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America, (1) LVI:3, 3rd Qr. 1963; 
4, 4th Qr. 1963; 49) EVNEL ist Qr. 
1964; (10) 2, 2nd Qr, 1964. 
Partisan Review, (2) ARASA Fall (ee 
XXX:1, Sp, 1963; 2, Sun 1963 
Pall, EA @ XxX: Win, TAH Š 
1963; (8) 
1964; 3, 


P. 
beron oiin? 6) XLIV:4, er 
XLV: it Win, 1964; {10) 2 Sp. 
Sum. 1964." 
Perspective, (3) rue 3, Win. 1964. 
Phylon, (2) XXHI:4, Win. 1962; XXIV:1 
Sp. 41963; 2, Sum. 1963; (4) 3, Fall 


Poetry, 9 Cil:6, Sept. 1963; (6) CIH:3, 
eA 963; (73 4, Jan. 1964; 6, Mar. 

Polish Review, (1) yI; 3, Sum: 1961; VIh4, 
Aut. 1962; , Sum. 1963. 

Proc ` Filologiezne ' (Philological Studies), 
(4) X Pt. 1, 1963. 

ESA University Library Chronicle, (7) 
XXIII:2, Win. 1962; XXIV:1, Aut. 1962; 
eee 1 963; 3, Sp. 1963; XXV:1, Aut. 

Proceedings of the ppeneon gentavarian 
Society, (5) LXXIII:1, Ap. 1963. 

Publication of the isiodeca Dialect So- 


ciety, (1) No. 37, Ap. 1962; (10) No. 
g Nov. 1962. 


i) moe 
Quarteriy Journal of Speech, (6) XLIX:3; 
Oct. 1963; 4, Dec. 1963. 
Queen's Quarterly, (2) LXX:3, Aut. 1963; 


A 4, Win. 1963-64; (8) LXXt:1, Sp. 
Quest, fo No. 39, Oct.-Dec. 1963. 
—R— 
Ramparts, m 11:3, Christmas 1963; (7) 
4, Win. 1964; (8) 5, Sp. 1964; T, 


Sum. 1 564, 


Review, o. 8, “Aug. 
Review of Engish, ado, Jani (2) "Iy: 4, 
Oct. bird , Jan, 1964; (10) 2, 


Ap. 19 
Review Fy guat Studies (New Series), 
Danian lov. 1963; (7) XV:57, Feb. 


Revie a Litterature Comparee, (3) XXXV, 
Ap. June 1961; July-Sept. 1961; Oct.- 
Dec. 1961. 

Revue de Paris, (6) LXIX, July 1962; (8) 
LXX, Feb. 


1963. 
Romance Notes; (7) 11:1, Aut. 1961; 1V:2, 
Sp. Aut, 1963. 
kochanea Philology, (6) XVII:1, Aug. 1963. 
P 
Sammaan. p9 Teer May 1963; 8, 
9, Nov. 1963. 
Saturday iia, (4) xvi, Oct. 5, 1263; 
Oct. 19, 1963; (7) Dec. 21, 3; 
e 


XLVII, Jon, i 1964; Feb. 8, 1964; (8) 
May 2, 1964; June ó, 


Sbornik” Praci Filosoficke Fakulty Brnenske 
University, (8) XI:D9, 


Scientific American, 9) "CCX: 3, Mar, 1964, ` 


Stiakespeare Jahrbuch, (5) id, 1963; (7) 
Shakespeare Quarterly, (2) XIV:2, Sp. 
963; (7) 3, Sum, 1963; (9) 4, Aut. 
1363; XV:1, Win. 1964; (10) 2, Sp. 
Shakespeere Survey, (1) xu, 2299; {10) 
; XV, 1962; XVI, 1963. 
Shavian, (5) are 7, Oct. 196 


Hi 
Shew Review, By Vi: 3, May 1963; 3, Sept. 


1963. 

Shenandoah,- (2) Male Aut. 1963; (5) 2, 
Win. (8) 3, Sp. 1964; %10} 4, 
Sum. 1964" 

Sixties, (8) No. Win. 1964 


South Atlantic Garter, HA LXII: 4, Aut. 
1963; LX 


Southerly, (2) Sein: 2. 1963: (8) 3, 1963. 

ee an Quarterly, G 3, ‘Ap. 1963; (5) 

Southwest "Review, (3) ny l:2, Sp. "1963; 
4, Aut, 1963. 

Soviet Literature, (4) No. 3, 1963; No. 4, 
1963; No. 5, 1963; NA: 1963; No. 9, 
1963; No. 10, 1963; (a) No. 11, 1963; 


No, 12, 1963. 
Spectator, lA No. 7051, Aug. 16, 1963; 
No. 1 963; No. 7056, 


1963; No. 7058, Oct. 4, 1963; No. A 
ee 25, 1963; 


7068, Dec, 13, 1963: (6) No. 
24, 1964; No. 7078, Feb. 21, 


Ap. 3, 1964; 
1964; No. 7086 
7089, May 8, 


9 
1964; No, 7097, July 3, 
Spectrum, (4) V3, wi 
VI:2, Sp. 1964. 
Speculum, (3) Se Ap. 
July 19 4, Oct. 19 


1963; (8) 


1963; 3, 
Speech Monographs, ay XXX:3, 
1963; 4, Nov. 1963. 


Stechert Hafner Book News, (7) XVIII:6, 
Studia p NSaphilotogica, (6) XXXV:2, 1963; 
(9) XXXYI:1, 1964. 


Studies, (3) Ll: 204, Win. 1962; LI: 205, 
Sp. 1963; (6) 206, Sum. 1963; 208, 


Win 
Studies in Bibliography, (5) XVIIE 1964. 
Studies in English Literature, 1500-1900, 
4) tth:4, Aut. 1963; (8) IV:1, Win. 1964; 


S 
Studies in Phifotogy, (9) LBT, zaan: 1962; 
, Pt. 1, Ap. ie ; 3, July 1962; 4, Oct. 
1962; LX:1, Jan ease PR I Ap. 
1963: (10) 3, July 1963; 4, Oct. 1963. 
Studies in Romanticism, (6) ‘tr 4, Sum. Phas 
ae Aut, 1962; 2, Win. 
1963; 4, Sum. 1963; MET, Aut. Be 
Studas in Scottish Literature, (3) [:1, July 
; (5) 2, Oct. 1963; (9) 3, Jan. ‘1964. 
Studioe. in Short Fiction, 6) I: H Fall 1963; 
(6) 2, Win. ; (9) 3 1964, 
Studies on the Left, (2) i: 3° “Win. 1963; 
(3) 4, Fall 1963; (9) IV:2, Sp. 1964, 


Aug. 
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—T— 
Tamarack Review, (8) No. 29, Aut. 1963; 
No. 30, Win. 1964. 

Tennessee Folklore Society Bulletin, (6) 
XXIX:3, Sept. 1963; (9) 4, Dac. 1963 
Texas Studies in Literature and Language, 

(5) 11:4, Win. 1961. 
Theatre Notebook, 3) XYIII], Aut. 1963; 
(5) 2, Win. 1963-64; (7) 3, Sp. 1964, 
Theatre’ soureye {5) IV, 1963; (9) V:1, 
ay 
Thoreau Society Bulletin, (1) No. 82, Win. 


136 3; No. gar Sp. 1963; No. 84, Sum. 
3; (4) No. a5, Fali 1963; (7) No. 
ae Win. 1964. 

Thoth, (3) IV:2 1963. 

Thought, (8) KV: 148, Sp. 1963; 149, 
Sum, 1963; (9) 150, Aut. 1963; 151, 
Win. 1963. 

Threshold, (9) No. 17, pad; No. 18, nd. 


Topic, (6) Hi: 6, Fall 19 

Torre, (4 4) = , Jan. Me “1962; 40, Oct- 
ec. 

Trace, a0), No. 49, Sum. 1963; No. 50, 
Aut. 1963; No. 51, Win. 1963; No, 52, 


Sp. 196 4. 
Traditio, (6) XVIII, 1362 
Transactions of the Gaelic Society 


of 
(1937-1941), 


Inverness (6) XXXVIII 
Transactions of the Johnson Society, (6) 
Dec. 1963. 


Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of 


fe Arts, and Letters, (9) LI, 
Tulane Droma Review, (5) VUIT, Fall 
963; 2, Win. 1963. 

Tulane ‘Studies in English, (10) I1, 1963. 
Twainian, (6) XIX:5, Sept-Oct. 1960; 
XX:2, Mar-Ap. 1961; g July-Aug. 1961; 
5, Sept. -Oct. 1961; Nov.-Dec. 1961. 
Twentieth | Century, (6) “ei: 1020, Win. 
Twentieth Century Literature, (10) 1X:3, 

Oct. 1963. 
=ü 
IX:1, 


University. College Quarterly, {4) 
Nov. 1963; (9} 2, Jan. 1964. 
Uy of Kansas City Review see 
University Review (Kansas City) 

University of Mississippi Studies in English, 
(3) l 1360; (8) H, 1961; (6} Hi, 1962; 
Y, 5 


University of Toronto Quarterly, 2} 
XXXIf:1, Oct. 1963; 2, Jan. 1964; (10 
3, Ap. 1964; 4, July 19 964, 

University Review {Kansas City) {formerly 
University of Kansas City Review], (3) 
XXIX:1, Oct. 1962; B Dec. 1962; a 


Mar, 1963; 4, June 1963; XXX:T, 
1963; (9) 2, Rael 1963; 3, Mor 
1964: 4, June 1964. 


University Review (Dublin), P H:13, nd; 
HET, nd; 2, n.d; 4, nd 


pe v 
Victorian Newsletter, (3) No. 24, Fall 1963, 
Victorian Poetry, (3) A, Ap. 1963; 3, 


Aug. 1963; 4, Nov. 
viaedon Studies, v5)" VII:2, Dec. 1963; 
1963 Christmas Supplement. 
Win. 1953; 3, Sum. 


Vinduet, (10) XVII:1, 
1963. 


Virginia Quarterly Review, (1) XXXIX:2, 
Sp. 1963; 3, Sum. 1963; (5) 4, Aut. 
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of articles abstracted, (2) names of 


people referred to significantly in the abstracts, (3) title of anonymous works 
referred to significantly in the abstracts, (4) subjects treated in the abstracts. 


The subject entries require some further explanation. 


First, abstracts are 


generally indexed under subject headings only when they do not deal specific- 
ally with individual authors; thus articles about individual poets or critics are 
indexed under the poet's or critic's name, and only articles about poetry or 


criticism in general are indexed under the subject headings. 


Second, all 


subject entries are grouped under the following main headings: 


. History of ideas 
Humor and satire 
. Linguistics 

. Literary theory 


1. Bibliography and scholarship 

2. Book production and publishing 
3. Children’s literature 

4. Comparative literature 

5. Criticism 

ó. Devotional and religious literature 
7. Education 

8. Fiction 

9. Folklore 

0 

l. 

2 

3 


Aa 
Abcarian, Richard 2585 
Abel, Lionel 1337 
Abernathy, Cecil 1270 
Adair, Virginia H. 1036 
Adam, lan 2495 
John 477 
ı John cranford 2779 


Richard P. 1727 
Robert Mortin; 419, 1207, 2882 
1078, 2335, 2597 


226 
Aderman, Ralph M. 


1210 
Adlard, John 2117 
Adler, Jack 2695 
Adler, Jacob H pape 
Aelfric 2328, 
Aelianus, Cigugius 1395 
Aeschylus 1275 


Agee, James 65, 

Aiken, Conrad 256, Bah, 
2275, 2720, 2862 

Aiken, John 1077 


1293, 1496, 1555, 


Aken, Piet, van Vt 

Albee, aaa 433, 466, 1337, 2063, 
2339, 2368, 2377, 2395, 2628, 2661 

Alcuin 2867 

Alden, John 2744 


Aldrich, Ruth I, 1541 

Aldridge, Alfred Owen 1688 

Alexandrov, Boris 1524 

Alger, Horatio 691, 952 

Algren, Nelson 287, 2591, 2697 
e 


. Literature and art 
. Literature and science 
. Literature and society 
. Mass media 
. Particularism and regionalism 
. Periodicals 
. Periods of literary history 
. Poetry 
. Rhetoric and style 
« Schools and creeds 
. Semi-literary types 
Theater and drama 
26. Themes 
27. Writing, theory and practice of 


Alison, Archibald 1676 
Allen, Charles A. 624 
Allen, D. C. 2812 

Allen, Jerry 715 

Allen, Walter 320 
Allison, Alexander W. 2311 
Allott, Kenneth 665, 2497 
Allott, Miriam 494 

Alssid, Michael W. 2553 
Alston, R. C. 14 139 
Altick, Richard D. 904 
Alvarez, A. 212, 877 
Ambrose, Saint 106 
American Academy of Arts and Letters 


Ames, Evelyn 1405 

Amiel, Barry 497 

Amie Kingsley 794, 1201, 1295, 1315, 
1525, 19 1 

EAA A. 338 

Amneus, Daniel A. 2436 

Anderson, Albert T. 72 

Anderson, David D, 924, 931, 2611 

Anderson, Donaid K., Je, 170 

Anderson, John Q. 128 

Anderson, Maxwell 1425, 1427, 1428 

Anderson,- Sherwood 1687, 1230, 

1841, 2 

Anderson, Wallace E. 1773 

Andersson, Thomas 1098 

Andreas 103 

Andrieu, Philippe 1520 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 105. 

Angoff, Charles 1403, 

Anonymous literature 1000, 1379, 1552 

Antoninus, Brother, O.P. 44, 


1271, 
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Apollinaire, Guillaume 311, 947 
Appius and Virginia 1243 
Applegate, Joseph R. 1970 
Apuleius 887 

Aquinas, St. Thomas 480 
Archer, William 1590 


Arden, John 465, 1757 
Ardern, P. a „1798 
Arens, J 2475, 2480 


Arishima, Gie 933, 936 
Aristophanes 1450, 2377 
Aristotle 295, 312, 376, 860, 1238, 2414 
Armstrong, James 1693 
Armstrong, John 1873 
Armstrong, Willom A. 807, 2521 
Arnesen, 2763 
Arnold, ‘Kerol 2614 
Arnold, Matthew 

Culture and Anarchy 2846 

Criticism 123, 1016, 2009, 2011 

“Dover Beach" 1583 
“Forsaken Merman” 671 
General ie 842, 911, 983, 1199, 1618, 
1794, 009 

"Grande Chartreuse” 1803 

“Growing Old’ 682 

Letters 654, 1139 

“The Neckan’” 671 

“The New Sirens” 665 

Poetics 660 

“The Scholar-Gipsy” 656, 831 

Sohrab and Rustum 96] 

“The Strayed Reveller” 548 > 

“Thyrsis” 684, 831, 2497 

Tristram and {seult "663, 679 

“The World and the Quietist” 680 
Arnold, Thomas 955 
Artaud, Antoine 1757 
Arthurian litercture 1796 
Arthur's battles 271 
Askew, Melvin W. 2348 
Assad, Thomas J. 2860 
Astre, Serres Alber, 978 
Atkins, Samuel B. 1206 
Aubrey, John 942 
Auchincloss, Katherine L. 578 
Auchincloss, Louis 627 
Auden, W. H. 48, 238 323, 

1400, 1462, 2279, 2734, 2 
Auer, J. Jefferey 600 
Augustine, St. 860, 2483 
Aurelius, Mareus 911 
Aurousseau, Marce! 555, 565 
Austen, Jane 608, 797, 804, 808, 

1765, 2209, 2258, 2259, 2260, 2261 
Austin, Allen 1691 
Austin, aes C. 1322, 1416 
Avis, Walter S$. 215 
Axelrad, A. Jose 282 
Ayling, Ronald F. 1433 

Aytoun, Sir Robert 1846 
Azarnoff, Roy S, 2632 


Babb, Howard S. 1080 

Babbitt Irving 290 

Babcack, C Merton 348 

Bachrach, K G. 2409 

Bacon, Francis bof. 1048, 
1359, 2104 

Bacon, 'Peggy 140] 

Bacon, Roger 2243 

Bagford, John 1609 

Bailey, J. O. 16 11, 2842 

Bailey, T. L. 234 

Baird, Theodore 2171 

Boker, garos 1860 

Baker, D. S. 2826 


oo 1399, 


138l; 


1165, 1166, 


Baker, Donald C, 64l, z 1260, 1582, 2556 

Baker, Stewart A. 

Bald, R. C. 1808 

Baldwin, James 429, 460, 540, 541, 874, 
1100, S119, 1413, 1885, 2421, 2591 

Bail, C. J. E. 492 

Ball, Patricia M. 1804 

Ballantyne, R. M. 806, 2357 

Balliet, Conrad A. 682 

Balmanno, Robert 262 

Balzac, Honore 575 


.Bambas, Rudolph “S 104 


Bamborough, J. B. 1199 

Banham, Rayner 152 

Banim, Michael 1543 

Bonks, Sir Joseph 799 

Barba, Harry 633 

Barba, Henry 628 

Barbara, Dominick A. 527 

Barber, C. L. 1696 

Barber, Edwin 265 

Barber, M. J. 17 

Barbour, John 2580 

Barbour, Philip L. 286, 1050 

Baring, ‘Maurice 1301 

Barker, Eric 1405 

Barker, Gerald A. 2120 

Barker, Nicolas 546 

Barksted, William 167 

Barnard, John 2031 

Barnes, “Djuna 2056, 2164 

Barnes, Rainer 62 

Barnes, William 1459 

Barnes, W. J. 634 

Barnlund, Dean C. 350 

Barr, C. B. 1. 1625 

Barrie, Sir “James M. 806, 1223, 1575 

Barrin, Jean 16 

Barrow, John 799 

Barry, James y 1033 

Barry, Philip 1427 

Barth, John 52, 56, 57, 58, 59 

Bartlett, Phyllis 2879 

Bartolini, Louisa Grace 1495 

Barton, Cynthia 1038 

Bartrum, P. 272 

Basilius, Horsid A. 1392 

Baskan, Ozcan 834 

Bass, Eben 1554 

Bassan, Maurice 1556, 2183, 2745 

Bastian, F. 1817 

Batchelars Banquet, The 828 

Bates, Allan 1993 

Bateson, F. W. 1016 

Bauldelaire, Charles 2453 

Baudelaire, Pierre C. 328 

Baugh, Albert C. 2155 

Baumback, Jonathan. 814 

Baumgartner, Paul R. 2574 

Baxandall, Lee an 085° 

Bayle, Pierre 912 

Baylen, Joseph O. 579, 1584, 1590 

Bayley, John 1196 

Beall, Charles N. 1510 

Beardsley, Monroe C. 2128 

Beasjai, Piaras 361 

Beaty, Frederick L. 823 

Beaumont, Francis 637, 789 

Beaumont, Joseph 112" 

Beaurline, L. A. 2558 

Beaver, Harold 809 

Beck, Richard J. 2107 

Beck, Theodore Toulon 1157 

Beck, Warren 482 

Beckett, Samuel 318, 356, 366, 556, 563, 
714, 13 28, 1339, 1430, 1431, 
1717, 1878, 2208, 2213, 2279, 2339, 

2377, 2395, "2603, «2661 


Beckford, William 2883 

Beddoes, Thomas L. 1530 

Bede 376, 1975, 2045, 2102 2867 

Bedford, Randolph 18 

Bedford, Sybille 145 

Bedier, Joseph 2389 

Beebe, Maurice 402 

Beer, Gillian 2499 

Beera, M.-A. 2455 

Beerbohm, Max 585, 1338, 1646, ae 

Behan, Brendan 357, 360, ‘366, 2605 

Behn, Aphra 1248, 2540 

Belitt, Ben 571 

Belknap, Jeremy 1969 

Bell, Clive 1776 

Bell, Vereen 302 

Bellert, Irena 829 

Bellman, Samuel Irving 2589 

Bellow, Saul 125, 322, 437, 441, 2591 

Bemrose, J. 2528 

Benamou, Michel 1718 

Benedictine Office (Bodl. 
poems in 2329 

Benlowes, Edward 2658 

Bennett, Arnold 319, 519, 524, 2673, 


Bennett, C. L. 1721 

Bennett, John Z. 2655 

Benstock, Bernard 371 

Bentley, Gerald E., Jr. 280 

Benton, Richard P. 2226 

Benz-Burger, Lydia 1187, 1902 

ae rd 594, 847, 1088, 2404, 2472, 2474, 


Berchorius, Peter 596 
Berdyaev, Nicolai 735 
Bergel, Lienhard 1713 
Berger, Harold L. 779 
Bergman, Ingmar 978 
Bergonzi, Bernard 1411 
Berkeley, David S. 1836, 2515 
Berkeley, George aap 
Berkman, Alexander 946 
Berman, Ronald .1925, 2136, 2460 
Bernanos, Georges 2376 
Bernard, F. V; 1148, 1485, 1486 
Bernard, Kenneth 63, 2749 
Bernbrack, John E. 106 
Berry, Herbert 1840 
Berryman, John 2730 
Betar, George 1372 
Betjeman, John 2762 
Betterton, Thomas 615 
Bettina, Sister M. 2864 
Beum, Robert 143 
Bevilacqua, Vincent M. 602 
Bevis, William 1192 
Bhagavad Gita 1565 
Bible 306, 1275, 1862 
Biblio raphy and scholarship 
Ant olooles 2466, 2634 
Bibliography 115, 672, 913, 1219, 1861, 
90, 2106, 2113, 2119 
Catalogues 1171 
History of Scholarship 942, 1045, 2105 
Library holdings 1298, 1301, 1974, 2018, 
2022, 2027, 2030, 2250 
Reading vogues 1300, r120, 1648, toa 
Research methods resources 
06, 544, 615, kone 1842, 2504 
Surveys of scholarship. 1905 
Bier, Jesse 42 
Bierce, Ambrose 414, 572 
Bierstedt, Robert 528 
Biggins, Dennis 31472 2111 
Billings, Josh 1 
Bird, Robert Montoomery 1273 


Ms Junius 121), 
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Birmingham, George A. 2033 

Birney, Earle 24, 963 

Bittner, William 810, 2454 

Bjork, ‘Lennart 1275 

Biack, Max 2505 

Blackburn, Paul 1868 

Blackmur, R. P. 1864a 

Blackwood, Algernon 800 

Blake, N. F, 1475, 2185, 2330 

Blake, William 5, 117, 280, 434, 435, 
706, 707, 907, ‘977, 1204, "1299, 1350, 
$ 1462, 1855,‘ 2028, 2029, 2117, 


Blanke, De th H. 1381 


573 

Blondel; Jacques ery 484, 485, 486, 487, 

Bloomfield, B. C. 21 

Bloomingdale, Judith 202 

Blount, Trevor 882 

Bloy, Leon 2376 

Bluefarb, Sam 2400 

Blumenthal, Walter Hart 261, 

Blunden, Edmund 797 

Bly, Robert 336 

Blythe, Ernest 1766 

Boas, Louise Schutz 2254 

Boccaccio, Giovanni 2595 

Bode, Carl 2168 

Bodenheim, Mawell 66 

Boethius 641, 

Boewe, cranes 1728 

Boggs, W. Arthur 430, 2032 

Boies, Jack Jay 784, 1453 

Boileau-Despreaux, Nicolas 496 

Bojarski, Edmund A. 212 

Bolin, Donald W. 1039 

Bolinger, Dwight L. 2145, 2150 

Bollier, E. P. 2862 

Bolt, Robert 2377 

Bolton, W. F. 2045 

Bonaventure, Sister Mary 14 

Bonds, Robert E. 267 

Bone, "Sir David 1335. ; 

Bonjour, Adrien 1895, 2410, 2810 

Book production and’ Publishing, 264, 610, 
1159, 1174, 1205, 1209, 1392, 
1609, 1844, 1845, 1985, 1987, 1988, 
2002, 2135, "2693, 2698 

Booth, ‘Bradford A Phat 

Booth, Michael R. 2 

Booty, John E. ado 

Borinski, Ludwig 412 

Bosano, J. 1027 

Bostetter, ‘Edward E. 1537 

Bostrom, Irene 1543 

Boswell, Jackson Campbell 251 

Boswell, James 1111, e 1469, 
1587, 1649, 2204, 2401 

Boucicault, Dion 2077 

Boulton, James T. 134 

Bouslog, Charles S. 1445 

Bowdler, Thomas 1609 

Bowen, Elizabeth 1526, 1645 

Bowers, Edgar 878 

Bowers, Fredson 239, 852, 


Bowers, R. H. 1505, 1797 
Bowling, Lowes E 2060, 2309 
Boyd, Elizabeth F. 185 

Boyd, Julian C. 373 

Boyle, Robert ted 


Boyle, Ted E 
Bradbrook, M Ka 3016, 2017, 2809 


1609 


1513, 


1218, 2471, 


586 


Bradbury, Macolm anh 510 
Bradley, A. C. 2796 

Bradley, F. H. 2271 

Bradley, John L. 1010 
Bradley, Noel 942 

Bradley, Sam 632 

Bradstreet, Anne 1615 
Brady, Seamas 815 
Braekman, W. 1146, 2095 
Brain, Walter Bussell, Baron 1569 
Braine, John 1295, 1966 : 272) 
Bramah, Ernest 1624 

Branch, ‘Edgar M. 625 
Brandon, Henry 464 

Brashers, Howard C. 1099 
Bratcher, James T. 1126, 1369 
Braun, Hans 1179 

Eraun, Margareta 1175 
Eravo Villasante, Carmen 703 
Bray, aa Eliza 1543 

Bray, J. 56 

Brey brobka, Neville 1501 
Brecht, Bertolt 2339, 2377 
Bremer, Claus 1891 


Brennan, Christopher 560, 561, 566, 2287, 


2288, 2289 
Brannan, Elizabeth 1086 
Brereton, J. Le Gay 560, 561 
Breton, Nicholas 1357 
Brewster, Dorothy 154 
Bride, Sister Mary 1233 
Bridgman, Richard 231, 1689 
Bridie, James 2 2396 
Briggs, R. C. H. S31, 532, 533 
Brinkmann, Karl 1186, 1901 
pe Benjamin Be 
Brockbank, 
Brock-Sulzer, “Elizgbeth 1180 
Brodbar, Harold 7 
Broderick, John F4 1616 
Broes, Arthur T. 29 
Broich, Ulrich 1380 
Brome, Richard 789 
Bronte, Anne 1133 
Bronte, Charlotte 22, 304, 367, 808, 2238, 
2239 
Bronte, Emil 


302, ger 2239 
Brook, Harold F. 


Brook, ‘Jean R, E 

Brook, Peter ieoa 

Brooke, Jocelyn 4 

Brooke, Nicholas 2052, wee 

Brooke, Rupert 183, 

Brooks, Cleanth 49° 71068, 
2128, 2162, 2847 

Brooks, Harold F. 1358, 1908 

Brooks, Roger L. 548, 1618 

Brooks, Van Wyck 591, 1404, 2718 

Brophy, Brigid 154, 2198 

Brophy, James i963, 

Brower, Reuben A. 2268 

Browman, John S. "1324 

Brown, Andreas aS 

Brown, Anne 2873 

Brown, Arthur 789, 2790 

Brown, Ashley 456 

Brown, Calvin S.-906 

Brown, Charles Boden 1282, 2749 
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ALABAMA REVIEW, XVI:4, October 1963. Ne 


1. Going, William T. “Wiliam March's Alabama,” ~pp:+243-259. 
March’s regionalist fiction presents “an Alabama microcosm that is in 
reality a world macrocosm.” His time span (first half of the 20th cen- 
tury) is shorter than Faulkner’s, his geographic scope and range of 
characters broader, “with more attention to the average and the daily” 
and a universal appeal. 


2. Figh, Margaret Gillis. “Some Alabama Folktales,” pp. 270-278. Super- 
natural and outlaw tales abound [examples given]. African and European 
motifs appear in New World imagery, conveying local attitudes (e.g., 
dislike of railroads). “So far the wide range of Alabama folktales and 
their value as an expression of past human experience have scarcely been 
realized.” 

—Mother Mary Anthony 


ALPHABET, No. 1, September 1960. (Absorbs the Waterloo Review.) 


3. Reaney, James. “Editorial,” pp. 3-4. Many poems cannot be under- 
stood unless one is able “to grasp their secret alphabet or iconography or 
language of symbols and myths.” This magazine finds it interesting that 
“mankind should answer the terrors of the innér and the outer world 
with a symbolic’ fruit and an iconic sea-beast,” and proposes to create a 
form showing the relationship between “documentary on one side and 
myth on the other: Life & Art.” 


4. Stingle, Richard. “To Harpooneers,” pp. 6-10. Jonah’s whale is his 
mythic hell, “the whole natural and social world seen from a distorted 
perspective’; not until he recognizes God’s order is he released from 
his “self-prison.”” Modern man lives in a similar state because he only 
accepts scientific and not poetic or mythic truth. Yet the myth-making 
consciousness permits the “ascendancy of the creative human forms over 
non-human ones, of form over chaos, of life over death.” Not until 
man learns to use his mythic mind to unite the world of nature and his 
imagination will he be able to escape from the whale and see and under- 
stand the real world in a state of “creative idleness.” 


5. Macpherson, Jay. “Narcissus: Some Uncertain Reflections,” pp. 41-57. 
The Narcissus myth and mirror symbolism are often connected with the 
temptation and fall of man in Renaissance literature, deriving from Neo- 
platonic and Gnostic concepts of the soul’s descent into the body and 
God's creation of the world. For such writers, the mirror-image is usually 
far inferior to .its original, but many Romantic authors see it as more 
beautiful than the reality. Most versions of the Narcissus myth add a 
shadowy third figure (often suggesting homosexual or incest themes); 
Ovid’s addition of Echo was useful to Blake “because the hero, his re- 
flection and Echo readily arrange themselves into subject, spectre and 
emanation.” Pastoral elegy depends on the juxtaposition of two worlds, 
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an unspoiled one mirroring inner-tranquillity, and a dead, empty world 
mirroring spiritual desolation or, in Romantic terms, the “‘selfconscious- 
ness, disillusionment, and inability to create” of a Narcissus figure. 


, No. 2, July 1961. 


6. Macpherson, Jay. “Narcissus: Some Uncertain Reflections,” pp. 65-71. 
The Narcissus motif is often characterized by triangular groupings— 
shepherd, confidant, and coy mistress in pastoral tradition, and hero 
(artist or scientist) and two often ambiguously presented supporting 
figures of opposite sexes in Romantic elegiac fiction. In Shelley's 
“Alastor,” the Narcissistic pursuit of a vision by both narrator and Poet 
is “delusive and life-devouring” because what the hero pursues is partly 
a projection: of himself. Situations in which it is unclear whether the 
hero.is pursuing essence or deluding shadow lend themselves to fictional 
treatment -as adventure-romances or as-horror stories, where it may’ be 
that the horrors “are not really.alien to the haunted personality but only 
somehow released and projected.” i a : 
—Frederic J. Masback 


, No. 3, December 1961. 


7. Woodman; Ross. “Shelley's Prometheus,” -pp. 25-29. Reflecting the 
Romantic doctrine of “art as creation and rejecting the Semitic myth -of 
the fall of man, Shelley's Prometheus -Unbound recreates Milton’s Satan 
in Prometheus, purified and ennobled by the poet’s personal -conception 
of Christ, and released from his distorted notions of divinity within 
himself. ‘ 


8. Stingle, Richard. “Lear,” pp. 56-63. Lear exemplifies the fact 
that the truths of myth must be born and reborn out of the moral con- 
flict. within an individual and that the individual must withdraw into 
idleness in order to see. the’ meaning of his conflict. Lear's misunder- 
standing of the nature of his kingship and of his humanity. plunges his 
realm into chaos and his life into misery, but out of the ‘conflict within 
bim- comes a concept of kingship and order which echoes the Christian 
humanism of Erasmus and Sir Thomas Elyot. . 


, No. 4, June 1962. 


9. Stevenson, Warren. “Christabel: A` Re-interpretation,” pp. 18-35. 
“Christabel” is a crystallization of Coleridge’s subconscious reaction to 
Wordsworth’s power over him and to his own loss of poetic genius. What 
happens to Christabel in the poem is a symbolic parallel to many incidents 
in..Coleridge’s life from 1797 onwards. On one level, Christabel repre- 
sents “Coleridge’s poetic: ability, Geraldine symbolizes the worst side of 
Wordsworth ‘and his debilitating effect. upon Coleridge’s poetic activity, 
Sir Leoline suggests that side of Coleridge which revered Wordsworth’s 
personality, and Bard Bracy resembles Charles Lamb. Coleridge’s inability 
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to complete the poem may perhaps be attributed to his possible failure to 
understand consciously the inner symbolic pattern of his own- poem-- 
-—Howard G. Zettler 


, No. 5, December 1962. 


10. Frye, Northrop. “Haliburton: Mask & Ego;” pp. 58-63. Thomas 
Chandler Haliburton was an ultra-conservative Nova Scotian Tory. who 
wrote The Clockmaker, the sayings and doings of Sam Slick of ‚Connec 
ticut, primarily to criticize his own people for a lack of economic drive 
and the British for poor administration of their colonies. Although Sam 
Slick is a comic American type who speaks in stage-American language, 
the treatment of America is “sympathetic and affectionate,” and Sam 
Slick is generally likable. Sam’s wit has lasted better than his proverbial 
wisdom, and the stories are still valuable for their concrete descriptions 
of Nova Scotia in the 1830’s; however, when Sam Slick became “more 
and more just a mouthpiece for Haliburton’s own political-harangues,” 
Slick lost much of his credibility as a “shrewd and humorous Yankee” 
character. 


, No. 6, June 1963. 


11. Gayfer, Margaret. “J. B. Vs.Job,” pp. 8-11. Although the story of 
Job poses the tragic question of why the innocent suffer, it is not a 
tragedy; it “completes itself in the wider sphere of comedy, the divine 
comedy of redemption and revelation.” MacLeish’s J. B. elicits the- “moral 
reactions of sympathy and horror” by .theatrically emphasizing.-J.. B.’s 
undeserving burden while the biblical author is concerned with how Job 
searches for wisdom and understanding. MacLeish’s resolution, with its 
emphasis on the workings of fate, makes J. B. into a more passive and 
submissive character than Job, who always demands an explanation.. Job 
learns that man is alienated from a hostile nature and that “God is with 
man limiting and destroying the captivity of the powers of darkness.” 
The interpolated biblical ending in which Job’s losses are restored is -no 
better than MacLeish’s “togetherness”; the true conclusion. is when.. Job 
“performs a redemptive and sacrificial act’ by praying for his com- 
forters, oe 

—Frederic J. Masback 


AMERICAN IMAGO, XX:3, Fall 1963. 


12. Reid, Stephen.- “The Beast in the Jungle and.A Painful Case: ‘Two 
Different Sufferings,” pp. 221-239. Henry James’s “The Beast in the 
Jungle” and James Joyce’s “A Painful Case” clarify the nature of. per- 
sonal suffering in 20th-century literature. In both stories the central 
characters—James’s John Marcher and Joyce’s James Duffy—are deter- 
mined by | on oe forces beyond their control. Otto Fenichel’s The 
Psychoanalytic Theory of Neurosis suggests that an animal phobia like 
Marcher’s conceals the Oedipal struggle with the father and its concom. 
itant sexual inhibition and anxiety. On the basis of Freudian theory, 
e 
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Duffy's orderliness, parsimony, and obstinacy reflect the symptoms of a 

compulsion neurotic. In the personality structure of both characters it is 

possible to see, within limits, the anxieties and fears of their creators. 
—James W. Tuttleton 


BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE FORUM, IV:1, Spring 1963. 


13. Light, James F. ‘Political Conscience in the Novels of F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald,” pp. 13-25. In The Beautiful and Damned, The Great Gatsby, 
and Tender Is the Night Fitzgerald, through implication and irony, in- 
dicates “the morally debilitating influences” of capitalism on the rich. 
This Side of Paradise is committed to socialism, opposed to Social Dar- 
winism: The unfinished Last Tycoon concerns the struggle of Jabor and 
capital in Hollywood and portrays the “potential depravity of even good 
men.” From the 1930's Fitzgerald’s radical sympathies drew him to 
Marxism but not to Stalinism. 


14. Bonaventure, Sister Mary. “The Shakesperian Hero Re-focused,” 
pp. 41-46. Contemporary scholarship emphasizes the Shakespearian hero's 
free will and consequent moral responsibility. 


15. Goldstein, Melvin. “A Source for Faulkner’s ‘Nobel Prize Speech of 
Acceptance’: Or, Two Versions of a Single Manifesto,” pp. 78-80. Faulk- 
net has noted a kinship in his speech with a preface by Sienkiewicz. 
Dylan Thomas in “In My Craft and Sullen Art” “makes essentially the 
same declaration of purpose, but from a different point of view.” 
—Saralyn R. Daly 


BOOK COLLECTOR, XII:3, Autumn 1963. 


16. Foxon, David. “Libertine Literature in England, 1660-1745: MI,” 
pp. 294-307. Two final works which appeared in English translations 
before 1745 (again known to us through prosecutions) are Nicolas 
Chorier’s Satyra Sotadica (c. 1660), translated in 1688, and Jean Barrin’s 
Venus dans le cloître (1683), translated in 1683. The emergence of 
pornography in 17th-century England is related to Jarger European intel- 
lectual currents of the time: a revolt against authority (particularly “the 
strain that the Reformation put on the individual Protestant”) and a 
concomitant “stress on the value of ‘nature’ and ‘sense’ as opposed to 
universal order or the laws or reason.” [IJlustrated.} 


17. Barber, M. J. “The Books and Patronage of Learning of a 15th- 
Century Prince,” pp. 308-315. Analysis of the extant Mss (both devo- 
tional and scientific) belonging to John, Duke of Bedford (1389-1435), 
shows “how essential a part such matters [as patronage of learned men} 
played in the climate of political opinion, as well as in the everyday routine 
of the household of a great prince.” 
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18. Brown, T. J. “English Literary Autographs XLVII: Thomas Carlyle, 
1795-1881,” p. 339. Letters from Carlyle dated 1818, 1834, and 1850 
may be used to illustrate the three phases through which his handwriting 
passed, from old-fashioned regularity through individualistic regularity to 
lack of control; the largest collection of Carlyle letters is in the National 
Library of Scotland. [Illustrated.} 


19. Tracy, Clarence. “Some Uncollected Authors XXXVI: Richard Sav- 
age d. 1743,” pp. 340-349. Though many biographical problems about 
Savage remain unanswered, his tendency to “flaunt his name on his 
title-pages” as “Son of the late Earl Rivers” creates “a strong prima-facie 
case against the attribution to him of any anonymous work” (though a few 
must be ascribed to him). His works generally were not proofread nor 
printed particularly well. A checklist of 28 works [here given} can now 
include two previously unrecorded broadside poems [here reproduced}. 


20. Howard, Edward G. “The Issues of Richard Parkinson’s Tour, 1805,” 
pp. 350-355. There are three issues of the first edition: (A) one volume 
with the title The Experienced Farmers Tour in America; (B) two with 
the same title; (C) two with the title A Tour in America. Available evi- 
dence (cancels, advertisements, errata lists) suggests that B and C pre- 
ceded A in publication (though not in printing) but does not offer con- 
clusive information about the relative priority of B and C. 


21. Bloomfield, B. C. “An Unrecorded Pamphlet by Archdeacon Wrang- 
ham,” p. 355. The London School of Economics has one of only two 
copies of a 26-page pamphlet, The Life and Character of John Lord Vis- 
count Lonsdale (n.d.), printed for F. Wrangham, 


22. Todd, William B. “An Early State of Charlotte Bronté’s Shirley, 
1849,” pp. 355-356. The University of Texas now has a set of Shirley 
which differs from other known copies in that the first two volumes have 
vertically ribbed cloth and Volume I contains a catalogue dated September. 


23. Yonge, Theodore. “Samuel Rogers’s Poems, 1812,” pp. 356-357. 
The work appeared in three editions, all with the Cadell & Davies im- 
parr one is labeled “A New Edition,” one adds "The Voyage of Colum- 
us,” and one adds both “An Inscription” and “Written in the High- 

lands of Scotland.” 
G. Thomas Tanselle 


CANADIAN LITERATURE, No. 13, Summer 1962. 


24. West, Paul. “Earl Birney and the Compound Ghost,” pp. 5-14. 

Birney may be likened to his favorite, Chaucer, because he is “voracious 

for the detail of contemporary life and yet . . . lunging after ghosts, the 

miraculous or the shimmering timeless,” In other words, “the key to 

Birney’s power” is his “urge toward myth.” His latest volume, Ice Cod 

Bell or Stone, is a “record of being a geographical and spiritual tourist.” 
e 
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25. Booth, Michael R. “The Actors Eye: Impressions of Nineteenth- 
Century Canada,” ‘pp. 15-24. Without the comments and records left 
by traveling actors, little would be known about theatrical conditions in 
19th-century Canada. Their impressions also provide “an observant 
commentary on Canadian life.” Of particular interest are the accounts 
of John Lambert (1806-8), Fanny Kemble (1835), Horton Rhys (1859), 
Sam Cowell (1860), Rose Eytinge (1860's), and the anonymous Negro 
Minstrelsy: The Old Fashioned Troupes (for the year 1866). 


26. Shrive, Norman. “What Happened to Pauline?” pp. 25-38. Despite 
Pauline Johnson’s use of Indian legends, traditions, and culture, her liter- 
ary education was English and “the literary influences upon her were 
similar to those upon dozens of other versifiers of the eighteen-seventies.” 
Therefore her verse reflected the “flabby Victorian Romanticism’: seen 
also in much of the fiction, music, and art of the time. What is now 
needed is an “unprejudiced, dispassionate assessment not of her verse in 
isolation, but . . . in reference to the conditions by which it was written,” 
because she reveals what it was like to be a writer in Canada in the 1880's 
and 90's. ` a 


27. Read, S. E. “Flight to the Primitive: Ernest Thompson Seton,” pp. 
45-57. Within his limitations and for his purposes, Seton was “usually 
competent and at times good.” But he cannot be judged solely as a 
writer. His “extraordinary survival” results from his ability “to fuse into 
a unified and artistic whole his manifold gifts’—as naturalist and as 
artist as well as writer. The “classic in the Seton canon” is Two Little 
Savages, which “contains the essence of all the beliefs that [he] held so 
dear.” f 


28. Hall, William. “Biblical Simplicity” [rev. art., F. W. Watt, Stein- 
beck}, pp. 67-69. Steinbeck is viewed as a “California regionalist con- 
cerned at times . . | with immiediate social issues of the thirties.” But he 
lacks the ability “to hold in balance- the individual conflict and the larger 
issues against which the . . . conflict takes place and with which it is 
intertwined.” He is incapable of controlling “large fictional patterns.” 
His major strength is in the short work, dealing with a “narrow area of 
surface reality” and “a very limited span of the spiritual spectrum.” 
—John Patton 


CARNEGIE SERIES IN ENGLISH, VII, 1963 (LECTURES ON MOD- 
ERN NOVELISTS). 


29. Broes, Arthur T. “The Two Worlds of William Golding,” pp. 1-14. 
Golding has illustrated in his four novels that a bridge exists between 
the two worlds of matter and spirit: “the possibility of repentance, re- 
generation and salvation.” Free Fall is the most optimistic of the novels 
because Mountjoy, confronted with his own “naked, imperfect humanity,” 
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as are the protagonists of the other three novels, not only recognizes -his 
imperfectibility but seeks help and thereby is pardoned. The dichoto- 
mous world of man—good and evil, light and dark—forms the center of 
each Golding novel. 


30. Hayes, Ann L. “J. D. Salinger: A Reputation and a Promise,” pp. 
15-24. Salinger’s reputation rests upon The Catcher in the Rye, Nine 
Stories, Franny and Zooey, Raise. High the Roof Beam, Carpenters, and 
Seymour: An Introduction. The first two can be thought of as his com- 
pleted work, while the Glass family stories are his “work in progress.” In 
almost everything he has written, Salinger has given us characters who 
try to understand themselves and to find their niche in the world. The 
fulfillment of both Salinger’s reputation and his promise will come when 
he'can show us the way to self-understanding as well as the way to livable 
relationships with others. 


31. Jones, Granville H. “Jack Kerouac and the American Conscience,” 
pp. 25-39. Kerouac, like numerous others before him, examines “Ameri- 
ca's purpose, the American dream.” The strongly ae Hg See novels, 
each narrated by a Kerouac persona, often self-consciously display a “‘vi- 
sionary optimism,” a basic altruism, and an iconoclastic tendency; yet 
time and again these very qualities are inconsistent and contradictory. 
Kerouac’s hope for America lies in the individual who believes in some- 
thing and puts his belief into action, guided always by compassion. 


32. Slack, Robert C. “Thomas Wolfe: The Second Cycle,” pp. 41-53. 
The first of the cycles through which Wolfe’s novels move is “The Search 
for a Father,” a self-centered Romantic Quest. The second cycle, which a 
number of critics have failed to recognize, is the sociological “You can’t go 
home again,” a crystallization of Wolfe’s later vision of life. ~ 


33. Steen, James T. “The Vision of’ Henry James,” pp. 55-65. James’s 
long and hard look at the world is transmuted to the milieus of his novels, 
where evil is more potent than good. This “imagination of disaster” may 
have been a pose, for why would James, the man and the novelist, be so 
po shocked at what the world was coming to in 1914? The possi- 

ility exists that James’s pessimism was not all-consuming, that behind 
all the morbidity and ferocity he painted, “he either glimpsed or believed 
to exist a ‘possibility’ which transcended or enveloped the evil which 
poisoned it.” 


34. Swank, Earl R. “David Michael Jones: In Parenthesis,’ pp. 67-78. 
This 1937 novel of a British soldier's struggle to maintain a sense of con- 
tinuity while engaging in a conflict that defies reality and rationality is 
an experimental novel with Eliot-esque overtones. In attempting to show 
the dissociation which occurs in some men “when war forms a paren- 
thesis in the sentence that is the structured pattern of our experience from 
birth to death,” Jones has incorporated his own experiences of 1916, the 
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imagery of a series of French and English epics, and linguistic experi- 
ments reminiscent of Gertrude Stein and Ezra Pound. The reader still 
has the opportunity to establish his own response to a work of art hardly 
touched by the “quartermaster types of scholars . . . with their . . . inter- 
minable reduction of the flesh and blood of literature to paperwork.” 
—Charles R. Andrews 


CLASSICAL JOURNAL, LVIII:8, May 1963. 


35. Lever, Katherine. ‘The Christian Classicist’s Dilemma,” pp. 356-361. 
The dilemmas of the lovers in Chaucer's Troilus and Criseyde turned into 
a dilemma facing Chaucer himself, in trying to present in classical form a 
story reflecting fatalistic classical, rather than his own Christian, values. 
At the end Chaucer turned against his story, exhorting “yonge, fresshe 
folkes” to renounce ‘‘feynede loves” and look to Christ who alone “nyl 
falsen no wight”; his subsequent work was nonclassical. His experience 
raises the question: “Are classicism and Christianity fundamentally in- 
compatible?” 

—John O. Waller 


COLLEGE ENGLISH, XXV:2, November 1963. 


36. Oldsey, Bern, and Stanley Weintraub. “Lord of the Flies: Beelzebub 
Revisited,” pp. 90-99. This novel of William Golding, which straddles 
“the boundary line between allegory and naturalism,” cannot be inter- 
preted in exclusive political, sociological, religious, or Freudian terms. 
Critics have been too concerned with what the characters “mean,” and 
not with Golding’s skillful use of small details to build distinctive charac- 
ter portraits. 


37. Wichert, Robert A. “The Quality of Graham Greene’s Mercy,” pp. 
99-103. Major Scobie, in The Heart of the Matter, and Father Montez, 
in The Power and the Glory, “both break vows of the most serious nature, 
both commit sacrileges, both die unshriven, and both die unnaturally.” 
Yet their despairing in their final suffering spares them damnation, for 
only “a soul of good will . . . enables a man to despair.” 


38. Simon, John K. “What Are You Laughing At, Darl?” pp. 104-110. 
The madness of Darl Bundren, in Faulkner's As I Lay Dying, actually 
an expression of his tendency to depersonalize himself and to assume an 
ubiquity which sets him apart from all other characters, is evidenced in 
his seemingly irrational laughter. “All the images about which Darl may 
be laughing show humanity in a particularly dehumanized form, like 
the straw doll of Cash, that of the endless round of conformity.” 


39. Connolly, Thomas E. “A Skeletal Outline of Absalom, Absalom!” 
pp. 110-114. This outline of Faulkner’s work “may help to unravel this 


; complex novel for the undergraduate reader, and it may help the teacher 


in preparing the text for presentation. Faulkner's manipulation of time 
and point of view . . . become more obvious in such an outline.” ẹ 


Yy 


40. Sowder, William J. “Lucas Beauchamp as Existential Hero,” pp. 
115-127. Lucas, in Faulkner’s Intruder in the Dust, is an existentialist, 
for although a Negro in the rigid caste system of the Old South, he 
refuses to accept the obsequious role required of Negroes in that society. 
Instead, he becomes—in the existentialist sense—a “free” individual, 
maintaining a dignified independence in several situations involving 
himself and Chick Mallison and Gavin Stevens. 


41. Gross, Seymour L. “Fitzgerald’s ‘Babylon Revisited, ” pp. 128-135. 
Although Charlie Wales has repudiated his carefree way of life in the 
1920's, his newly developed “sensitivity, poised intelligence, and quiet 
power” are ironically insufficient for him to win back the custody of his 
daughter Honoria from his sister-in-law Marion. The injustice of the 
frustration of this attempt is symbolically conveyed by the paradoxical 
similarity of the scenes in the Ritz bar and in the home of Marion: “in 
both scenes Charlie is fundamentally isolated from the radical quality of 
the life going on around him: in the bar because of his maturity, in the 
home because of his position as a suppliant.” 


42. Bier, Jesse. “O'Hara's Appointment in Samarra: His First and Only 
Real Novel,” pp. 135-141. In this novel, which rivals Hemingway's The 
Sun Also Rises, the hero, Julian English, is a soldier in the “deadly war 
of American social experience.” Although “environmental, circumstan- 
tial, and hereditary factors” predetermine his fate to an extent, Julian’s 
failure is also due to a major character defect: “perennial boyishness.” 
—Elton F. Henley 


COLORADO QUARTERLY, XI:4, Spring 1963. 


43. Shoben, Edward J., Jr. “A Clinical View of the Tragic,” pp. 352- 
363. The tragic theater and the clinician’s office have significant corres- 
pondences: the themes of blindness to necessity, to human failure, and 
to ever-present complex conflicts, partly of the individual’s own making. 
Both the psychotherapist and the playgoer have a god’s eye view of the 
struggles they watch. Hamlet never sees, as does the playgoer, that his 
character renders him unable to achieve the revenge his society demands. 
Some implications of this point of view are (1) both therapist and 
playgoer can accept the burden of “loving the unlovables,” (2) a denial 
of the tragic leads to the belief in a loveless self-sufficiency which invites 
catastrophe, and (3) the confession of limitations is the beginning of 
wisdom, as relevant for the clinic as for the theater. 

l — Robert J. Ward 


COMMONWEAL, LXXVIII:1, March 29, 1963. 


44, McDonnell, Thomas P. “Poet from the West,” pp. 13-14. Brother 
Antoninus’s readings of his poetry at eastern colleges was a kind of 
odyssey. In these readings, “he sees the offering of his poems as the 
ritual function in a cumulative gesture of love—a communion, no less, 
which obtains between the poet and listener.” 
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, LXXVIII:7, May 10, 1963. 


45. Littlejohn, David. “Capote Collected,” pp. 187-188. Truman Ca- 
pote’s Selected Writings is not only premature, it is also bizarre. Nearly 
half of it is taken up with samples of his journalism, and the fiction se- 
lections are restricted to most of the short stories from A Tree of Night 
to Breakfast at Tiffany's. In his introduction Mark Schorer predicts that 
Capote’s next book, Iz Cold Blood, “will be the most remarkable change 
of all, and the most exciting.” 


46. Jacobsen, Josephine. “Legacy of Three Poets,” pp. 189-192. Within 
the past year three prominent American poets died: Robert Frost, E. E. 
Cummings, and William Carlos Williams. Although they were profound- 
ly different one from another, they were curiously alike in that “their ver- 
dict, the quintessence of the vision of life which their work represents, 
differs from the general tone of the artist today.” There was no easy 
optimism in their work; rather each had at the core of his poetry a belief 
in a hopeful design. i 


47. Novak, Michael. “Updike’s Quest for Liturgy,” pp. 192-195. In 
the closing ‘story of his Pigeon Feathers, John Updike not only reveals 
many of his themes, he also shows us why America needs cerémonies. 
Ceremonies, he suggests, are necessary “because through them we become 
human. But the second reason thrusts more sharply home; it is so that we 
will be able even to conceive what immortality is like, and therefore what 
we are like.’” 


, LXXVIII:10, May 31, 1963. 


48. Ohmann, Richard M. ‘Auden’s Sacred Eve,” pp. 279-281. Auden’s 
recently published collection of criticism, The Dyer's Hand, is a gloss on 
both his early and late poetry. In these essays he insists on the poets 
feeling of awe before some objects, beings, and events. “It is a sacred 
awe, a sense of the power and meaning that permeates experience, which 
animates the abstractions of this highly intellectual poet.” 


, LXXVIII:20, September 6, 1963. 


49. Sheed, Wilfred. “The Author as Fiction,” pp. 535-536. The first 
volume of .Paris Review interviews with famous authors had a curiosity 
value. But the second volume of Writers at Work is unrealistic. Its real 
value is that it demonstrates the worthlessness of this kind of information 
about authors. The most haunting interview in this series is George Plimp- 
ton’s conversation with Ernest Hemingway. 


, LXXVIII:21, September 20, 1963. 


50. Hughes, Catherine. “Odets: The Price of Success,” pp. 558-559. 
Clifford Odets started out as a symbol. of rebellion in the American 
theater, but more than any other writer he ultimately was singled out as 
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a symbol of its opposite. It-should be pointed out, however, that in the 
30’s the motion picture studios were not only offering fabulous salaries; 
but also the promise of artistic freedom. . l 


, LXXIX:1, September 27, 1963. 


51. Ohmann, Carol B., and Richard M. “Class Notes from Vassar,” pp. 
12-15. Mary McCarthy is a realist in that in her fiction “she surveys 
the inner landscape.” Her realism may be embarrassing, but an identifi- 
cation takes place. In her most recent novel, The Group, her characters are 
comic, and her theme is similar to that of Thornton Wilder’s Our Town: 
“the tragic velocity of life, the elusive nature of experience, which can 
never be stopped or even truly felt.” 

. —Bernard P. Fatragher 


CRITIQUE, VI:2, Fall 1963. 


52. Trachtenberg, Alan. “Barth and Hawkes: Two Fabulists,” pp. 4-18. 
The novels of John Hawkes describe a world of deteriorated values, treat- 
ing in a more or less surrealistic way various episodes in the nightmare 
of history. Thus The Cannibal depicts the released inmates of a German 
insane asylum whose nationalistic dreams of 1914 are carried over into 
1945. The Goose on the Grave follows a street singer of Venice through 
a sick and violent world where people stubbornly cling to a vanished 
past. John Barth’s interests are metaphysical, but he too is a fabulist. His 
characters are afflicted with “cosmopis,” a disease of too much imagina- 
tion, which prevents one from making choices. The existential problem 
is most entertainingly presented in The Sot-Weed Factor, a picaresque 
historical novel whose hero once says, “I cannot choose, sweet Anna: 
twixt Stools My Breech falleth to the Ground.” 


53. Guerard, Albert J. “The Prose Style of John Hawkes,” pp. 19-29. 
The main development of Hawkes’s style from The Cannibal (1948) to 
The Lime Twig (1961) has been from groping expression to deliberate 
manipulation of the reader’s sympathies. In-the first novel we see acer- 
tain love of literary display, a pretty and self-conscious prose. From 
the beginning, however, Hawkes has been capable of irony and firm con- 
trol. In later novels especially, one sees a dry and formal pace used for 
description of grisly events; often there is a connotation of sexual horrors. 
As to voice, Hawkes’s work shows an interplay between the elevated prose 
of an “implied author” and the colloquialism of a narrator. In The Lime 
Twig, the standard first-person narration is accompanied by a gloss in 
racing journalese. 


54. Reuttinger, D. P. “The Cannibal: ‘The Reality of Victim, ” pp. 
30-37. Like other works by Hawkes, The Cannibal is “a vision of cyclical, 
depersonalized disaster.” Its setting is Germany in the aftermath of 
World War II, but present action echoes past events, and it is suggested 
that the romantic nationalism of early times is not dead. One episode is 
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a gratuitous act of cannibalism—the “Duke” kills a boy “on what becomes 
perversely romanticized as a nocturnal fox-hunt,” and eats him. Can- 
nibalism is in fact a controlling image in the book: “Starved for some 
national identity in lieu of one more personal, all members of this com- 
munity begin in various ways to feed on one another.” 


55. Matthews, Charles. ‘The Destructive Vision of John Hawkes,” pp. 
38-52. The nightmarish quality of Hawkes’s world suggests that sense of 
destruction which modern man feels when confronted with the institutions 
and ideals that formerly gave meaning to life. The Cannibal is about 
Germany and the whole world as well. It ends with an episode of can- 
nibalism and the reopening of an insane asylum, suggesting the rebirth of 
nationalism. The Beetle Leg is a sort of Western, but its characters re- 
semble those of medieval demonology. The Goose on the Grave and 
The Owl both have European settings: the former depicts the crippling 
effect of rituals inherited from the past; the latter suggests the corruption 
of succeeding generations by preceding ones. The Lime Twig is Hawkes’s 
version of a thriller; it has less of the dreamlike quality, But its theme 
is loneliness and its humor grim. 


56. Schickel, Richard. “The Floating Opera,” pp. 53-67. The plot of 
Barth’s first novel, The Floating Opera (1956), concerns one day in the 
life of the hero. Todd Andrews recalls five moments of unusual interest 
in his life (including an affair with his friend’s wife) but decides, philo- 
sophically, that there is no real reason for living. On the point of suicide, 
he decides also that there is, similarly, no good reason for ending life, so 
he goes on as before. The novel is a searching exploration of an exis- 
tential position and at the same time a presentation of characters who are 
not only symbols but living persons. 


57. Smith, Herbert F. “Barth’s Endless Road,” pp. 68-76. A systematic 
study of the problem of nihilism, The End of the Road uses three devices 
which make possible the exploration of a philosophy that deńies the 
reality which ordinary fiction must presuppose. There is the device of 
imperfect vision (the narrator questions his own existence), the device 
of parody, and the device of non-realistic ethical tableaux. In the latter 
Barth presents a balanced and elaborately perfect love triangle composed 
of Joe Morgan, Joe’s wife Rennie, and Jacob Horner. Joe comes to re- 
present God, or ethical positivism, and Jacob becomes Satan or moral 
nihilism. Later, they take on other significances. The main theme is 
Jacob Horner’s attempt to move from volitional paralysis to responsi- 
bility. 


58. Rovit, Earl. “The Novel as Parody: John Barth,” pp. 77-85. The 
problem faced by a writer who believes that nothing has intrinsic value 
is that by choosing a form he implies value. In our age novelists have had 
to explore “the world of the marginal consciousness” or else write 
a “parody” novel based on an arbitrarily selected, closed system. The Sot- 
Weed Factor pretends to be about the life of one Ebenezer Cooke, an 
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Englishman who in 1708 published a poem by that title on his adventures 
in Maryland. Barth uses both the historical facts and the literary conven- 
tions of the 18th century: here are all the devices of novels like 
Tom Jones, meticulously parodied. Barth has failed, however, in his prob- 
able intention of making some positive statement about value. The elabor- 
ate parody form suffocates the theme. 


59. Bryer, Jackson R. “Two Bibliographies,” pp. 86-94. John Barth has 
written several stories, an essay, and three novels: The Floating Opera, 
1956; The End of the Road, 1958; and The Sot-Weed Factor, 1960. John 
Hawkes’s novels are The Cannibal, 1949; The Beetle Leg, 1951; The 
Goose on the Grave [and The Owl}, 1959; and The Lime Twig, 1961. 
Other forms he has practiced in are the short story, the poem and the 
critical essay. [Each of Bryer’s bibliographies lists critical articles and 
reviews about the author in question. } 

—D. M. Murray 


DISCOURSE, VI:4, Autumn 1963. 


60. Fryxell, Donald R. “The Significance of Hamlet’s Delay,” pp. 270- 
284. Since Shakespeare stresses Hamlet’s delay, the critic must ask “why?” 
Hamlet is a highly civilized poe, and he delays because vengeance is to 
him “morally and religiously” wrong. As a reflecting, thinking man, 
Hamlet cannot kill the King. 


61. Fryxell, Lucy Dickinson. “George Herbert: Anti-Metaphysical 
Poet?” pp. 293-299. “Praised, damned, and defended as a ‘metaphysical’ 
poet, Herbert disliked both “over-involved style and excessive subtleties.” 
While he felt a poem might do the work of a sermon, and would some- 
times use simple, plain diction, he also had love for the beauty of lan- 
guage, and thought “Beautie and Beauteous words should go together.” 


62. Pineas, Rainer. “Smoke and Fire in the Reformation—The Polemics 

of Robert Barnes,” pp. 300-309. Barnes (1495-1540), a Protestant 

polemicist, makes himself seem right in two ways, “by identifying his 

theological beliefs with those of” accepted Christian heroes and by em- 

proving a persona embodying the Christian virtues. He employs against 
is opposition vilification, ridicule, sarcasm, and irony. 


63. Bernard, Kenneth. “Henry James’ Unspoken Discourse in ‘Mrs. Med- 
win, ” pp. 310-314. The art of reading the later James involves under- 
standing what he does not say. The characters’ unspoken discourse in 
“Mrs. Medwin” often has more meaning than their spoken words. 


64. Targan, Barry. “The Dramatic Structure of The Alchemist,’ pp. 
315-324. Comparison of David Maurer’s The Big Con and Jonson’s play 
reveals that the con game has not changed significantly in the past 300 
years. Jonson reveals moral truths, rather than moral judgments, through 
the classical structure of protasis, epitasis, and catastrophe. 

° —Jack B. Moore 
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ESQUIRE, LX:6, December 1963. 


65. Agee, James. “James Agee, by Himself,” pp. 149, 289-290. [An 
hinds EET sketch written in 1942 and never before published is 
here reproduced. } . ; 


66. Klonsky, Milton. “Squash and Stretch,” pp. 163, 265; 266, 268- 
270, In retrospect, Maxwell Bodenheim can be seen more clearly now 
than when he lived; not a good poet, he has. yet “for us, now . . . come 
into. his own as a kind:of bohemian culture hero, an Ur-beatnik.” As a 
Greenwich Village character, only hipster-like Joe Gould, his coritempor- 
ary, is comparable. Opposed as they are, “they co-substantiate and belong 
to, each: other.” 

—John S. Phillipson 


ETC., XIX:3, October 1962. 


67. Rankin, Dave. “Ben Jonson: Semanticist,” pp. 289-297. Jonson 
demonstrates in Every Man in His Humour, The Alchemist, and Volpone 
an understanding of the principles of general semantics: (1) the word 
is not the thing, ' (2) words can be used to deceive oneself, (3) idealiza- 
tion is dangerous, and (4) the map is not the territory. — 


68. Read, Allen Walker. “Linguists and the Sense of Mission,” pp. 
323-334. A sense of mission has always been common among students 
of language, from the cranks who want to purify a language to the advo- 
cates of the Whorfian hypothesis [Benjamin Lee Whorf} concerning 
the influence of language on culture. The Whorfian view, however, is.not 
inconsistent with the ob icaive observation of language as it exists. 


69. Dunford, Katherine. “Benjamin Franklin’s ‘Bold and Arduous Pro- 
ject, ” pp. 335-340. Franklin’s deliberate self-reform, delineated in his 
Axiobiography, seems a basically valid means of human improvement. 


70. Newman, John B. “Semantic Goals for Aphasia Therapy: Reversal 
or Rehabilitation?” pp. 341-343. Laura L. Lee’s “Some Semantic Goals 


| for, Aphasia Therapy,” ETC., XVIII:3 (October 1961), 261-264 [See 


| 
| 





AES, VI:7, Item 1633}, recommends inducing in the aphasic the very 
abstract orientation that general semantics attempts to destroy. 


71. Lee, Laura L. “A Reply to Mr. Newman,” pp. 343-345. Any lan- 


guage, any socially workable world-view, demands abstractions. General 
semantics does not attempt to destroy them but to make us see that they are 
abstractions: 


72. Anderson, Albert T. “A New Trend in Definition,” pp. 349-360. 
The hostility of critics of Webster's Third New International Dictionary 


shows how strong are myths about language. The Third is better than 
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the Second in particularizing levels of usage, in selection of entries, in 
definitions, in. citations, and in phonology. 
—James C. Austin 


FITZGERALD NEWSLETTER, No. 17, Spring 1962. 


73. Long, Robert E. “A Note on Color Symbolism in The Great Gatsby,” 
pp. 1-3. Less obvious than the symbolism of green is Fitzgerald’s con- 
sistent use of gold-yellow, associated with Gatby’s illusion of success as 
well as with “scrutiny from a higher world’; blue, associated with a 
“twilight fairy world”; and white, associated with Gatsby’s hope for the 
mysterious and beautiful as well as its betrayal. 


, No. 19, Fall 1962. 


74. Hagopian, John V. “A Prince in Babylon,” pp. 1-3. “Babylon Revis- 
ited” is a Dantesque story. To gain custody of his daughter Honoria, 
Charlie Wales must not only repent his life in Paris and be morally re- 
born, but suffer in Purgatory. His redemption is promised by his Beatrice- 
like wife in a dream. =~ 


, No. 20, Winter 1963. 


75. Le Vot, A. E. “Our Mutual Friend and The Great Gatsby,” pp. 1-4. 
Although Fitzgerald makes better use of the symbols in the structure of 
his novel, his juxtaposition of George Wilson’s wasteland and Gatsby’s 
West Egg mansion parties is strikingly similar to Dickens’s contrast of 
the desert bordering poor R. Wilfer’s home and the visitors of wealthy 
Nicodemus Boffin’s mansion. The lists of guests are introduced in a 
similar way and the effect is in much the same tone. It looks as if Fitz- 
gerald might have been influenced by Dickens’s novel. 


76. Bruccoli, Matthew J. “Gatsby’s Car,” pp. 4-5. Although Gatsby’s 
“death car” is often assumed to be a Rolls-Royce, it is not necessarily so. 
Gatsby has three cars: a Rolls-Royce, probably a limousine; a yellow 
station wagon; a cream convertible that may be a Duesenberg, rather than 
a Rolls-Royce. Í 


—R. A. Davies 


FORUM, III:12, Winter 1963. z 


77. Brodbar, Harold. “Late Renaissance Astronomy and the ‘New Phil- 
osophy,’” pp. 19-27. The astronomy of Copernicus, Brahe, Galileo; and 
Kepler upset belief in a geocentric, harmonious, immutable universe.. The 
resulting confusion and pessimism are reflected in the literature. of Donne, 
Burton, and others. 


78. Gale, Robert L. “Redburn and Holden—Half-Brothers One Century 
Removed,” pp. 32-36. Redburn and Catcher in the Rye are remarkably 
similar: each has a structure of introductory chapters, a three-part main 
body, and an epilogue; both use a first person narrator; both “combine 
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humor, melancholy, poignancy, and irony”; both are symbolical. The 
Catcher in the Rye has a more consistent tone, more unity, and franker 
language and situations than Redburn. Redburn and Holden, both out- 
siders and questers, are “spiritual brothers”: they are capable of compas- 
sion as well as self-pity; they are “‘uncorrupt amid corruption”; they hate 
authority. Each novel treats the theme of youthful disillusionment. 


, IV:1, Spring-Summer 1963. 


79. Scanlon, Lawrence E. “Henry James’s ‘Compositional Resource and 
Value Intrinsic, ” pp. 13-19. James aesthetic includes a theory developed 
by Horatio Greenough as early as 1843 of both mechanical and organic 
functionalism. James’s theory of representational realism described in 
“The Art of Fiction” is replaced in the Prefaces by a concern for com- 
positional values: verisimilitude is no longer so important as the practi- 
cality or workability of a character or scene. According to James’s theory, 
the mechanical and organic functions of a novel’s elements are fused in 
the completed art form. 


80. Hovey, Richard B. “Tennyson’s ‘Locksley Hall’: A Re-Interpreta- 
tion,” pp. 24-30. Tennyson’s psychologically realistic portrayal of frus- 
trated love in “Locksley Hall” unifies the poem. The neurotic wander- 
ings of the narcissistic, masochistic, and sadistic hero’s emotions determine 
the structure of the poem. The rhythm, setting, imagery, and conflict 
in the poem reflect these emotions and develop the theme that “Iove 
frustrated breeds hate.” 


, 1V:2, Fall 1963. 


81. Mendel, Sydney. “Literature and the Roads to Consciousness,” pp. 
4-10. Man’s spiritual progress is from Unconsciousness (innocence) to 
Self-Consciousness (awareness of self) to Consciousness (unselfish yet 
independent experience of the reality of self as an existent being). Much 
literature deals with the problems of the Self-Conscious, or “Hamletian” 
man; some, e.g., Tolstoy’s War and Peace, depict the final transformation 
of such a man. In literature, the transformation is often effected (1) by 
peasants (or sometimes by animals or women), symbolizing the Uncon- 
scious state; (2) by suffering, which reminds man of his limitations; or 
(3) by death, which irrefutably demonstrates the isolation and impotence 
of self. All are roads to Consciousness. 


82. Stevenson, John W. ‘“Housman’s Lyric Tradition,” pp. 17-21. Too 
much criticism sees A. E. Housman’s poetry only as an expression of ado- 
lescent pessimism or of the poet’s own experience. Housman’s poetry is 
in the Romantic lyric tradition in that its theme is “of man’s relation to 
nature, of his search for identity in the divided world.” However, Hous- 
man’s view of man’s alienation from nature and his treatment of the 
search for identity have more in common with Hemingway's realistic 
fiction than with Wordsworth’s Romantic lyrics. 
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83. Eaker, J. Gordon. “John Henry Newman’s Contribution to Belief,” 
pp. 22-25. Newman desired “to help others to build a firm rational basis 
tor the faith that is beyond reason.” He believed that a religious man 
should submit to the authority of the Church, which is better able to 
interpret scripture. He argued that man achieves grace through baptism, 
not faith alone (Lectures on Justification); that Roman Catholic doctrines 
developed logically from primitive Christianity (Doctrine of Develop- 
ment); and that the “illative sense,” not reason, allows man to find re- 
ligious certitude (The Grammar of Assent). Unfortunately, Newman re- 
jected “whatever good there is in Liberalism,” distrusted knowledge, un- 
derrated the goodness of human nature, and too sharply contrasted faith 
and the world. 


84. Lund, Mary Graham. “Shelley as Frankenstein,” pp. 28-31. Both 
Shelley and Byron encouraged Mary Shelley to write. Shelley perhaps 
was Mary Shelley’s model in Frankenstein for “the scientist who would 
risk all, if he might in the least ameliorate a suffering humanity and 
bring it nearer the perfection he envisioned.” 


85. Canaday, Nicholas, Jr. ‘The Theme of Authority in Melville’s Typee 
and Omoo,” pp. 38-41. Typee and Omoo are not simply travel books: 
they deal with the theme of authority, a theme appearing in all of Mel- 
ville’s major works. Both books comment on the evil effects of bringing 
European civilization to the islands; both present sailor’s rebellions against 
and escape from intolerable ship captains. Omoo further develops the 
theme of authority in its account of the anti-authoritarian rovers and in its 
examination of the role of the ship captain. 

—Elsie Adams 


HIBBERT JOURNAL, LXI:2, January 1963. 


86. West, Paul. ‘Arthur Miller and the Human Mice,” PP- .84-86. 
Miller's is a social drama, dealing with “the good man SORE “the 
psychology of unheroic economic man hovering between isolation and 
community . . . selfishness and dedication.” His plays are Christian, show- 
ing “an almost theological care for the meaning of the individual's life,” 
giving “the sociology of ordinariness, the theology of the individual,” 
“the tragedy of modern man in terms of a Christian existentialism.” 
They bring to mind Conrad, Twain’s Huckleberry Finn, and Camus. His 
“drama of human worry . . . is intended to restore . . . a sense of human 
and humane responsibility.” 
—John O. Waller 


IOWA ENGLISH YEARBOOK, No. 6, Fall 1961. 


87. Griffith, Clark. “Emily and Him: A Modern Approach to Emily 
Dickinson’s Love Poetry,” pp. 13-22. Miss Dickinson’s love poetry is not 
directed to any real lover, for in her isolation she doted upon herself and 
saw the possessive male as the chief threat to her neurotic world. This 
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“dread of generalized masculinity” can be seen throughout the language 
and subject matter of her poetry. 


88. Jumper, Will C. “The Language of Wallace Stevens,’ pp. 23-24. 
Steveiis’s “Sunday Morning” illustrates well seven of his basic stylistic 
characteristics: (1) an erudite vocabulary; (2) lengthy sentences with 
much parallelism; (3) dictional and syntactical archaisms; (4) polysylla- 
bic, epithetical adjectives for almost all nouns; (5) the juxtaposing of two 
abstract nouns with the word “of”; (6) rhetorical progressions within 
sentences; and (7) heavy alliteration. 


89. Jacobs, Robert G. “The Voices of Richard Eberhart,” pp. 24-28. 
“The Horse Chestnut Tree,” “The Virgin,” and “The Incomparable 
Light” show Eberhart’s highly pluralistic style, one not usually found 
among modern poets. Eberhart “can be lyric, satiric, or rhapsodic, and 
each mode has its appropriate style . . . because he has developed his 
voices so consistently.” 


, No. 7, Fall 1962. 


90. Fasel, Ida. “Emily Dickinson’s Walden,” pp. 22-28. Miss Dickin- 
son’s decision to isolate herself in her home in Amherst was probably in- 
fluenced by Thoreau’s Walden, in which “he had offered, by his own 
example, a way of re-forming her life and, in a new relation to the uni- 
verse, resolving her increasingly painful dilemma.” 


91. Jumper, Will C. “Form Versus Structure in a Poem of W. B. Yeats,” 
pp. 41-44. In “From the ‘Antigone, ” a poem of the “middle period,” 
Yeats stressed the logicality of stanzaic development at the expense of 
“meter, rime, and stanza pattern.” 


— No. 8, Fall 1963. 


92. Skutches, Peter. ‘‘Keats’s Grecian Urn and Myth,” pp. 45-51. It is 
“the imaginative soul of the poet which interacts with the urn and the 
frieze to translate the essence of sensuous beauty into spiritual truth,” i.e., 
into myth. 


93. McCall, John. ‘Browning’s Uncloseted Dramas,” pp. 51-55. Robert 
Browning’s drama Strafford failed because of weak characterization and 
because the Victorian audience was not used to the complexity of plot and 
the rhetorical excesses in imitation of the Elizabethan stage. A Blot in 
the ’Scutcheon failed because of platitudinous dialogue, and Colombe’s 
Birthday failed because the outcome of the play is “postulated in the first 
act.” 


94. Haber, Tom Burns. “A. E. Housman’s Notebooks and His Posthu- 
mous Poetry,” pp. 55-62. The corpus of Housman’s pee pub- 
lished poetry has undergone an unfortunate amount of editorial dismem- 
berment by Housman’s brother Laurence and many rival publishing firms. 
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95. Nelson, Harland S. “Eden and Golgotha: Conrad’s Use of the 
Bible in The Nigger of the Narcissus,” pp. 63-67. The scene aboard ship 
in which “Wait’s demoralizing effect on the crew first appears” resem- 
bles the Fall in the Garden of Eden in that an idyllic scene is destroyed by 
the appearance of Wait, who symbolizes “the awareness all men have that 
they must die.” In the storm scene, re goes the agony and the final 
victory of the ship to Christ’s passion, and then showing the crew taking 
the credit for her recovery” reveal the crew’s “state of spiritual pride.” 


96. Mandel, Siegfried. “Lafcadio Hearn and the Jikininkis,” pp. 67-72. 
Hearn’s “categoric association with romanticism” is a fallacy perpetuated 
even by competent critics. Hearn’s journalistic writings, dramatic critic- 
ism, book reviews, interest in American folk stories, novellas Youma and 
Chita, and many of his realistic short stories reveal his non-romantic side. 


97. Fasel, Ida. “ ‘Called Back’: A Note on Emily Dickinson,” pp. 73-74. 
The two words which compose Miss Dickinson’s last note to her Norcross 
cousins, “Called Back,” come from Hugh Conway's “popular novel of 
that name.” Both Miss Dickinson and the heroine of the novel had ex- 
perienced earlier a type of spiritual and somatic divorcement; both, how- 
ever, experienced a reconcilement of body and spirit late in their lives. 


98. Shackford, John B. “Sterne’s Use of Catachresis in Tristram Shandy,” 
pp. 74-79. Sterne employs.two types of catachrestic aposiopesis to avoid 
printing prurient words: (1) a directed variety, in which connotative 
words surrounding the omission force one to insert the most bawdy possi- 
bility; and (2) an undirected variety, in which the reader may insert any 
off-color words ad libitum. 

—Elton F. Henley 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC PHILOLOGY, LXII:2, 
April 1963. 


99. Gargano, James W. “Technique in ‘Crossing Brooklyn Ferry’: The 
Everlasting Moment,” pp. 262-269, “Through the resources of his tech- 
nique,” Whitman accomplishes the “obliteration of time, place, and dis- 
tance more successfully than he does in his formal rationalizations.” A 
moment of heightened observation is discovered to partake of eternity 
and divinity; the reader has participated in this experience with the poet. 


100. Marcus, Mordecai. “Eugene O’Neill’s Debt to Thoreau in A Touch 
of the Poet,” pp. 270-279. Thoreau is a model for Simon Harford; Hugh 
Quoil (described in Walden and the Journal). a model for Cornelius 
Melody; and Thoreau’s mother a model for Deborah Harford. O’Neill’s 
use of these sources “suggests the depth and bitterness of [his] feelings 
about the betrayal of American life by materialism.” 


101. Chambers, A. B. “Milton’s Proteus and Satan’s Visit to the Sun,” 
pp. 280-287. The allusion to Proteus in Satan’s visit to the sun (PL IU, 
599-605) must be explained by mythography, not science. 
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102. Freeman, Arthur. “The Authorship of The Tell-Tale,” pp. 288- 
292. “The Tell-Tale is chiefly, if not entirely, the work of Thomas 
Dekker,” as is evidenced by “Dekkerisms” of phrasing, plot-development, 
and imagery. 


103. Frey, Leonard H. “Exile and Elegy in Anglo-Saxon Christian Epic 
Poetry,” pp. 293-302. The Christian narratives Andreas, Guthlac, and 
Christ and Satan employ parts of the pattern of exile-elegiac poetry which 
is seen in its entirety in The Wanderer. 


104. Bambas, Rudolph C. “Another View of the Old English Wife's 
Lament,” pp. 303-309. The difficulties in considering The Wife's Lament 
to be a feminine monologue are much greater than those apparent if it 
is taken as the complaint of a thane separated from his lord. 


105. Towers, Tom H. “Thematic Unity in the Story of Cynewulf and 
Cyneheard,” pp. 310-316. The background and theme of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle entry for 755 are “boldly political.” The political con- 
cept is more sophisticated than the comitatus. 


106. Bernbrock, John E. “Notes on the Towneley Cycle Slaying of 
Abel,” pp. 317-322. St. Ambrose’s fourth-century treatise De Cain et 
Abel “played an extremely important role in shaping the plot and char- 
acterization of the Towneley play, a version with numerous elements 
unique among contemporary renditions of the story.” 


107. Sanders, Charles Richard. “Some Lost and Unpublished Carlyle- 
Browning Correspondence,” pp. 323-335. Four previously unpublished 
letters [here published} and six known only through references to them 
throw light on the Carlyle-Browning friendahip. 


, LXII:3, July 1963. 


108. Reiss, Edmund. “Chaucer's Friar and the Man in the Moon,” pp. 
481-485. “Hubert” is a traditional name for the Man in the Moon, as is 
evidenced by “The Man in the Moon,” Ms Harley 2253. By calling the 
Friar Huberd, Chaucer implies his inherently evil nature. 


109. Crampton, Georgia Ronan. “Transitions and Meaning in T'he Book 
of the Duchess,” pp. 486-500. The theme of The Book of the Duchess 
is the question, “How does man meet loss?” Chaucer gives no answers, 
but manages transitions “so as to direct the reader toward the hard state- 
ments . . . about deprivation, consolation, the hazards of fortune and the 
consequences of decision.” 


110. Davidson, Frank. “The Tempest: An Interpretation,” pp. 501-517. 
An examination of 20th-century critics’ views of the meaning of The 
Tempest shows there to be a great variety and much conflict. With parti- 
cular attention to the statements of Northrop Frye, Donald Stauffer, and 
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Hardin Craig, one can work out a composite analysis “based on philoso- 
phical and psychological thinking of the Tudor era.” 


111. Weidner, Henry M. “Homer and the Fallen World: Focus of 
Satire in George Chapman’s The Widow's Tears,’ pp. 518-532. The 
Widow's Tears should be ranked with the best of Jonson and Middleton. 
Tharsalio the cynic is the central character, “the modern world’s self- 
defeating parody of heroic action and knowledge,” the inverse of Homer’s 
Ulysses. 


112. Stanwood, Paul Grant. “St. Teresa and Lies a Beaumont’s Psyche,” 
pp. 533-550. Beaumont’s Spenserian epic is probably the longest poem in 
English; it reflects much of the intellectual and literary milieu of the 
1640’s. St. Teresa’s “imagistic, picture-minded mysticism, with its rap- 
tures, its visions, its supersensory phenomena’ becomes “a manner of 
expression that suited well [Beaumont’s]} liturgical and dogmatic mind.” 


113. Griffith, Clark. “Caves and Cave Dwellers: The Study of a Ro- 
mantic Image,” pp. 551-568. Emerson, Melville, Poe, and Hawthorne 
made extensive use of cave-imagery; analysis of their various approaches 
to the image points to “the four major view points of which the American 
Romantic movement as a whole appears to have been composed.” 


114. Griffin, Robert J., and William A. Freedman. “Machines and Ani- 
mals: Pervasive Motifs in The Grapes of Wrath,” pp. 569-580. Machines 
and animals function in GOW as “sources of tropes, as signs and under- 
scoring devices, and ultimately as persistent symbols.” They contribute to 
the unity of the narrative and interchapters, and function significantly to 
enrich the thematic development. 


115. Frey, John R. “Anglo-German Literary Bibliography for 1962,” 
pp. 611-616. : 
—Barbara A. Paulson 


KANSAS MAGAZINE, 1963. 


116. Horsch, Janice. “Faulkner on Man’s Struggle with Communication,” 
pp. 77-83. Faulkner’s characters use speech to break out of their loneliness, 
but it is a fallible instrument, capable of misleading both speaker and 
hearer. Some of them achieve a kind of wordless, almost telepathic com- 
munication. Others achieve communication through the sense of touch. 


117. Yerby, Janet. “ ‘Proverbs of Hell’ and ‘Apocalypse, ” pp. 84-88. A 
recent essay attacking the over-organization of society, “Apocalypse,” by 
Norman O. Brown, brings to mind William Blake’s attack on rationalism 
in “Proverbs of Hell.” Blake’s philosophy is better because it naturally 
has a simplicity and innocence that Brown’s strains after unsuccessfully. 
—S. J. Sackett 
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LIT, No. 2, 1958. 


118. Provost, M. Anne. “Saint Joan Plays Cupid,” pp. 13-15. The friend- 
ship between George Bernard Shaw and Dame Laurentia McLachlan is re- 
vealed by their letters. 


119. Hall, Robert. “Aengus and Leda,” pp. 42-46. In W. B. Yeats’s 
“The Song of Wandering Aengus,” Aengus is Yeats himself; the poem 
describes his “‘coming-to-be of poetic consciousness” and displays his 
ambition to be a mystic. By the time of “Leda and the Swan,” however, 
Yeats had come to realize that the mystic commands only one of the three 
elements of human nature—flesh, mind, and spirit--at the expense of 
the other two, whereas a poet must be able to handle all three. 


, No. 3, 1959. 


120. Ebner, Dean. “Longinus, Sublimity, and Paradise Lost,” pp. 1-8. 
Milton’s epic is “a permanent monument to Longinus’s influence—the 
living embodiment of his five sources of sublimity.” It shows greatness 
of idea, passion, masterful use of figures of speech, elevated diction, and 
harmonious arrangement. 


121. Sullivan, Barbara. “An Easter Poem,” pp. 38-43. Gerard Manley 


_ Hopkins’s poem “The Wreck of the Deutschland” describes in Part I 


Hopkins’s own spiritual struggle to accept the will of God with his own 
free will; in Part II, in narrating the story of a nun who drowned in the 


| Deutschland, Hopkins shows that her serenity was possible because of 


her trust in God’s mastery. This is important to Hopkins’s own spiritual 
development, for it gives him a new insight; he “has in a metaphorical 
sense also given birth to Christ in himself,” and the poem ends on a feel- 
ing of the resurrection of mankind which Christ has made possible. 


122. Diskin, John. “Convention and Reality: Edith Wharton’s The Age 
of Innocence,” pp. 44-52. Although The Age of Innocence shows New- 
land Archer’s complete dependence on society and uses him as the view- 
point character, actually the theme is carried by the story of Ellen Olenska, 
which Archer does not fully understand. Ellen loves Archer because he 
stands for the innocence of her childhood, and if she gives herself to 
him he would no longer do so; so she comes to a sense of reality closer 
to reality than his. Ultimately the age of innocence is not childhood but 


| the time when we are ‘‘free from the fear that what is most real to us 


may not be really there.” 


123. Edwards, Clifford. “Mr. Arnold and Mr. Pater Discuss Dylan 
Thomas: A Conversation in Limbo,” pp. 53-67. Pater’s approach to 
literature, by being more open to subjective feeling than Arnold’s, holds 
more to offer when faced with something new, though Arnold’s concept 
of poetry as “criticism of life” is of more value than his attempt to ob- 
jectify poetic judgment in the touchstone theory. 
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, No. 4, 1963. . 


124. Fortin, Marilyn B. “Jack Burden’s Search for Identity in All the 
King’s Men,” pp. 33-37. Robert Penn Warren’s theme in All the King’s 
Men is self-knowledge. Jack Burden’s efforts to withdraw completely 
from human relationships are punctured when Willie Stark violates his 
image of Anne Stanton; he sees that man cannot escape guilt and that 
“the only thing from which man can make good is evil.” Thus he is 
reborn as a brother to all men. . 


125. Jensen, Emily. “Saul Bellow’s The Victim: A View of Modern 
Man,” pp. 38-44. Bellow’s five novels show a developing concept of 
man. In The Victim, his second, man realizes his weakness and personal 
responsibility; he realizes that he does not know the answers to the ulti- 
mate questions, but rather than give in to despair he chooses to “hold on 
and enjoy life.” 


126. Hensley, Charles S. “George Wither’s Role as Humanist,” pp. 45- 
53. The 200 poems in Wither’s Emblemes often use humanistic learning 
to reinforce their purpose of providing “a comprehensive guide to con- 
duct.” His -translation of De Natura Hominum shows a “growing hu- 
manistic point of view.” The Modern States-man gives his views on the 
ideal state and presents a defense of learning. Fides-Anglicana utilizes 
humanistic studies to support his plea for restoration of confiscated lands. 
These examples of Wither’s humanism show that “his whole career should 
be studied from a new perspective.” 


127. Milton, John R. “In Memoriam: William Carlos Williams,” pp. 
54-56. Williams “is best remembered for his imagism and his concern 
for the American idiom.” i 

—S. J. Sackett 


MAINSTREAM, XVI:5, May 1963. 


128. Jerome, V. J. “Remembering Dashiell Hammett,” pp. 660-661. 
Hammett felt that his writing had to be “hard-boiled” if it were to ex- 
press his time. 

—Geoffrey C. Stokes 


MODERN AGE, VII:2; Spring 1963. 


129. Weaver, Richard M. “Two Types of American Individualism,” 
pp. 119-134. The contrasting individualism of John Randolph of Roan- 
cke and Henry David Thoreau may illuminate the problem of individual- 
ism today. The half-mad Randolph appears “a safer source of political 
inspiration” than the much-lauded Thoreau. Though an ultra-individual- 
ist, Randolph believed in “the limited though real role of government,” 
and consistently defended the smaller governmental unit against the lar- 
ger. Thoreau, defective in reason and temperament though a charming 
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writer, displayed shifting attitudes toward the state and intellectualized 
himself into impossible stances. His dialectic, ignoring facts, led “away 
from the existential world.” 


130. Shorey, Kenneth. “Contemporary Playwriting: Attempts to Regain 
a Popular Audience,” pp. 181-188. While adventure films prosper, the 
contemporary theater has long ago lost its popular appeal, being enjoyed 
-by none but professional critics and “intellectuals.” It lost its communal 
role in following the Ibsenism of G. B. Shaw, producing a dreary suc- 
cession of “problem plays.” Now in the Theater of the Absurd “we are 
all witnessing dispassionately the death of theatre.” To whom “are these 
schizophrenic experimentalists going to communicate their special ex- 
periences of being if . . . the paying customers are . . . across the street 
watching Westerns?” Though absurdest literature is sociologically im- 
portant, its proper place is not the stage. 

—John O. Waller 


MODERN DRAMA, VI:2, September 1963. 


131. Nethercot, Arthur H. “Prunes and Miss Prism,” pp. 112-116. Miss 
Prism’s name in Wilde's The Importance of Being Earnest echoes Dick- 
ens’s “Mostly Prunes and Prism,” a chapter heading in Little Dorrit that 
was a household phrase in Victorian England. 


132. Hagopian, John V. “Arthur Miller: The Salesman’s Two Cases,” 
pp. 117-125. Miller's Death of a Salesman is two dramas: a social drama 
that is Willy Loman’s and a “drama of a moral struggle toward insight 
and honest personal commitment” that is Biff’s. Neither Miller nor his’ 
critics have realized this, nor have they realized that Biff—not Willy—is 
the play’s protagonist. Miller’s use of stream-of-consciousness and the 
controlling intelligence of a limited point of view have caused some of 
the misinterpretation. 


133. O'Neill, Michael J. “Holloway on Synge’s Last Days,” pp. 126-130. 
Joseph Holloway (1861-1944), diarist and confidant of Dublin literary 
society, recorded the details of Synge’s death. 


134. Boulton, James T. “Harold Pinter: The Caretaker and Other 
Plays,” pp. 131-140. Pinter develops his drama by manipulating surface 
trivia which mask a deeper significance that can be reached only by an 
audience’s imaginative comprehension. 


135. Carnell, Corbin S. “Creation’s Lonely Flesh: T. S. Eliot and Chris- 
topher Fry on the Life of the Senses,” pp. 141-149. Fry is the more suc- 
cessful in capturing the Christian orthodoxy which binds God, man, and’ 
nature with heart, flesh, and mind. Eliot, on the other hand, is the greater 
formal artist. 
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136. Paniches, George A. “D. H. Lawrence’s Biblical Play David,” pp. 
164-176. Lawrence’s David is based on the Biblical David with whom 
Lawrence identified himself. Because no resolution is reached in his play, 
Lawrence shows his understanding of the continuing struggle of life and 
force. [Details of the writing, publication, and production of the play are 


given. } 


137. Shedd, Robert G. “Modern Drama: A Selective Bibliography of 
Works Published in English in 1962,” pp. 204-217. A lengthy bibliog- 
raphy of the drama for 1962 is given.. Three items are added to the 1960- 
61 bibliography. ; 

— Ronald W. McReynolds 


MUSIC AND LETTERS, XLIV:2, April 1963. 


138. Lincoln, Stoddard. “The First Setting of Congreve’s ‘Semele, ” pp. 
103-117. “The only attempt by an English composer to produce a com- 
pletely sung opera in English during [the] first five years of Italian opera 
in England” was John Eccles’s setting of William Congreve’s Semele, 
finished in 1707 but never produced. With his libretto Congreve proved 
that a first-rate dramatist could make the “necessary compromises for 
opera and still produce good poetic drama.” [Background is related and 


the music described. ] 
— John O. Waller 


NEUPHILOLOGISCHE MITTEILUNGEN, LXIV:1, 1963. 


139. Rowland, Beryl. “‘Bihoold the Murye Wordes of the Hoost to 
Chaucer, ” pp. 48-52. When the Host tells Chaucer in the “Prologue to 
Sic Thopas” that he looks as if he would “fynd an hare,” the interpreta- 
tion has usually been that Chaucer is looking on the ground in a searching 
manner. A different interpretation is possible when the hare and Chaucer's 
elvish countenance are looked upon as evil omens. Since the look on 
Chaucer’s face can be associated with the Black Arts, the Host demands a 
tale different from the preceding one of White Magic. Chaucer obliges 
with a merry tale and a trip to Elffland, which he should know well ac- 
cording to the Host’s implication. 


140, Gray, Douglas. “Two Songs of Death,” pp. 52-74. The two poems 
are printed in full from 17th-century Mss and are versions of poems 
printed on broadside sheets. They preserve many of the themes and ideas 
of the medieval Dance of Death. However, their rough verses have 
caused the loss of almost all the force and somber intensity of their re- 
mote progenitor. 


, LXIV:2, 1963. 


141. White, Beatrice. “Two Chaucer Notes,” pp. 170-175. (1) The 
placing of proper names contributes to the melody and sonority of Chau- 
cer’s harmonies. Emphasis on proper names is generally more evident in 
the second half of the line. Purposeful repetition of proper names in 
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initial and final positions also strengthens and gives importance to the 
delineation of characters. (2) When Sir Thopas swears on ale and bread, 
Chaucer is not burlesquing solemn oaths so much as substituting a 
“minced” or “idle” oath for the prevalent custom of blasphemous swear- 
ing. Sir Thopas’s euphemism for the elements of the Sacrament underlines 
his mock-heroic character. 


142. Jones, Claude E. “Chaucer's Custance,” pp. 175-180. Many ele- 
ments of the persecuted queen story of premedieval and medieval popu- 
larity are present in Chaucer's “Man of Law’s Tale,” but Chaucer has 
sometimes altered his sources. His inclusion of didactic material and 
miracle features lends a tone of high moral seriousness to the poem. His 
most important addition to his source is his vitalization of Custance, who 
emerges as a woman of strong and singular personality. 


143. Beum, Robert. “Some Observations on Spenser's Verse Forms,” pp. 
180-196. Spenser chose certain verse forms during certain periods of his 
life. The apprenticeship of the early 1570’s is marked by experimentation 
with a dozen or more forms. Trying new and ingenious forms fits 
Spenser's ambition, idealism, and facility with versification. The mature 
period, which begins around 1580, is dominated by stanzas of seven, 
eight, and nine lines, rime royals, ottava rimas, and the Faerie Queene 
stanza. Spenser seems to have settled upon a few patterns suitable for 
various themes and tones, and for the complexity and richness of maturing 
vision. In the occasional and commemorative poems of his later life, 
he seems to be in the youthful period again in his variety of forms, their 
elaborateness increasing as his personal involvement increases. 

— Jean Lee Johnson 


NEW STATESMAN, December 14, 1962. 


144. Grigson, Geoffrey. “The Artificial Bastard’s Poems,” pp. 869-870. 
Richard Savage’s poems are less interesting than he himself, as Johnson’s 
account of 1744 assumes. Johnson exculpates Savage by the effects of his 
sad life in London and decides that he is a type impossible either to resent 
er accept. He is foolish, obstinate, half-talented, and deluded with the 
belief he was Lady Macclesfield’s son. He has a small place as a satirist 
with some good lines from “Fulvia,” “On False Historians,” and ‘The 
Progress of a Divine.” 


, January 4, 1963. 


145. Empson, William. “Herbert's Quaintness,” p. 18. In Herbert’s ‘The 
Sacrifice” the interpretation that Jesus is a child putting the apple back is 
supported by Miss Tuve’s P in her study. Jesus, if he is at one with 
the Father, is a hypocritical speaker since he will have his revenge on those 
who torment him. Jesus forgiving his tormentors and condemning them 
is too nasty, though Empson admits it was a mistake to read Freud into this 
situation, Though the ambiguities spoil the poem, they show Herbert's 
embarrassment in accepting Christian paradoxes. His attitude was, despite 
Miss Tuve’s illustrations, not medieval. 
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, January 11, 1963. 


146. Pritchett, V. S. “Daughter of a Lady,” pp. 46-47. The novels of 
Sybille Bedford show with rapidity of presentation, brisk transitions, and 
no explanations the world of the baute bourgeoisie. She provides dramatic 
links and a rich surface of small things instead. Her passion for justice is 
shown profoundly in The Faces of Justice. She is good at defining culti- 
vated proprieties as in A Favorite of the Gods, which is the other side of 
James's Portrait of a Lady, one presenting a Puritan philanderer. A Visit 
to Don Otavio puts one boldly in the country, but makes it a bruising ex- 
perience. A Legacy, which makes a specialty of the ex-rich, displays her 
emotions of pity and indignation. 


, February 1, 1963. 


147. Kermode, Frank. “Grand Objects of Concern,” pp. 159-160. In 
the 60’s there is a need for inquiry into society like Arnold’s attacking 
barbarism, philistinism, and provincialism. We now need an analysis of 
British attitudes toward America. A new Arnold would ask for agreement 
about the things loved. In Anthony Hartley’s A State of England, the 
needful thing is economic agreement not regeneration or self-examination. 
For Arnold’s disinterest he has narrower common sense. Large questions 
cf conduct arise in the 60’s for world economic pressures may force in- 
tellectual energy into narrow political channels. That the English need to 
go culturally into Europe is a perennial criticism. 


———_—_—, February 8, 1963. 


148. Wilson, Edmund. “A Postscript to Fowler: Current Clichés and 
Solecisms,” pp. 195, 198. Recent additions to words misused or overused 
would include “based upon,” “crucial,” “deceptively simple,” “kudos,” 
“protagonist,” “massive,” “saga,” “by any standards,” “transpire,” “je- 
june,” “demean,” “fey,” “flare,” “tribute,” “wry,” “compassion,” and 
“perceptive.” 


149. Pritchett, V. S. ‘American Soldiers,” p. 207. The Pacific campaign 
changed war for American novelists. James Jones is interested in The 
Thin Red Line in psychological adjustment to war. It may be a form of 
sexual perversion. Jones, probing the question “Which is myself?” has 
no romantic bitterness, self-pity, or disillusion of WW I writers. Each 
character in Jones's novel is led to a situation where he crosses the line to 
animal behavior. Crane questions the minds of his soldiers tenderly, but 
Jones has even more a collection of psychological states than realistic chat- 
acters. He shows the will to survive despite one’s better judgment and 
understands the face of experience to be seductive as well as repellant. 


, February 22, 1963. 


150. Pritchett, V. S. “Sensitive Toff,” Pp. 273-274. Galsworthy’s For- 
syte Saga, which became a standard guide to English character, shows 
lukewarm imagination in thin thumbnail sketches, jogtrot realism, and blur 
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in feeling. Property is an English passion, according to Galsworthy. The 
theory works in The Man of Property, arousing anger, but with Soames 
dead, the Saga becomes crusty charade. The theme of beauty bought de- 
rives from Galsworthy’s own passion, but once his own divorce was over, 
he became indignant only within the English system. Soames, a Stoic ‘with 
a compulsion to love, has strength as an idea, but the idea is never deepen- 
ed. Money values do not cut off pathetic experience, we find. Irene, the 
dream of her lovers, is in fact a ruthless bitch. Galsworthy sentimentalizes 
the facts by evading them. Beauty is made the victim and passion comes 
uncalled for, according to his version. He was really fitted for the stage 
and as a dramatist was ingenious. His wife Ada paralyzed him into being 
a continual nurse, and he wanted to nurse England with all sorts of causes. 


, March 1, 1963. 


151. Jacobson, Dan. “Liberalism and Literature,” pp. 312-314. The op- 
position of perceptive modern writers like Proust, Joyce, Lawrence, Yeats, 
Mann, Gide to liberal or radical ideology requires scrutiny. James and 
Eliot hold that liberalism diminishes the energy and fineness of life. Most 
institutions or persons permeated with liberal-democratic ideas are pre- 
occupied with reducing conflict between men, classes, or nations or be- 
tween the human race and its environment. They refuse to see that con- 
flict is a condition of growth. We try to alleviate sufferings, but can we 
grapple with the complexities of Ga Our aspirations depend on 
our fears and frustrations. Some authors dismiss radical ideology to speak 
about profound experiences. Radicals fail to recognize strengths and 
insights in illness or adversity. Politics should be resonant with the full 
truth of the nature of life as in James’s The Bostonians or Mann’s The 
Magic Mountain. i 


, March 8, 1963. 


152. Banham, Rayner. “The Reputation of William Morris,” pp. 350- 
351. The exhibit staged at the Victoria and Albert in 1952 by Peter Floud 
shows Morris and Co. not as innovators in design but as mainstreamers. 
Morris’s designs for socialism are not his famous ones, but Floud tries to 
draw a line between his designing and his socialism. Owen Jones and 
Henry Cole either disseminated his ideas or they did the really practical 
thinking on Victorian ornament. Pevsner tries to father the Modern 
Movement in design and architecture on Morris, but his rural socialism, as 
in News from Nowhere, will not stand up. 


, March 29, 1963. 


153. Marcus, Steven. “An American Writer,” pp. 461-462. The works 
af Sinclair Lewis are part of the mythology of America, and his 1920's 
criticism has been assimilated to the permanent literary consciousness. The 
profound equivocation of values, both a serious interest in self-criticism 
and a contempt of the high-brow, which Lewis expressed is the charm of 
his work and the secret of its success. Lewis diagnoses Babbitt’s values 
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and then repudiates the diagnosis; creates Babbitt and affirms the superi- 
ority of the intelligence which created it. Mark Schorer’s biography shows 
that Lewis had no essential idea, not even of himself. He thought of writ- 
ing as mechanical and himself as a machine. 


154. Brophy, Brigid. “Modern Classic,” pp. 463-464. Virginia Woolf's 
novels are too vague. The meshes of attention set wide to catch “life, 
death, etc.” which Dorothy Brewster finds in studying her actually cap- 
ture little. Miss Brewster’s assertion that she sought expressive form and 
was pushed to experiment may conceal a hole, the absence of characters 
and incidents. The stream of consciousness is not an artistic necessity but 
a reverie by a clever person. Orlando and A Room of Ones Own, novel 
and essay, are the same book: sterile, facetious, self-consciously humorous. 


, April 5, 1963. 


155. Muggeridge, Malcolm. “What Am I Trying to Say?” pp. 491-492. 
Kipling told the British colonials what to say. In America this function is 
performed by TV, radio, Lippmann, Alsop, and Allen Drury. Drury in 
making the Senate serious and ennobling presents the essential virtue of 
American purpose in the world. Eugene Burdick and Harvey Wheeler in 
Failsafe show with their unresisting imbecility, a new way of saluting the 
flag. 


156. Ricks, Christopher. “The Epicene,” p. 496. Anthony Burgess in 
Honey for the Bears shows sexuality not as either/or but takes homo- 
sexuality comically. It is neither wicked nor spiritual. The Wanting Seed 
has an absence of disgust, and in an over-populated world homosexuality 
is inventively encouraged as a solution. The world needs the horrors of 
the sexual comedy. Compared to Evelyn Waugh, Burgess is less off-hand- 
edly brutal, and yet The Doctor is Sick with its picture of a man escaping 
before a brain tumor operation is cruel, and the material is heterogeneous. 
A Clock with Orange desperately straddles homo and heterosexuality, and 
it is not really a comedy. 


, April 12, 1963. 


157. Kermode, Frank. “Jonah,” p. 521. George Orwell said Henry 
Miller was important as a “Jonah, a passive acceptor of evil.” Miller 
hates mesure, and Tropic of Cancer is a messy account of mess. A re- 
semblance to Joyce and Lawrence is superficial since he lacks control. 
Miller’s surrealist celebrations of Romantic joy are the kind which Orwell 
throws out. The search for atavism, where there is no injustice, is outlined 
in his work but not actually written. His /ogici are a group of second-hand 
attitudes with an occasional audacity of phrase. 


158. Gross, John. “Ishmael,” pp. 521-522. Hazlitt’s misfortunes sprang 
from a stormy temperament. A romantic egoist, he is yet impersonal and 
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knows the value of anonymity. “On Going a Journey” opens like a song 
of the open road yet gradually talks of a journey away from the self. The 
doctrine of sympathetic imagination is the anchor of his thought; imagina- 
tion is conceived as a form of power. Hazlitt aimed to capture the im- 
mediate impact of an art-work. He is shrewd in his readings of character; 
The Spirit of the Age is like Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. 


, April 19, 1963. 


159. Pritchett, V. S. “Sainted Bookworm,” p. 605. Saintsbury’s Short 
History of English Literature attracts by its conversational style, pretense 
cf not pretending to be infallible, and its epigrams. Saintsbury has an un- 
common and happy choice of works to which he responded personally. 
His views seep out as psychological observation. With a marvelous eye 
for individuality of writing, he little considered why people wrote. Mysti- 
cal imagination meant little to him. He slighted technical problems in the 
English novel. 


, May 3, 1963. 


160. Lewis, Naomi. “Super Tramp,” Pb. 680-681. W. H. Davies is not 
a descriptive poet for his vision is highly selective. His country has a 
kinship with the town of his darker poems, and his London is that of Blake 
or older. Two influences, the mind and speech of simple tramps and the 
powerful minds of bygone writers, give vigor and freshness to his work. 
Davies's time was not good for poetry, and he has a wider range than the 
anthologies show, as in “The Heap of Rags,” “The Sea,” and the Blake- 
like animal poems. He is vain, vulgar, sentimental, and unintellectual, and 
yet his early poems attack us over a span of 50 years. He marks the end of 
a tradition of Elizabethan song-writers, medieval poets, and Blake. 

—R. E. Wiehe 


NOTES AND QUERIES, X:9, September 1963. 


161. Whitfield, Christopher. “The Parentage and Connexions of William 
Combe of Warwick,” pp. 323-326. Genealogical and biographical research 
suggests that Combe knew Shakespeare better “than the mere sale of land 
to him [Shakespeare] would suggest.” 


162. Mitchell, Bruce. “Old English Syntactical Notes,” pp. 326-328. 
(1) In Cara Pastoralis, p. 5, L. 1 (E.E.T.S. edition), the words to pem 
... Swe are wrongly linked; “to bem goes with pet to form a divided 
prepositional conjunction. (2) In line 5, same page, Sweet’s translation 
again errs: certain verb endings here show the past indicative, not the 
subjunctive. (3) The view (stated, e.g., by Cook and Mossé) that in OE 
the indicative expresses certainty, the subjunctive uncertainty or disbelief, 
is not borne out by the facts. In Cura Pastoralis p. 327, 1. 7, the second 
beop may be a scribal error for beon. (4) The Ms reading ceastre wold 
in Daniel 598, emended by some editors, needs no emendation; ceastre 
and burh are “parallel accusative objects of weold.” 
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163. Baker, Stewart A. “ ‘Weal’ in the Old English Rain,” pp. 328-329. 
To translate weal at line 39 as wall is to produce an illogical reading; to 
emend or read it as a variant of wel (a deep pool) gives good sense in 
the context. 


164. Plumstead, A. W. “Who Pointed Roister’s Letter?” pp. 329-331. 
(1) “Sophisticated dalliance, not just detached ignorance” underlies Dame 
Custance’s reading of the letter in Nicholas Udall’s Ralph Roister Doister; 
having read it and recognized its flaws, she takes pleasure in taunting 
Roister about it. (2) The text makes clear that Merygreeke was merely 
reading what was written, not extemporizing faulty punctuation; “Roister 
mispointed the letter when he copied the Scrivener’s original.” 


165. Jackson, MacD. P. “Shakespeare and Edmund Ironside,” pp: 331- 
332. If image clusters be considered a valid basis for ascription of author- 
ship, E. B. Everitt’s theory (set forth in The Young Shakespeare, 1954), 
that Edmund Ironside was an early experiment of Shakespeare’s may be 
valid. Unfortunately, fortuitous linkages exist, to cast doubt upon the 
value of image clusters as a determinant of authorship. 


166. Sen, Sailendra Kumar. “Shakespeare as a Borrower: Kellet{t} and 
Eighteenth-Century Critics,” pp. 332-334. E. E. Kellett noted in 1923 that 
Shakespeare, sometimes forgetting that his readers were unfamiliar with 
some detail in his original, omitted or failed to clarify it; Dr. Johnson, 
commenting on Pope’s noting of this fact, explained it as did Kellett. 
Kellett’s “thesis about a particular habit of Shakespeare’s mind in the 
treatment of sources . . . seems to have been well understood and well 
illustrated in Johnson’s time.” 


167. Dent, R. W. “Ovid, Marlowe, and The Insatiate Countess,” pp. 334- 
335. Previously unnoticed verbal parallels existing between Marlowe’s 
translation of Ovid's Elegies and the play The Insatiate Countess do not 
aid materially in determining who wrote the play—John Marston or Wil- 
Lam Barksted. 


168. Vernon, P. F. “The Duchess of Malfi’s Guilt,” pp. 335-338. John 
Webster's play “is mainly concerned with how good and noble people 
should behave in a society dominated by the values of ‘Machiavellian’ 
policy”; by adopting the deceitful and equivocating methods of their 
persecutors, both the Duchess and Antonio compromise their integrity and 
thus are flawed. 


169. Levin, Richard. “Dekker’s Back-Door’d Italian and Middleton’s 
Hebrew Pen,” pp. 338-340. The argument of Robert Turner in N & Q 
for January 1960 [.AES, April 1960, Item 867] that “back-door’d” in 1 
Honest Whore, Il. i. 355, refers to anal intercourse (supposed common 
in Italy) can be further supported. Similar references occur in Act II of 
Middleton’s Michaelmas Term and in two places in The Nice Valour 
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(Fletcher and Middleton’s?). A fourth example, less obvious, is found 
in Middleton’s A Game at Chess, where the Black Knight says of the 
Italians, “They put theire pens the Hebrewe waye methinkes” (I. i. 332); 
es wh slang for penis, and Hebrew is written backwards—i.e., from right 
to left. 


170. Anderson, Donald K., Jr. “The Date of Handwriting of a Manu- 
script Copy of Ford’s Perkin Warbeck,” pp. 340-341. (1) An undated 
Ms copy in the Bodleian Library of John Ford’s Perkin Warbeck can al- 
most certainly be dated 1745; the chief evidence for this is the name of 
the actor Furnival for the role of Henry VII, both in the Ms and in a 
newspaper advertisement of December 18, 1745, for a performance of the 
play the next day. (2) The Ms was written by at least four hands, the 
scribe who wrote “Furnival” making “the most significant departures 
from the original text of the play, those in the final scene.” 


171. Hall, Roland. “O.E.D. Antedatings from William James,” pp. 341- 
346. Five pages of words from James antedate their earliest citations as 
shown in the main body of OED; four additional entries represent post- 
datings and other corrections. 


172. Maxwell, J. C. “The Swinburne Letters and O.E.D.,” pp. 346-347. 
One antedating and 16 entries not in OED are supplied from Vols. 5 and 
6 of the Swinburne letters (1962 publication), concluding the series. A 
note at VI, 304 to IV, 283 identifying a quotation as a general reference 
to Uriah Heep is not quite right; the reference actually is an exact one— 
“to Mrs. Kenwigs in Nicholas Nickleby, Ch. 16.” 


173. Kilby, James A. “Drinking Danes in Shakespeare and Marston,” 
p. 347. J. Dover Wilson was probably right in thinking that political 
expediency underlay Shakespeare’s omission, from the First Folio, of Ham- 
let’s comments about the drinking habits of the Danes. Between 1601 and 
1616 Marston changed Dane to Turke in a similar pejorative context in 
facke Drums Entertainment; in making their alterations, both writers pre- 
sumably had the Danish consort of James I in mind. 


174. Pugh, R. B. “A Warwickshire Shakespeare,” p. 347. The existence 
of a 15th-century Ralph Shakespere, a mason of Warwickshire, has just 
been discovered. 


, X:10, October 1963. 


175. Seymour, M. C. “The Irish Version of Mandeville’s Travels,” pp. 
364-366. Comparison of the Irish [Gaelic] version of the Travels with 
extant English versions shows the original English Ms which Fingin 
O'Mahony translated in 1475 to have disappeared, Working from a Ms 
of a specific sub-group of the Defective Version, O'Mahony proved him- 
self not only a careful and accurate translator but a skilled editor, deleting 
dull matter to leave the best of the Travels for his readers. 
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176. Miller, B. D. H. “A Primitive Punishment: Further Instances,” pp. 
366-368. Additional examples are supplied from medieval and later liter- 
ature, including the 18th century, of the practice of punishment by 
mounting of offenders on a horse (often with face to tail) and exposing 
them to mob violence. (For original see N'& QO for Nov. and Dec., 1961 
[AES, Feb. 1962, Item 380 and Mar. 1962, Item 599}.) 


177. Saveson, J. E. “Masterman as a Source of Nostromo,” pp. 368-370. 
Verbal parallels prove conclusively Conrad’s debt, in writing Nostromo, 
to G. F. Masterman’s Seven Eventful Years in Paraguay. 


178. Sherry, Norman. “Conrad's Otago: A Case of Mistaken Identity,” 
pp. 370-372. The photograph printed in Jocelyn Baines’s biography of 
Conrad as that of Conrad’s first command shows the wrong Otago, a 
larger ship and not a barque, which Conrad’s Otago was. In later years 
Conrad’s ship became a coal hulk; it was burned in 1957, but its wheel 
was preserved. 


179. Maxwell, J. C. “Conrad and Turgenev: A Minor Source for Vic- 
tory,” pp. 372-373. Parallels of phrase and thought suggest Conrad’s 
debt in Victory to Turgenev’s A House of Gentlefolk (Constance Gar- 
nett translation). 


180. Mackenzie, Manfred. “Fenimore Cooper and Conrad’s Suspense,” 
pp- 373-375. Passages in Suspense suggest the mood of reverie found in 
Cooper's T'he Prairie, which Conrad had read as a boy: 


181. Linebarger, James M. “Yeats’s ‘Among School Children’ and Shel- 
ley’s Defence of Poetry,” pp. 375-377. Yeats drew from Shelley for 
“several ... major images and ideas.” 


182. Webb, W. L. “A Reference in E. Nesbit,” p. 377. “Tony,” referred 
to in Nesbit’s 1903 novel The Phoenix and the Carpet, was a character in 
Arthur Moore's The Eyes of Light (1901). In Dormant (1911), Nesbit 
praises Moore’s book. 


183. Mattheisen, Paul F. “More on Gosse and Gide,” pp. 377-379. A 
mislaid letter of 1913 from Edmund Gosse to André Gide reveals Gosse’s 
worry about being able to find Gide the next day, Gide’s address being 
uncertain, Another newly discovered letter, a copy of the original, “deals 
with Gide’s projected French translation of Rupert Brooke’s last sonnets” 
and some of his articles and letters; it was written to Sir Edward Marsh. 


184. Marshall, William H. “A Joyce-Santayana Parallel,” pp. 379-380. 
In losing their Catholic faith but rejecting Protestantism as an unthinkable 
alternative, both Joyce’s spokesman, Stephen Dedalus, and Santayana’s 
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Mario Van de Weyer reveal their authors’ “inner consistency,” both au- 
thors being “concerned with Catholicism as a cultural force,” not just as 
embodying a personal faith. 


185. Boyd, Elizabeth F. “ ‘Luriana, Lurilee, ” pp. 380-381. The poem 
of this title, a few lines of which appear in Virginia Woolf’s To the Light- 
house, was written by Charles Isaac Elton (1839-1900) and published in 
V. Sackville-West and Harold Nicolson’s anthology, Another World Than 
This (1945). 


186. Lee, Jae Ho. “Alexander Pope in Eliot’s ‘East Coker,’ ” p. 381. 
Lines 143-6, Part II, of Pope’s Essay on Man parallel the opening ten 
lines of “East Coker” in phrasing and sequence of key words. 


187. Mitchell, Roger S. “Wallace Stevens’s ‘Spaniard of the Rose’: 
William Carlos Williams,” pp. 381-382. The “Spaniard of the Rose” in 
Stevens’s “Esthétique du Mal” is Williams; this identification is made 
“not only because he [Williams} is of Spanish extraction, was admired 
by Stevens, and wrote two poems called ‘The Rose,’ but also because these 
two poems reflect both general concerns in Stevens’ poetry and concerns 
specifically involved in ‘Esthétique du Mal. ” . 


188. Morgan, Edwin. “MacDiarmid and Sherrington,” pp. 382-384. 
The unacknowledged quotation appearing on p. 143 of Hugh MacDiar- 
mid’s In Memoriam James Joyce (1955) is taken, slightly altered, from 
Sir Charles Sherrington’s Man on His Nature (1940), Chap. 4. 

—John S. Phillipson 


OVERLAND, No. 26, April 1963. 


189. Palmer, Vance. “Writers I Remember: Randolph Bedford,” pp. 
21-22. Bedford was “both a writer and a man of action.” The “dazzling 
and delightful” articles collected in Explorations in Civilization show 
him to have been a “brilliant” journalist, excelling at description. Al- 
though his first novel, Trae Eyes and the Whirlwind (1903), seemed 
“very dashing-and robust’’ at the time, he was-a better story teller in 
PRA than in print. Apparently his “values changed and his sense of 
ife narrowed when he started to write.” One short story, “Fourteen 
Fathoms by Quetta Rock,” has been reprinted. all over the English-speaking 
world. 


190. Cato, Nancy. “Woman and Poet,” pp. 28-29. Dame Mary Gil- 
more was “a writer with a man’s intellect and a woman’s heart.” ‘Her 
ten books of verse “vary greatly in quality,” but her short, compressed 
lyrics will last “as long as Australian poetry is read.” 


191. Ronan, Tom. “The Other Bill Harney,” p. 29. The fact that 
Harney wrote “some of the most readable and significant chronicles of 
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recent years” might be overlooked by those impressed with him as “pub- 
licist, as raconteur, as anthropologist, as ‘ear-basher.’”” He was also “one 
of the few competent writers who really know the Aboriginal.” 

—John Patton 


PAPERS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
LVII:3, Third Quarter 1963. 


192. Lindsay, Robert O. “Richard Hakluyt and Of the Russe Common 
Wealth,” pp. 312-327. This 1591 work by Giles Fletcher was announced 
(and a table of contents given) in Hakluyt's Principal Navigations of 
1589; after its actual publication, it was suppressed by stockholders of the 
Muscovy Company because of its unflattering comments on Russia. 
Therefore Hakluyt, im his enlarged edition of the Navigations (1598- 
1600), printed excerpts from Fletcher’s work in a greatly expurgated 
form (to avoid the possible suppression of his own book), though other 
critical accounts of Russia were allowed to remain. His editing seems 
“puzzling, inconsistent, and misleading,” and his ‘“‘much-praised reputa- 
tion as a competent and objective editor” must be qualified. 


193. Roberts, William. “Sir William Temple on Orinda: Neglected 
Publications,” pp. 328-336. Certain of the poems which Moore Smith's 
edition (1930) claims to be previously unpublished had actually appear- 
ed in a 1780 collection ‘gathered by John Nichols, who had used the 
same undated volume (c. 1670) which Moore Smith found (now BM 
Gi1457). More important, no one has previously noted the existence of 
a separate folio edition (1664, now at Yale) of the elegy on the death of 
Katherine Philips, which becomes Temple’s earliest publication and which, 
when collated with the BM and Nichols editions, provides information 
about his “early poetic style and later habits of revision.” [Illustrated.] 


194. Ellis, Frank H., and David Foxon. “Prior's Simile,’ pp. 337-339. 
Matthew Prior's A Simile (1706), a 20-line poem ridiculing the vogue 
of Pindarics, has been discovered to exist in a broadside edition entitled 
The Squirrel, in the collection at Balcarres; this edition, when collated 
with four subsequent ones, is found to contain five unique readings. 
{ Ilustrated. } - 


195. Stronks, James B. “Stephen Crane’s English Years: The Legend 
Corrected,” pp. 340-349. Evidence (chiefly from the Letters) of the 
payments Crane received between 1897 and 1900 shows that “the glamour- 
ous legend of his astounding prices in his English years must be sharply 
revised, if not dismissed,” for he averaged only about 2.7 cents per word 
on his best work. It can further be shown that the poor quality of much 
of his later output is not evidence of “deteriorating talent” but of his need 
for money, since he made more (though never over 5.5 cents per word) 
on his hack-work than on his superior stories. 
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196. Peck, Louis F. “An Early Copy of The Monk,” pp. 350-351. A 
copy of Matthew Lewis’s novel has been discovered which is made up of 
ten sheets from the first edition, 21 from the second, and six from the 
third. 


197. Guido, John Foote. “King Leopold’s Soliloquy,” pp. 351-352. A 
copy [here described} of the intermediate edition of this Mark Twain 
work has turned up in the Cornell University Library; it is identical with 
BAL no. 3485, except that p. 32 is present in its early state. 


198. White, William. “The First (1855) Leaves of Grass: How Many 
Copies?” pp. 352-354. A Ms statement from the binder Charles Jankins 
(in the Feinberg Collection, Detroit) suggests that the total number of 
copies of the first edition of Walt Whitman’s book was 795 and that 
there were six issues of it. 


199. Korn, Bertram W. “T. C. DeLeon’s The Rock or The Rye,” pp. 
354-356. DeLeon, who deserves to be better known as an early Alabama 
novelist, editor, and playwright, published in 1888 this parody which be- 
came so popular that it ran to 28 editions; not more than seven of these 
have been located and identified thus far, but information is solicited. 


200. Munro, John M. “The Survival of Wickedness,” pp. 356-357. Des- 
pite the fact that Arthur Symons in a letter [here printed] of July 15, 
1913, claimed his copy of George Moore's Flowers of Passion (1878) to 
be the only one extant, ten are at present known in libraries and others 
“undoubtedly exist.” 


201. Kramer, Dale. “A Query Concerning the Handwriting in Hardy’s 
Manuscripts,” pp. 357-360. There is some evidence in the Woodlanders 
Ms that Hardy’s wife, Emma, made stylistic revisions in his work, but the 
task of distinguishing the two hands is a complicated one, and a hand- 
writing expert must join with literary scholars in the study of Hardy’s 
Mss. f 


202. Bloomingdale, Judith. “Three Decades in Periodical Criticism of 
Hart Crane's The Bridge,” pp. 360-371. Reviews and critical articles since 
1930 have “consistently expressed an essential ambiguity of judgment,” 
cpitomized by Allen Tate's phrase, “a magnificent failure.” Tate and 
Yvor Winters set the tone of unfavorable criticism that lasted two decades; 
recent critics have been more appreciative of Crane, the must “outspoken” 
being Oscar Cargill. Fifty-three discussions in periodicals [here listed} 
have been located. 


203. Tanselle, G. Thomas. “Floyd Dell in the Friday Literary Review,” 
pp. 371-376. Both Dell and the book supplement of the Chicago Evening 
Post are important for understanding the Chicago renaissance between 
1909 and 1913; Dell’s 600 contributions include 39 poems, 169 editorials, 
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several series of essays, and 361 book reviews (nearly 200 of them un- 
signed, but identified in his papers at the Newberry Library). 


204. Bruccoli, Matthew J. “A Further Note on Lardner’s What Of It?” 
p. 377. A second printing, with the collation [1-148 15+}, should be 
added to the issues listed in PBSA, LVII:1 (1963), 88-90. 


205. Brown, Andreas. “Tennessee Williams by Another Name,” pp. 
377-378. Eleven of Williams’s contributions to periodicals (under his 
real name, “Thomas L. Williams”) have been located for the period 
before 1939. 

; —G. Thomas Tanselle 


POLISH REVIEW, VI:3, Summer 1961. 


206. Gillon, Adam. “The Absurd and ‘Les Valeurs Ideales’ in Conrad, 
Kafka, and Camus,” pp. 3-10. Conrad, Kafka, and Camus share “a com- 
mon experience of life, a common concern with moral man.” They share 
a feeling of absurdity of life, the inscrutability of purposes and ends, and 
use the figure of the judge penitent. They all differ from Sartre in their 
basic idealism. They all believe that even defeat may be a moral affirma- 
tion, and each shares the faith in moral individualism. 


, VII:4, Autumn 1962. 


207. Krzyzanowski, Jerzy R. “ ‘For Whom the Bell Tolls’: The Origin 
of General Golz,” pp. 69-74. General Golz, who supplies a larger frame 
for the personal tragedy of Jordan and Maria, can be identified with the 
apparat general Karol Swierczewski. Hemingway treated only two ap- 
parat men, Golz and Karkov (Mihail Koltsov), with sympathy, and con- 
cealed their names to protect them, even though he retained accurate 
physical descriptions. 


, VIII:3, Summer 1963. 


208. Meyer, Bernard C. “Conrad’s Duel,” pp. 46-60. Although most 
biographers have accepted as accurate Conrad’s semi-biographical account 
of his duel and the events preceding it in Arrow of Gold and The Mirror 
of the Sea, or the Bobrowski letter which indicates not a duel but an 
attempt at suicide, the details, which do not jibe with Conrad’s character, 
and his penchant for using fiction to re-write biography, suggest that the 
duel ae his heroines represent a conflict fought “within the confines of 
his heartsick soul,” rather than biographical information. 

—A. L. Soens 


PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN DIALECT SOCIETY, No. 37, 
April 1962. 

209. Sackett, S. J. “Marble Words from Hays, Kansas,” pp. 1-3. This 

4i-item glossary compares the vocabulary of grammar-school-age in- 

formants in Hays, Kansas, with vocabulary cited in two previous studies: 
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Kelsie B. Harder, “The Vocabulary of Marble Playing,” PADS, No. 25 
(April 1955), pp. 3-33, and Frederic G. ‘Cassidy, “Report on a Recent 
Project of Collecting,” PADS, No. 29 (April 1958), pp. 19-41. Only 23 
of Harder’s 330 terms and only 12 of Cassidy's 245 are used in Hays. 
—James D. Barry 


RAMPARTS, II:3, Christmas 1963. 


210. Daniel, Bradford. “Faulkner on Race,” pp. 43-49. “It has been 
generally believed that Faulkner equivocated abot racial justice... 
However, in a little-known series of letters to . . . the Memphis (Tenn.) 
Commercial Appeal, following the 1954 United States Supreme Court 
ruling on school desegregation, Faulkner carried on an extraordinary per- 
sonal crusade in which he denounced segregation and demanded unte- 
stricted education opportunities for all.” [Letters are quoted in full and 
commented upon. } i 

—Mother Mary Anthony 


REVIEW, No. 8, August 1963. 


211. Pearson, Gabriel. “The Defeat of Yvor Winters,” pp. 3-12. Yvor 
Winters’s poetry is neo-classical in its documentation of romantic atro- 
cities, in its nostalgia for an impossible rectitude, and in its aversion to the 
flux of experience. He has lost vital qualities that go to make a modern 
poet: attunement to the rhythms of his civilization, courage to submit 
to its destructive element, and the negative capability to encounter without 
immediate self-destruction its reality. His criticism deals effectively with 
individual writers, but it is in general irrelevant to the literature of the 
20th century. 


212. “Robert Lowell in Conversation with A. Alvarez,” pp. 36-40. 
Robert Lowell denies being influenced by William Carlos Williams and 
establishes his relationship to the tradition of John Crowe Ransom and 
Allen Tate. Lowell has come to appreciate W. H. Auden’s political 
poems. Since the immediate controversy which provoked them, it has 
become clear that Auden caught very well the neurotic tension of the 
times. Some of the-Beat poets are good, Lowell believes, but the move- 
ment as such is not of much artistic importance. Poetic movements them- 
selves seem as good or bad as any other. What is important, Lowell ob- 
serves, is the rare occurrence of a great literary movement—e.g., French 
symbolism—which lasts for decades. 

—James W. Tuttleton 


SHAKESPEARE SURVEY, XIII, 1960. 


243. Stampfer, J. “The Catharsis of King Lear,” pp. 1-10. The critical 
problem—philosophically and dramatically—of Lear, is its ending. If 
Lear’s spiritual regeneration is the play's middle, his death, its denoue- 
ment, its catharsis has so far escaped definition. The opening movement 
is Lear’s abandonment of the formal sancta and institutions of society. 
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The second—countermovement—is Lear’s discovery of social bond, des- 
pite this abandonment. Lear first activates in the audience the fear of 
unexpected. catastrophe. He loses all. He then activates an even greater 
fear that the covenant all men make to accept the values of society in re- 
turn for its rewards, once broken may never be established; for it is made, 
not with grace or the balance of law, but with malignity, intransigence, or 
chaos. 


214, Walton, J. K. “Lear's Last Speech,” pp. 11-19. The theme of pro- 
gression from ignorance to knowledge is important to the interpretation 
of Lear as a whole and to an understanding of-Lear’s last speech. Lear 
learns through disillusionment, and lesser panes echo his experience. 
Eventually Lear becomes revealer of something of the true nature of filial 
love, authority, and justice—a role culminating in his insistence to Al- 
bany of the irrelevance of just deserts. Thus dramatic form is restored 
to the play as a whole. Bradley’s theory that Lear dies of joy thinking 
that Cordelia lives is contrary to the play’s general movement. Other 
theories, making leading characters of Edgar and Cordelia for example, 
rob the play of form. 


215. Kirschbaum, Leo. “Albany,” pp. 20-29. Lear is often regarded 
as a chronicle of unremitting loss but its “actual spiritual economics” are 
hard to assess. For example, Albany starts as a nonentity. Then, though 
not positively evil, he is excedialy weak. But through the exigencies 
of the plot and emotional knowledge of surrounding evil, he emerges 
strong, sensitive, just, and charitable. l 


216. Muir, Kenneth. “Madness in King Lear,” pp: 30-40. In spite of 
considerable advances in medical knowledge, Shakespeare’s many por- 
traits of madness still satisfy the modern reader. Lear's madness is not 
found in Shakespeare’s sources. Shakespeare has brought it in for his 
particular “reason in madness” theme, to release Lear's imagination. 
Lear, mad, sees that flattery has protected him from reality, the hypoctiti- 
cal pretensions of society in its treatment of sex and criminals, and that 
human life is inescapably tragic. The plays “madnesses’’ of elements, 
Fool, Edgar, and Lear “exemplify the break-up of society and the threat 
to the universe itself under the impact of ingratitude and treachery.” 


217. De Mendonca, Barbara Heliodora Carneiro. ‘The Influence of 
Gorboduc on King Lear,” pp. 41-48. Both Gorboduc and Lear have a 
“tragic tone” and urgency not found in their sources. They have other 
plot similarities. In word-incidence counts, both use certain words (e.g., 
gods, death, state, treason, nature, monstrous) far more than their sources. 
The relationship suggests Gorboduc stimulated Shakespeare to seeing the 
Lear story as material for a great tragedy. f 


218. Nowottny, Winifred M. T. “Some Aspects of the Style of King 
Lear,” pp. 49-57. Lears flatness and greyness of language (i.e. the 
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absence of “memorable” utterances) is an effect of Lear's being the 
physical image of his own tragedy; hence there is no need for projections 
of his state. It is a result also of the use of the language of common life, 
especially by Lear, whose language is incommensurate to the endurance of 
human nature. Common language is also appropriate for common griefs, 
and it is to this level that the monarch has been brought. The prosody 
is exceptionally dramatic and fitting. 


219. James, D. G. “Keats and King Lear,” pp. 58-68. Keats believed 
he understood Shakespeare “to his depths.” Lear inspired his sonnet “On 
the Sea,” and Keats claimed the play had aided his own intellectual de- 
velopment. He cited the play as exemplifying his own dictum, “The ex- 
cellence of every art is its intensity, capable of making all disagreeables 
evaporate, from their being in close relationship with Beauty and Truth.” 
Possibly the descriptions of Thea and Mnemosyne in “Hyperion” were 
influenced by the description of Cordelia given to Kent. 


220. Szyfman, Arnold. “Kear Lear on the Stage: Producer's Reflections,” 
pp. 69-71. The lack of good productions, the difficulties of staging a 
storm, and weak scene endings do not prove that Lear is unsuited to the 
stage. The realism and naturalism, supreme in late 19th-century theater, 
ruin the play. It should be played “as a simple tragic legend of an un- 
fortunate King and his three daughters and of an easily-misled father and 
his two sons.” 


221. Merchant, W. Moelqyn. “Costume in King Lear,” pp. 72-80. Many 
theatrical designers have found Lear a great challenge. Illustrations 
establish a movement from the “modern” dress of current theatrical usage 
in the early 18th century to a strong classical influence in the early 19th 
century. Growing flamboyance between 1800 and 1850 gave way to 
greater archaeological precision prevailing almost to the present day. 
{ Illustrated. } 


222. Schanzer, Ernest. “The Marriage-Contracts in Measure for Measure,” 
pp. 81-89. In Meas. “ignorance of Elizabethan moral tenents and edicts” 
can lead a modern audience astray. Claudio’s ambivalent attitude to- 
wards the crime for which Angelo has sentenced him to death is clear 
when one realizes that the Church ruled that secret marriages were valid 
but forbidden. Angelo’s decision is legal but tyrannical. The marriage- 
contract between Angelo and Mariana is best interpreted as sworn spous- 
als, not dissoluble without the consent of both parties. Isabella’s attitude 
to her pleadings with Angelo and the “‘bed-trick” is understood if she is 
‘considered ignorant of her brother’s marriage-contract—an interpretation 
the play allows. 


223. Ives, E. W. “Tom Skelton—a Seventeenth-Century Jester,” 
pp. 90-105. Little evidence survives of the connection between stage 
clowns and court jesters, of the distinction between the two presented on 
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the stage, or of how they were costumed. The light thrown on these prob- 
lems by the 17th-century painting of Tom Skelton acquired by the Shake- 
speare Institute in 1957 is valuable. Skelton was the family fool to the 
Crawford and Balcarres family, and the picture mentioned is a copy of 
one in Muncaster Castle in Cumberland. “A line of illustrations can be 
drawn which connects Skelton’s costume to the fool’s dress of Shakespeare's 
day.” [Tllustrated.} 


224. Wilson, F. P. “Illustrations of Social Life III: Street-cries,” pp. 
106-110. General remarks on available information on street-cries are 
here followed by a summary account of all the series of street-cries issued 
mostly in broadsheet form and published before 1660 which were’ con- 
sulted in the British Museum, the Huntington, the London Museum, and.. 
the Bodleian. [Tllustrated.} 


225. Foakes, R. A., and R. T. Rickert. “An Elizabethan Stage Drawing,” 
pp. 111-112. A contemporary drawing of an Elizabethan stage, a piece 
of rare visual evidence, appears on a letter by Philip Henslowe and might 
well be by him. The letter is now at Dulwich College. [Tllustrated.] 


226. Hosley, Richard. “Was There a Music-room in Shakespeare’s 
Globe?” pp. 113-123. Music-rooms did not develop in public theaters 
before 1604, though before then they did appear in private theaters and 
though music was used on the public stage. The music-room was curtain- 
ed and elevated. Probably none existed at the First Globe before 1609, 
and perhaps a Lords’ room was adapted after that date. Certainly the 
theory that there was a third-level music-room at the Globe may be re- 
jected. 

—L. A. Cummings 


THOREAU SOCIETY BULLETIN, No. 82, Winter 1963. 


227. Pederson, Lee A. ‘“Thoreau’s Rhetoric and Carew’s Lines,” p. 1. 
Despite recent studies of Thoreau’s humor by David Skwire and J. Golden 
Taylor, scholars have not sufficiently studied Thoreau’s rhetoric. 
Such a study, for example, would recognize the inclusion of lines from 
Carew’s Coleum Britannicum, a rhetorical aspect of Thoreau’s defense of 
poverty, indolence, and chastity. 


228. Morrison, Helen B. “Thoreau and the New York Tribune: A 
Checklist,” pp. 1-2. This bibliography [continued from Bulletin No. 77} 
of Thoreauviana contains 16 items from the New York Tribune, July 29, 
1854, to October 21, 1862, inclusive. ` . 


229. White, William. “An Unpublished Thoreau Poem: A Correction,” 
p. 2. Line 14 of “Sic Vita,” published in Amer. Lit., XXXIV:1, 119- 
121, should have read “And then with swelt-ring face.” It is not certain 
whether a word in 1. 28 should be “mud” or “bud.” 
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230. Harding, Walter. “Additions. to the Thoreau Bibliography,’”. pp. 


, No. 83, Spring 1963. 


231. Bridgman, Richard. “Holmes, Thoreau, and Ponds,” pp. 1-2. 
Recognition of a persistently ironic quality in Oliver Wendell Holmes’s 
attitude toward Thoreau helps establish that Holmes’s ironic reference 
in Elsie Venner (1861) to a pond is to Walden Pond. 


232. Williams, Paul O. “The Borrowed Axe—A Biblical Echo in 
Walden?” p. 2. The axe references in Walden may be there to establish 
symbolic identity with the prophet Elisha “who with his followers also 
built a house apart from society.” 


233. Harding, Walter. “Additions to the Thoreau Bibliography,” pp. 
2-4. 


-——, No. 84, Summer 1963. 


234. Bailey, T. L. [Presidential Address, July 13, 1963], pp. 1-2. 
Neither the scholars nor the disparagers must be allowed to bury Phorean. 
It might be helpful to recall Thoreau’s own words: “If you would make 
acquaintance with the ferns, you must forget your botany.” i 


235, Harding, Walter. “Additions to the Thoreau Bibliography,” pp. 
3-4, 


236. Moldenhauer, Joseph J. “A Recently-Discovered Addition to the 
Thoreau Correspondence,” p. 4. From “Sophy Ripley” to Thoreau invit- 
ing him to the Old Manse to meet the Reverend Samuel Johnson, the let- 
ter is “mounted in a blank leaf at the beginning of Volume I of the 
University of Texas set of the 20 volume Walden Edition Writings.” 
—John McKiernan 


VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW, XXXIX:2, Spring 1963. 


237. Brooks, Cleanth. “The Community and the Pariah,” pp. 236-253. 
The difficulty in Faulkner's Light in August is to show a coherent pat- 
tern of meaning. Two misreadings occur: Joe’s supposed Negro blood, 
and his supposed lynching. The community does not require special 
force to protect it; but it is important in the novel, and the central char- 
acters are outcasts. Some characters are re-integrated into the community: 
Bunch by falling in love, Hightower by delivering Lena’s baby. Lena is 
nature, the wholeness by which others are judged. She provides the final 
norm for judgment. £ 


, XXXIX:3, Summer 1963. 


238. Mandel, Oscar. “Artists without Masters,” pp. 401-419. When the 
masses came to power, the artist, whose audience was formerly aristocratic, 
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became an alien. Shakespeare used old observations but was not talking 
for the mob nor for wits. His concerns were classical. Dylan Thomas 
keeps the public at arm’s length. W. H. Auden’s “For the Time Being” 
explores curious emotions for the cognoscenti. The new autonomy leaves 
the artist free to address a small number of intelligent persons. The 
artist in the City of Steel is left out of the chief business of today. He 
must forego the sulking he has indulged in so long. 


239. Bowers, Fredson. “Shakespeare's Dramatic Vagueness,” pp. 475- 
484, The Renaissance world had a passion for order, and Shakespeare 
did not withdraw from his responsibility of imposing order on his mat- 
erial. Yet certain deliberate vagueness exists. Hamlet’s delay is not in- 
tegral to plot, and his questioning is not analytic but dramatic. The 
exposure of Cleopatra’s treasury by Seleucis makes several viewpoints 
possible. Where necessary, Shakespeare assigns motives, not given by 
Plutarch. Hamlet’s madness has no hint to motivate it. Shakespeare is 
unwilling to oversimplify a complex character by assigning a single motive 
for action which might obscure the truth. Dramatic vagueness arises 


where intuition is too deep for words. 
—R. E. Wiehe 


WALT WHITMAN REVIEW, IX:1, March 1963. 


240, Tanner, James T. F. “The Lamarckian Theory of Progress in 
Leaves of Grass,” pp. 3-11. A survey of the contradictory theories con- 
cerning the source and import of Whitman’s evolutionary themes reveals 
the need for further research in this area. Whitman’s poetry contains 
many of the ideas expressed by Lamarck and his followers: the concepts 
that man is the only God; that man and his society are constantly progress- 
ing toward perfection; that the gains of one generation are transmitted 
to the following generation through sex; and that human progress is moti- 
vated by human will. 


241. Landgren, Marchal E. “George C. Cox: Whitman’s Photographer,” 
pp. 11-15. The seven photographs of Whitman made by George C. Cox 
(1851-1903) on April 15, 1887, capture what John Burroughs, the natu- 
ralist, called Whitman’s “gray, brooding, elemental look, like the granite 
rock.” Unorthodox in his methods, Cox attempted to reveal through 
photography the real man beneath the mask. Although neglected until 
recently, Cox is becoming recognized as a great portraitist. [Three of 
Cox’s photographs of Whitman are reproduced. } f 


242. Paxton, Claire. “Unamuno’s Indebtedness to Whitman,” pp. 16-19. 
A comparative examination of works by Walt Whitman and Miguel de 
Unamuno indicates that the American poet strongly influenced the His- 
panic existentialist’s concept of immortality. Further evidence of Una- 
muno’s indebtedness to Whitman is his essays on Whitman, his unpublish- 
ed poetry dedicated to Whitman, and the changes in his work after re- 
ceiving a copy of Leaves of Grass in 1906. 
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243; White, William. “Whitman: A Current Bibliography,” pp. 21-22. 


, IX:2, June 1963. 


244. Miller, F. DeWolfe. “The Reception of Whitman’s Correspond- 
ence,” pp. 27-30. A summary of the 24 reviews of the first two of the 
projected four volumes of Whitman’s letters, published June 20, 1961, 
should be of value to the Center for Editions of American Authors. In 
general, the reviewers welcomed the volumes as fulfilling a need, noted 
Whitman’s failure to comment on contemporary intellectual problems but 
found the letters nevertheless good reading, described Whitman’s collo- 
quial style and his sympathy for his fellow man, affirmed that his letters 
shed no light on the Whitman “mysteries,” and praised editor Edwin 
Haviland Miller for his accuracy and judgment. 


245. Shephard, Esther. “Whitman’s Copy of George Sand’s Consuelo,” 
pp. 34-36. Whitman’s copies of George Sand’s Consuelo and its sequel 
The Countess of Rudolstadt, among the poet's favorite novels, are now in 
the possession of the Feinberg Collection. Both novels contain scorings 
and markings probably made by Whitman. 


246. De Koven, Bernard. “A ‘Symphonic’ Arrangement of Two Whit- 
man Poems,” pp. 37-40. A poet often has the problem of expressing 
conflicting emotions aroused by a single experience. To solve this prob- 
lem he might arrange his materials under the headings of various “voices,” 
each voice expressing a different attitude. For example, “an harmonic 
arrangement” for bass and soprano voices may be made with Whitman’s 
“I Hear America Singing” and “I Sit and Look Out.” 


247. Detweiler, Robert. “The Concrete Universal in Democratic Vistas,” 
pp. 40-41. Whitman’s Democratic Vistas is primarily concerned with the 
metaphysical concept of the “concrete universal, or the general in the par- 
ticular.” When this concept is understood, the conflict between the in- 
dividual man (“personalism”) and the mass man (democracy) is resolv- 
ed. 


248. Lowenfels, Walter. “Whitman on Bruno,” pp. 42-43. In his old 
age Whitman wrote a paragraph entitled “Inscription for a Little Book on 
Giordano Bruno.” With the publication of Cause, Principle, and Unity 
(Castle Hedingham, Essex: Daimon Press, 1962), readers can now 
study the thought of Bruno, the man Whitman described as one of those 
“Old-World martyrs” whom Americans should reverence. 


249, White, William. “Whitman: A Current Bibliography,” pp. 45- 
46. 
— Henry B. Rule 


AS 


WESTERLY, No. 1, 1962. 


250. Burrows, L. R. “Scenes de la Vie Militaire,” pp. 3-6. With Uncon- 
ditional Surrender (1961) Evelyn Waugh completes his Crouchback tri- 
logy of war-time experience. Although the novel shows .Guy Crouch- 
back’s final disillusionment, “it also initiates a quickening and develop- 
ment of self-awareness and the virtues of the contrite and compassionate 
heart.” The usual objections to Waugh’s “political and religious limita- 
tions cannot be made so easily against this trilogy, “probably Mr. Waugh’s 
best performance to date.” 


, Nos. 2 and 3, 1962 [Double Issue}. 


251. King, Alec. “Australian Poet and Settler—Tough or Sentimental,” 
pp. 93-96. Australians adopt either of two modes of adjustment to their 
country: the tough or the sentimental. The earlier poets, sentimentalistic, 
applied traditional tones and forms to Australian materials. Then the 
balladists chose the “tough” solution: they “adjusted poetry to Australia 
by ignoring poetry.” The sentimentalists, like O’Dowd and McRae, ro- 
manticized their materials so that “the naked touch of the actual Australia” 
was not felt. However, Australian poetry is improving because it is better 
technically and “it is a better sort of insight into an Australia which it 
has no intention of taking for granted.” 


252. Burrows, L. R. “A Mid-Victorian Faust,” pp. 97-106. Arthur Hugh 
Clough’s unfinished Dipsychus (1862), although “neither so great nor 
so famous an achievement” as Goethe’s Faust, “dramatizes a conflict... 
genuinely Clough’s own, with “‘scrupulousness, subtlety, and wit.” In 
the Spirit [Mephisto] and Dipsychus, Clough symbolizes the conflict 
between “Augustan virtues” of the 18th century and “Romantic values” 
of the 19th. Clough himself is not only the “soaring, dreamy” Dipsychus 
but also the “sardonic observer, the believer in robust common sense, . . . 
the poet with the novelist’s eye.” It is this Clough, not the “prettified” 
one of Arnold’s Thyrsis, who “deserves literary recognition.” 


253. Edwards, Allan. “Riders in the Chariot: A Note on the Title,” 
pp. 108-110. The title of Patrick Whites novel Riders in the Chariot 
refers to the mythical tradition of the transcendence of the shaman, or 
prophet, over the human condition by his ascent to Heaven in a chariot, 
like a king or a god. In this novel and in The Aunts Story and Voss, 
White's great achievement is “to render from within the life as perceived 
and endured” by shaman-like characters in a world “that has little or no 
place in it for seers, dreamers, visionaries, and mystics.” 

—John Patton 
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AMERICAN BOOK COLLECTOR, XIV:1, September 1963. 


254. Foote, Ellis. “The Unholy Testator,’ pp. 9-12. [Footnotes by 
Vardis Fisher.} Though Vardis Fisher often appears to be quietly re- 
posin, he works hard at writing and at the physical labor of his 20- 
acre Idaho homestead. He is the “world’s best ‘intuiter,’’”’ and has “an 
unconscionable regard for mankind and the human mind.” He has 
phobias about crowds, small places, pregnant women, and aging. 


255. Holmes, Opal Laurel. [Mrs. Vardis Fisher] “Once in a Wifetime,” 
pp. 13-14. Vardis Fisher the artist is different from Fisher the man. 
Fisher the man is highly temperamental; not so the artist and scholar, 
who rigorously disciplines himself and his writing schedule. He enjoys 
the company of “bohemians with good minds,” and appreciates brilliant, 
well-written books. 


256. Flora, Joseph M. “The Early Power of Vardis Fisher,” pp. 15, 17- 
19. Fisher’s first published novel, Tożlers of the Hills (1928), is impor- 
tant because of ‘its “engaging characters,” “powerful descriptions of 
nature,” and noble theme; because it is the first significant Rocky Moun- 
tain fiction “to use native materials’; and because it anticipates the 
Antelope novels in its rhythmic patterns of frontier isolation and lone- 
liness. Although sometimes compared with Erskine Caldwell’s characters 
in God’s Little Acre, Toilers’ characters have a “pioneer drive” and 
greater intelligence, and therefore participate and suffer in their world 
far more fully than Caldwell’s characters do in theirs. 


257. Margarick, P. “Vardis Fisher and His Testament of Man,” pp. 20- 
24, Vardis Fisher's 12-part “Testament of Man” furnished Margarick, 
“an average reader,” with an understanding of history and of human 
motives and drives, a tolerance of human weaknesses, and many hours 
of interesting, profitable reading. [Margarick provides brief plot sum- 
maries of each volume in the “Testament of Man.” } 


258. Fisher, Vardis. “The Novelist and His Characters,” pp. 25, 27-30. 
Rather than being a mere reporter, a writer of high-quality fiction will 
try “to get inside the minds, souls, habits, superstitions, fears, and ig- 
norance of his characters” and to live in his characters’ beings rather than 
his own. This enables him to see truth, the implacable enemy of right. 
The serious artist is perpetually a child. 


259. Fisher, Vardis. “Vardis Fisher Comments on His “Testament of 
Man’ Series,” pp. 31-36. The task of writing the “Testament of Man” 
series was too big for Fisher because he began it too late in life, and 
never had time to assimilate the material in the countless articles and over 
2000 books, on comparative religion, archaeology, anthropology, music, 
medicine, and geography, which he read in preparation for his writing. 
When he began to write, Fisher did not know the precise nature of his 
intended books, but he did know he wanted to write about the ape-man, 
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for in order to tell the history of the adult man, one must tell “the history 
not only of mankind but of the whole plant and animal world.” 


260. Kellogg, George. “Vardis Fisher: A Bibliography,” pp. 37, 39. 
[An unannotated list of the American editions of books written and edited 
by Vardis Fisher.} 


, XIV:2, October 1963. 


261. Blumenthal, Walter Hart. “Lady With a Feathered Quill: Her 
Calligraphic Books Now Precious Rarities,” pp. 7-12. Esther Inglis 
(1571-1624), a French citizen who married Bartholomew Kello and 
lived in London, Essex, and Edinburgh, was the only woman calligrapher 
of her time. Here is bibliographic information about many of her 40 
known scripts, including moral verses, selections from Scripture, and 
prayerbooks. 


262. Nethery, Wallace. “Robert Balmanno, Father-in-Love,” Part I, pp. 
15-21. Robert Balmanno, a Scot who migrated to Brooklyn and worked in 
the New York Customs House, was a friend of many artists and literati, 
including Rufus Griswold, editor of Graham's and detractor of Poe. 
Although happily married, Balmanno, a thoroughgoing sentimentalist, 
conducted fervid correspondences with several literary ladies, notably 
Mary Cowden Clarke, author of the Shakespeare Concordance. Balmanno 
called Mrs. Clarke his “daughter-in-love,”” while she addressed him as 
“father-in-love.”’ (To be continued) 


263. Mackaness, George. “Literary Clubs,” pp. 23-26. Among the Eng- 
lish clubs renowned for members of literary (and sometimes, political) 
fame were Ben Jonson’s Apollo Club; The Mermaid of Raleigh, Jonson, 
and Donne; the Kit-Cat Club of Whigs such as Addison and Congreve; 
the Cocoa Tree Club, which Horace Walpole attended; Swift’s and 
Pope’s Scriblerus Club; White's, a gambling club; the Literary Club of 
Johnson, Burke, and Goldsmith; the Tories’ Beefsteak Club; and the 
bibliophiles’ Roxburghe Club. 


264, Stern, Madeline B. ‘The First Beadle Dime Novel and Its Author,” 
p. 27. Mrs. Ann Sophia Stephens (1810-1886), political dabbler and 
author of many serials that appeared in Peterson’s Magazine, wrote 
Malaeska: The Indian Wife of The White Hunter, a “sad but moral 
story,” which in 1860 became the first of Irwin Beadle's Dime Novels. It 
sold over 300,000 copies, and when reprinted in 1929 was praised as 
“a landmark on the road to American literature.” 

—Lynn Z., Bloom 


AMERICAN SPEECH, XXXVIII:2, May 1963. 


265. Barber, Edwin. “The Treatment of Slang in ‘Webster's Third New 
International Dictionary, ” pp. 103-116. To evaluate its treatment of 
slang, Webster’s Third Edition of the New International Dictionary was 
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compared with the Second Edition, using Wentworth and Flexner’s 
Dictionary of American Slang as a guide. A survey of 5,767 meanings 
(not entries) found under five letters of the alphabet (A,B,C,L,M,N) 
revealed that Websters Third is, “with very few exceptions, as full 
in ‘its coverage of slang as it should be.” The Second, though easier 
to use than the third, is less complete, owing in part to editorial policy 
which excluded taboo terms. 


266. Linneman, William R. “Faulkner’s Ten-Dollar Words,” pp. 158- 
159. Hemingway’s vocabulary is often said to be more Germanic than 
Faulkner's, but the difference is negligible. Thirty parallel etymological 
studies show that native words average 85% in Hemingway and 81% 
in Faulkner. Also negligible are differences in French and Scandinavian 
elements. Latin elements do differ noticeably: Faulkner averaged 3.6%, 
Hemingway, 0.8%. The last pair of figures bears out Florence Leaver’s 
point that Faulkner preferred abstract terms, whereas Hemingway did not. 

—R. F. Bauerle 


AUMLA, No. 18, November 1962. 


267. Turner, G. W. “The Passive Construction in English Scientific 
Writing,” pp. 181-197. In the selection and development of grammatical 
forms for its own purposes, science has developed “a specialized lan- 
guage, not only distinct in its vocabulary, but also marked by its a 
ferences in syntax.” The use of the passive construction is one marked 
reference, because it focuses attention on material objects “by eliminat- 
ing references to human agents and avoiding the postulation of occult 
causes.” Its development in scientific writing is “intimately connected” 

with the “major theoretical problems of science.” 
—John Patton 


BEGEGNUNG, XVIII:4-5, April-May 1963. 


268. Wohlfahrt, Paul. “Englische Merkwürdigkeiten,” pp. 112-115. 
The Sackvilles, one of the great aristocratic families of England, come 
from the little village of Sauquville near Dieppe, France. They are 
mentioned in the Domesday Book of 1086. Some members of the 
family achieved literary fame: Thomas Sackville, first Earl of Dorset 
and Baron Buckhurst, (1536-1608) who wrote Gorboduc; Charles 
Sackville (1638-1706) who wrote the poem “To All You Ladies Now 
at Land;” another Charles Sackville (1711-1769) who also wrote poems 
and staged operas; Georges Germain Sackville (1716-1785) who was one 
of the supposed authors of the Junius Letters; and three modern writers, 
Margaret and Victoria Sackville and Edward Sackville-West. (In German) 


, XVIII:9, September 1963. 


269. “ ‘Berliner Westwochen’ mit Osbornes ‘Luther,’” p. 262. John 
Osborne’s Luther attacks the Protestant Church just as much as the Catho- 
lic Church. (In German) 

—K. P. Jochum 
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BULLETIN OF THE BOARD OF CELTIC STUDIES, XVIII:4, May 
1960. 


270. Jones, Thomas. “Disgrifiad Elis Gruffudd o'r Cynadleddau a Fu 
Rhwng Harri VIII a’r Ymherodr Siarl V a Rhyngddo a Ffranses I, Brenin 
Ffrainc, yn 1520,” pp. 311-337. Elis Gruffudd was a member of the 
English expedition to France. His account of the meetings between 
Henry VII, Charles V, and Francis I at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
printed from the Mostyn Ms, differs in several ways from other con- 
temporary sources. (In Welsh) 

—Phillips G. Davies 


, XIX:2, May 1961. 


271. Tolstoy, Nikolai. “Nennius, Chapter Fifty-Six,” pp. 118-162. The 
identity of the nine sites of Arthur's battles rnentionied in the Historia 
has not been settled. They can be identified now as (1) the Bernician 
capital; (2) the region around Arrochar and the River Douglas—the 
scene of four of the battles; (3) Cambusland (Clydesdale); (4) Dum- 
friesshiré; (5) Land’s End; (6) Exeter; (7) Brent Knoll; (8) at the 
estuary of the Parret; and (9) Bath. Arthur was probably born in Corn- 
wall (c.470), successfully battled Bernicians, Trish, Picts, Friesians, and 
Saxons, and ruled Britain for almost 40 years before dying in the attempt 
to suppress the revolt of his own relative Medrawd. 


, XIX:3, November 1961. 


272. Bartrum, P. C. “Achau Brenhinoedd A. Thywysogion Cymru,” 
pp. 201-225. Fifteenth-century Welsh genealogical Mss preserved some 
dynastic pedigrees which seem to have been abstracted from earlier 
sources. A great deal of this material is duplicated in portions of 
Harleian MS. 3859, Jesus College Oxford Ms. XX, “Hanes Gruffudd ap 
Cynan” and Mostyn MS. 117, but a complete text contains helpful matter 
concerning traditions and legends. [The text is here given—25 pp. 
including notes, all in Welsh.} 


273. Chadwick, Nora K. “Bretwalda © Gwledig > Vortigern,” pp. 225- 
230. “Vortigern” seems to be simply an equivalent term for “Gwledig” 
and ‘“‘Bretwalda.” The latter term was probably a Saxon adoption from 
the Celtic. “Gwledig” is Welsh, of course. “Vortigern” was most likely 
Welsh in origin, the equivalent of the Irish “‘ard-ri,” high-king. . 


274, Dodd, A. H. “A Commendacion of Welshmen,” Pe. 235-249. 
This poem by Oxford-educated Arthur Kelton, published just before 
Henry VIII's death, regards Henry as the contemporary translation of the 
hero Cadwaladr Fendigaid. The Welsh are exalted above all people but 
the poem is chiefly propaganda for the Tudor house. 
—John McKiernan 
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, ¥X:1, November 1962. 


275. Williams, Gwyn A. “Morgan John Rhys and Volney’s Ruins of 
Empires,” pp. 58-73. Shortly after its publication in French in 1791, the 
most famous chapter of Volney’s book was published by Rhys in the 
Cylchgrawn Cymraeg in November 1793. This Welsh version of Chapter 
15 antedates any effective English version, and shows the speed with 
which liberal ideas were spread in Wales during this period. [The 
French, English, and Welsh texts of the chapter are included. } 
—Phillips G. Davies 


BULLETIN OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, LXVII:7, 
September 1963. 


276. Pops, Martin Leonard. “An Analysis of Thoreau’s Cape Cod,” 
pp. 419-428. Although it lacks the intensity, unity, and beauty of Walden, 
Cape Cod develops a pattern which expresses “the dualizing tendency” 
characteristic of Thoreau’s mind. The book is organized by the delib- 
erate alternation of indoor and outdoor chapters underlying a series of 
dichotomies of content: nature as brutal fact and as cosmic symbol; the 
sea and the land; the sublime and the beautiful. This structual pattern 
is similar to that of Thoreau’s other works and suggests a predisposition 
toward dual forms. 


277. Saul, George Brandon. “Note on a Literary Curiosity,” pp. 429-430. 
The Whale and the Grasshopper and Other Fables by Irish playwright 
Seumas O’Brien (b. 1880) is a collection of anecdotes and dialogues of 
sardonic satire in the form of aphorisms, disjointed narratives, pseudo- 
maxims, and “contrary reasoning.” 


278. Riffe, Nancy Lee. “Contributions to a Finding List of Eighteenth- 
Century British Periodicals,” pp. 431-434. [A list of 25 British period- 
icals published prior to 1789 which are not found in the Crane and 
Kaye Census.] 


279. Landry, Hilton. “Malone as Editor of Shakespeare’s Sonnets,” 
pp. 435-442. Although the edition of and commentary upon Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets by Edmund Malone (1741-1812) is a giant in its field, it is 
critically and textually inadequate. Only about half of Malone’s emenda- 
tions are defensible. His critical commentary is excellent in matters 
of diction and historical milieu, but he tails to provide sensitive 
interpretations of difficult passages. 


280. Bentley, Gerald E., Jr. “John Flaxman and the Mathew Clan,” pp. 
443-454, Confusion surrounding the identity of the “Rev. Mathew” who 
was poet William Blake's first patron can be clarified by the letters of 
English sculptor John Flaxman, friend to both men, and by the genealogies 
of the Mathew and Mathews families. 
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281. Weisinger, Herbert. “Icon and Image: What the Literary Historian 
Can Learn from the Warburg School,” pp. 455-464. The Warburg 
Institute of the University of London is devoted to the study of “the 
ideas, images, symbols, motifs, and themes which have gone to make up 
the Western tradition” as found in both art objects and in texts, Such 
an approach, which closely resembles A. O. Lovejoy’s history of ideas, is 
useful in studying both meaning and change. 


282. Merton, Stephen. “Mark Rutherford: The World of His Novels,” 
pp. 470-478. The novels of Hale White (1831-1913) written under the 
pseudonym Mark Rutherford “record the agonizing and liberating power 
of his own personal religion.” His theme—the reading of “the old creed 
in terms of an ever-new existence’”—is a concern rooted deep in the 
Victorian conscience. 


, LXVII:8, October 1963. 


283. Weisinger, Herbert. “Theatrum mundi: Ulusion as Reality,” pp. 
485-494, The metaphor describing the world as a stage, a Renaissance 
intellectual commonplace, exists in three types: man seen as spectator of 
an ordered and spectacular show put on by God; and man as an actor in a 
tumultuous play of which the ending is in doubt; and man seen as actor 
in a play which is itself an illusion, “a tale/Told by an idiot, full of 
sound and fury,/Signifying nothing.” These three versions of the 
metaphor are based on different theological assumptions, indicating a 
transition from the ordered medieval world to the modern absurd. 


284, Stallman, Robert W. “Stephen Crane as Dramatist,” pp. 495-511. 
Stephen Crane’s fascination with the stage is evidenced by his use of 
images of players and playhouses in many stories and by his own 
unsuccessful attempts to write drama. The best of his plays is an untitled 
two-act drama set in Cuba during the Spanish-American War, the text 
of which is here published for the first time. 


285. Miner, Earl. “The Wolf's Progress in The Hind and the Panther,” 
pp. 512-516. The Wolf in Dryden’s The Hind and the Panther is both an 
emblem of Presbyterianism and the vehicle for an historical “progress- 
piece” tracing Presbyterian-like heresies from early Jewish history through 
the middle ages and Renaissance in England to the time of the Civil War. 
Difficulties in interpreting several of the Wolf passages are due to 
Dryden’s dislocating historical sequence as he concentrated on the 
emblematic -qualities of the beast image. - 


286.. Barbour, Philip L. “Fact and Fiction in Captain John Smith’s Trve 
Travels,” pp. 517-528. The truth of Captain John Smith’s description 
of his military exploits in the Balkans is established by the fact that 
four-fifths of the proper names in the account are verifiable. The only 
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significant body of fictional proper names is those of his Turkish enemies, 
which Smith added for vividness. 
—William Free 


CARLETON MISCELLANY, IV:4, Fall 1963. 


287. Donohue, H. E. F. “Nelson Algren Interviewed: The Writer as 
Child, Youth and Army Privateer,” pp. 3-36. [Algren discusses his 
family background (Swedish-German-Jewish), Chicago childhood, formal 
education, army experience, and early writing. } 


{The following reviews are from a group entitled, “11 Modern Classics 
Revisited.” } i 

288. Kennedy, X. J. “Echoes from the Sabine Farm,” pp. 77-80. Eugene 
Field’s translations from Horace, published in 1892, suggest that the 
poems Field is remembered for—“Little Boy Blue” and “Wynken 
Blynken and Nod”— do not demonstrate the whole of his ability. Field 
had a serious mastery of the poet’s craft, which is not reflected in the 
work of the popular poet who was known for his rhymes for children. 
“Field must have been either a divided man, at war with himself; or else 
a fast-buck man.” 


289. Elledge, Scott. “One Man’s Meat, By E. B. White,” pp. 83-87. 
Integrity, honesty, and the courage of a “quietly desperate man” mark 
the prose of E. B. White. 


290. Nason, John W. “Literature and the American College, By Irving 
Babbitt, 1908,” pp. 88-92. Babbitt’s Literature and the American College 
is an important first document in the statement of the New Humanism. 
Babbitt’s comments on the Humanistic position are less relevant today, 
however, than. his comments on education. Babbitt calls for excellence, 
balance, and wholeness as the aims of college education. 


291. Whittemore, Reed. “The Gadfly, By E. L. Voynich,” pp. 92-95. 
Published both in English and Russian in 1897, The Gadfly has had a 
continuing and large success in communist countries, while both the 
novel and its talented author have remained relatively unknown in Amer- 
ica. The novel’s concern with Mazzini collectivism does not explain its 
American obscurity, which is rather to be explained by the novell “non- 
Concord qualities,” for in the “Concord” work, the microcosm-macro- 
cosm becomes the preferred American form of the parable. 


292. Schier, Donald. “Main Street, By Sinclair Lewis,’ pp. 95-101. 
Main Street, which seemed after its publication in 1920 “to have struck 
a telling blow for the liberation of human spirit,” does not today present 
the same sense of achievement. Lewis’s confrontation of ideas is actually 
timorous, and time has turned “much of fhis} realism into picturesque- 
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ness.” The characters in the novel fail of realization. Lewis's style 
embarrasses the modern reader, for “instead of an ear Lewis seems . . . to 
have an eye”; he never penetrates beneath surfaces. 


293. Ober, William B., M. D. “Arrowsmith, By Sinclair Lewis, 1925; 
The. Last Adam, By James Gould Cozzens, 1933,” pp. 101-106. Lewis's 
established reputation guaranteed a success for Arrowsmith, perhaps the 
first American novel to feature a man of medicine as its principal figure. 
The novel is embarrassing today, and it properly belongs on the 
adolescents’ book shelf because of its unrealistic idealism. Cozzens’s 
The Last Adam, published without fanfare, is a more honest book, 
although “like other genre pieces its scope is small, and it is a bit dull.” Its 
picture of the medical man is not idealized; the book will never have 
the apron of the AMA or librarians in charge of Books for Young 
People. 


294. Johnson, W. R. “The Real Life of Sebastian Knight, By Vladimer 
Nabokov, 1941,” pp. 111-114. Sebastian Knight, Nabokov'’s first book 
published in America, occasioned few but confused reactions; yet it is a 
novel which “will be seen in the next century to have altered the 
conventions of our writing and to have been a capsule of our tradition.” 
The theme of the novel is the theme of all art: the search for the “real 
life of a man.” 

—Donna Gerstenberger 


CLASSICAL JOURNAL, LIX:2, November 1963. 


295. Kishler, Thomas C. “Aristotle and Sidney on Imitation,” pp. 63-64. 
Aristotle’s “defense of poetry” (against Plato) “is descriptive and analyti- 
cal . . . whereas Sidney’s . . . is basically moral and synthetic.” Sidney 
sought “to explain and vindicate the ennobling spirit of poetry.” Sidney, 
unlike Aristotle, concentrated upon imitation of “things as they ought to 
be.” Sidney was the more subjective and romantic. “‘Sidney’s poet has 
a tendency to transcend philosophy; Aristotle’s artist approaches phi- 
losophy, and his art derives its stature from this proximity.” Both allow 
the artist to create a world of his own, though Aristotle imposes more 
rational checks. Both, “in different degrees, agree that the end of poetry 
is praxis.” 

—John O. Waller 


COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES, XXIV:3, May 1963. 


296. Tannenbaum, Earl. “The Librarian in the College,” pp. 248-250. 
In novels of college life published since 1950, the college library and 


librarians seem to be merely taken for granted or else mildly satirized. 
- —John O. Waller 


COLLEGE ENGLISH, XXV:3, December 1963. 


297. Hill, Hamlin. “Modern American Humor: The Janus Laugh,” pp. 
170-176. Today’s humor reflects either the native element with its em- 
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phasis upon a “demotic laughter,’ upon “external characterization, 
language, and physical action’; or “hopelessness, despair, and a lack of 
control by the characters over external reality.” 


298. Gargano, James W. “The Question of Poe’s Narrators,” pp. 177- 
181. In “The Tell-Tale Heart,” “Ligeia,” “William Wilson,” ‘The Cask 
of Amontillado,” and “The Black Cat’; “Poe’s narrators possess a char- 
acter and consciousness distinct from those of their creator.” The turgidity 
of these self-deluded narrators appropriately reflects the “intellectual 
ruses through which they strive . . . to justify themselves.” 


299. Wiggins, Robert A. “Pudd’nhead Wilson: ‘A Literary Caesarean 
Operation, ” pp. 182-186. Critics have greatly overrated this novel. For 
example, the “conflict between Twain's rational philosophy and his 
emotional sympathies mars the unity of the work.” It is full of factual 
inconsistencies. Twain is incongruously “lured away on the trail of 
farce’ when treating the potentially highly tragic incidents involving 
Roxy. 


300. Lehan, Richard. “Dreiser's An American Tragedy: A Critical 
Study,” pp. 187-193. The style and technique of this novel have not 
been appreciated. A “metaphorical equivalent between Clyde's mind and 
the setting” exists. The repetition of scenes is a device of foreshadowing 
and of emphasizing the theme of a mechanistic world. Clyde’s limited 
point of view is a repeated source of irony. Thematic symbols of animal 
life and of confinement abound. Dreiser’s diction, particularly his pro- 
nounced use of transitions, adjectives, and participles, contributes to an 
“overwhelming sense of inevitability.” 


301. Dillingham, William B. “‘Insensibility in The Red Badge of: 
Courage,” pp. 194-198. With the youth Henry Fleming, Crane develops 
and illustrates the “paradoxical definition of courage”: heroism, one of 
the highest human ideals, demands that man "abandon the highest of his 
human faculties, reason and imagination, and act instinctively, even 
animalistically.” The symbolic head wound marks the youth’s abandoning 
sensibility (equated with cowardice) for the more instinctive—the heroic. 


302. Bell, Vereen. “Wuthering Heights as Epos,” pp. 199-208. Emily 
Bronté’s device of having Nelly Dean narrate to Lockwood the central 
events of this novel has the effect of severely limiting physical, social, 
and character descriptions. Yet, this loss of particularization heightens the 
symbolic and archetypal identifications of the main characters. 


303. Stewart, D. H. “Vanity Fair: Life in the Void,” pp. 209-214. 
Modern critics find this novel lacking in profundity and in mythic im- 
plications. Yet, its existential theme is very contemporary. Readers (in- 
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cluding critics) have been “hoaxed and defrauded,” for they assume that 
Thackeray “believes in truth and strives to reveal it to us.” Falseness and 
morality are irrelevant to him. His characters “exist; they live; they 
rule”: Vanity Fair is a dramatization of “the absurdity of creation as 
well as being.” 


304. Solomon, Eric. “Jane Eyre: Fire and Water,” pp. 215-217. Over- 
looked are the many structural devices Charlotte Brontë uses “to make 
her supposedly rambling novel cohere”: paralleling scenes, contrasting 
characters, foreshadowing, and the stressing of tensions (e.g., between 
spirit and flesh, order and emotion, conscience and passion). Structur- 
ally, the novel has four acts, in each of which “Jane comes into conflict 
with authority, defeats it by her inner strength, and departs in exile.” 
However, the images of fire and water “are so pervasive that they serve 
as a substructure for the entire novel.. . . the flames of lust and the ice 
of indifference.” 


305. Stone, Harry. “Dickens and Leitmotif: Music-Staircase Imagery in 
Dombey and Son,” pp 217-220. The staircase motif “operates on all 
levels of the novel and helps us understand and respond to Dombey's chief 
themes. But it does more: it foreshadows the crucial progressions of the 
novel, and it powerfully colors our responses to the chief characters and 
their acts.” The staircase is that “upon which the characters wend their 
lives; one end of the staircase descends into hell, the other ascends to 
heaven.” 

—Elton F. Henley 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE, XV:1, Winter 1963. 


306. Whallon, William. “‘Formulaic Poetry in The Old Testament,” pp. 
1-14. In the poetical books of the Old Testament certain pairs of words 
similar in meaning, such as mountain and hill, tend to occur together, as 
if they were elements in a stereotyped diction spoken by every psalmist and 
prophet. The relationship between a Hebraic oral tradition and the writ- 
ten text, and the questionable likelihood of substantial interpolation, are 
exactly analogous to problems concerning the Homeric and OE corpora, 
which are also expressed in a specialized and highly formulaic idiom. 
Scholars of these three areas of inquiry will profit from observing the 
research in the other two. 


307. Maurer, Warren R. “Spee, Southwell, and the Poetry of Medita- 
tion,” pp. 15-22. Both Friedrich von Spee and Robert Southwell exhibit 
in their poetry the threefold pattern of the poetry of meditation which has 
been described by Louis L. Martz in The Poetry of Meditation, Both, as 
Jesuits, deal in their poetry almost exclusively with religious themes, 
although both, in some of their finest poems, achieve particularly effective 
nature imagery. 
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308. Rees, D. G. “John Florio and Anton Francesco Doni,” pp. 33-38. 
John Florio's First Fruits (1578) shows indebtedness to a number of 
authors, both classical and contemporary. Among the hitherto unnoted 
(and unacknowledged) sources is the Florentine Anton Francesco Doni’s 
I Marmi (1552). Florio’s use of the work, although pedestrian, is in- 
teresting for the beginning of “linguistic catholicity” which was to 
characterize his famous dictionary. 


, XV:2, Spring 1963. 


309. LaBranche, Anthony. “The “Twofold Vitality’ of Drayton’s Odes,” 
pp. 116-129. The “twofold vitality of Michael Drayton’s Odes” stems 
from their relation to classical models and native material. An analysis 
of these two strains, including the poet’s originality, points to ways in 
which Drayton has enriched the classical ode by the process “of competi- 
tion, even of resistance, which reflects a peculiarly sensitive historical 
consciousness at the beginning of a new and uncertain era.” 


310. Gerould, Daniel Charles. “George Bernard Shaw’s Criticism of 
Ibsen,” pp. 130-145. George Bernard Shaw’s criticism of Henrik Ibsen 
has been generally dismissed as overemphasizing the latter's “social 
message.” Actually, Shaw’s treatment varied as his career progressed and 
as he wrote for different audiences in different works. In The Quinies- 
sence of Ibsenism he is mainly concerned with Ibsen’s ideas; in Our 
Theatres in the Nineties with Ibsen as a poet; and in The Prefaces with 
evaluating Ibsen’s place in the history of the drama. 


311. Stoltzfus, Ben. “John Dos Passos and the French,” pp. 146-163. 
John Dos Passos has been one of the most influential American authors 
in France, perhaps because his work has some of the qualities of various 
French writers. His work bears “the unmistakable imprint” of Blaise 
Cendrars, Appollinaire, and Delaunay as he uses in his novels materials 
previously restricted to poetry and painting. He follows Jules Romains 
in making a town the protagonist of a novel, Manhattan Transfer being 
the most important American “synoptic? novel. U.S.A. also is compar- 
able to Les Hommes de bonne volonté; both cover roughly the same 
period, both render the collective forces of their nations, both blend 
history with fiction, and both writers are moralists in that they seek to 
accentuate and intensify “man’s relationship to an epoch.” 


312. Gray, J. M. “Aristotle’s Poetics and Elder Olson,” pp. 164-175. 
Although Aristotle’s historical importance is immeasurable, this greatness 
is insufficient justification for basing a modern poetics “on an ancient 
philospohy which in itself was never directly concerned with aesthetics.” 
Elder Olson’s critical writings deserve attention for his emphatic asser- 
tion that all criticism is governed by “philosophical presuppositions’; but 
he has misunderstood Aristotle as an aesthetician. Consequently his 
poetics, founded on Aristotle, fails and, in particular, his analysis of 
William Empson becomes “a meaningless and tasteless muddle.” 
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, XV:3, Summer 1963. 


313. Simon, John K. “Faulkner and Sartre: Metamorphosis and the 
Obscene,” pp. 216-225. Sartre has expressed his approval of Faulkner’s 
att but has quarrelled with his metaphysics. An analysis of their common 
themes and imagery, however, shows not only that Faulkner influenced 
Sartre but also that both have independently expressed in similar ways 
the world of their time. Both tend “to transform the normal texture of 
things into a gruesome nightmare of autonomous matter threatening the 
complacency of man’s humanization of life.” This “metamorphosis” of 
the universe in both writers is accompanied by a concern with “obscenity,” 
with the “viscosity of events” symbolized by the human corpse when “the 
body can no longer mask its existence as flesh.” 


314. Kalstone, David. “The Transformation of Arcadia: Sannazaro and 
Sir Philip Sidney,” pp. 234-249. Petrarch employed pastoral motifs in 
the sonnets which influenced Jacopo Sannazaro in his Arcadia. The 
harmony of love which is rendered in Petrarch’s aes however, be- 
comes the dominating theme in Sannazaro. Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, 
although influenced by Sannazaro’s, has a much darker, more melancholy 
vein. In fact, this poem should be read as “a criticism of the uncompli- 
cated happiness” of the ezrlier poem. 


315. Thorslev, Peter L., Jc. “The Romantic Mind is its Own Place,” pp. 
250-268. The Renaissance hero, a kind of “mortal god,” is most force- 
fully incarnated in Milton’s Satan; and the Satanic hero, who has arrogated 
to himself “self-sufficiency, creativity, and ultimate freedom from all 
moral law,” continues as the dominant hero into the Romantic period and 
beyond. Satan’s statement in Paradise Lost that his mind is its own place 
can be traced through these later periods in its psychological, Stoic, 
epistemological, and existentialist ramifications, although Milton himself 
may have been aware of only the first two of these. 

—Sam S. Baskett 


CRITICAL QUARTERLY, V:3, Autumn 1963. 


316. Lerner, Lawrence. “Graham Greene,” pp. 217-231. Graham 
Greene’s novels tend to show the world as a man-made Hell, “since 
that is the first step of the argument to faith: if there is Hell, must there 
not be Heaven?” The characters in the novels follow this roa falling 
into four types: the pious (the most unsympathetic of all), the sinners 
(whom Greene most likes), the innocent (who usually cause harm), and 
the humanists (who, by replacing good and evil with right and wrong, 
provide an “alternative to the religious vision”). Greene moves, there- 
fore, “from humanism through disillusion to belief.” 


317. Gaskell, Ronald. ‘The Realism of J. M. Synge,” pp. 242-248, 
Reality, in Synge’s plays, “is the life of the passions, the senses and the 
natural world.” But, while Synge is consistent and honest in his vision 
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of his work, he is not fully a dramatist. His plays lack a wholly dynamic 
structure, his naturalism is indifferent toward the will, and his dialogue 
is limited in imagery and rhythm. 


318. Brown, John Russell. “Mr. Pinter’s Shakespeare,’ pp. 251-265. 
“The new dramatists can teach us much about the structure of Shakes- 
peare’s plays.” The plays of Harold Pinter, Eugene Ionesco, and Samuel 
Beckett, which rely more on character exposition than on dramatic action, 
have created a new, more knowledgeable audience. This audience can 
now turn to William Shakespeare’s plays and rediscover his “presentation 
of human nature, his intuitive skill in using the stage as a means of 
viewing deeply and widely.” 

—Fred Erisman 


ENCOUNTER, XXI:3, September 1963. 


319. Hughes, Richard. “Faulkner and Bennett,” pp. 59-61. Hughes's 
commendation, in the autumn of 1929, of Faulkner’s work to Arnold 
Bennett, and Bennett’s reviews of The Sound and the Fury and of Sol- 
diers Pay, in his book column in the Evening Standard for December 
19, 1929, and June 26, 1930, respectively, stimulated the first real 
American interest in Faulkner. 


320. Allen, Walter. “Lonely Old Volcano: The Achievement of Wynd- 
ham Lewis,” pp. 63-70. Out of the daunting variety of Lewis’s writings, 
his novels establish most fully his place in our time. The Cartesian satire 
of Tarr and other early novels developed into tragic acceptance, in The 
Revenge for Love and elf Condemried. and the “grandeur of conception 
and of execution” of The Haman Age entitles him to a rank with Joyce, 
Lawrence, and Eliot. 


, XXI:4, October 1963. 
321. Hollander, John. “The Old Last Act: Some Observations on 
Fanny Hill,” pp. 69-77. Employing earlier conventions, John Cleland’s 
novel established the essentially poetic structute of standard Western 
pornography. 


, XXI:5, November 1963. 
322. Bellow, Saul. “Some Notes on Recent American Fiction,” BP. 22-29, 
Recent American novelists have completely debunked the old idea of 


the Self, indignantly, nihilistically, or comically; but they have not satis- 
factorily shown a new idea of the Self. 


323. Auden, W. H. “Louis MacNeice,” pp. 48-49. [Memorial impres- 
sions of MacNeice as poet, translator, and friend.} 


324. Mayne, Richard. “The Club Armchair,” pp. 76-82. C. P. Snow’s 
novels have the familiar comfort of a club chair, and his characters are 
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suitable inhabitants of it, deriving, as they do, from the pre-war detective 
story; his own, Death Under Sail, anticipates several themes of his later 
work. While inadequacies exist in both Snow’s “people first and fore- 
most” and his “people-in-society” groups of the Strangers and Brothers 
sequence, they show a certain nobility in attempting to fill an omission ir 
today’s serious literature, “the world in which large numbers of literate 
people live and work.” 

—Lawrence R. Dawson, Jr. 


EPOCH, XI:3, Fall 1961. 


325. Read, Forrest. “Malcolm Lowry” (rev.-art., Malcolm Lowry, Hear 
us O Lord from heaven Thy dwelling place), pp. 190-192. Lowry’s 
posthumous collection of stories deals with the themes of identity of self 
and definition of life. Beneath “the obvious and intended artifices,” 
Lowry imposes among them a larger pattern of a personal odyssey. 
“Lowry metamorphoses the pieces and insights of an apparently frag- 
mentary world into a powerful and imposing presence.” 


326. Fletcher, Angus. “James Frazer and Theodore Gaster” (rev.-art., 
Sir James G. Frazer, The New Golden Bough; Theodore Gaster, Thespis), 
pp. 193-197. Though retaining in his 1960 abridgement of Frazer the 
best of the original 12-volume edition and the 1922 abridgement, Gaster 
builds in his own criticism of Frazer’s original account of primitive myth 
and ritual. Gaster omits Frazer's chapter on genealogical succession of 
the Ages-of Magic and Religion, and explains why in his own book, 
Thespis. This study, which advances a new theory for the origin of 
drama, demonstrates that fertility rites were not divine rituals seeking 
effects of magical compulsion, but ritual dramas representing divine 
eee rather than presenting transcendental actions ‘of gods in disguised 
orms. 


327. McConkey, James. ‘Carson McCullers” (rev.-art., Carson McCullers, 
Clock Without Hands), pp. 197-198. Mrs. McCullers is a novelist with 
her own vision and voice. “Loneliness, the sense of isolation and the 
desperate need to make contact, to love—these have been major ingredi- 
ents of [her] fiction, and from them she has written stories and novels 
which reach out to encompass us all.” This latest novel has brilliant 
moments, but in leaving the study of isolation for comments of affirma- 
tion of love and of life, Mrs. McCullers is more limited and artificial. 
As a result, the novel is uneven. 


, XI:4, Winter 1962. 


328. Smith, Hal, “Cavafy and Lowell” (rev.-art., The Complete Poems 
of Cavafy; Robert Lowell, Imitations), pp. 260-263. Cavafy’s poetry has 
a special power, due at least in part to (1) an acute sense of the pain and 
relevance of history, (2) the understanding that “nostalgia, obliquity and 
reticence are part of the difficult task of being honest,” and (3) the notion 
that pure’ art “must first descend to wrestle and get dirty in the stinking 
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pit of human emotions.” His poetry has no posing and little rhetoric. 
Lowell's volume gives versions of great poems “by a poet who disdains 
ever to be less than the poet he is,” his poems capture spirit and mood 
as well as idea; they are not merely wooden translations. Lowell is at his 
worst with impersonal poets such as Homer, at his best with intensely 
personal poetry such as that by Villon and Baudelaire. 


329. Kleine, Don W. “Robert Penn Warren” (rev.-art., Robert Penn 
Warren, Wilderness), pp. 263-268. Warren has earned “a place .. . in 
our major tradition” of the novel, but the place must be qualified. His 
seven novels show a remarkable lyrical gift, an acute knowledge of facial 
and bodily peculiarities, a deep awareness of locality, an intimate feeling 
for the nation’s past, and “‘a stylistic endowment which ranks him among 
our three or four major contemporaries.” He is, however, also schematic 
and symbolic, “rigidly neo-Christian,” “inexorably didactic.” Wilderness 
is the worst offender among the novels; here the moral lesson is “sternly 
embossed” on a half-real, semi-abstract central character, creating a “radi- 
cal dislocation between inner and outer reality.” - 


——, XII:1, Spring 1962. 

330. Slatoff, Walter. “George P. Elliott” (rev.-art., George P. Elliott, 
David Knudsen), pp. 60-62. Elliott’s novel is an agonizing appraisal of 
each of us in post-Hiroshima America, a search for moral values among 
modern citizens who find it hard to be decent human beings, to love well, 
to avoid being vicious and destructive. The answers examined and dis- 
cussed include those of self-pity and sef-abnegation; Knudson’s answer 
is a disconnection with life, with other people. But the novel supports 
none of these answers and offers none of its own, not because the insight 
into our character is shallow but because the novel is agonizingly honest. 


331. Read, Forrest. “Hugh MacDiarmid and Reuel Denney” (rev.-art., 
Hugh MacDiarmid, Collected Poems; Reuel Denney, In Praise of Adam), 
pp. 62-65. Both MacDiarmid and Denney have been active in political 
and business life. In writing their poems both draw on wide experiences. 
MacDiarmid still uses concrete environments, precise ideas; he wrestles 
with form and language. He is committed to “a struggle with his sur- 
roundings.” Denney is too disengaged; he “tosses out spumes of thought 
which reflect images. His attention and ours are too much on virtuosity of 
image, phrase, and rhythm.” His earlier volume, Connecticut River 
(1939), was considerably stronger. He enjoys saying “My poems write 
themselves. . . . Poetry is for me one of the luxuries,” but it is too true 
and harmful. : 


, XII:2, Fall 1962. 


332. Smith, Hal. “Anne Sexton” (rev.-art., Anne Sexton, All My Pretty 
Ones), pp. 124-126. Like Anne Sexton’s first volume, To Bedlam and 
Part Way Back, All My Pretty Ones has painful and distressing poems 
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because the experience is a direct one. But here “almost every poem shows 
a deepening of inquiry and a technique which has grown subtler and 
more confidently able to track down more intricate responses.” The best 
characteristics of Miss Sexton’s poetry are here: “the precision of obser- 
vation, the honesty to experience, the immediacy and directness of the 
tone, the willingness to face and then to state what is indeed the truth.” 


333. Sward, Diane. “Laura Del-Rivo” (rev.-art., Laura Del-Rivo, The 
Furnished Room), pp. 126-127. The first part of Miss Del-Rivo’s first 
novel lacks focus and direction because she is too consciously avoiding the 
influence of such “kitchen sink” novelists and playwrights as Alan Silli- 
toe and Shelagh Delaney. The last quarter is nearly perfect, revealing 
her best qualities: a sharp ear for dialogue and a “penetrating sense of 
place and detail.” 


334. Sward, Robert. “Jack Gilbert” (sev.-art., Jack Gilbert, Views of 
Jeopardy), pp. 127-128. Jack Gilbert has “a mature and refined sensi- 
bility, a level of intelligence and learning that are at once engaging and 
... curiously forbidding.” His poetry has variety, great technical range, 
a clipped precision. But he is too self-conscious and even his lyric voice 
is too refined by a “highly developed sense of propriety and decorum.” 


335. Ray, David. “Isaac Rosenfeld” (rev.-art., Isaac Rosenfeld, An Age 
of Enormity: Life & Writing in the Forties & Fifties), pp. 128-131. 
Rosenfeld, like Camus, believed that truth is necessary to art, and that art 
shapes the destiny of man. He was still searching for his truth at his 
early death. He was accepted but misunderstood by a basically uncaring 
society of journalists ead academicians, and he lacked the cynicism to 
realize the terror of his own “ironic affiliation” with society. It is 
wrong to treat his life as a myth or a legend, for it was only begun when 
he died. His autobiographical comments, tested against his work, support 
this view. 


, XII:3, Winter 1963. 


336. Ray, David. “Robert Bly” (rev.-art., Robert Bly, Science in the 
Snowy Fields), pp. 186-188. Bly is an Imagist, revolting against sheer 
thetoric. His lyrics sing because they have emotion behind them and their 
existence is their own Justification; they are not “intellectual” poems and, 
for the most part, do not deal with torment, self-analyses, or confessions 
of guilt. This volume omits most of Bly’s “darker” poems, but it illus- 
trates fully his aesthetic; “confronting it challenges one’s impressions not 
only about the nature of art, but of reality itself.” 


337. Sward, Robert. “Best Poems of 1961” (rev.-art., Best Poems of 
1961, the Borestone Mountain Poetry Awards for 1962), pp. 188-189. 
The poems included in the 1962 Borestone volume are “generally mud- 
dled, senseless and contrived”; they are “notable for [their} blandness, 
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dullness and almost total lack of relation to what is good, new and im- 
portant in poetry today.” The series itself constitutes a grave “disservice 
to poetry.” 


, XII:4, Spring 1963. 


338. Slatoff, Walter. “Thomas Pynchon” (rev.-art., Thomas Pynchon, 
V.), pp. 255-257. “About the only thing one feels sure of upon finishing 
V. is that one has read a book of major importance and that its author 
. . . has the vitality, intelligence, skill, and magic to become one of the 
major writers of our time.” Part of it seems contrived, but this only re- 
inforces the view that mechanism has overtaken our lives. Pynchon 
counters his basically pessimistic view by his wonderfully comic scenes 
and by his attempts to make his characters, at times mechanical toys, 
“terribly and pathetically human.” 


339. Smith, Hal. “Charles Gullans, Leonard E. Nathan, Robert Pack, 
and James Wright” (rev.-art.), pp. 257-260. Gullans’s Arrivals and De- 
partures may be a hoax; the book is a sham, the poetry vacuous, dull, 
fake and the translations “without exception flat and inexact.” Nathan's 
Glad and Sorry Seasons lacks variety in meter and form, but his poems, 
especially the political ones, have “the pressure of his humanity” behind 
them. He is “a serious poet who is worth a serious hearing.” Guarded 
by Women is Pack’s third and best volume of poetry. Some poems, re- 
vised, ate reprinted from earlier volumes, and this collection shows that 
the poet is at last getting out of himself, becoming less self-conscious. 
But Wright’s poems in The Branch Will Not Break ate best: “splendidly 
direct, magnificently simple; sometimes the phrasing is so elegantly 
obvious that the heart jumps at it.” . 
—Arthur F. Kinney 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM, XIII:4, October 1963. 


340. Freeman, Rosemary. “Parody as a Literary Form: George Herbert 
and Wilfrid Owen,” pp. 307-322. One kind of parody is based upon 
known literary examples, and aims to use their idiom and associations 
without travestying the original. Herbert adopted the formulae of love 
poetry, converting the profane to sacred use, in such poems as “A Paro- 
die,” ‘Dulnesse,” “The Glance,” “The Answer” and “Clasping of 
Hands.” Owen assumed a religious background which provided him with 
a set of ideas to which he was not necessarily soni, “Greater Love” 
works on two levels at once, and relies for its subtle effects on the ac- 
cepted values of Georgian poetry. 


341. Rawlinson, David. “Cowley and the Current Status of Metaphysi- 
cal Poetry,” pp. 323-340. Cowley’s best poetry is personal and distinc- 
tive. Emphasis on The Mistress is inept; much more important are the 
unusual qualities of the Elegy on the Death of Mr. William Hervey. The 
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Ode on the Death of Mr. Crashaw demonstrates Cowley’s ability to per- 
ceive true value disinterestedly in the face of the strongest precommit- 
ments. The Tree of Knowledge reveals moral weight and depth compar- 
able to Jonson’s moral poems. The attitudes in the Essays ate intended 
seriously, unlike the unconvinced, literary sentiments of the 18th century. 


342. Kaul, R. K. “A Journey to the Western Isles Reconsidered,” pp. 
341-350. Johnson gave almost whole-hearted approval to the contempor- 
ary English civilization, in comparison with which he found Scotland 
lacking, The Journey assumes that man’s pre-industrial environment is 
alien and often hostile, and that trade and commerce are indispensable 
factors in the cultivation of a barbaric society. Centralized government 
and equality before the law were vital features of civilization for John- 
son, because they promoted social intercourse, and enabled the man of 
intelligence and wealth and rank to direct the man of labour, who ideally 
should be: literate. Johnson's picture of medieval Scotland is similar to 
Hobbes’s view of man in a state of nature. 


343, Hardy, Barbara. “Work in Progress, IV: Food and Ceremony in 
Great Expectations,” pp. 351-363. Dickens loves feasts and scorns fasts; 
eating and drinking are valued by him as proofs of sociability and cere- 
monies of love. “Food in Great Expectations ... is part of the public 
order, and the meals testify to human need and dependence, and distin- 
guish false ceremony from the ceremony of love. They are not symbols 
but natural demonstrations.” 


344, Owen, Elizabeth. ‘ ‘The Given Appearance’ of Charlotte Verver, 
pp. 364-374. In Book One of James’s The Golden Bowl Charlotte 
Verver is deceptively charming. In Book Two Maggie knows the truth 
about her, so the reader no longer has to be made aware that his eyes are 
open while those of the characters are not. Charlotte’s machinations are 
efficient, but her chief skill is to pervert the good while adopting a tone 
of injured innocence. To the last she is “clever, dangerous and brilliantly 
evil.” A perceptive evaluation of Charlotte is necessary to appreciate 
Maggie’s position in Book Two, as innocence attacks the undermining 
power previously established. 


345. Green, Martin. “Lionel Trilling and the Two Cultures,” pp. 375- 
385, Trilling’s recent article (Universities Q., XVII, 1962-63, pp. 9-32) 
misrepresents Sir Charles Snow’s argument in The Two Cultures by try- 
ing to detect preoccupations and unconscious drives. His argument wavers, 
and is inconsistent with his earlier statements that modern literature 
attacks the life of society. He defines science as a non-humane intellec- 
tual discipline, although there is no lack of substantive proposals for hu- 
manizing scientific education. Snow’s obvious truths have flung both 
Leavis and Trilling (as representatives of literature) into panic. 

, —A. G. Newell 
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ETC., XTX:4, January 1963. 


346. Hayakawa, S. I. “Poetry and Advertising,” pp. 392-402. Adver- 
tising (“sponsored poetry”) has so overworked the symbols of our times 
that poets have despaired of using them; however, poets have not yet 
found new symbols that are broadly meaningful. 


347. Embler, Weller. “Five Metaphors from the Modern Repertory,” 
pp. 403-426. The prison, the wasteland, the monster, the machine, and 
the hospital have been dominating metaphors that both reflect and influ- 
ence the ways men look at life. Though the objects change, the intuitions 
expressed in these various ways are almost invariably the same. 


348. Babcock, C. Merton. “H. L. Mencken: Of Horse-Laughs and 
Syllogisms,” pp. 427-433. With all his brass, Mencken often saw through 
the linguistic haze, of contemporary life. 


349. Rapoport, Anatol. “Letter to a Soviet Philosopher,” pp. 437-455. 
To Professor V. V. Mshvenieradze: General semantics, though not a 
philosophical system, has much in common with Marxist philosophy. 
Their chief difference is that while general semantics encourages con- 
stant reexamination of the correspondence between linguistic constructs 
and objective reality, Marxism tends to exclude some investigations on 
a priori philosophical grounds. 


, XX:1, May 1963. 


350. Barnlund, Dean C. “ ‘Is There Any New Business? ” pp. 75-83. 
Condon’s ona a [which follows] shows general semantics to be 
not a department of knowledge but a methodology. Much has been done 
by way of introducing and establishing it, but new developments are rare. 


351. Condon, John C. “A Bibliography of General Semantics,” pp. 84- 
105. [This biliography of communication in modern society is divided 
thus: A. General, B. Background and Development, C. Teaching of 
General Semantics, D. Analyses and Illustrations, E. Critiques of Gen- 
eral Semantics. } 

~—James C. Austin 


EVERGREEN REVIEW, VII:31, October-November 1963. 


352. Kerouac, Jack. “Written Address to the Italian Judge,” pp. 108- 
110. In an open letter, Kerouac defends his novel The Subterraneans 
(which has been banned in Italy since 1961) on the grounds that its 
form is confessional, with roots inside the confessionals of the author’s 
Catholic childhood, in which concealment was a sin. The technique of 
spontaneous prose, the outpouring of experience, is used “to execute the 
biography of someone else in a given circumstance and time, as completely 
as possible without offending the humanistic, in any case, human, tastes.” 

—Donna Gerstenberger 
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FORUM (Austria), X:114, June 1963. 


353. Tbg. “Kritische Rückschau,” p. 300. In spite of the anachronistic 
placing of 20th-century psychological and social content in the Civil War 
period, O’Neill, in Mourning Becomes Electra, may have a universally 
valid vision. Nevertheless, his habit of having his characters always 
explain themselves prevents audience sympathy and cooperation. (In 
German) 

—J. Lee Kaufman 


HORIZON, V:8, November 1963. 


354. Graves, Robert. ‘‘Poetry’s False Face,” pp. 42-47. Poets should be 
concerned with craft, not merely with technique. “Technique ignores the 
factor of magic; craftsmanship presupposes it.” Critics unaware of genu- 
ine poetic expression have led us to admire technique in certain works 
by Ovid, Pindar, ‘Tennyson, and Shelley. 

—Russell M. Goldfarb 


HUDSON REVIEW, XVI:3, Autumn 1963. 


355. Twain, Mark. “Reflections on Religion,” pp. 329-352. [These docu- 
ments on religion, dictated by Mark Twain, June 19-25, 1906, are here 
printed for the first time, edited by Charles Neider.]} 


356. Morse, J. Mitchell. “The Choreography of ‘The New Novel,’ ” 
pp. 396-419. The “new novelists’—those who are experimenting with 
new techniques—have taken at least three directions in France, the two 
most important related to English letters. ‘“‘Brancusi’s Way’ seeks a 
radical simplicity, eliminating character, psychology, and much of the ex- 
ternal world. “Joyce's Way,” followed, for example, by Alain Robbe- 
Grillet and Michel Butor, produces more interesting novels in which a 
complexity of structure matches a complexity of relation. The third dir- 
ection of the new novel is that taken by Samuel Beckett, the most original 
of the new novelists. Unfortunately, many have imitated him who would 
have done better to follow their own originality. 

—Sam S. Baskett 


IRISH DIGEST, LXXVII:1, March 1963. 


357. Entry Cancelled. 

358. Manning, Oliva. “What’s the Future of the Novel,” BP. 50-55. 
Complaints that new media on the one hand and an exhausted art form 
on the other have combined to make the novel obsolete overlook the 
fact that no other art form provides such insight into human experience. 
Experiments in poetry which abandoned form were themselves a prepara- 
tion for the succession of poetry by prose. The novel of the future will be 
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in the traditional vein, James Joyce’s and similar experiments having 
proved sterile. 


359. Maher, James. “Irish Bank Inspired Dickens” (note) pp. 63-64. 
Little Dorrit was inspired by the history of the Tipperary Joint Stock 
Bank. 


, LXXVII:3, May 1963. 


360. O'Reilly, Michael. “Brendan—the Human Behan,” pp. 15-18. 
Behan’s success with his plays has not made him happy. “ ‘My one am- 
bition,’ ” he says, `“ ‘is to live as long as I can.’” 


, LXXVIII:1, July 1963. 


361. Beaslai, Piaras. “Was Joyce Inspired by Lewis Carroll?” pp. 35-38. 
The neologisms and onomatopoeia of Finnegans Wake are reminiscent 
of Alice in Wonderland; the stream of consciousness is reminiscent of the 
style of Ulysses of Happy Thoughts, a comic work published serially in 
Punch in 1889 by F. C. Burrand. 


, LXXVIII:3, September 1963. 


362. Kelly, Thomas. “Keeping the Stage Irishman Alive,” pp. 15-18. 
Staid English publications seem unaware of the unreality of the stage 
Irishman image they praise. 


363. McVeigh, Hugh. “The Poet Quoted by President Kennedy,” pp. 
62-64. On his visit to Ireland, President Kennedy quoted the Irish-born 
John Boyle O'Reilly who, deported from Ireland as a rebel, made a color- 
ful escape from Australian detention, to become a well-known Boston 
writer and friend to the Negro. 


364. Fitzgerald, Marion. “You Can't Take a Holiday From Writing, 
Says Walter Macken,” pp. 85-88. Macken, whose novels and plays have 
been translated into eight languages, never rewrites, never uses notes, 
writes steadily for two hours daily, and spends the rest of the day pre- 
paring for the next day’s writing. 


, LXXVIII:4, October 1963. 


365. O'Farrell, Seamus. “I Learned From Soapbox Orators,” pp. 35-36. 
eR gerd puzzling reference to knowing a hawk from a handsaw is 
clear if “hawk” is interpreted as a plasterer’s tool. 


366. “Problems That Confront the New Abbey Theatre,” pp. 79-82. 
William Butler Yeats’s conception of an Irish National Theater, the 
Abbey, was not'a realistic one. John Millington Synge “made” the Abbey. 
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Sean O’Casey set it afire though his genius did not survive his exile. 
But other Irish-born playwrights, Brendan Behan, Samuel Beckett, Ber- 
nard Shaw, have had little or no connection with the Abbey. To keep 
the theater from becoming “a storehouse of fading memories,” the 
Abbey must draw to it some of the accomplished writers and actors of 
Ireland today. 


367. Kelly, Charlotte M. “What I Saw at Haworth,” pp. 83-85. The 
restoration of the Bronté home and the authenticity of the Bronté 
mementoes have been so splendidly achieved that the home is a most 
effective evocation of the past. 

—John McKiernan 


JAMES JOYCE QUARTERLY, I:1, Fall 1963. 


368. Boyle, Robert. “ “Two Gallants’ and ‘Ivy Day In the Committee 
Room, ” pp. 3-9. In James Joyces “Two Gallants,” the central image, 
the harp, serves as the balance point of a chiasmic movement. The pro- 
gress of the gallants (Corley and Lenahan) zp to the gold coin is inter- 
sected by their decline from the-ideal of gallantry (as represented by the 
moon) to the betrayal of that ideal which the coin represents. In “Ivy 
Day,” the poem, coming late in the story, casts a back light on the 
characters which completely illuminates the theme of a “nation sick with 
longing for the return of its lost leader.” 


369. Coleman, Elliott. “A Note on Joyce and Jung,” pp. 11-16. The 
relations between man’s nature and that of woman, intuitively presented, 
especially in “Circe,” in James Joyce's ‘Ulysses, are remarkably similar to 
the Anima-Animus theory which the psychologist Carl Jung elaborated 
years after reading Ulysses. According to Jung, Joyce and his daughter 
Lucia themselves were “classic examples’ of the theory. Joyce’s style 
shows the schizoid destructiveness (which claimed his daughter)- which 
he triumphed over by the power of his creative force. Probably Joyce 
influenced Jung “to see that the fragmentation of the world . . . was a 
part of the creative process.” 


370. Thornton, Weldon. “An Allusion List for James Joyce’s Ulysses,” 
PP. 17-25. [Seventy allusions from ““Telemachus,” covering literature, 
philosophy, theology, history, and the fine arts, are here annotated. } 


371. Benstock, Bernard. “The Quiddity of Shem and the Whatness of 
Shaun,” pp. 26-33. James Joyce’s Finnegans Wake seems to consist of 
three pivotal points instead of two: Tristram in addition to Shem and 
Shaun. All sons of Father Earwicker, the three sometimes become a single 
person, sometimes a pair, and at other times a trio. As a couple, they 
have been too long viewed antithetically. To continue to do so is to 


ignore a third dimension of meaning. 
—John McKiernan 
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LANGUAGE LEARNING, XII:4, 1962. 


372. Eyestone, Maynard M. ‘Subordinate Clauses and Interruption 
Clauses,” pp. 293-297. A clause set off by pause from a clause with 
which it is associated formally and which does not function as a substan- 
tive or as modifier of some structure other than a clause is either (1) a 
clause-modifying clause or (2) an interruption clause. 


373. Boyd, Julian C., and Harold V. King. “Annotated Bibliography of 
Generative Grammar,” pp. 307-312. [This is a selective list of genera- 
tive grammar during the past few years: (1) Introductory general works, 
(2) More difficult general works, (3) Particular problems in grammar, 
(4) Phonology and morphophonemics, (5) Grammar and semantics. } 

—-James C. Austin 


MASSACHUSETTS REVIEW, III:3, Spring 1962. 


374. Kaufmann, R. J. “The British Public Psyche: An Analytic Sketch,” 
pp. 521-538. As the narrow English ruling class declines, and its cul- 
ture with it, the English are faced with the need to generate a unified 
national culture. Although some English writers seek for a so-called lost 
unity, the “best imaginative writing” exposes “good form” and tries to 
turn the British to a more varied life and a more democratic culture. 
What has passed for strong character in the past was a public school-made 
persona. ‘The dominant hero of contemporary English fiction is the actor- 
man who discovers his real self. 


375. Park, Clara Claiborne. “Trollope and the Modern Reader,” pp. 
577-591. Although his is a happy-ending world of a sort that no longer 
exists, and a world without ideas that might be hard to justify reading 
about, today we can profitably consider Trollope. Trollope introduced the 
effects of time on the lives of characters, and his world of love matches 
is solidly realistic. Most importantly, at a time when we prefer tragedy 
to self discipline and compromise, even internationally, Trollope does 
tell us to beware “ideal solutions.” He is the “laureate of compromise” 
between individuals and within individuals. 

—Robert A. Davies 


MEDIUM AEVUM, XXX:1, 1961. 


376. Salmon, P. B. “The "Three Voices’ of Poetry in Mediaeval Literary 
Theory,” pp. 1-18. Isidore of Seville in his Etymologiae divided poetry 
into three voices: the poet speaking himself, the poet having personages 
speak, and the poet doing both in one work. In this he follows the lost 
De Poetis of Suetonius. In the main, Vincent of Beauvais followed Isi- 
dore, while Dositheus and Bede were in the tradition of Diomedes. 
There is no certain source for Suetonius, but the idea of three ‘voices’ is in 
Plato, Aristotle, and Plutarch. The medieval categories influenced the 
humanists Valla and Scaliger. 
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377. Russell, P. E. “Robert Payn and Juan de Cuenca, Translators of 
Gower's Confessio Amantis,’ pp. 26-32. Reviewing the little that is 
available about Robert Payn, translator of Gower into Portuguese, it is 
possible to move the dating to after 1415. Payn was a well-read man and 
easily conversant with Portuguese, and his translation may have had more 
influence on Spanish (through Juan de Cuenca’s Castilian translation) 
and Portuguese literature than medievalists have suspected. 


378. Burrow, J. “'A Maner Latyn Corrupt,’” pp. 33-37. When Chau- 
cer has Constance speak to the constable of the castle on the shore in “A 
maner Latyn corrupt,” he was drawing from a tradition descending from 
Isidore of Seville’s Etymologiae, where the language is divided into 
priscus, latinus (under the Kings), romanus (Naevius to Cicero), and 
mixtus (a late and vulgar form). Vincent of Beauvais’ Speculum doc- 
trinale modifies the Isidorian scheme. Chaucer seems not to be using Vin- 
cent, or Isidore, directly. A possible intermediary is the Anglo-Norman 
romance Fouke Fitz Warin, where “un latyn corumpus” and “latyn corupt” 
are used as Constance uses her “Latyn corrupt,” i.e., as a lingua franca. 


, XXX:2, 1961. l , 


379. Doyle, A. E. “More Light on John Shirley,” pp. 93-101. [Fhe 
activities of John Shirley (ca. 1366-1456), the copyist and collector of 
Mss, are described for the last 40 years of his life.} He occupied a 
house in St. Bartholomew's Spital “from at least 1444, and possibly 
1429, till his death.” (To be continued) 


, XXX:3, 1961. 


380. Seymour, M. C. “The Origin of the Egerton Version of Mande- 
villes Travels,” pp. 159-169. Ms Egerton 1982 is a conflation of a par- 
ticular sub-group of the Defective Version and of a lost English transla- 
tion (likewise parent to the Bodley Redaction) of the Latin translation 
of the Norman-French dfchetype, from which the Defective Versions also 
stem, 


381. Greene, R. L. “A Middle English Love Poem and the ‘O-and-I’ 
Refrain-phrase,” pp. 170-175. Several poems in Middle English and in 
Latin use six-line stanzas rimed aaaabb and begin the fifth line with a 
refrain-phrase using two vowels as separate letters, usually in the form, 
“with an O and an I.” This very device is used in the Inferno 
(XXIV.100). It meant ‘very quickly and surely,’ and ‘indeed and without 
delay.” This refrain-phrase is a figure borrowed from the scriptorium and 
refers to the comparative rapidity of writing the letters. 


, XXXI1, 1962. 


382. Copland, M. “The Reeves Tale: Harlotrie or Sermonyng?” pp. 
14-32. The quarrel between the Reeve and the Miller was not so hot as 
has been supposed. The Reeve is a somewhat puritanical ascetic, an un- 
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companionable man, and his very appropriate tale, among other things, 
“demonstrates that sins are inevitably punished, even to the third genera- 
tion.” The complexity of the attitude Chaucer asks us to take toward the 
Reeve is an example of how Chaucer is not medieval but modern. 


, XXXI:2, 1962. 


383. Mills, M. “The Composition and Style of the ‘Southern’ Octavian, 
Sir Launfal and Libeaus Desconus,’ pp. 88-109. All three of these ro- 
mances are by Thomas Chestre. The use of source-detail in a haphazard, 
incongruous fashion and the repetition of favorite diction and narrative 
patterns are similar, and suggest that their composition was originally 
oral. Previous arguments about the chronology of the works are unten- 
able, and the juxtapositions in Ms Caligula A. II reinforces the propo- 
sitions that they were written down at one time from Chestre’s memory. 


`. The reluctance to accept him as an uncritical literary hack has prevented 


previous recognition of common authorship. 


384. MacLaine, A. H. “Chaucers Wine-Cask Image: Word Play in 
The Reeve's Prologue,” pp. 129-131. The Reeve’s image of his life’s 
being like wine running out of a wine cask is accurate as to actual prac- 
tice, is suitable and whole figuratively, and has a rich art “perhaps un- 
equalled anywhere else in his work.” 

—L. A. Cummings 


MODERN FICTION STUDIES, VIII:4, Winter 1962-63. 


385. Westbrook, Max. “Stephen Crane and the Personal Universal,” 
pp. 351-360. Writers such as Crane, Melville, Twain, and Hemingway 
at times depict heroes that have a sense of values and affirm moral effort 
though they are convinced that they live in a godless universe. “These 
heroes do not spring from a conscious literary tradition, but they are 
united by the common theme of the personal universal, a theme which 
suggests that the worlds they inhabit are not strictly naturalistic.” For 
Fleming, in Crane’s novel The Red Badge of Courage, the “personal 
universal” is courage; it is a concept, (and as such it is universal), which 
for Fleming becomes personal and meaningful after it has been defined 
by his experience of objective reality. 


386. Johnson, George W. “Harold Frederic’s Young Goodman Ware: 
The Ambiguities of a Realistic Romance,” pp. 361-374. Harold Frederic’s 
novel The Damnation of Theron Ware can be read as a modernized ver- 
sion of Hawthorne’s story “Young Goodman Brown.” In the depiction 
of Theron Ware's development, two methods of style expressing two 
different views of reality and experience are used: the romantic and the 
realistic. Theron Ware is intended to be an average man and an Ameri- 
can Adamic hero. But this intention is not convincingly brought out in 
the book: Theron Ware remains the average man with an immature 
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mind. There is nothing exceptional about the hero’s consciousness and 
sensibility so that the reader is not convinced when the author tries to 
give Theron Ware’s experience a romantic significance. 


387. Hart, John E. “The Commonplace as Heroic in The Rise of Silas 
Lapham,” pp. 375-383. For his novel The Rise of Silas Lapham, Howells 
took his material from every-day life, but he shaped it according to a 
pattern well-known in myth and romance: the hero has to discover his 
own self in a process of symbolic death and rebirth. Silas’s way leads 
from the “buccolic innocence” of a Vermont farm to “the world of per- 
sonal and social prestige” in Boston, where he fails; he returns to the 
old farm-house after he has recognized the importance of moral and 
spiritual values in human life. Paint and houses are the main symbols of 
the book. “Paint is material, money.” The houses symbolize not only the 
social status of their inhabitants, but also their moral qualities and their 
ability (or lack) of aesthetic appreciation of life. 


388. Freedman, William A. “A Look at Dreiser as Artist: The Motif 
of Circularity in Sister Carrie,” pp. 384-392. The motif of circularity 
can be traced in Sister Carrie’s career which is “a repetitive, futile, in 
effect circular quest for happiness.” The effect of the central motif is 
enhanced by such names as Wheeler and Drouet (which is reminiscent of 
French words signifying “to wheel” or “a wheel” such as “rouet’”). The 
motif of circularity is further enriched by the deliberate bringing togeth- 
er of all the loose ends in the final chapters as well as by the device of 
convolution which Dreiser uses in this novel: both a prophetic dream 
and two plays within the novel have the function of mirroring Sister 
Carrie’s situation or foretelling her career. 


389. Folsom, James K. “Social Darwinism or Social Protest? The ‘Phil- 
osophy’ of The Octopus,” pp 393-400. Norris’s novel The Octopus is 
mis-interpreted, if one takes the opinions of the artist-hero Presley as the 
key for an understanding of the book. Presley is throughout the novel 
“concerned with writing the epic of the West, but is unable to arrive 
at a true artistic grasp of his subject.” He cannot understand the facts as 
he is misled by too grand a vision of his subject. He shares this vision 
with the mystical shepherd Vanamee (= “vain ami”). The end of the 
novel is to be understood as highly ironical; there, the pseudo-Darwinian 
philosophy of Presley and Vanamee is contrasted with “the appeal for 
social justice in the copy-book of Dyke’s daughter.” 


390. Lid, Richard W. “Hemingway and the Need for Speech,” pp. 401- 
407. Though Hemingway's characters face crises with composure, a 
struggle for speech can also be noticed in them in moments of decisive- 
ness. This struggle can best be illustrated by the two stories “Old Man at 
the Bridge” and “Hills Like White Elephants.” In the first story an old 
man hardly finds words to express what is going on in him in a dreadful 
situation during the Spanish War. In the second story two unmarried 
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lovers have to face the consequence of their love; they talk around the 
social taboo of abortion and are “unable to communicate because their 
private language of love has become unbearable.” 


391. Pizer, Donald. “Frank Norris’ Definition of Naturalism,” pp. 408- 
410. For Norris, naturalism is that movement which “abstracts the best 
from realism and romanticism—detailed accuracy and philsophical depth.” 
Naturalism differs from both by its special choice of milieu. Norris does 
not link up his definition of naturalism with any established philosophi- 
cal idea such as materialistic determinism; rather, he says that “American 
naturalism ... has been largely a movement characterized by similarities 
in material and method, not by philosophical coherence.” 


392. Tuttleton, James W. “The Imagery of The Red Badge of Cour- 
age,” pp. 410-415. R. W. Stallman has interpreted the images of this 
novel as Christian symbols. Hitherto it has not been noticed that pagan 
religious images are scattered all through the book and are ironically juxta- 
posed to Christian images. The center of the cluster of pagan imagery is 
the pagan god War. A third stratum in the imagery of the novel is that 
of “the religion of Nature” which stands between the dark pagan worship 
of War and the Christian religion of peace. 


393. Weeks, Robert P. “The Power of the Tacit in Crane and Heming- 
way,” pp. 415-418. Both Crane and Hemingway employed with great 
skill what John Berryman called “the immense power of the tacit.” A 
comparison of episodes in Crane’s Red Badge a Courage and Heming- 
way's For Whom the Bell Tolls shows that Hemingway's irony in using 
this device is “more subtle and more complex.” 


, 1X21, Spring 1963. (Ford Madox Ford Number.) 


394, Harvey, David D. “Pro Patria Mori: The Neglect of Ford’s Novels 
in England,” pp. 3-16. There are several reasons why Ford’s novels were 
long neglected by English critics. The publication of the “unpatriotic” 
novel The Good Soldier during the First World War produced an un- 
favorable reaction on the part of the critics and the reading public; 
besides that, the unevenness of his talent, his versatility as a writer, and 
the variety of his productions irritated many critics; finally his collabora- 
tion with Joseph Conrad (in the novels The Inheritors and Romance) 
induced many critics to ascribe the weaker parts of these novels to Ford, 
owing to the quality of previous publications of both writers. Recent 
studies have contributed to a revaluation of Ford’s work and to a well- 
balanced judgment of his literary merits. 


395. Hynes, Samuel. “Ford and the Spirit of Romance,” pp. 17-24. In 
judging Ford’s literary merits, a differentiation between “novels” and 
“romances” proves to be very helpful. Those of his books that are to be 
classified as “romances of contemporary life” are weak. The narrative 
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tone that is required in the literary genre did not suit “his real gift for 
the subjective, impressionistic treatment of experience.” Ford’s “romanc- 
ing habit of mind” found its best expression when he learned how to 
use the contrast between romance and reality as a structural device in his 
novels. His “romancing habit of mind” also led him to modify and 
transform his own past experience. 


396. Griffith, Marlene. “A Double Reading of Parade’s End,” pp. 25- 
38. In his novel Parade’s End, Ford combined a presentation of ex- 
ternal (social) reality with an equal presentation of modern man’s inter- 
nal (psychological) reality. The changes in teachnique that are notice- 
able in the four volumes of the book result from the subject-matter which 
Ford set out to treat: in the beginning he uses the third-person narrative 
when he wants to depict the social world through which Christopher Tiet- 
jens, the key-figure of the novel, moves. The more Tietjens becomes 
detached from his social surroundings, the more Ford abandons this 
technique; “in the end he restricts himself almost entirely to the interior 
monologue and gains in depth what he loses in breadth.” 


[The Good Soldier: A Symposium. The following six articles. } 

397. Wiesenfarth, Joseph, FSC. “Criticism and the Semiosis of The 
Good Soldier,” pp. 39-49. Though nine interpretations of The Good 
Soldier were published between 1949 and 1961, John Dowell’s credibility 
remains one of the crucial problems for any critic. The conflicting inter- 
pretations isolate different aspects of the lives of a group of human 
beings whom Ford depicts in his novel and amongst whom no effective 
communication is possible. A critic of The Good Soldier should, however, 
not overlook the fact that “verifiable and non-verifiable meanings” are 
combined into the elaborate and ambiguous structure of this novel. “Ford 
has created something quite autonomous. Whether Dowell is correct or 
incorrect, whether Edward Ashburnham is guilty or guiltless, the novel 
survives as a tale of passion—as a tale of suffering.” 


398. McFate, Patricia, and Bruce Golden. “The Good Soldier: A Tra- 
gedy of Self-Deception,” pp. 50-60. Every critic of Ford’s novel is be- 
wildered by the fact that John Dowell contradicts himself repeatedly 
when dating events. Ford’s careful revisions prove beyond any doubt 
“that Dowell’s contradictions and other errors in calculation are a device 
of the author.” John Dowell’s distortion of dates and events is an ex- 
pression of his personality as well as of his peculiar role as narrator. 
He distorts the events and their chronological order in the same way as he 
constantly tries to avoid reality, and Narcissus-like is only concerned with 
his own feelings, thoughts, and actions. In this novel Ford told two trag- 
edies: the tragedy of Edward Ashburnham and the tragedy of John 
Dowell, the narrator. 


399. Ray, Robert J. “Style in The Good Soldier,” PP. 61-66. The four 
main stylistic devices that Ford uses in The Good Soldier are “repetition 
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of thematic elements, which creates a consistent world-view; parallelism, 
which suggests helpless movement toward a purposeless end and which 
also embodies the order that underlies apparent chaos; hypothesis, which 
reveals the reflective and anxious uncertainty of the narrator, John Dow- 
ell; and negation, which indicates the narrator’s passive response to seme 
of the problems that face man in contemporary society.” By employing 
these stylistic devices Ford is able to reinforce the significant events of 
the novel, and, at the same time, to create an effective portrait of the 
narrator. 


400. Gordon, Ambrose, Jr. “At the Edge of Silence: The Good Soldier 
as ‘War Novel,’” pp. 67-78. The Good Soldier can be called a war novel 
for many reasons. It was published during the First World War, and 
Ford also found its final title during that time. Besides that, August 4 
(from 1874 to 1913) is a symbolic date in this novel: the events occurring 
on this day in a series of years, foreshadow the “day of infamy,” August 
4, 1914, which, however, is not directly mentioned in Ford’s book. Fin- 
ally, it must not be overlooked that the threat of a complete annihilation 
that the 1914 generation was to experience is cunningly worked into the 
texture of the novel; the word “nothing” that is repeatedly used, with 
variations of meaning, is one of the key-words of the novel. 


401. Cox, James Trammell. “The Finest French Novel in the English 
Language,” pp. 79-93. In The Good Soldier, Ford emulated Flaubert’s 
novel Madame Bovary. In both novels “the purpose . . . seems clearly the 
same: to suggest that the principal source of the chaos in the lives of 
these two suicides is romantic love and the confusion of human passion 
with divine worship that such love encourages.” In both novels the sea 
and the colour blue are used as symbols of ideal love and romantic illu- 
sion. Flaubert succeeded in “the exorcism of his own romanticism’; 
Ford, however, failed in this undertaking: he was too deeply committed 
to romantic love when he wrote this book, as is proved by the fact that 
Dowell is not “a fully awakened narrator.” 


402. Beebe, Maurice, and Robert G. Johnson. “Criticism of Ford Madox 
Ford, A Selected Checklist,” pp. 94-100. 
—Willi Erzgraber 


MODERN PHILOLOGY, LX:4, May 1963. 


403. Robinson, J. W. “The Art of the York Realist,” pp. 241-251. 
Eight of the York Mystery Plays (XXVI, XXVII-XXXII and XXXVI) 
are obviously the work of one dramatist, who may be called the York 
Realist. They are remarkable for a “detailed and imaginative realism,” 
unique in English drama of the Middle Ages. The York Realist is more 
interested in the subtleties of character than is the Wakefield Master of 
the Towneley Plays. His realism has two basic functions: when applied 
to the lives of noble characters, it usually serves satirical purposes; in 
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descriptions of street scenes, in which Jesus appears without a speaking 
part, it serves to show His silent suffering theatrically by means of con- 
trast. Unlike the Wakefield Master, the York Realist remains in his 
self-imposed limitations; he deduces “his non-scriptural material from 
the given portions of the Passion story.” 


404. Luecke, Sister Jane Marie, O.S.B. “The Princess Casamassima: 
Hyacinth’s Fallible Consciousness,” pp. 274-280. The “consciousness” 
of some of Henry James's characters is humanly fallible in so far as it 
ee “a dangerous affinity for seeing only what it wants to see.” This 
selective perception” marks Hyacinth Robinson in The Princess Casa- 
massima, Rowland Mallet in Roderick Hudson, Isabel Archer in The 
Portrait of a Lady, and Lambert Strether in The Ambassadors. Except 
for Rowland Mallett, these characters themselves suffer from their false, 
imaginary constructions. Consequently it is not Hyacinth who becomes 
a heroic character, but rather the Princess herself. 


, LXI:1, August 1963. 


405. Finlayson, John. “Rhetorical ‘Descriptio’ of Place in the Allitera- 
tive Morte Arthure,” pp. 1-11. The 14th-century alliterative Morte 
Arthure, which belongs to the oral heroic tradition, contains four ex- 
amples of a description of place, a topos not usual in this genre. The rele- 
vant passages are Il. 920-932, 2501-2512, 2670-2677, and 3230-3249 in 
the Björkman edition (Heidelberg, 1915). Passages one to three are of 
the Ideal Spring Landscape type; passage four is a combination of the 
wild landscape and the locus amoenus. “None of these four descriptions 
is to be found in the poem’s sources and must therefore be considered 
original to the author.” The poet’s method in the descriptions “is to 
contrast dramatically local action with general theme and values.” 


406. Torchiana, Donald T. “W. B. Yeats, Jonathan Swift, and Liberty,” 
pp. 26-39. Jonathan Swift's example in his savage struggle for Irish li- 
berty together with a desire for universal freedom of the intellect, “though 
highly aristocratic,’ made W. B. Yeats defend as savagely “Parnell, The 
Countess Cathleen, the Playboy [of the Western World}, Hugh Lane’s 
proposals for a new gallery, the coinage designs, a divorce law, . . . [and 
the} resistance to the proposed Censorship Act” against a fanatically 
Catholic and an intellectually obtuse Irish middle class. Yeats’s flirt 
with the fascist Blue Shirts resulted from his concern for an Irish nation 
“of mature heart and mind, sentiment and intellect,” which he hoped the 
Blue Shirts would establish. 


407. Gosse, Anthony. “The Omitted Scene in Congreve’s Love for 
Love,” pp. 40-42. William Congreve omitted scene 11 from the third 
act of Love for Love “on the grounds that it is by no means as vitally 
necessary to the plot or to the characterization of Foresight as the twelfth 
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scene,” which Montague Summers, editing The Complete Works of 
William Congreve, believed to have been cut. 
—K. P. Jochum 


NATIONAL REVIEW, XV:16, October 22, 1963. 


408. Chamberlain, John. ‘The Conservative Miss McCarthy,” pp. 353- 
355. Mary McCarthy writes good satire without recognizing that her 
professed radicalism in politics is contradicted by an innate conservative 
common sense. She is a good critic who insists that novels have structure 
and idea, an admirer of Jane Austen, displaying an “Austenish” manner 
but with more bite. Her style is traditional, “conservative in the best 
sense”; but she needs to “take on an adversary . . . worthy of her scorn.” 


, XV:20, November 19, 1963. 


409. Hart, Geoffrey. “Scott Fitzgerald’s America” (rev.-art., T'he Letters 
of F, Scott Fitzgerald, ed., Andrew Turnbull), pp. 443-444. Had T. S. 
Eliot reviewed The Great Gatsby instead of merely praising it in a letter 
to Fitzgerald, the novelist might have been spared years of neglect. Both 
men were Midwesterners who faced the collapse of the Puritan ethos 
which had so recently occurred in their section. Independently they de- 
veloped similar symbols and techniques. Fitzgerald sought escape through 
intense experience, Eliot through search for tradition. Fitegerald faced 
his own limitations, was both romanticist and critic of romanticism, was 
movingly tender in writing to his sick wife and daughter, and in his 
letters was a superb and versatile stylist. 

—John O. Waller 


NEUEREN SPRACHEN, No. 8, August 1963. 


410. Göller, Karl Heinz. “Die geistige Entwicklung Wordsworths,” pp. 
341-352. William Wordsworth’s later poetry does not represent a spirit- 
ual decay or breakdown. Wordsworth transcends nature and turns to the 
“philosophic mind.” At the same time his confidence in the “moral 
sense” of man is replaced by a more rigorous sense of duty. His natural 
religion and his pantheism become a strong belief in the Christian con- 
cept of divine grace. Considered psychologically, this development is a 
natural growth towards a full knowledge of human life. Thus, “Intima- 
tions of Immortality” does not lament the loss of human capacities, but 
is rather “an exemplary description of the fate of human development.” 
(In German) 


411. Siisskand, Peter. “Allan Cunningham’s Seemannslied und die 
Gedichtinterpretation in der Oberstufe,” pp. 380-382. It is impossible 
to interpret Allan Cunningham’s poem “A Wet Sheet and a Flowing 
Sea” by structural analysis only. One should know some nautical terms 
and Cunningham’s use of them. One should also consider that Cunning- 
ham was no sailor and that the popularity of his poem can only be ex- 
plained by 19th-century English enthusiasm for the navy. (In German) 
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, No. 9, September 1963. 


412. Borinski, Ludwig. “‘Trollopes Palliser Novels,” pp. 389-407. 
Anthony Trollope’s Palliser Novels ate a good picture of English political 
life in the 19th century. In many cases they are more accurate in their 
descriptions of the political atmosphere than any scholarly history of that 
time. They also contain a comprehensive account of the technical evolu- 
tion in England. Trollope’s judgment in political questions often fails. 
He condemns, for instance, the emancipation of women. In matters of 
the English Church he abandons his whiggish principles. One should 
be cautioned, however, that Trollope often exaggerates too much in de- 
picting the English 19th century. (In German) 


413. Fiiger, Wilhelm. “Courtilz de Sandras, der französische Defoe. 
Zur Geschichte des französischen Romans an der Wende zum 18. Jahr- 
hundert,” pp. 407-416. Gatien Courtilz de Sandras, a French novelist who 
lived between 1644 and 1712, not only led a kind of life similar to that 
of Daniel Defoe; he also influenced Defoe’s conception of the realistic 
novel. Moreover, both writers utilized the device ar: exact description of 
detail. (In German) 


414. Pira, Gisela. “Ambrose Bierce,” pp. 425-430. Ambrose Bierce’s 
short stories are less indebted to Edgar Allan Poe than is usually thought. 
Metaphysical forces are ea in Poe’s stories. Bierce, however, 
shows the individual struggling against a merciless matter-of-fact life. 
No pathos results from the struggle whose end is always depressing and 
full of bitter irony. Bierce’s recurring themes are the cruelty of war, the 
absurdity of life, and the irony of death. He drives them home by means 
of abrupt and shocking endings to his stories. In his world there are 
no permanent values such as love, kindness, harmony, and happiness. 
(In German) 


—, No. 10, October 1963. 


415. Lanzinger, Klaus. “Das epische Grundkonzept in Frank Norris’ 
Weitzentrilogie,” pp. 437-451. Frank Norris planned to write a trilogy 
of novels on the theme of wheat. California as the producer of wheat 
would be the subject of the first novel, The Octopus; Chicago as distri- 
butor of wheat, that of the second novel, The Pit; and Europe as the 
consumer, that of the third novel, The Wolf. Norris's object was to 
write “The Great American Novel,” an epic representation of the entire 
USA. The Octopus is a full success as a gigantic description of the West 
and Middle West, but it has no connection with The Pit, which deviates 
from the original concept and is rather a study of Chicago society and 
two of its most outstanding characters at the end of the 19th century. 
There is every reason to believe that The Wolf, had it been written, 
would have failed the original concept even more. (In German) 
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416, Stemmler, Theo. “T. S. Eliots Aunt Helen,” pp 477-481. In ironic 
contrast to her namesake, Helen of Troy, T. S. Eliots Aunt Helen led a 
frustrated life of sterile spinsterhood. Her death impresses only her 
parrot as a sort of close relative to her in his irresponsible babbling. Her 
death is so unimportant that the clock does not stop. But something else 
stops: her sexual prudery dies with her, her servants begin to make love 
to each other. Eliot not only satirizes an old spinster; he also analyzes 
the tired, sterile, and conventionalized world which he found in New 
England. (In German) 


, No. 11, November 1963. 


417. Bungert, Hans. “William Faulkners letzter Roman,” pp. 498-506.. 
The Reivers, William Faulknet’s last novel, combines elements of the 
picaresque novel with those of the Extwicklungsroman, a novel recording 
a young man’s education through experience. Its structure, as compared 
to that of Faulkner’s other novels, is unusually simple; the plot, however, 
develops such complications that a deus ex machina is needed to untie 
them. The novel takes over characters, situations, and motifs from the 
Yoknapatawpha Saga. It signifies the end of a development in which 
Faulkner learned more and more to respect the colored people of the 
American South and their social position. The novel’s weak point is a 
melodramatic and sentimental thread in a story which otherwise establishes 
Faulkner as an outstanding humorist in American literature. (In German) 


418. Requardt, Egon. “D. H. Lawrence: Solipsist oder Prophet einer 
neuen Gemeinschaft?” pp. 506-515. There are two basic features, sharply 
incongruous, in D. H. Lawrence’s life and work: his yearning for an 
integrated society built on “blood-consciousness’” and “religion of life,” 
best exemplified in The Plumed Serpent; and his solipsism and sensitive 
individualism which appear in his letters and the short story “The Man 
Who Loved Islands.” Lawrence never managed to combine these two 
features; instead, he oscillated between both extremes without finding a 
compromise. (In German) 

—K. P. Jochum 


PARTISAN REVIEW, XXIX:4, Fall 1962. 


419. Adams, Robert Martin, “The Bent Knife Blade: Joyce in the 
1960's,” pp. 507-518. To the 1960’s Joyce no longer appears as the great 
Dantean formulator of ordered structure which is everywhere consistent. 
Particularly in Finnegans Wake he expressed our “dissociation of sensi- 
bility” in a representation of the discontinuous and the chaotic, a sort of 
verbal equivalent of action painting. His appropriateness to our decade 
is evidenced in his exploitation by the theater of the absurd. 


420. Larner, Jeremy. ‘“‘Salinger’s Audience: An Explanation,” pp. 594- 
598. “The real and pressing needs to which Salinger responds so natural- 
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ly have been created by the current plight of the educated middle-class 
American family.” 


, XXX:1, Spring 1963. 


421. Kermode, Frank. “The House of Fiction: Interviews with Seven 
English Novelists,” pp. 61-82. [Kermode discusses the relationship be- 
tween fiction and reality with Iris Murdoch, Graham Greene, Angus Wil- 
son, Ivy Compton-Burnett, C. P. Snow, John Wain, and Muriel Spark.} 


, XXX:2, Summer 1963. 


422, Trilling, Lionel. ‘The Fate of Pleasure: Wordsworth to Dostoev- 
sky,” pp. 167-191. The Romantic poets assumed the pleasure principle to 
be the defining attribute of life and of man’s dignity—whether abstract 
and austere, as for Wordsworth, or explicit and’ voluptuous, as for Keats. 
At some point in the 19th century the association of art with pleasure 
began to lose its force; Notes from Underground establishes the theme of 
gratification from unpleasure as freedom from the bonds of bourgeois 
society. “The destruction of what is considered to be specious good is 
surely one of the chief literary enterprises of our age.” This ideal of 
“negative transcendance” has begun to loom large in our culture, has been 
adopted widely enough. that it is itself subject to irony, and “may have 
to be taken into eventual account by a rational and positive politics.” 

© Barbara A. Paulson 


PHYLON, XXIII:4, Winter 1962: 


423. Olenick, Monte M. “Albion W. Tourgée: Radical Republican 
Spokesman of the Civil War Crusade,” pp. 332-345. Albion Tourgée, a 
soldier in the Civil War and a Reconstruction judge in the South, based 
his five novels of Reconstruction on his own experiences and observations. 
Three undertake an historical analysis of the Reconstruction: A Fool's 
Errand (1879) deals with the failure of Reconstruction due to the weak- 
ness of abolitionists, the silence of white Sauthern Unionists, the betrayal 
of the North, and terror initiated by Klansmen. Bricks Without Straw 
(1880) discusses the economic pressure to control the freedman, the 
convict-lease system, and the rise of share-cropping. Eighty-Nine (1888), 
a fantasy, predicts a second, successful secession. His two novels of 
personal relationships, ’T'oinette (1868-69) and Pactolus Prime (1881) 
deal with interracial love, social ostracism, and the “passing” of light 
Negroes. 


424, Jackson, Esther Merle. “The American Negro and the Image of 
the Absurd,” pp. 359-371. “The shape of human ‘suffering, defined by 
Dostoevsky, Proust, Gide, Malraux, Mann, Sartre, and others, mirrors 
the actual condition of the Negro; his alienation from the larger com- 
munity, his’ isolation within abstract walls, his loss of freedom, and his 
legacy of despair.” Faulkner's Light in August deals with “black” and 
“white” as symbols to explain the suffering of isolation. Bigger Thomas's 
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murder of Maty Dalton, like Meursault’s murder of the Arab, is the ab- 
surd revolt, a pivot of action to establish consciousness of guilt and of 
self, the major theme of Richard Wright’s Native Son. Ralph Ellison's 
Invisible Man discusses the question of human freedom for the absurdist; 
the protagonist discovers that an ethic can only be created out of individ- 
ual responsibility. Thus Faulkner, Wright, and Ellison have written exis- 
tential novels, probing a social situation for its metaphysical implications. 


, XXIV:1, Spring 1963. 


425. Goldman, Hannah S. “The Tragic Gift: The Serf and Slave In- 
tellectual in Russian and American Fiction,” pp. 51-61. Russian and 
American fiction dealing with the theme of -human bondage serves today 
largely as social documentation of the corrosive effects of slavery. The 
theme of the gifted slave, gifted with intellect or musical or social ability, 
is explored through several Russian and American fictional works of the 
19th century. 


426. Echeruo, M. J. C. “American Negro Poetry,” pp. 62-68. American 
Negro poetry about Africans deals largely with the Africans’ struggles 
to make their values known; in poetry about American Negroes, it is to 
make their values acceptable. The American Negro is most sincere when 
speaking of racial conflict, but the eed is marred by his sense of suf- 
fering. His lyric_poetry is “confined . . . to either cliche romanticism or 
dialect poetry.” 


427. McLaughlin, Wayman B. “Symbolism and Mysticism in the Spirit- 
uals,” pp. 69-77. In Negro spirituals, ‘slave bards” created symbols, or 
concrete representations of inward, mystical experiences. The “I-Thou” 
encounter of mysticism is examined in several spirituals which suggest 
various steps of mysticism: loneliness, mystical intuition, revelation, the 
will to believe, a search for unity, and denial of “temporal time.” “The 
growth of the spiritual life is envisoned often in mystical language as a 
voyage, a journey, a flight, a river, or the climbing of a ladder.” 


428. Hudson, Benjamin F. “Another View of “Uncle Tom,’” pp. 79- 
87. The courage, suffering, and endurance of the titular character of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom's Cabin is often similar to that for- 
mulated by Epictetus and the early Stoics, but there are two significant 
differences: Uncle Tom values faith over reason and believes in an after- 
life. Both beliefs make him a true Christian hero; Mrs. Stowe notes that 
Uncle Tom’s Bible is his most valued possession. But dramatizations of 
the novel have denigrated Tom. -Although the original character was a 
noble man, the name “Uncle Tom” is today contemptuous, and used for 
a man who betrays trust, acquiesces to a powerful group, is weak in-his 
scruples or principles, and lacks moral courage. 
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429, Ford, Nick Aaron. “Walls Do a Prison Make: A Critical Survey 
of Significant Belles-Lettres By and About Negroes Published in 1962,” 
pp. 123-134. Seven novels are examined and all found seriously wanting 
in development or style. All deal with the invisible walls of racial hatred. 
The most powerful is James Baldwin’s Another Country, “a powerful 
pessimistic vision of life as a prison,” but the power is diminished by 
negative vision, incompleteness, and obscenity. William Melvin Kelley's 
A Different Drummer, the most subtle and poetic, fails to provide mo- 
tivation for all its characters. Other novels reviewed are Erskine Cald- 
well, Close to Home; Willi Heinrich, The Lonely Conqueror; John Oliver 
Killens, And Then We Heard the Thunder; Robert Ruark, Uhuru; and 
Sylvia Wynter, The Hills of Hebron. 


430. Boggs, W. Arthur. “Prologue to an Unpleasant Image: A Book 
Review Over Sixty Years Late,” pp. 197-200. Present South American 
agitation against North America can be better understood by reading such 
prejudiced novels as Richard Harding Davis’s Soldiers of Fortune (1906). 
The novel, “cheap, sentimental, slick, and trite,” fosters intolerance of 
South Americans b insisting that they are inferior to North Americans, 
that browns and blacks are inferior to whites, and that all South Ameri- 
cans are “greedy, unimaginative, and lazy.” 


—Arthur F. Kinney 


QUEEN’S QUARTERLY, LXX:3, Autumn 1963. 


431. Stewart, D[avid}. H. “Aldous Huxley’s Island,’ pp. 326-335. 
Utopias arise when “new moral visions or new scientific ideas and tech- 
niques are abroad in the land that have not been tried experimentally.” 
Island, Aldous Huxley's new utopian novel, tries to find a “Third Way” 
between East and West, mysticism and science, individualism and collec- 
tivity. It is a “‘love-ethic for engineers” and provides “perhaps the most 
human and humane of all utopias” in spite of four somewhat dubious 
institutions existing in it. As a genuine utopia, it points to a new spirit 
in the world, best paraphrased as a “resurgent will to affirm.” 


432. King, Carlyle. “Aldous Huxley and Music,” pp. 336-351. Numer- 
ous quotations from Aldous Huxley's entire work show that in music he 
is not only a gifted amateur, but that he has a “wide-ranging musical 
culture.” Huxley might even have become a very perceptive professional 
critic of music. His pronounced likes and dislikes in music—Carlo Gesu- 
aldo, Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven vs. Wagner, Richard Strauss, Irving 
Berlin, Jazz, Marimba Orchestras, and Saxophones—provide him with 
a set of moral values in his novels and short stories. 
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433. Hamilton, Kenneth. “Mr. Albee’s Dream,” pp. 393-399. Edward 
Albee divides his characters in The American Dream neatly into Good 
and Bad. But on close inspection, the bad characters—Daddy, Mommy, 
and Mrs. Barker—appear more human than the good ones—the Young 
Man and Grandma—contrary to Albee’s intentions. Albee’s mistake is 
the superficiality in his diagnosis of the American social scene and his 
failure to make any serious social criticism. He himself is the victim of a 
dream “no less hollow than that which he attacks.” 


434, Dudek, Louis. “Art, Entertainment and Religion,” pp. 413-430. 
Religion, especially Christianity, is responsible for the unhealthy division 
between art and entertainment, at least since Chaucer, who perhaps did 
not finish The Canterbury Tales because he experienced “qualms of pious 
regret.” In Temp., Shakespeare renounced the stage for religious motives. 
On the other hand, Sir Philip Sidney and Percy Bysshe Shelley tried to 
defend art against the strictures of religion and morality. John Milton, 
however, made art totally subservient to religion. Modern poetry is con- 
fusing in this respect: T. S. Eliot tried hysterically to lead us back into the 
Church but intended to entertain in his plays, where he is nevertheless 
“terribly dull.” W. B. Yeats was truly concerned with religion, never 
became entertaining, but produced great art. Ezra Pound understood the 
problem only partly. Hopeful beginnings take shape with William Blake, 
Walt Whitman, Bernard Shaw, E. E. Cummings, Robinson Jeffers, and 
D. H. Lawrence. The future lies with those who stood “outside the pale 
of religion” and bridged the gap between entertainment and art: Rabel- 
ais, Shakespeare, and Goethe. 


435. West, Paul. “Swift and Dry Religion,” pp. 431-440. Both pessi- 
mists, Jonathan Swift concerned himself largely with society in general, 
whereas Samuel Johnson spoke to the individual heart. Swift preached a 
teligion of the head rather than of the heart. In the public interest he 
tried to force mankind to accept religion by way of reason until a volun- 
tary search for religion would arise. But the proposed synthesis of 
religion and reason lacked the concepts of religious joy and spiritual 
initiative because Swift was not “in touch with the people.” William 
Blake felt the same urge but refused to let it fester within him. He 
worked out a subjective and irrational self-discipline and became the 
“complete anti-Swift.”’ 

—J. P. Jochum 


REVIEW OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, IV:4, October 1963. 


436. Grant, Douglas. “Hands Up, America!” pp. 11-17. Studies in 
Classic American Literature has roots in D. H. Lawrence’s disgust and 
alarm with European hysteria during World War I; only the United 
States, before entering the war, seemed to offer new opportunities. Law- 
rence had been reading in American literature, and prophetically chose 
authors who show significance for our times. The revised essays are 
better than the earlier ones, for they shock the reader into awareness and 
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reflect more of the personal Lawrence. Studies repeats the theme of 
Lawrence’s novels: “the ... division . . . between the ‘head’ and the 
‘blood,’ and how the two may be restored to harmony.” 


437. Rans, Geoffrey. “The Novels of Saul Bellow,” pp. 18-30. In 
Dangling Man Joseph lives an isolated life. Unable to get at reality, he 
abdicates aeb iy. Asa Leventhal of The Victim, whose involve- 
ment with life is hardly greater than Joseph’s, comes to recognize his im- 
passivity as dishonest. In The Adventures of Augie March Augie learns 
not to expect too much, but still continues to expect more than he gets. 
He comes to accept the bitterness in those things he wants. Seize the Day 
demonstrates through Wilhelm an insistence on human values. In the 
comic novel, Henderson the Rain King, Henderson begins to acquire a 
sense of unity with nature. 


438. Moore, Geoffrey. “The Sun Also Rises: Notes Toward an Ex- 
treme Fiction,” pp. 31-46. Environmental and psychological pressures 
influenced Hemingway's method. His best novel, The Sun Also Rises, 
conveys the movements of actual experience. The merciless treatment 
Robert Cohn receives in the opening chapters can be defended thematical- 
ly, dramatically, and stylistically. Hemingway's sense of humor gets him 
through scenes the reader would otherwise find unacceptable. Heming- 
way’s skill lies in his ability to render emotion through incident, to use 
symbols effectively, and to utilize contrast and novelty. Like Faulkner 
he is concerned with honor and is a romantic; but his technique is radi- 
cally different. 


439. Millgate, Michael. “'A Fair Job’: A Study of Faulkner's Sanc- 
tuary,” pp. 47-62. Criticism of Sanctuary has been affected by specula- 
tions about the original draft, presumably rejected by Faulkner because of 
its horrific qualities. But a comparison indicates the changes eliminate 
no violence but give greater importance to Temple Drake and improve 
the novel’s structure. The novel has parallels to Measure for Measure and 
perhaps derives its title from one of Angelo’s speeches. Its brilliance lies 
partly in the audacious images, “the evocation of momentary sense-im- 
pressions,” and the juxtaposition of the violent and the comic. 


440. Talbot, Norman. “Joaquin Millers Reception in English Periodi- 
cals,” pp. 63-79. With the publication in London of Pacific Poems, 
Joaquin Miller achieved literary fame. Led by W. M. Rossetti, most 
ctitics praised him, choosing to ignore his faults for his nationalistic 
qualities. Some objected later to the influence of Swinburne on ‘The Isles 
of the Amazons” in Songs of the Sunlands. Neither the critics who want- 
ed him to polish his style nor those who praised his natural crudeness 
were pleased with Songs. When Miller turned to prose, many of his less 
popular traits were revealed, and he was accused of theatricality. As his 
reputation fell, Whitman’s rose. 
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441. Bradbury, Malcolm. “Saul Bellow and the Naturalist Tradition,” 
pp. 80-92. The problem of working out a suitable relationship to other 
people and to inner “moral demands” in a world in which man no longer 
belongs is the problem of Bellow’s novels. In Dangling Man Joseph 
moves away from and back to determinism. In The Victim Asa Leventhal, 
though he never finds his place in life, comes to accept responsibility for 
Allbee. Augie March upholds the argument for personal strength, for 
he determines many of his circumstances; while Henderson pursues “a 
new moral order and a new understanding.” Unlike Hardy’s and Dreis- 
er’s, the struggle in Bellow’s world is inner. 


442. Strugnell, John R. “Robert Penn Warren and the Uses of the Past,” 
pp. 93-102. Warren uses the past as a means to come to an understanding 
of the self. That understanding is effected through violence in Night 
Rider, through Jake Burden’s aroused sympathy with the past in All the 
King’s Men. The drama of Jeremiah Beaumont in World Enough and 
Time reflects the drama of the South. All three men are trying to over- 
come “the limitations of their existence.” Through history we hope bet- 
ter to understand human ambitions and error. 

——Lewis B, Horne 


SHAKESPEARE QUARTERLY, XIV:2, Spring 1963. 


443. Nevinson, John L. “A Show of the Nine Worthies,” pp. 103-107. 
Two illustrated works by Thomas Trevelyon (1608 and 1616) contain 
some pages devoted to the Nine Worthies. In the 1608 illustrations, the 
device on the pennon carried by the Worthy Alexander the Great is a 
lion seated on a chair. In the 1616 illustration the lion and chair have 
been painted out. It is possible that Trevelyon had heard of the jest in 
L.L.L., in the Show of the Nine Worthies put on by the comic characters, 
on Alexander and a “close stoole.” 


444, Mackay, Eileen. “Measure for Measure,” pp. 109-113. To make 
Isabella as sympathetic to a modern audience as she undoubtedly was to 
the strongly anti-Catholic Elizabethan one, the director must emphasize 
the background of “ecclesiastical corruption and degradation” against 
which we see her. If, for instance, the Convent of the Poor Clares is pre- 
sented as worldly and lax, the “nuns entertaining smart visiting ladies and 
priests,” a motive will have been provided for Isabella’s leaving the con- 
vent and for her marriage to the Duke. Isabella is “a woman who keeps 
the letter and the spirit of the law in a society which does not.” 


445. Nagarajan, S. “Measure for Measure and Elizabethan Betrothals,” 
pp. 115-119. Even though we have some knowledge of Elizabethan 
betrothal customs, critics do not agree on the nature of the betrothals in 
Meas. or in their moral judgment of the characters. Claudio’s betrothal 
is a de futuro one; Mariana’s a de praesenti. E. Schanzer (SS XIU 
[1960], 81-90) wrongly regards Claudio’s as de praesenti and Mariana’s as 
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de futuro. Claudio feels guilty, not because he has cohabited with his wife 
(he sincerely intended to obtain the “outward order” of a church cere- 
mony), but because he has surrendered to sensuality before marriage. To 
free Isabella from the charge of a double standard when she agrees to the 
bed trick, one need not argue, as does Schanzer, that she is ignorant of her 
brother's betrothal. She agrees because she pities Mariana and because 
she sees no sin “in helping to consummate a de praesenti betrothal.” 


446. Ross, Lawrence J. “Three Readings in the Text of Othello,” pp. 
121-126. First the Folio reading of “good Father” is preferred to the 
Quarto “good faith” (IV.iii.23). The Folio phrase supports the distinc- 
tion between Othello, who has joined the corpus diaboli, and Desdemona, 
who reveals herself a “child of God.” Second, the Quarto “Isebrookes 
temper” is preferred to the Folio “Ice brookes temper” (V.ii.253). “Ise- 
brooke” is a contemporary English spelling of Innsbruck, a source of fine 
steel, Third, the Folio line “And to obey shall be in me remorse” (IIL. 
iit.468) is defended as an example of complex dramatic statement. 


447, Ranald, Margaret Loftus. “The Indiscretions of Desdemona,” pp 
127-139. To an Elizabethan familiar with the conduct prescribed for 
young wives in the courtesy books, Desdemona would have been thought 
guilty of such indiscretions as entertaining Cassio without her husband’s 
permission, taking an interest in matters not related to the household, and 
in not obeying her husband. These indiscretions, though springing from 
innocence and kindheartedness, provide Iago with evidence that can easily 
be turned against her. In so far as Desdemona’s indiscretions make 
Othello’s suspicions more plausible, they help make him more sympathetic. 
By the last act the “matrimonial inadvertences” are all but forgotten by 
the audience. 


448. Cantelupe, Eugene B. “An Iconographical Interpretation of Venus 
and Adonis, Shakespeare's Ovidian Comedy,” pp. 141-151. Through 
“rhetorical burlesque” and comic characterization, Shakespeare not only 
parodies the traditional literary and pictorial treatment of the story of 
Venus and Adonis, but satirizes Neoplatonic ideas on love as absurd and 
unrealistic. Beauty (Adonis) and Love (Venus) are not “complementary 
and sequential” but antagonistic. Through its images of animals and 
“gluttonous feeding,” the poem touches upon the theme of love as lust, 
the theme of ‘“Th’expense of spirit in a waste of shame.” 


449, Sheldon, Esther K. “Sheridan’s Coriolanus: An 18-Century Com- 
promise,” pp. 153-161. Thomas Sheridan’s Coriolanus; or The Roman 
Matron (1752) attempted to preserve the dignity of James Thomson’s 
Coriolanus and the vigor and excitement of Shakespeare’s play. Thom- 
son’s version begins with the defection of Coriolanus to Aufidius; Sheri- 
dan’s, earlier, with the news of the hero’s great victory. One effect of 
beginning earlier is that Sheridan’s hero has some of the complexity of 
Shakespeare’s, though he is far less arrogant and brutal, more the 
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18th-century gentleman. Unlike Thomson, Sheridan emphasizes spectacle 
(he introduces a Grand Military Procession). Like Thomson he de- 
velops the character of Aufidius more fully than did Shakespeare. In 
his fusion of the two plays, Sheridan cut extensively from both but 
did very little actual rewriting of lines. 


450. Smith, Hallett. “Leontes’ Affectio,” pp. 163-166. Leontes’ speech 
(1.ii.138-146) beginning “Affection? thy Intention stabs the Center” 
is not, as is generally supposed, incoherent. The word “affection” means 
not “love” or “lust” (so usually glossed) but the equivalent of the Latin 
affectio, “a sudden mental seizure.” Leontes is not talking about his wife’s 
lust in the passage but his own feelings, his suspicions. Like Macbeth, he 
is describing “his own mental workings.” 


451. Jones, Eldred D. “Aaron and Melancholy in Titus Andronicus,” 
pp. 178-179. Aaron’s brief pose of melancholy (ILiii.30-39), which he 
uses to explain his actions, is indebted to popular lore. Black men, born 
in a hot climate and under the star Saturn, were thought to be especially 
susceptible to melancholy. 


452. Fusillo, Robert J. “ “Enter Prince John,’ Quarto or Folio?” pp. 179- 
182. Almost all editions of 2 H. IV err in beginning a new scene (IV.it) 
when Prince John enters to meet the rebel army (IV.i.224-228). Al- 
though the Quarto staging is slightly superior to that of the Folio, neither 
is, like that of most modern editions, “theatrically awkward.” 


453. Cutts, John P. “ “The Fierce Vexation of a (Midsummer Night’s) 
dreame, ” pp. 183-185. The Pyramus and Thisbe episode is more than 
a comment on romantic love. It functions also as a “satirical contrast” 
with the Oberon-Titania relationship, in which the Indian Boy serves 
“Ganymede-like, as the cause of the dispute.” 


454. Crow, John. “Shakespeare Echoed,” pp. 185-186. The phrase 
“Heard, not regarded” from 1 H. IV (IILii.76) is echoed in the prologue 
to Day’s Ile of Guls. 


455. Carnall, Geoffrey. “Shakespeare’s Richard IJI and St. Paul,” pp. 
186-188. Richard’s habit of swearing by St. Paul is more than mock-piety. 
It may represent an identification with the Apostle, who, according to 
some traditions, was lame and wretched in appearance. Shakespeare 
might have known of the identification of St. Pat with Simon Magnus, 
the magician, in the Clementine literature, and he certainly would have 
known that the Elizabethan atheist thought St. Paul crafty. 

—Albert Gilman 


SHENANDOAH, XV:I, Autumn 1963. 


456. Brown, Ashley. “An Interview with Conrad Aiken,” pp. 19-40. 
[The interview discusses the poet’s feelings for Southern writers; his 
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position in a New England tradition; his acquaintances, poetic interests, 
and teachers while a student at Harvard; his activities in London before 
World War I, with particular reference to the Imagists; the character and 
influence of his own work; his interest in Freud; his own work in 


progress. } 
—Lewis B. Horne 


SOUTHERLY, XXIII:2, 1963 (Australian Drama Issue). 


457. Loder, Elizabeth. “The Ham Funeral: Its Place in the Develop- 
ment of Patrick White,” pp. 78-91. White’s play The Ham Funeral mar 

a “new development” in his art. It not only foreshadows many characters 
and themes in later works but it also reveals “White’s own reconciliation 
with life” through his recognition of the necessity for “humility, simpli- 
city and loving-kindness.” 


458. Burrows, J. F. “An Approach to the Plays of Douglas Stewart,” 
pp. 94-108. Although sharing certain attitudes, Stewart's plays differ 
greatly from each other. Stewart passes from the “dramatic poetry” of 
Ned Kelly and Fire in the Snow to the “poetic drama” of The Golden 
Lover. Shipwreck represents a still further advance in his ideas. and their 
expression. Throughout, the plays show “a consistent though flexible 
awareness . . . of the storms which assault-us and the .. . romantic dreams 
on which many of us depend for defense.” 


459. Davison, P. H: “Three Australian Plays: National Myths Under 
Criticism,” pp. 110-127. Summer of the Seventeenth Doll, The Shifting 
Heart, and The One Day of the Year say something about Australia well 
enough to have attracted outside attention. Besides criticizing Australian 
life, they “re-examine a number of Australian myths.” The plays adopt a 
method combining melodrama and humor developed by Sean O’Casey. 
The influence of Arthur Miller is also evident. The Doll is, in spite of 
weaknesses, the “best Australian drama of its kind.” 

—John Patton 


STUDIES ON THE LEFT, III:2, Winter 1963. 


460. Nichols, Charles H. “James Baldwin: A Skillful Executioner” 
(tev.-art.), pp. 74-79. “The impact of Baldwin’s writing is in its emo- 
tional intensity” but often his “passionate involvement is a calculated 
effect.” His early novels, Go Tell It on the Mountain and Giovanni's 
Room, have “epic sweep” but though they have “a discriminating intelli- 
gence,” they lack an environmental context for the acts of the characters. 
Both the intensity and the artificiality are obvious in Another Country, 
which deals with the present sense of alienation and offers the answers 
of “struggle” and confrontation with “our fate,” but the message is 
weakened by an episodic plot and by characters never fully realized. 
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461, Fein, Richard. “A Vision of Armies” (rev.-art., David Jones, Ji 
Parenthesis), pp. 110-113. The war literature of this century has for- 
saken the great scope of war to emphasize personal experiences. David 
Jones’s In Parenthesis, “not exactly a novel, not precisely a diary, not 
quite a long poem,” reverses this emphasis, relating World War I to the 
“entire tradition of warfare” through constant allusions to Malory, The 
Song of Roland, and Shakespeare’s Henry plays. His subject is not only 
warfare of all time, but all of warfare; he writes of the violence of death 
and the tenderness in war as well. He is “nothing short of revolutionary” 
in his ability to overlap and fuse varied situations, the thought of leave 
with the whine of a bullet. Thus his work becomes “a commemoration 
to what we all share: our being alive, in all of its inevitability.” 
—Arthur F. Kinney 


WESTERLY, No. 1, 1963. 


462. Hutchings, Patrick. “The Humanism of a Dumb Waiter,” pp. 56- 
63. Harold Pinters play The Dumb Waiter is terrifying “because it is 
an image of alienation.” This image is conveyed both by the “farcical, 
inconsequential, nightmarish” plot and by “insoluble dramatic and theat- 
rical enigmas” surrounding the murder of one of the characters. The 
assassinated character is like one of Camus’ rebels because he has dared 
to question his own alienation. The character who survives is the one 
who consents to alienation. 


, No. 2, 1963. 


463. Nussbaum, R. D. “Poetry and Music in “The Duenna, ” pp. 58-63. 
Sheridan's The Duenna, with music by Thomas Linley and his son, is 
“second only to The Beggar's Opera in the history of light music drama 
before Gilbert and Sullivan.” Sheridan was not “as restricted as Gay,” 
however, because he wrote his own lyrics for most of the songs, relying 
on folk songs for only about a quarter of the lyrics. Because neither 
Sheridan nor the Linleys tried to outshine each other, the play is “among 
the most charming and entertaining” of the 18th century. 

—John Patton 


WORLD THEATRE, XI:3, Autumn 1962. 


464, Brandon, Henry. “A Conversation with Arthur Miller,” pp. 229- 
240 (reprinted from the Sanday Times, March 20, 1960). Traits of 
contemporary American theater include democratic interest in all classes; 
relative unreflectiveness; loss of simple concepts of good and evil; “anti- 
dramatic” marae with self-pity and sexual sensationalism; “a danger- 
ous extreme of triviality.” Miller's The Crucible “was an attempt to 
recreate the old ethical and dramaturgic order.” Eugene O'Neill is the 
abiding influence: “he spoke like a minority man, like us”; his con- 
temporaries, more public, majority voices, “lost individuality thereby.” 
The fine playwrights of the 30’s, mainly Clifford Odets and Lillian 
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Hellman, dated swiftly. The 40’s and 50’s under Tennessee Williams's 
influence, were “an era of gauze,” of “cruel romantic neuroticism.” 
Somehow the drama must contrive to “readdress itself to the world be- 
yond the skin, to fate.” 


465. Taylor, John Russell. “British Drama of the Fifties,” pp. 241-254. 
British drama since Look Back in Anger (1956) “is not so much a new 
wave as an explosion with particles flying off in all directions.” Sudden- 
ly “dozens of new writers in all sorts of styles sprang up in all sorts of 
a and set off briskly in all sorts of directions.” Some of them may 
e loosely classified: the “angry” drama, least durable in the end; the 
“academic realists’; the semi-realists; and the non-realists. The latter 
especially John Arden and Harold Pinter, are perhaps most interesting. 
“Tf naturalism flies out the window in British drama today, it [most 
likely} does so only in order that a larger realism shall come in at the 
door.” 


, &1:4, Winter 1962-63. 


466. Corrigan, Robert W. “The Soulscape of Contemporary American 
Drama,” pp. 316-328. Contemporary dramatists nearly all “express . . . 
tremendous concern to find a metaphor for universal modern man as he 
lives on the brink of disaster.” Life no longer seems to be something, 
but merely to be. The linear plot is replaced by a contextual or concentric 
form, expressing not action, but a condition; the secret lies in stretching 
out a single situation. Influences here include not only European play- 
wrights but also the later O’Neill and even, to an extent, Tennessee 
Williams and Arthur Miller. Writers like Edward Albee and Jack Gelber 
have advanced farther but are too self-conscious and imitative. Though 
the new American theater increasingly attracts poets, it is not healthy, 
but “a theatre without commitment . . . existential without being engag- 
ed.” A healthy counterinfluence is the musical play, a most important 
American form. 

—John O. Waller 


We regret to announce the resignation of Lester J. Marks as 
assistant editor; he will remain with us as an abstracter. 
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ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY REVIEW, XL:I, Spring 1963. 


467. Thomson, Derick. “‘ ‘Ossian’ Macpherson and the Gaelic World of 
the Eighteenth Century,” pp. 7-20. (An address commemorating the 
200th anniversary of the publication of Fingal.) However deplorable his 
methods, James Macpherson’s work was part of an attempted investiga- 
tion of early Gaelic culture. Probably at first he “intended no serious 
deception,” but abetted by friends, when old Mss proved too’ difficult 
to read, he altered originals, copiously adding non-Gaelic elements, all 
in non-Gaelic style. His posthumously published Gaelic “originals” were 
grosser forgeries. He patriotically desired to rehabilitate the Highlanders, 
then despised for Jacobite activities. The revived Gaelicism inspired 
Johnson’s and Boswell’s Highland adventures, but these two, Johnson 
especially, fell into “a host of errors” concerning Highland culture. The 
age mishandled its opportunities for Gaelic research of real worth. Oral 
materials then available are now irrevocably lost. 

—John O. Waller 


ACTA UNIVERSITATIS STOCKHOLMIENSIS. STOCKHOLM 
STUDIES IN MODERN PHILOLOGY, New Series, I (1960). 


468. Fristedt, Sven L. “The Dating of the Earliest Manuscript of the 
Wycliffite Bible,” pp. 79-85. Ms Bodley 959 was written after rather than 
before 1400. We therefore have no Ms of the Wycliff(ite) or Lollard 
Bible written before 1400, “allowance possibly being made for a few years 
immediately preceding the turn of the century.” 


469. Jungnell, Tore. “Notes on the Language of Ben Jonson,” pp. 86- 
110. [Notes on grammatical, mainly syntactic, phenomena found in the 
1616 Folio.} 


470. Rynell, Alarik. “On Middle English żake(n) as an Inchoative 
Verb,” pp. 115-131. Gösta Holm’s “Syntaxgeografiska studier Over två 
nordiska verb” (Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift, 1958:1) contains much 
material relevant to the study of the inchoative use of ME éake(n). 
Among the interesting problems is the analysis of to take to rede and 
to take to counsail, and of co-ordinations of the type be toc and wente. 


471. Tarselius, Rut. “You Dance a Treat,” pp. 132-134. From the 
predicative use in she look a treat, an adverbial use has developed in you 
dance a treat (Galsworthy). It remains to be investigated whether other 
words such as feast have shared in the same development. 


472. von Feilitzen, Olof. “Bibliography of Swedish Works on Romance, 
English and German Philology, 1956-58,” pp. 135-170. [English section 
on pp. 149-160.} 

—Nils Erik Enkvist 
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AGENDA, I:1, January 1959. 


473. [No title], p. 1. The lack of communication and curiosity among 
intellectuals is appalling. -London is particularly ignorant of Continental 
thought. The writings of “a Scottish Nationalist, Mr. Hugh MacDiarmid, 
and a Welshman, Mr. David Jones . . . are the most stimulating to 
thought and show a more lively curiosity than any of their English con- 
temporaries at this moment.” 


1:7, September-October 1959. 


474, Stock, Noel. “Where We Have Got To: The First of Three Sum- 
maries of the Facts and Mentalities Underlying the Contemporary World” 
[bibliography included}, pp 1-4. [The abstract of this article is included 
in the next entry. } 


, 1:8, November 1959, 


475. Stock, Noel. “Where We Have Got To (Part II)” [bibliography 
included], pp. 1-3. [This is an abstract of Part I and Part II. A Part 
III did not appear.} If the poet of 1959 is to be “alive to his task,” he 
must “face the facts of the Second World War,’ understanding that the 
“main perpetrators, diplomatically speaking, were Britain and the United 
States, in that order: aided by French weakness, organized German bull- 
headness and Polish temperament.” The principal cause of the war was 
monetary, gold being “the most important thing the Allied Powers .. . 
had in common.” Power-seeking usurers attempting to undermine policies 
of economic self-sufficiency in Italy and Germany encouraged the Saan 
of those countries. The study of the sources of money and credit and of 
the people concerned with it is the best “exercise for the young poet.” 


, 1:11, June 1960. 


476. (Editorial.) Little poetry of “creative value” has appeared in Eng- 
land “since the continuous excellence of Hardy's collected edition.” Eng- 
lish literary journals and book reviews reveal “an absence of values’— 
witness “the overestimation of the poetry of Mr. Robert Graves” and the 
“general disapproval” of Wyndham Lewis's re-issued One Way Song, 
“the only satirical poem of importance that this century has produced.” 
Poetry in England has become “the domain of amateurs.” When this 
happens or when poetry is no longer “concerned with things of vital im- 
portance . . . everything declines, and disintegrates.” 


, 1:12, July 1960. 


477. Stock, Noel. “Civilization and Local Sovereignty,” pp. 6-9. “A 
mercantilism of personal probity with responsibility to a definite locality” 
should be restored to eliminate the chaos of “international mercantilism” 
which has assumed the name of ‘free enterprise,’ a term appropriate to 
the former kind of economy. The “separation of monetary knowledge 
from literary culture” in our age results in an Economic History that de- 
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nigrates “such purely literary considerations as quality and perfection of 
design and form.” Writers as divergent as Shakespeare, Swift, Berkeley, 
Hume, Samuel Johnson, Franklin, Adams, Jefferson, Gibbon, Shelley, 
Cobbett, Ruskin, and others reveal an often neglected unity in their striv- 
ing for a “clarification of the idea of an efficient mechanism of exchange 
compatible with Justice.” 
—wNathaniel I. Hart 


ARCHIVES DES LETTRES MODERNES, No. 12, May 1958. 


[The following reviews are from a group entitled “Les Années de for- 
mation de James Joyce 4 Dublin.” } 

478. Mac Carvill, Eileen. “James Joyce au Collége Belvedere,” pp. 1-11. 
Joyce was a satisfactory but not outstanding student, gifted in languages 
and literature, weak in science and mathematics. His intermediate educa- 
tion at Belvedere is remembered, ridiculed in Finnigans Wake. Mary 
Colum said, “What has often been dwelt upon as Joyce’s great learning 
was mostly what he held in his prodigious memory of what we learned in 
school and college.” (In French) 
479. “James Joyce à l'université,” pp. 12-16. Joyce used his new free- 
dom to read as he wished from ancient and modern works, and to write 
poetry. He gave recommended texts scant attention, received only “Pass” 
marks. New ideologies confronting Joyce explain the origin of his re- 
serve and precocious scepticism. The deep origins of Ulysses and Finni- 
gans Wake came from this period. (In French) 


480. “James Joyce et la ‘Literary and Historical Society, ” pp. 17-22. 
During his four years at the University, Joyce was an active member of 
this society, a good debater and fine orator. He belonged to’ the St. 
Thomas of Aquinas Club, championed the disgraced Irish poet Mangan 
in an article demonstrating all the Thomist canons of beauty; it and other 
essays bring to life an important period of Joyce’s life. (In French) 


481. “James Joyce et George Moore,” pp. 23-30. Joyce far excelled his 
model, Moore. His style and characters have vitality which Moore’s lack. 
But the Jatter’s direct influence upon a young man in search of a way to 
self-expression has never been sufficiently examined. The Confessions of 
a Young Man is echoed in The Portrait of an Artist as a Young Man, 
Moore’s discontent with English in Joyce’s linguistic sense. Joyce’s Eng- 
lish (as an acquired language) was based on Dublin speech used imagin- 
atively, never parodied. All that he ever wrote, in fact, had Dublin as 
point of departure. (In French) 


» No. 13-15, June-September 1958. : 
482. Beck, Warten. “Huck Finn at Phelps Farm, an Essay in Defence of 
Mark Twain’s Novel,” pp. 1-31. The critical cliché runs thus: the 
Phelps Farm episode is an anti-climactic weakness of the novel, in which 
Tom eclipses Huck. But quite the contrary is true. “Huckleberry Finn was 
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no simple sequel to Tom Sawyer but a creation of a higher order.” The 
Phelps Farm portion is not in essence different from the rest of the novel. 
It is a restatement of the theme, contrasting in high relief the difference 
between childish, romantic Tom, and Huck who, in better contact with 
reality, has matured through his experiences. “Thus the book’s theme is 
epitomized in the paradox that an escape from narrow conventionality may 
finally carry the responsive human being to the firm ground of compas- 
sionate responsibility.” 


, No. 21, March 1959. 


{The following reviews are from a group entitled “Milton, poète de la 
Bible dans le Paradis Perdu—situation et sources de l’epopée biblique.” } 
483. Blondel, Jacques. “Introduction,” pp. 1-9. The universality of the 
theme which Milton chose for his attempt to resolve the intellectual and 
moral tension of his century shows that he wished, drawing on Biblical 
inspiration, both to contest the precipitation of Renaissance optimism and 
to seek a remedy for the aed pessimism which followed. (In French) 


484, “Le Paradis Perdu dans le xviie siècle anglais,” pp. 10-20. Milton 
took up the problems of human destiny, as posed by Jacobean drama, not 
to isolate his poetry in an imaginary cosmogony but to situate man in the 
universe in which he lives. The hero would not be the victim of a des- 
tiny inciting pity and fear; his would be a fate he had chosen. The poem 
was not a sermon-substitute; Milton was not an ivory tower man. His 
Satan, “confounded though immortal,” derides the dream of humanism: 
accomplishment by oneself, through one’s own heroic acts. (In French) 


485. “Remarques sur les sources du Paradis Perdu,” pp. 21-25. Milton 
réad the Bible daily and knew the commentaries of the 16th and 17th 
centuries, Caedmon’s Genesis, the sources on which Du Bartas relied (but 
not Du Bartas). He had read Spenser, Thomas Heywood, Phineas Fletch- 
er, Pererius, and Calvin’s ideas through David Pareus. The Arianism of 
De Doctrina Christiana retreats. The Fall is felix culpa, but Milton must 
first show the tremendous -risks the Creator accepted. In the felix culpa 
he can reasstire the humanist of the grandeur of man, and manifest the 
omnipotence of God. (In French) 


486. “Imagination et Epopée Biblique,” pp. 26-37. Paradise Lost was 
a mythical response to questions of an ethical order whose solution could 
not be accessible to reason alone. It is rich enough in memories to solicit 
at least as much culture on the part of the reader as The Waste Land. It 
is because Milton knows that the God revealed in Genesis is ceaselessly 
at work, that there is a ‘continual creation’ in a world threatened by chaos 
that poetic imagination must be involved. Man, whose imagination. stray- 
ed through sin, still receives the grace to know the glory of Creation, can 
still receive the divine harmony. (In French) 
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, No. 22, April 1959. 


[The following reviews are from a group entitled “Milton, poète de la 
Bible dans le Paradis Perdu—Thématique biblique.} 

487. Blondel, Jacques. “Satan,” pp. 43-48. Milton does not pose the 
question of evil’s existence; it suffices to show that Satan is in the uni- 
verse and will be vanquished. Obedience to reason is not blind submis- 
sion, though Satan believes so. Nature is harmony; Satan, seeking dis- 
order, has no access to the mystery of the truth. His tragic grandeur and 
ambiguity must be sensed. Revolt has made him a slave to his universe; 
he can only oppose. The entire poem is a theological debate, and Milton 
was unable to predict the end of Satan as brilliantly as the troubling, 
poetic grandeur of the revolt. (In French) i 


488. “Le Poésie de l'Enfer,” pp. 49-54. In Milton’s eyes, all the dignity 
of man lies in his freedom to choose. Most superbly, Milton is the poet of 
Hell, not the medieval Hell, but one made of the splendors of creation. 
It is not horrible; the whole problem lies there—condemned because 
counterfeit. God is supreme in letting it deceitfully appear not sover- 
eign to His will. (In French) 


489. “Eve,” pp. 54-62. Although Genesis makes clear the equality of 
the sexes, medieval commentators had insisted on Eve’s inferiority. Milton 
accepts this view; Eve is a creature of flesh, open to the blandishments of 
the devil, whose false miracle (to make her divine) lowers her to the 
status of idol. (In French) 


490. “L’Arbre de la Connaissance,” pp. 63-71. Eve, before taking the 
fruit, seeks self-justification through doubting the divine interdiction’s 
efficacy. In this interior debate the person of Eve is engaged, but not 
the nature and content of knowledge. The fruit is good; the serpent has 
not died from eating it. She has henceforth her mystique of the creature’s 
superior value, and has no foundation but the evidence of the moment. 
The nature of her sin is a new faith, no longer in God but in a created 
force; the desire to know good and evil is not in order to make good 
choices, but to have a second nature, to use power, to thwart the divine 
plan. With her presumption, fear began. (In French) 


491. “Le Couple oe la Chute,” pp. 72-79. With the Fall, love be- 
came both an absolute and the urge to play God through one’s new 
knowledge. Adam’s secret despair and resolution to accept the fate, the 
necessity, make him the lover of a mistress. The unity of the couple is 
henceforth not a gift but the result of a conquest. Possessing only Eve 
delivers him to greater solitude. Milton was convinced that the image of 
God was not entirely erased by the Fall. The Fall is not a precise moment, 
but a constant threat, almost immediately felt, and the very fragility of 
man promised to so much grandeur in the world’s first days is a source of 
poetry. (In French) 

—Helen Rosemary Cole 
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ARCHIVUM LINGUISTICUM, XIV:2, 1962. 


492. Ball, C. J. E. “Mercian ‘Second Fronting,’” pp. 130-145. The 
assumed second fronting of West Germanic short a in stressed syllables, 
found in Old and Middle English Mercian texts, resulted from the devel- 
opment of an allophonic variation of @: “before back vowels @ was 
slightly retracted (a), elsewhere it was slightly raised (€) .. . after 
i-mutation £ fell together with e and a fell together with æ.” The occur- 
rence of a before unsupported / might have resulted, before the realign- 
ment of €/a, from a re-analysis in Anglian of words containing a before 
supported /, in which it came to be felt that a was “the ‘correct’ variant in 
words originally containing West Germanic a before /, supported or un- 
supported,” 

—Saralyn R. Daly 


BRITISH BOOK NEWS: SUPPLEMENTS ON WRITERS AND 
THEIR WORK, No. 123, July 1960. 


493. Pollard, Arthur. “English Hymns,” pp. 7-64. “Hymns form part of 
the literary consciousness of every Englishman, whatever his creed or sect.” 
There are more than 400,000 English hymns of varying poetic value. [A 
list of well-known hymns is followed by an index of first lines, and there 
is a three-page select bibliography. } 


» No. 124, August 1960. 


494. Allott, Miriam. “Elizabeth Gaskell,” pp. 7-46. Mrs. Gaskell was 
not an intellectual. We treasure her writing for its natural warmth and 
for the evocation of the atmosphere of Victorian country life. Analysis of 
her seven principal novels ad her use of original material in the Life of 
Charlotte Brontë reveal her as “the least stuffy of Victorians” whose 
“humour makes a useful curb for her emotionalism.” 


, No. 125, September 1960. 


495. Richardson, Joanna. “Edward FitzGerald,” pp. 7-42. The transla- 
tion of Omar Khayyám “is less a translation than a feat of marvellous 
poetic transfusion, . . . a fusion of the Oxford and Calcutta manuscripts 
fof the Rubáiyát}, sometimes shortened, sometimes lengthened, often 
changed in sequence, and inspired by the strangely sympathetic genius 
of an English writer.” His letters “reveal the living, sensual man, with 
his griefs and humours and pleasures . . . . He was eminently Victorian... 
yet .. . one discerns the Romantic born out of his time.” 


, No. 126, October 1960. 


496. Hamilton, Sir George Rostrevor. “Walter Savage Landor,” pp. 7- 
40. In his prose Landor devotes meticulous attention to detail, and while 
this sharpens his epigrams it often spoils his literary criticism; this effect 
is particularly evident in his persecution of Dante and Boileau in the 
Imaginary Conversations. 
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, No. 127, November 1960. 


497. Currey, R. N. “Poets of the 1939-1945 War,” pp. 7-48. The Second 
World War produced no popular poet to equal Rupert Brooke, and no one 
of the stature of Wilfred Owen, but it did produce three worthy suc- 
cessors to Owen (Sidney Keyes, Alun Lewis, and Keith Douglas), and 
it added to the reputation of Roy Fuller, Roy Campbell, Henry Reed, 
Henry Treece, John Pudney, G. S. Fraser, Christopher Hassall, Jocelyn 
Brooke, and Charles Causley. To readers of the future, war at long dis- 
tance by machine may seem more typical of 1939-45, and poets such as 
Reed, Douglas, and Barry Amiel may be studied for their comments on 
this type of warfare. 


, No. 128, December 1960. 


498. Green, Peter. “John Skelton,” pp. 7-46. The 15th century is a dull 
period in English literature, so that Skelton’s energy, resource, and feli- 
city stand out the more clearly. Speak, Parrot appeals to 20th-century 
enthusiasts by virtue of its “recondite allusions, obscure symbolism and 
multi-lingual quotations,” but they have applauded his blasphemies with- 
out understanding the deep religious faith that gave them their meaning. 
He satirized Court life in The Bouge of Court and The Manner of the 
World Nowadays, and attacked Wolsey (notably in Why Come ye not 
to Court ?). 


, No. 129, January 1961. 


499. Traversi, Derek. “Shakespeare: The Early Comedies,” pp. 7-46. 
[Each of the four early comedies (Errors, L.L.L., Shrew, T.G.V.) is ex- 
amined briefly. The bibliography includes articles in periodicals and 
chapters in books.] 


, No. 130, February 1961. 


500. Jessop, T. E. “Thomas Hobbes,” pp. 7-40. Although primarily a 
philosopher, Hobbes attempted to be an analyst of literary form and style. 
“He was certainly not himself a poet: the verse into which he turned 
Homer was conventional, and his Latin verse is as lifeless as most of the 
moderns. Nevertheless, he has . . . the wisp of a Muse’s wreath.” His 
great virtue is brevity. “Sometimes the sentences are granitic, crushing; 
sometimes as sharp as a tooth, mordant; often salted with a dry wit.” 
His philosophy lacked a scientific basis—he was too intellectually con- 
ceited to submit this theorizing to factual observation. 


, No. 131, March 1961. 


501, Patrick, J. Max. “Francis Bacon,” pp. 7-43. Bacon was ahead of his 
time in accepting the idea of progress and scientific experiment, and at- 
tempted in Instauratio Magna (1620) and its successors to summarize all 
human knowledge and to promote the advancement of scientific learning. 
The infinite variety of his style is adapted to different occasions, subjects 
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and readers. “It reaches its nadir in the obsequious adeptness with which 
he moulded his talents to serve the wishes and the whims of kings, favour- 
ites, and men of influence.” 

—Charles A. Toase 


, No. 132, April 1961. 


502. Press, John. “Herrick,” pp. 5-39. Robert Herrick’s work deserves 
neither the adulation shown by Swinburne nor the neglect offered by 
modern critics. Despite the coarseness of his epigrams and the “prurient 
quality” of some of his love poetry, a study of the Hesperides proves the 
vitality of the lyric enjoyment of pagan sensuality presented with “consum- 
mate technical skill” in which the simplicity is deceptive. Not an original 
thinker, Herrick is able to fuse ideas from a large number of sources into 
his distinctive patterns. Although a sincere Christian, neither Herrick’s 
tastes nor his feelings were adapted to religious poetry, and as a result 
Noble Numbers is an inferior collection. [A select bibliography is in- 
cluded.]} 


, No. 133, May 1961. 


503. Muir, Kenneth. ‘Shakespeare: The Great Tragedies,” pp. 6-46. 
Shakespeare wrote his four best tragedies, Ham., Oth., Lear, and Macb., 
between 1601 and 1606. Of the two major questions about Ham., the 
first, concerning the character of Hamlet, is unanswerable because the 
play is about the impossibility of understanding a complex human being. 
In Oth., Iago, the semi-devil, becomes the “spirit that denies,” and the 
audience is shown the power of this force over all our ideals. Lear reveals, 
through the complex pattern of learning through suffering, “the reality 
beneath the sophistications of civilisation.” Despite the intensity of the 
poetry and its dramatic power, Mach. is the most difficult of the great 
tragedies to perform because the modern audience does not believe in 
witchcraft. Although no consistent pattern of construction is apparent 
in these plays, certain themes, especially the contrast between reality and 
appearance, do recur. [A select bibliography is included. } 

—William T. Lenehan 


, No. 134, June 1961. : 


504, Willy, Margaret. ‘Three Metaphysical Poets,” pp. 7-48. The warm- 
ly emotional nature of Richard Crashaw led him to use sensuous images 
in writing of spiritual experiences, and to be preoccupied with physical 
agony in religious contexts. This often led to pathos but was also his 
greatest asset, for it gave his work a special melodious tenderness. Henry 
Vaughan’s first book of poems appeared in the same year as Crashaw’s 
second, and they are both disciples of George Herbert. As a religious 
poet Vaughan has two themes: distaste for human life and man’s sin, and 
joy in the power and love of God. Thomas Traherne has similarities with 
Vaughan, particularly in his imagery, but much of his verse is facile and 
mere verbiage; it is his prose, particularly Centuries of Meditations, that 
attains a harmonious fusion of form and content. 
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» No. 135, July 1961. 


505. Cranston, Maurice. “Locke,” pp. 7-38. John Locke was a philistine. 
He “wanted to get away from the imagination, . . . from unthinking ad- 
herence to tradition, from enthusiasm, mysticism, and gloire; away from 
all private, visionary insights and down to the publicly verifiable, measur- 
able, plain, demonstrable facts.” He tried to show men liberty by show- 
ing them the impossibility of absolute knowledge. 


, No. 136, August 1961. 


506. Grigson, Geoffrey. “Christopher Smart,” pp. 5-44. Madness has 
affected a number of poets, and Smart’s resultant confinement enabled 
him to concentrate his mind on verse and to release, combine, and shape 
his intellectual and sensuous experience. His madness and his writing 


follow parallel courses. 
—Charles A. Toase 


BULLETIN OF HISPANIC STUDIES, XX XVIII:2, April 1961. 


507. Randall, Dale B. J. “The Troublesome and Hard Adventures in 
Love: An English Addition to the Bibliography of Diana,” pp. 154-158. 
According to Gustav Ungerer the most fashionable book in England at 
the close of the 16th century was Montemayor’s Diana. An indication of 
this popularity is found in the romance The Troublesome and Hard Ad- 
ventures in Love, published in 1594 or shortly thereafter and derived in 
part from Montemayor’s Diana and its sequel Diana enamorada by Gil 
Polo. The author of Adventures in Love was a certain R. C., who has 
usually been identified as Robert Codrington. The latter could not, how- 
ever, have been the author, for he was not born until 1602. Bits of evi- 
dence seem to indicate, although not conclusively, that R. C. was Raffe 
Carr. 

—John D. Williams 


BULLETIN OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR AMERICAN 
STUDIES, No. 6 (New Series), June 1963. 


508. Hook, Andrew. “John Nichol, American Literature, and Scottish 
Liberalism,” pp. 20-30. At a time when most English professors were 
scarcely aware of its existence, Glasgow professor John Nichol conceived 
in 1865 and published in 1882 the first history of American literature by 
a British author—American Literature, An Historical Sketch, 1620-1880. 
A liberal keenly interested in the economic, social, and political relation- 
ships between America and Scotland, Nichol believed that America pre- 
served the ideals of many Scots liberals who had fled oppression in their 
native land. A proponent of the “genteel tradition” in American letters, 
Nichol’s study, however, looks backward to ante-bellum America. He 
could not see that the Northern victory did not preserve the image of 
America as the liberal dream of the western world. 
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509. Hobsbaum, Phillip. “Scott Fitzgerald and His Critics: The Appre- 
ciation of Minor Art,” pp. 31-41. F. Scott Fitzgerald’s reputation 
may well suffer because of excessive praise. What he wrote and what 
critics say he wrote are often two different things. The disparity of criti- 
cal comments about the central issues of Tender is the Night and The 
Great Gatsby reveals this divergence: on the question of Fitzgerald as a 
moralist critics hopelessly disagree. When critics claim more for Fitz- 
gerald than a successful style and atmosphere, they deal in their own 
moral preoccupations. Fitzgerald’s is a minor art which should be recog- 
nized, justified, and appreciated for what it is. 


510. Bradbury, Malcolm, and Arnold Goldman. “Stephen Crane: 
Classic at the Crossroads” (rev.-art., Stephen Crane, The Red Badge of 
Courage and Other Stories [London: O.U.P. World’s Classics, 1960}, 
and Stephen Crane, Letters, eds. R. W. Stallman and Lillian Gilkes). 
Crane’s Letters suggest that he was reluctant to commit himself to the 
responsibilities of the artist. The Red Badge of Courage, nevertheless, is 
now an “official World’s Classic.” It records the dilemma of the Ameri- 
can intellectual caught between the desire for detached observation and 
the need for involvement. In grasping the red banner (the ultimate 
badge), Henry resolves the dilemma, simultaneously “does” and “knows.” 
Involved in the charge, he can yet observe and evaluate the experience. 
The “wound” he seeks, the badge of experience and suffering, excuses 
all of the intellectual’s self-doubts, anesthetizes his failure ultimately to 
commit himself. 

—James W. Tuttleton 


COMMONWEAL, LXXIX:5, October 25, 1963. 


511. Hazo, Samuel. “The Poet’s Cult,” pp. 130-132. Many American 
poets have betrayed poetry in that they have used it as a basis for a cult. 
This cult, in turn, has shown signs of becoming a gang with emphasis on 
the virtue of loyalty. The result is that in America there are many “‘talent- 
ed but visionless versifiers who either yield to the patronage of founda- 
tions or grow cynically older on university campuses.” ; 


512. Costello, Donald P. “Salinger and His Critics,” pp. 132-135. The 
great love affair between J. D. Salinger, the public, and the critics is 
breaking up. Perhaps one of the main reasons for the cooling off is a 
misunderstanding of his purpose. Salinger is not trying to be another 
Ernest Hemingway. Unlike Hemingway, Salinger is attempting to bring 
the author back into fiction. “All the personal idiosyncrasies of the 
Salinger manner are there because Salinger has chosen a personal, positive 
way to say a personal, positive thing.” 

—Bernard Farragher 


ENGLISH JOURNAL, LII:7, October 1963. 


513. Morris, Harry. “The Pearl: Realism and Allegory,” pp. 487-495, 
505. Steinbeck never has been far from the allegorical method. In The 
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Pearl, Kino is Everyman and his journey is the search for the soul’s salva- 
tion as well as for the body’s well-being. Kino’s triumph is the knowledge 
he gains of good and evil. The note of renunciation on which the book 
ends, the role of the child, Coyotito, and the /eitmotif of music in the novel 
recall the 14th-century Pearl. The artistic problem which Steinbeck never 
completely solved ‘was to provide his parable with a cover of realism. 


, LII:8, November 1963. 


514. Preu, James A. “The Case of the Mysterious Manuscript,” pp. 579- 
586. Swift's purpose in Gulliver's Travels “was to vex the world by re- 
vealing its stupidity and evil.” The book is an entertaining story, a topi- 
cal satire, and a universal satire. The true meaning, particularly of the 
voyage among the Houyhnhnms, continues to be ambiguous. 


, LIT:9, December 1963. 


515. Preu, James A. “Private Vices—Public Benefits,” pp. 653-658, 692. 
Bernard Mandeville argues in The Fable of the Bees that private vice and 
sin are necessary to an affluent society. He suggests again in his allegorical 
“Enquiry into the Origin of Moral Virtue” that goodness, as a Platonist 
like Shaftesbury conceives it, is simply not practical. 

—Lawrence H. Maddock 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN TRANSITION, VI:3, 1963. 


516. Coustillas, Pierre. ‘‘Gissing’s Feminine Portraiture,” pp. 130-141. 
George Gissing’s portraits of women were greatly afana. by his three 
wives: Workers in the Dawn by his first wife, In the Year of Jubilee by 
his second, and The Crown of Life by Gabrielle Fleury, his third. Though 
he clung desperately to an idealistic view, his idealism finally yielded to a 
realistic tone. 


517. Cohen, Joseph. “Isaac Rosenberg: The Poet’s Progress in Print,” 
pp. 142-146. Rosenberg’s attitude of classical despair has stimulated 
current interest in him incommensurate with the small amount of his 
published work. The definitive edition of his works, issued by Chatto 
and Windus in 1937, is out of print. An American edition in 1950 is 
editorially unsatisfactory. It is now time for a new edition with notes, 
letters, and a biographical introduction. 


518. Weaver, Jack Wayne. “Some Notes on George Moore and Professor 
Watson,” pp. 147-150. Sara Ruth Watson (ELT, VI:2, 65-75) appears 
to be in error in her contention that Dujardin was the probable source 
of George Moore’s knowledge of Palestrina (Edward Martyn is just as 
likely a source), and in her statement that “Moore resigned from the Irish 
Theatre and lost interest in the whole Celtic Movement” after his trouble 
with W. B. Yeats concerning their collaboration on Diarmuid and Grania. 
Actually they quarrelled over Where There Is Nothing, the next play on 
which they planned to collaborate. 
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519. Gerber, H. E., and E. S. Lauterbach (with assistance from James G. 
Kennedy, Syed Hamid Husain, and others). “Bibliographies, News, and 
Notes,” pp. 151-170. [Brief bibliographical notes on Arnold Bennett, 
John Buchan, Samuel Butler, Hubert Crackanthorpe, Ford Madox Ford, 
E. M. Forster, Maurice Hewlett, W. H. Hudson, Sheila Kaye-Smith, W. 
Somerset Maugham, and George Moore. } 


, VI:4, 1963. 


520. Nickerson, Charles C. “The Novels of W. H. Mallock: Notes to- 
wards a Bibliography,” pp. 182-189. Mallock’s power as a satirist should 
ensure his reputation despite the weakness of his later fiction, which is 
nevertheless brightened by epigrams and aphorisms. He took an unusual 
interest in the physical production of his books; taken together they illus- 
trate changing modes in novel design from 1877 to 1908. 


521. Nickerson, Charles C. “A Bibliography of the Novels of W. H. 
Mallock,” pp. 190-198. 


522. Lester, John A., Jr. “The Consolations of Ecstasy,” pp. 200-211. 
Late 19th-century literature is characterized by four modes of consolation 
offered by the ecstatic experience in a world that had lost the traditional 
sources of comfort: spiritual ecstasies, often linked to an organized re- 
ligious group; a post-Darwinian embrace of man’s newly-revealed kinship 
with animals; the psychology of the subconscious; and the creed of the 
Aesthetic Movement. 


523. Munro, John M. “Arthur Symons as Poet: Theory and Practice,” 
pp. 212-222. Symons’s poetry is important as biography, though it also 
mirrors the melancholia of all the other sad young men in the nineties. 
His imitation of Verlaine extended from tone to technical devices. Though 
he is more famous as a critic than as poet, his two early volumes, Silbou- 
ettes and London Nights, deserve sympathetic consideration. 


524. Gerber, H. E., and E. S. Lauterbach. “Bibliographies, News, and 
Notes,” pp. 225-241. [Brief bibliographical notes on Arnold Bennett, 
Samuel Butler, Hubert Crackanthorpe, E. M. Forster, H. Rider Haggard, 
W. H. Hudson, W. Somerset Maugham, George Moore, and H. G. 
Wells.} 

—George O. Marshall, Jr. 


EPOCH, XIII:1, Fall 1963. 


525. Read, Forrest. “Ammons and Kessler” (rev.-art., A. R. Ammons, 
Expressions of Sea Level; Milton Kessler, A Road Came Once), pp. 68- 
73. For Ammons, science has atomized and abstracted existence; the 
soul can find expression (as the mind cannot) only at sea bottom, un- 
plumbable by poetry, where the lonely self dreams but is speechless, or at 
sea level, where “our imaginations catch the expressions which refresh us.” 
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His poetry emphasizes the active; it seeks freedom. Kessler’s poetry is 
more intense and ingrown; although he professes a deep tragic sense 
lacking in Ammons, Kessler gasps, lurches, struggles in his poetry. At 
his worst, his images turn flat, become overinflated. At his best, his 
poetic struggles suddenly reveal new resolution and insight simultaneously, 
as in “The Squatters.”” Both poets are important, for they give new 
“venturesomeness of spirit and style” to American poetry. 

—Arthur F. Kinney 


JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE, LXXXVI:299, April-June, 
1963. (Adapted from Abstracts of Folklore Studies, 1:4, November 
1963.) 


526. Colker, Marvin L. “A Medieval Rip Van Winkle Story,” pp. 131- 
133. The story of the long sleep bears affinities to that of Epiminides, 
the medieval story of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, and a story found in 
a Trinity College (Dublin) Ms in Latin. 

—Roger Abrahams 


JOURNAL OF COMMUNICATION, XIII:3, September 1963. 


527. Barbara, Dominick A. “Nonverbal Communication,” pp. 166-173. 
Much of our life is lived nonverbally, yet projected into language in 
such expressions as “load on his chest”; “can’t stomach it’; “can’t swal- 
low that”; “don’t get your blood pressure up.” More abstract projection 
occurs in ‘statements of “it is” instead of “I think (feel) it is,” and in 
symbol-words as entities (“‘beauty,” “truth,” “‘love’’). 


528. Bierstedt, Robert. “The Ethics of Cognitive Communication,” pp. 
199-203. To the moral responsibility to guard against misquotation, mis- 
representation, setting up straw men, arguments ad hominem, and logical 
inconsistency must today be added that in the use of the special vocabu- 
laries necessitated by vast extension of knowledge. Particulars to be 
watched include terminological preoccupation, neologisms resulting in 
unintelligibility, “academic parochialism,” language used to conceal lack 
of substance, field atrophy that discourages innovation. 

—Hans Gottschalk 


JOURNAL OF THE WILLIAM MORRIS SOCIETY, 1:2, Winter 1962. 


529. Cockerell, Sir Sydney. “Notes on Warington Taylor and Philip 
Webb,” pp. 6-10. Philip Webb, an architect, was the constant companion 
of William Morris after 1856; in 1861 he joined the group of notables 
who founded Morris Marshall Faulkner & Co. About 1865, when the 
firm became Morris & Co., Warington Taylor became business manager; 
until his death five years later Taylor, with enthusiasm and ability, was a 
primary factor in Morris & Company's prosperity. 


530. Henderson, Philip. “Visiting Sir Sydney,” pp. 12-14. In 1948-49 
while collecting the letters of William Morris, Henderson visited Sir 
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Sydney Cockerell, Morris’s former secretary. Cockerell’s comments ranged 
from Morris’s lack of prudishness to his “altruistic enthusiasms.” 


531. Briggs, R. C. H. “She and He,” pp. 15-17. “She and He,” which 
William Morris called a “poem by the way,” was written by Morris and 
copied by his secretary Sir Sydney Cockerell in 1896. [First pages of the 
original and the fair copy ate reproduced. ]} 


532. Briggs, R. C. H. “I Am, Sir, Your Obedient Servant,” pp. 18-27. 
In the course of his long life, Sir Sydney Cockerell wrote more than a 
100 letters to the press. The 104 letters of this annotated bibliography 
display his gift for concise statement, his constant concern for precision, 
and his interest in a wide range of subjects. Most clearly exhibited of all 
is his loyalty to his heroes and friends, including William Morris, George 
Bernard Shaw, John Ruskin, and Thomas Hardy. 


533. Briggs, R. C. H. “The Published Writings of Sir Sydney Cockerell,” 
pp. 43-46. [The published writings of Sir Sydney Cockerell in this bibli- 
ography number 40, including many art catalogues, along with essays on 
William Morris. } 


, 1:3, Summer 1963. 


534. Le Mire, E. D. “Morris's Reply to Whistler,” pp. 3-10. Were it 
not for May Morris's devoted preservation of her father’s Mss, no full 
text would remain of a lecture “Of the Origins of Ornamental Art” 
William Morris delivered in 1885. Obviously replying to James Whistler's 
earlier lecture “Ten O’Clock,” Morris said that art began with a combina- 
tion of physical and psychological necessities as weak or crippled members 
of the tribe omitted the more active engagements of their fellows. Only 
gradually did the artist come to be recognized as a truly valuable citizen, 
even a master. Human nature always possessed the instinct for art, a 
capacity for artistic production and appreciation. Morris explored some 
of the implications of this theory, outlining how progression out of primi- 
tivism, where ‘thought’ was superior to technique, resulted in an early 
division of the arts into fine and ornamental. 


535. Meier, Paul. “L’Utopie de William Morris—Aboutissement ou 
Etape,” Pp: 10-13. “An Epoch of Rest,” the subtitle of William Morris's 
account of his utopia, News from Nowhere, implies that the members of 
the socialistic society were completely nonchalant about the project. 
Actually, their greatest concern was that their utopian society would re- 
main unnoticed in the passing of time, and the world would remain in 
“wise and unhappy mankind” instead of in a “third childhood.” (In 
French) 


536. Moody, Catherine. “Let Us Get Clear of the Fog,” pp. 14-18. Of 
all that William Morris created, the most original and the most valuable to 
mankind was the invention of a new way of life. By the early 19th century 
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economic necessity was making the worker a slave. Recognizing the need 
for master craftsmanship, he gathered bands of workmen, shared all their 
difficulties, and established a standard other than that of income. All 
artist craftsmen since Morris owe to him their style and status; however, 
we need a renewed interplay between the community and the master 
craftsman. 


537. Faulkner, Peter. “Morris and Yeats,” pp. 19-23. The generous 
personality of William Morris made a lasting impression on W. B. Yeats, 
who carried his personal influence, as an inspiration, into the 20th cen- 
tury. The spontaneity and joy of Morris, more than his poetry or demo- 
cratic ideals, made him, in the words of Yeats, “my chief of men.” 


538. Stokes, E. E., Jr. “The Morris Letters at Texas,” pp. 23-30. The 
University of Texas Library recently acquired the Charles Fairfax Murray 
correspondence, sold at Sotheby’s on May 30, 1961. In the collection the 
Morris letters comprise 111 items, all in original autograph. Forty-eight 
are by William Morris, ten are by Jane Morris, 53 are by May Morris. In 
date they range from 1870 (William Morris’s earliest letter) to 1917 
(the final letter by May Morris). The letters make it clear that Murray, 
as bibliophile, artist, art collector, and connoisseur, put his knowledge and 
taste as well as his valuable possessions at the disposal of the Morrises. 
—Donald Eulert 


JUBILEE, X1:4, August 1963. 


539. Velde, Paul. “The Curvature of Typographic Man” (rev.-art., Mar- 
shall McLuhan, The Gutenberg Galaxy), pp. 42-45. His reactions to the 
absurdities of mass communication differing from those of others [here 
surveyed}, McLuhan holds that modern Western man has lost his inner 
wholeness because phonetic (alphabetic) literacy—especially since the in- 
vention of print—caused a breakdown of tribal consciousness, with sight 
largely replacing the interplay of all senses. Modern life is thus predom- 
inantly visual and linear. McLuhan himself effectively uses a mosaic ap- 
proach. But it contains no interior check; and his belief that the electronic 
media will recapture essential unity is too optimistic. 


, 1:5, September 1963. 


540. Merton, Thomas. “The Negro Revolt” (rev.-art.), pp. 39-43. The 
works of these writers—James Baldwin, Jonathan Williams, and others— 
show that the Negro has made freedom’s struggle his own, with a sense 
of power and vocation of which William Melvin Kelley's Tucker Caliban 
in A Different Drummer is the epitome. Their message is that the white 
man is too far gone in his own servitude to free the Negro. Conversely, 
the Negro can free the white man as he frees himself. 


541. English, Charles. “Another Viewpoint,” pp. 43-46. James Bald. 
win’s art is that of the concentration camp—'‘every Harlem, North and 
South, large and small’”—revealing “the greatest perversion of Christian- 
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ity on record.” His rejection of the white man’s Christ, his ear for Ameri- 
can speech, his theme of homosexuality as alienation rather than sex, his 
basically religious allusions, and his continuing experimentation in tradi- 
tional form place him among the contemporary greats. He needs now only 
to strengthen his control of language, character, and emotions. 

—Hans Gottschalk 


KENTUCKY FOLKLORE RECORD, IX:3, July-September 1963. 
(Adapted from Abstracts of Folklore Studies, 1:4, November 1963.) 


542. Clarke, Mary Washington. “Jesse Stuart Reflects Kentucky Lore of 
Tokens and Ghosts,” pp. 41-46. Examples of beliefs gleaned from many 
of Stuart’s poems and stories reflect the persistence of traditional lore as- 
sociated with death among the Kentucky hill people. Notes include refer- 
ence to the following Thompson motifs: B733.2; D1810.8.3.1, 
D1812.5.1.12.2, D1827.1; E211, E273, E2332.3.3.1, E344.5, E389, E390, 
E402, E402.1.5, E402.2.3, E422.1.1, E423.3, E423.3.5, E423.5, E502, 
E521.2, E530.1. 


543. Clarke, Mary Washington. “As Jesse Stuart Heard It in Kentucky,” 
pp. 75-86. The writings of Stuart contain many dialect words, folk com- 
parisons, and proverbial sayings [examples of which are here given}. 
They are grouped into three headings: (1) the hill setting, (2) some 
aspects of social life and personal relationships, and (3) the hillman’s 
“old-time religion.’ ” 

—Lynwood Montell 


LIBRARY, 5th series XVIII:1, March 1963. 


544, Hill, T. H. “Spelling and the Bibliographer,” pp. 1-28. Despite 
the extensive use of spelling analysis in the study of 17th-century texts, 
the theory and methodology of such investigations have been little examin- 
ed. Particularly the concept of “significance” has been confused, for all 
spellings are significant; also one should remember that the semantic 
aspects of words are irrelevant to orthographical study, and that spelling 
habits manifest little internal consistency and may alter over time. Such 
considerations make it possible to suggest certain guiding principles for 
spelling analysis [here enumerated and discussed}. 


545. Copeland, Thomas W. “Edmund Burke’s Friends and The Annual 
Register,’ pp. 29-39. Though it cannot be proved that Burke had a for- 
mal connection with the magazine after 1765, various considerations— 
especially the fact that Thomas English, Walker King, and other staff 
members were disciples or protégés of Burke—indicate that Burke proba- 
bly made occasional contributions and suggestions until his death in 1797. 


546. Barker, Nicolas. “A Note on the Bibliography of Gibbon, 1776- 
1802,” pp. 40-50. The account ledgers of the printers William and 
Andrew Strahan (BM Add. Mss 48809-27) contain entries [here re- 
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produced} which fill in details in the story of the publication of the 
Decline and Fall, the Vindication, and Miscellaneous Works, not told 
in Jane Norton’s bibliography (1940). They also provide material for 
reconstructing a rough profit and loss account, suggesting that Gibbon 
must have made £9,000 on Decline and Fall. 


547. Freeman, Arthur. “Octavo Nonce Collections of John Taylor,” 
pp. 51-57. A study of sale catalogues provides evidence that Taylor's 
publisher, Henry Gosson, probably made up collections of his pamphlets 
in 1621-1622, 1623, 1635-1639, and perhaps 1625 and that some of the 
issues “were projected with the idea of a collection in mind.” The con- 
tents of a collection could vary with the publisher’s stock; the practice 
of assembling such collections, especially by the larger publishers, “may 
have been more common than we have assumed.” 


548. Brooks, Roger L. “The Strayed Reveller Myth,” pp. 57-60. Though 
a statement in T. B. Smart’s 1892 Arnold bibliography gave rise to the 
often-repeated comment that the 1849 Strayed Reveller is a rare book, 
there are at least 85 copies extant in collections [here listed}. 


549, Lees, F. N. “The Faustus Ballad,” p. 64. The English Faustus 
ballad (discussed in XVI:3, September 1961, pp. 176-189) may be 
found in The Shirburn Ballads in a transcription of about 1616. 


550. Ricks, Christopher. “The Variants of In Memoriam,” p. 64. Four 

variants between the private issue and the first edition may be added to 

the list supplied by W. D. Paden (in VIII:4, December 1953, p. 261). 
—G. Thomas Tanselle 


LOCHLANN, II, 1962. 


551. Watkins, T. Arwyn. “Background to the Welsh Dialect Survey,” 
pp. 38-49. Though still the strongest of the Celtic languages, Welsh will 
have disappeared in another century if the present pattern of decline 
continues. Monoglots are seldom found. The mere introduction of 
English words is less significant than that native speakers no longer 
create words according to the formula of Welsh. Other linguistic changes 
include the supplanting of plural inflections in Welsh by the English 
morpheme[-s}; the disappearing agreement in number and gender be- 
tween adjectives and their nouns; and the almost total loss of the sub- 
junctive mood. 


552. De Burca, Sean. “Irish Metrical Patterns,” pp. 50-57. Two great 
developments occurred in Irish [Gaelic] verse: division of the poem into 
measures of regular syllabic length (accomplished through a patterned- 
rime distribution in the line); and a shift to modern rhythmical effects. 
This latter developed in the songs of the non-professional poets, particu- 
larly around the beginning of the 17th century. 
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553. Christiansen, Reidar Th. “The People of the North,” pp. 137-164. 
Though Scandinavian oral tradition preserves little reference to its own 
Viking past and especially to the Viking raids on Ireland, Irish oral tra- 
dition vividly keeps alive tales of the Northmen. Actually, however, the 
tales contain little historical material, being older in their origins than 
the Viking raids. Further, the tales share a relationship with international 
folk-motifs. 

—John McKiernan 


MEANJIN, XXI:1, March 1962. 


554. Wood, Peter. “Moral Complexity in Patrick White's Novels,” pp. 
21-28. Critics invariably refer to what they term Patrick White's “sense 
of moral complexities.” But White often fails, as in Voss, to realize 
dramatically any issues that can be taken seriously at an adult level. There 
is an absence of “positives” in his work. White also presents “spiritual 
insight” in a mannered way which cannot sustain more than “an external 
profundity and impressiveness.” 


555. Aurousseau, Marcel. “Odi Profanum Vulgus: Patrick White's 
Riders in the Chariot,” pp. 29-31. White’s book will affront the novel- 
reading public because it “challenges the reader to declare whether he 
belongs to the quick or the spiritually dead.” While showing up the 
“shabby mediocrity and cowardly mistrust” in ordinary Australian life, 
White asserts that “the redemption of man is possible only through the 
mind and the spirit.” The book: is a “work of art of great relevance to our 
time, and of great power.” 


556. Bray, J. J. “The Ham Funeral,” Pp: 32-34. First produced in 1961, 
Patrick White’s play The Ham Funeral dates from 1947 and anticipates 
some of the techniques later used by Fry ("cascading language”), Thomas 
C‘household-object metaphors”), Beckett (“surrealism”), Ionesco (“sini- 
ster grotesqueries”), and Pinter (“inconsequentialities”). The work in- 
dicates that perhaps Australian dramatic maturity is nearer than previously 
imagined. 


557. Mares, F. H. “The Fortunes of Richard Mahony, A Reconsidera- 
tion,” pp. 64-70. Henry Handel Richardson’s “continuing control of her 
material” in Richard Mahony refutes a frequent criticism of her method. 
Also, her use of the events in her father’s life as a basis for the novels 
shows not a deficiency of imagination, as often claimed, but rather the 
subjection of the imagination to “the hardest discipline of all: .. . rigid 
adherence to fact.” In sum, that Richard Mahony is “a great novel” is 
“no longer in question.” 

—John Patton 
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, XXI:2, June 1962. 


558. Suchting, W. A. “The Poetry of A. D. Hope: A Frame of Refer- 
ence,” pp. 154-163. Hope’s central theme is human isolation. As a con- 
sequence, much of his poetry communicates a sense of bewilderment; he 
attempts to find a way out of this bewilderment by a polarization of the 
sensible (erotic) and the rational (artistic). The weaknesses of his satires 
are that the issues he attacks are not basic and that he lacks both passionate 
intensity and detachment. The weakness in his treatment of the erotic is 
not that it sometimes violates conventional morality but that in being nar- 
rowly concentrated on the physiological aspects of the erotic it becomes 
monotonous and sterile. 


559. Hope, A. D. “Notes on Poetry,” pp. 164-171. These are the poet’s 
random jottings on poetic theory, on Milton and Spenser and contem- 
porary poetry, and miscellaneous subjects. 


, XXI:3, September 1962. 


560. Heseltine, H. P. “The Poetry of J. Le Gay Brereton,” pp. 291- 
309. Brereton’s poetry shows real progress from his first (1896) volume 
to his last (1928). In this progress the loss of “imaginative aspiration” 
is compensated for by a greater sureness. Brereton’s first book was full 
of “late-Victorian Romanticism” but showed a striking range of stanzaic 
forms and metrical invention and an attachment to the ideal of universal 
love. It was not until later that he developed a personal and characteristic 
idiom for the expression of this ideal. In both life and work, Brereton 
was eclipsed by his friends Brennan and Lawson; this eclipse is undeserv- 
ed, for Brereton is the only Australian poet who attempts a direct appre- 
hension of spiritual experience, a fact which has been obscured because 
readers have not grasped that Sea and Sky (1908) is to be understood as 
a unit. 


561. “Letters to Brereton,” pp. 310-316. Reprinted are five letters to 
Brereton from Christopher Brennan, three from Henry Lawson, and 
four from Hugh McCrae. 

—S. J. Sackett 


, XXI:4, December 1962. 


562. Chisholm, A. R. “The Celt in Shaw Neilson,” pp. 438-443. Neil- 
son’s Celtic ancestry shows in his verse diction, which was influenced by 
forms in spoken Gaelic, and in his “love of song” and “strong sense of 
rhythm.” Some “peculiarly Celtic’ aspects of Neilson’s mind are reveal- 
ed in his concept of death, “which for him is part of the cycle of being,” 
and in the feeling in his poetry that “all things are animate” in nature and 
that there is “communion between them and humanity.” Still, Neilson 
is “essentially an Australian poet, not a Gaelic poet in exile.” 
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563. Chambers, Ross. “Samuel Beckett and the Padded Cell,” pp. 451- 
462. Beckett’s novel Murphy (1938) throws light on the structure of the 
later trilogy Molloy, Malone Dies, and The Unnamable. The character 
of Murphy is the first of a series of “literary ‘doubles’” in Beckett's 
novels who are in a search for the self, a search which is an “allegory on 
the artistic process.’ The trilogy, “one of the most successful and sig- 
nificant literary works of the post-war period,” now appears to be “a 
comment on itself” and “a comment on the artistic process.” Each work 
finds Beckett “solving some new artistic problem” in his treatment of 
“the pursuit of self.” 


, XXII:1, March 1963. 


564 Chambers, Ross. “Detached Commitment: Eugène Jonesco’s 
“Victims of Duty, ” pp. 23-33. Ionesco’s Victims of Duty “states a riddle: 
one of the inesca Ae and unsolvable dilemmas of human existence,” 
revolving about the word “detachment.” Jonesco advocates a “theatre 
of detachment” (or “an uncommitted theatre”) but ironically shows that, 
however desirable, detachment is “ludicrously unsuccessful and intoler- 
ably cruel.” The play falls within the age-old tradition “whereby the 
theatre criticizes reality by commenting on itself.” 


565. Aurousseau, Marcel. “Charles Harpur and His Biographer” (rev.- 
art, J. W. Normington-Rawling, Charles Harpur: An Australian), pp. 
69-79. In “poetic range and stature” Harpur ranks with William Collins. 
His manner is that of the 17th and 18th centuries rather than the 19th, 
but his matter “is the stuff of his experience,” especially the “physical 
phenomena.” Harpur’s contribution to Australian literature resembles 
that of Wyatt and Surrey to English because like them he attempted to 
“raise native thought and utterance to a level of refinement attained in 
a country beyond the seas.” 


566. Wilkes, G. A. “Brennan’s Collected Prose” (rev.-art., Prose of 
Christopher Brennan, ed. by A. R. Chisholm and J. J. Quinn), pp. 80-84. 
Of the articles on literature in English more than half are on Brennan’s 
contemporaries, both English (Wilde, Henley, and others) and Australian 
(Daley, O'Reilly, Maurice). The omission of Brennan’s marginal notes 
is a “major deficiency” in the present text. 


, XXII:2, June 1963. 


567. Rodgers, W. R. “The Dublin of James Joyce,” pp. 184-191. On 
June 16, 1962, the Martello Tower at Sandycove was opened as a commem- 
orative museum to Joyce, Dublin’s “first tribute” to him 20 years after 
his death. ‘Talkative’ Dublin made his words in the beginning, but 
“Dublin in the end was made by his word.” Hence, Joyce will always be 
“the most Irish of Ireland’s writers, her great craftsman of letters.” 
—John Patton 
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MEDIEVALIA ET HUMANISTICA, Fascicle 14, 1962. 


568. Dean, Ruth J. “The Manuscripts of Nicholas Trevet’s Anglo-Nor- 
man Chronicles,” pp. 95-105. [New as well as known Mss of Nicholas 
Trevet’s Anglo-Norman Chronicles, a source for Chaucers Man of Laws 
Tale, are analyzed here as a guide to the chronology of transmission. } 
—L, A. Cummings 


MONTH, CCXVI, December 1963. 


569. Pearsall, Ronald. “The Case for Shadwell,” pp. 364-367. Far from 
being the dolt John Dryden made him out to > in “MacFlecknoe,” 
Thomas Shadwell was “the prime comic dramatist of his age.” He is not 
dull. His comedies could hold the boards today as successfully as Ben 
Jonson’s. 

—Dougald B. MacEachen 


NEW MEXICO QUARTERLY, XXXIII:3, Autumn 1963. 


570. Greenhood, David. “Eda Lou Walton’s Use of Her Native Scene,” 
pp. 253-265. Though Eda Lou Walton (1894-1961) moved from her 
native New Mexico—to Berkeley and then New York—she remained 
interested in the Indian poetry of her native region (which she translated) 
and in cultural anthropology. Her own verse used nature imagery sparing- 
ly, but in a subtler way her New Mexico background provided “her inner 
scene with symbolical animations” and was a “source of articulateness.” 
[Includes a checklist and a photograph of Miss Walton.} 


571. Belitt, Ben. “E. L. W.: A Homage,” pp. 266-271. Eda Lou Wal- 
ton’s poems are “oriented one way toward praise and another way to- 
ward lamentation,” but the “specific content’ of her poetry is “obsessive 
melancholy”; she labored with “unceasing purity of effort” to show the 
“tragic affinity” of joy and despair. [Includes seven poems. } 


"572. Smith, Goldie Capers. “The Overland Monthly: Landmark in 
American Literature,” pp. 333-340. Beginning in July 1868 under the 
editorship of Bret Harte, the Overland Monthly soon rose above its rival 
Western literary journals, with its poems and stories by Mark Twain, 
Ambrose Bierce, and Harte himself, and its articles and book reviews. 
After Harte left in 1871, the magazine declined and ceased publication 
in 1875, only to be revived in 1883. Though writers like Jack London 
and George Sterling still appeared in its pages, the revival “lacked the 
zest of the original” and bore no resemblance to the old journal by the 
` time of its demise in 1933. 

—G. Thomas Tanselle 


REVUE DE LITTÉRATURE COMPARÉE, XXXV, April-June 1961. 


573. Block, H. M. “Theory of Language in Flaubert and Joyce,” pp. 197- 
206. In their concern with the theory of language, Flaubert and Joyce 
mirror the effort of the modern novelist to define the properties of his art 
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and to establish that art is equal if not superior to all other modes of 
literary expression. The preoccupation with the interplay of Pritts and 
prose, with the lyricism, musicality, and evocative power of language, 
places both writers in a common critical tradition. Flaubert’s theory of 
le mot juste is both intrinsic and contextual in application; as Joyce also 
was to insist, the writer must study etymology and the history of his 
language to be able to use words precisely. The appropriateness of a 
particular word depends on its place in the orchestration of the whole 
composition. 


, SXXV, July-Steptember 1961. 


574, Underwood, V. P. “Rimbaud et les Lettres Anglo-saxonnes,” pp. 
433-457. Several characteristic details of form and content in the work 
of Rimbaud show the influence of Anglo-Saxon letters. La Renaissance 
artistique et littéraire, especially with the articles of Blémont and 
Mallarmé’s translations of Poe, helps, in 1872 and 1873, to broaden the 
knowledge of Poe which Rimbaud already owed to Baudelaire and Jules 
Verne. Blémont could not fail to show interest in Whitman, with whom 
Rimbaud shows numerous analogies. The English theater also seems to 
have provided him with certain details. If we succeed in proving that such 
and such an expression of Les Illuminations originated in plays performed 
in London in 1874, the posteriority of this collection, with relation to 
Une Saison en Enfer, would be established. (In French) 


575. Adams, Percy G. “Young Henry James and the Lesson of His 
Master Balzac,” pp. 458-467. The influence on James of the man he 
called “master” was extensive—in technique and plotting, the latter being 
the easier but necessarily first influence. To the three stories by James 
that have been shown to contain characters and plots resembling some- 
thing in Balzac, may be added four others as well as minor but significant 
borrowings. The seven, all early pieces, and their Balzac originals are 
“Poor Richard” and Le Vieille Fille; “De Grey” and La Peau de chagrin; 
“Gabrielle de Bergerac” and L'Enfant maudit; “The Madonna of the 
Future” and “The Sweetheart of M. Briseux,” both from Le Chef- 
d'oeuvre inconnu, “Eugene Pickering” and Le Lys dans la vallée; and 
Washington Square and Eugénie Grandet. 


, XXXV, October-December 1961. 


576. Grimsley, R. “D’Alembert and Hume,” pp. 583-595. The close 
friendship of d’Alembert and Hume, begun during the latter's stay in 
France from 1763-66, lasted until Hume’s death in 1776. D’Alembert’s 
letters (published and unpublished) reveal his persistent efforts to secure 
Hume’s help for various friends. He also played an important role as 
Hume's adviser in the famous quarrel with Rousseau. D’Alembert general- 
ly treated Hume as a valuable British ally in the philosophes’ war against 
ecclesiastical tyranny: as well as sending scathing comments on con- 
temporary events, d’Alembert urged him to write a “philosophical” 
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history of the Christian Church. The two thinkers probably met too late 
for either to have exerted a significant philosophical influence on the 
other. 

—Jules C. Alciatore 


SHAW REVIEW, VI:2, May 1963. 


577. Lausch, Anne N. “Robert Sherwood’s ‘Heartbreak Houses, ” pp. 
42-50: Both The Petrified Forest and Idiot’s Delight contain parallels 
to Shaw’s Heartbreak House. The gasoline station in The Petrified Forest 
and Hushabye House in Heartbreak House symbolize a world of deca- 
dence and imminent disaster, in which hope for a new life—represented 
by the aspirations of Gabby and Ellie, respectively—cannot survive. 
Idiot’s Delight is even more reminiscent of Heartbreak House, especially 
in the anti-war theme; in the portraits of the wealthy manufacturer, the 
romantic liar, the idealist, i the socialist; in the resort hotel setting; 
and in the bombing at the end of the play. 


578. Auchincloss, Katharine L. “Shaw and the Commissars: The Lenin 
Years, 1917-1924,” pp. 51-59. Shaw’s writings about Soviet Russia pri- 
marily criticize the failings of western society by contrasting the Bolshe- 
vik experiment with stagnating capitalism. Although Shaw the Fabian 
socialist advocated gradualism, he approved of the use of force to estab- 
lish communism in Russia. Shaw the moralist criticized proletarian as 
well as bourgeois morality; yet he approved of the Russian attempt to 
educate the people to a new morality, which he thought would be accept- 
able to the British if it were called something other than Communism. 
Shaw the idealist particularly admired the leadership of Lenin and Trot- 
sky, who he felt provided the people with an ideal to strive for. 


579. Hogan, Patrick G., Jr., and Joseph O. Baylen. “Shaw, W. T. Stead, 
and the ‘International Peace Crusade,’ 1898-1899,” pp. 60-61. Shaw was 
sceptical of Stead’s “International Peace Crusade” in support of Tsar 
Nicholas Ils proposal for a disarmament conference. At a meeting to 
urge England’s participation in the First Hague Peace Conference, Shaw 
urged the establishment of an international tribunal for settling disputes. 


580. Dukore, Bernard F. “Toward an Interpretation of “Major Barbara,’ ” 
pp. 62-70. The textual differences between the 1907 edition of Major 
Barbara and the Standard Edition of 1931 reveal Shaw’s dramatic tech- 
nique and suggest that Barbara is the major character in the play. In the 
later version Shaw makes stage directions more specific, defining char- 
acter, setting, and actors’ movements more exactly; attempts to spell the 
dialect in Act II phonetically; reduces redundancies and occasionally clari- 
fies motivation; and places greater emphasis on Barbara and Cusins and 
reveals Undershaft’s cruelty. 


581. Stanton, Stephen S. “A Continuing Checklist of Shaviana,” pp. 
75-80. 
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, VI:3, September 1963. 


582, Spink, Judith B. ‘The Image of the Artist in the Plays of Bernard 
Shaw,” pp. 82-88. Shaw’s rejection of the artist in preference for the 
social reformer is evident in his portrayal of such characters as Chichester 
Erskine, the refined minor artist in An Unsocial Socialist; Adrian Herbert, 
the dilettante painter in Love Among the Artists; Eugene Marchbanks, the 
selfish and unscrupulous poet in Candida; Octavius, the deluded idealist 
and defeated suitor in Man and Superman; and Louis Dubedat, “the old- 
fashioned cad and scoundrel” in The Doctor’s Dilemma. Shaw admired 
Ibsen and Wagner primarily for their social vision. He felt that the artist 
played a minor role compared to the world betterers such as Caesar and 
Saint Joan. 


583. Mendelsohn, Michael J. “The Heartbreak Houses of Shaw and 
Chekhov,” pp. 89-95. Both Heartbreak House and The Cherry Orchard 
depict a disintegrating and leaderless world. The plays are similar not 
only in theme but also in “a feeling of plotlessness”; in dialogue which 
illustrates the characters’ inability to communicate effectively; in a dream- 
like tone; and in the depiction of characters from various social levels. 
A major difference between the plays is that Chekhov is an objective 
observer of the action, whereas Shaw enters the play through the charac- 
ter of Shotover. Although Heartbreak House was written a half century 
ago, it still makes a timely comment on society's drift to disaster. 


584, Harris, Harold J. “Shaw, Chekhov, and Two Great Ladies of the 
Theater,” pp. 96-99. Both Chekhov and Shaw, writing 14 years later, 
praised the ability of the Italian actress Eleanora Duse to produce the il-. 
lusion of naturalness by her acting; and both deplored the artificiality 
of Sarah Bernhardt’s acting, especially criticizing her tendency to play 
herself instead of the role required by the play. Their comments on these 
actresses reveal their desire for the emergence of a naturalistic theater. 


585. Mix, Katherine Lyon. “Max on Shaw,” pp. 100-104. Sir Max 
Beerbohm considered Shaw, whom he caricatured more than anyone else, 
a brilliant journalist, not an artist. “He disliked Shaw’s vegetarianism, 
his abstinence, his Socialism, his didacticism, his vanity, his rationaliza- 
tions, and his lack of sensitivity. Conversely he admired his integrity and 
fairness, his generosity to lesser colleagues, and his intellect.” He disap- 
proved of Shaw’s pacificism in World War I and found his concern for 
money inconsistent with his Fabianism. Most of all he disliked Shaw’s 
inflexibility. 


586. Stanton, Stephen S. “A Continuing Check-list of Shaviana,” pp. 
105-110. 
—Elsie Adams 
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SOUTHERN QUARTERLY, 1:3, April 1963. 


587. Brown, Maurice C. “The Educated Man and His Language,” pp. 
193-200. The science of linguistics, though finally gaining respect as a 
scholarly discipline, is still impeded by misconceptions of many educated 
people as to the nature of language. Contrary to their assumptions, 
words do not have fixed meaning or referents, the written word is not 
necessarily superior to the spoken word, and changes in language are not 
signs of deterioration. Historically accurate and realistic attitudes will 
yield a more open and flexible view of the limitations of one’s own lan- 
guage as it determines modes of thought and expression. 


588. Blansett, Barbara Nieweg. “ ‘From Dark to Dark’: Mardi, A Fore- 
shadowing of Pierre,” pp. 213-227. That Melville’s Mardi foreshadows 
Pierre can be seen in four ways. (1) Melville’s contemporary critics de- 
plored his turn to philosophical skepticism in the two novels; and Mel- 
ville, though he knew that his plungings into the secrets of the universe 
would make his fiction unpopular, yet persisted in this new direction and 
style. (2) The themes of the two novels are similar in that each deals 
with a free and fearless spiritual quest which brings with it “the avengers 
of conscience, responsibility, and obligation.” (3) Both novels make 
symbolic use of female characters, the light and dark ladies, though in 
Pierre the symbols are more complex than in Mardi. (4) Mount Ofo 
(Mardi) and the Mount of Titans (Pierre) are symbols suggesting ab- 
solute Truth; and man’s attempts to know it, though doomed to failure, 
are still testaments to his nobility. 

—Ruth M. Vande Kieft 


SOUTHWEST REVIEW, XLVIII:2, Spring 1963. 


589. Chittick, V. L. O. “Tom Wolfe’s Farthest West,” pp. 93-110. [A 
detailed account is given of Wolfe’s last journey, from June 1938, when 
he first arrived at Oregon until his death on September 15, at the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore. Numerous quotes from Wolfe’s family 
and associates form part of the essay.} 


590. Olan, Devi A. “The Voice of the Lonesome: Alienation from Huck 
Finn to Holden Caulfield,” pp. 143-150, Both Huck and Holden are 
alien to their respective worlds. Huck, however, could go back to the 
river; Holden can go nowhere except “to experience the void.” Man’s 
isolation in the universe has intensified to the point of being paralyzed 
in nothingness. 


, XLVIII:4, Autumn 1963. 


591. Long, E. Hudson. “Twain’s Ordeal in Retrospect,” pp. 338-348. 
Van Wyck Brooks’s thesis that Mark Twain was frustrated by his en- 
vironment has a number of flaws. Twain’s later pessimism is more satis- 
factorily explained by personal and public tragedies in Twain's life than 
by his “ordeal.” 
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592. Presley, James. “The American Dream of Langston Hughes,” pp. 
380-386. Although in Hughes's poetry and fiction the American Dream 
often appears as nightmare, close study of individual works reveals he 
has never lost hope for a fulfilled dream for white and Negro alike. 


593. Hill, John S. “The Dual Hallucination in “The Fall of the House 
of Usher, ” pp. 396-402. Madeline Usher did not return alive from the 
vault to kill Roderick. The facts of the story prove that her return was an 
hallucination shared by both Roderick and the narrator. 

—Robert C. Jones 


SPECULUM, XXXVIII:2, April 1963. 


594. Eliason, Norman E. “The pyle and Scop in Beowulf,” pp. 267-284. 
Unferth is both pyle (in the sense of “scurrilous jester”) and scop in 
Beowulf. When the poet wishes him to appear in an unglamorous role 
(e.g., flyting with Beowulf), he refers to him as a pyle. When Unferth’s 
role is the more dignified one of the court poet, he is called “scop,” 
“Trothgar’s scop,” or “king's thegn.” 


, XXXVIN:3, July 1963. 


595. Malarkey, Stoddard. “The ‘Corones Tweyne’: An Interpretation,” 

pp. 473-478. Pandarus’s order that Criseyde not kill Troilus “in the 
vertu of corones tweyne’’ has bothered commentators. The “corones 
tweyne’’ refer both to the spiritual and temporal power of the church, 
a to the law of the king and the law of the land independent of the 
ing. 


596. Quinn, Betty Nye. ‘Venus, Chaucer, and Peter Bersuire,” pp. 479- 
480. John M. Steadman’s conjecture [Speculum XXXIV (1959), pp. 
620-624] that Chaucer’s description of Venus in the “Knight’s Tale” 
and the “Hous of Fame” is based on Peter Berchorius’s Ovidius morali- 
zatus is strengthened by knowledge of a first revision of the original work. 
(Steadman used the second revision.) The first revision adds the detail 
that Venus carried a shell in her right hand and contains a scribal error 
which might suggest Chaucer’s comment on Venus’s hair. 


, XXXVIII:4, October 1963. 


597. Ogilvy, J. D. A. “Mimi, Scurrae, Histriones: Entertainers of the 
Early Middle Ages,” pp. 603-619. There is enough evidence to suggest 
that there was a secular tradition of theatrical entertainment in Europe 
between 700 and 1100 A.D., the period during which dramatic entertain- 
ment has sometimes been thought to have been non-existent. It is also 
possible that, through the mimi and through the survival of Terence, 
church drama had a continuous history. 

—Paul C. Doherty 
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SPEECH MONOGRAPHS, XXX:3, August 1963. 


598. Cleary, James W. “A Bibliography of Rhetoric and Public Address 
for the Year 1962,” pp. 137-174. Many items in English and American 
literature and language are noticed. 


599. Dow, Clyde W. “Abstracts of Theses in the Field of Speech, 
XVII,” pp. 175-257. Among these Ph.D. dissertations for the calendar 
year 1962 (unless otherwise noted), there are many items in English 
and American literature and language. 


600, Auer, J. Jefferey. “Doctoral Dissertations in Speech: Work in 
Progress, 1963,” pp. 258-264. Many items in English and American 
literature and language are noticed. 


601. Knower, Franklin H. “Graduate Theses: An Index of Graduate 
Work in Speech, XXX,” pp. 265-301. Among the 1,316 graduate degrees 
reported, including 213 daome, there are many items in English and 
American literature and language. 


, XXX:4, November 1963. 


602. Bevilacqua, Vincent M. “Lord Kames’s Theory of Rhetoric,” pp. 
309-327. Henry Home, Lord Kames, in his Elements of Criticism (1762), 
reasoning from 18th-century assumptions, developed a rhetoric “concern- 
ed with grace, elegance, and force” that is “an illuminating preface” to 
the works of George Campbell, Hugh Blair, and Joseph Priestley. 


603. Hillsbruner, Anthony. “Word and Deed: Jefferson’s Addresses to 
the Indians,” pp. 328-334. These 26 addresses show that practical pres- 
sure forced Thomas Jefferson’s policies to coincide; that he “was not the 
consummate democrat” toward the Indians; and that he was more in- 
clined toward, and adept at, persuasion than is generally thought. 


604. Tannenbaum, Percy H., Bradley S. Greenberg, and Margaret A. 
Leitner. “Changes in Semantic Compatibility during the Production of a 
Play,” pp. 340-344. Amateur productions of George Bernard Shaw’s 
Major Barbara and of a one-act play, “The Fog,” served to develop 
measurement techniques of the compatibility of actors’ and directors’ 
interpretations of play and roles from first reading to actual run. 

—Hans Gottschalk 


STUDIES, LI:204, Winter 1962. 


605. MacDonagh, Donagh. “Blue Print,” pp. 521-528. After my 
father’s execution in the Irish revolt of 1916 and my mother’s death the 
following year, I was shunted around the country, living in the slums of 
rural Clare before coming back to the slums of Dublin. At the National 
University I tried reviving the English Literary Society and engaged in 
like activities as a result of which I came to meet T. S. Eliot, Sean O’Casey, 
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Ernest Hemingway, and others. Eventually I was called to the bar but 
continued to write, short-stories and poems chiefly. By accident I became 
also a broadcaster and—about the time I was called to the bench—a 
playwright. I have a lot left to do: “several plays to write, a dictionary 
of Dublin slang to complete, a new anthology of modern Irish poetry for 
a New York firm . . . [and] the full autobiography at which this has 
been a hint.” 


, LIL:205, Spring 1963. 


606. Kelly, John C. “Lawrence Durrell: The Alexandria Quartet,” pp. 
52-68. Durrell’s tetralogy (Justine, Balthazar, Mountolive, and Clea) 
is a notable achievement marked by exceptional plot control and adroit 
symbolism. Some of the latter include patterned repetitions; sets of 
events; and, in particular, the name of a popular jazz-piece and of a 
cheap perfume. The general construction, the symbols, and the three main 
themes (love, wisdom, and the art of the novelist) reveal the quartet as 
relentlessly anti-romantic. 

—John McKiernan 


STUDIES IN SCOTTISH LITERATURE, 1:1, July 1963. 


607. Scott, Tom. “Observations on Scottish Studies,” pp. 5-13. The 
deplorable state of Scottish studies results from the English attempts at 
“cultural and political genocide” and from the failure of Scottish univer- 
sities and publishers to value and keep alive their national literary heritage. 
That the greatest Scottish ballad collection should have been published at 
Harvard and that Hugh MacDiarmid’s Collected Poems should have to 
issue from a New York publisher is disgraceful. Scottish literature from 
the 6th century to the present offers much of excellence and beauty; yet 
Scots seem ashamed of it; therefore, there is little Scottish literary criticism. 
The primary problem is publication. 


608. Bushnell, Nelson S. “Walter Scott’s Advent as a Novelist of Man- 
ners,” pp. 15-34. “By ‘manners’ Scott meant the activities, behavior, and 
attitudes of members of a distinct social group.” Scott admired and prais- 
ed Defoe, Fielding, Smollett, Horace Walpole, Fanny Burney, Charlotte 
Smith, Maria Edgeworth, Jane Austen, and Susan Ferrier as novelists of 
manners. Scott in his conclusion to Joseph Strutt’s Qveen-Hoo-Hall was 
preoccupied with “manners.” In Waverly, there are no passages dealing 
with “manners” in the first six chapters, written in 1805; the bulk of the 
references to “manners” occur in chapters VIJ-XXIH, “written when the 
work was first resumed in 1813.” The “manners passages” in Waverly 
may be classified as purely antiquarian intrusions, as “colouring” material, 
and as organic determiners or assisters of action. 


609. Kinghorn, A. M. “Literary Aesthetics and the Sympathetic Emotions 
—a Main Trend in Eighteenth Century Scottish Criticism,” pp. 35-47, 
Scottish criticism of the 18th century praised or dispraised literature for 
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its appeal to the emotions and for its inculcation of moral virtue. Shakes- 
peare’s plays were praised for their “didactic possibilities.” Humor was 
expected to be sentimental, warm, and sympathetic; therefore Smollett and 
Swift were misunderstood. The sentimental paradox or “the joy of 
grief” in the Ossian poems distracted critics from the genuine merits of 
Fergusson and Burns. The love of “simplicity” prepared the ground for 
reception of Wordsworth’s preface to Lyrical Ballads. 


610. Crawford, Thomas. “Scottish Popular Ballads and Lyrics of the 
Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Centuries: Some Preliminary Conclu- 
sions,” pp. 49-63. Three types of material are used: “(a) manuscripts; 
(b) printed broadsides, chapbooks, and slips; (c) printed song books” 
written in Scotland before 1825 or printed in Scotland before 1786. “The 
most important of the existing manuscripts are listed,” but these manu- 
scripts are of less value than might be expected, because many seem to 
have been fair copies collated with printed texts. The white-letter broad- 
sides are particularly interesting as indication of an all-British popular 
song market and are “sometimes the closest we can get to the popular tra- 
dition.” Above 65 song books are known to have been published in 
Scotland before 1786. Pieces fall into four types: “(1) Traditional 
(Child) Ballads; (2) Folk Songs; (3) Broadside Ballads; (4) Art Songs” 
——frequently copied or printed “cheek by jowl.” 


611. Hart, Francis R. “The Hunter and the Circle: Neil Gunn’s Fiction 
of Violence,” pp. 65-82. Three novels, The Key of the Desk, The Shad- 
ow, and Bloahuts. represent Gunn’s use of violence to develop the two 
stories to which he attributes immortality: “the story of Cain and the story 
of Christ.” All three novels deal with murder, but each novel points to a 
way of escape. Wholeness of the individual must remain inviolate in a 
relationship in which each man is his brother’s keeper. 

—Hugh Pendexter II 


STUDIES ON THE LEFT, HI:4, Fall 1963. 


612. Cheuse, Alan. “Laughing on the Outside” (rev.-art., Joseph Heller, 
Catch-22), pp. 81-87. Catch-22 has a coating rich in comedy and confu- 
sion, but beneath this is banal sentimentality. Personal rebellion against 
the horrors of war is not new, though the slapstick presentation at first 
makes it seem new. Heller is sometimes good at dialogue, as in the title 
scene where he repeats simple words with “absurd extension,” but in the 
serious passages the prose is pedestrian at best. At times his satire is 
powerful, though the targets are far from new, but where Swift’s satire 
increases, Heller’s soon falls into bathos; his central characters are pre- 
judged and seen sentimentally from owtside the situations of the novel. 
—Arthur F. Kinney 


THEATRE NOTEBOOK, XVIII:1, Autumn 1963. 


613. Lincoln, Stoddard. “Eccles and Congreve: Music and Drama on the 
Restoration Stage,” pp. 7-18. A performance of the scene between Mar- 
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wood and Millament in William Congreve’s The Way of the World 
shows how much the incidental music of John Eccles helps to understand 
the play. Most modern critics think that Congreve stopped writing good 
dramas with The Way of the World and accordingly belittle The Judg- 
ment of Paris, The Ode for St. Cecilia's Day and Semele in their evalua- 
tion of Congreve’s work. They do not see that the three plays are really 
operas with perfect librettos by Congreve for Eccles’s music. Especially in 
Semele a good dramatist and a good composer achieve by close co-opera- 
7 what until today is a unique synthesis of Italian and English operatic 
style. 


614. Cameron, Kenneth M. “The Edinburgh Theatre, 1668-1682,” pp. 
18-25. Edinburgh maintained a vigorous native theater for at least five 
years, 1668 to 1673, which was “capable of staging complex plays in a 
structure the equal of London’s own.” This information comes from an 
account book of a theater-goer, John Foulis of Ravelstoun, and from a 
17th-century view of the city by Gordon of Rothiemay. The director of 
the theater was Edinburgh-born playwright Thomas Sydserf (or St. 
Serfe). Between 1673 and 1682 the history of Sydserf’s theater is unclear 
because Foulis stopped going there. [Illustrated] 


615. Wilson, John Harold. “Players’ Lists in the Lord Chamberlain’s 
Registers,” pp. 25-30. This is a reprint of Players’ Lists from October 6, 
1660 to November 14, 1698. More generally known playwrights found 
among the actors’ names are Thomas Betterton, Colley Cibber, Thomas 
D'Urfey, John Lacy, Nathaniel Lee, one. “Mr. Killegrew,” and one “Mr. 
John Verbruggen.” The Registers also contain a list of Sir William 
D’Avenant’s “Comeedians.” 
—K. P. Jochum 


THOTH, IV:2, Spring 1963. 


616. Hastings, Robert. ‘Dorothea Brooke: The Struggle for Existence 
in Middlemarch,” pp. 61-66. In Middlemarch society there is no place 
for a person such as Dorothea Brooke, who would be a modern St. 
Theresa. The weakness which critics have found in the portrayal of 
Dorothea, that we are told of her character but do not see it, is attributable 
to her intuitive and intellectual nature. 


617. Nielson, Margaret E. “A Reading of W. B. Yeats’s Poem ‘On a 
Picture of a Black Centaur by Edmund Dulac, ” pp. 67-73. The poem 
presents Yeats’s basic theme in The Tower, that wisdom comes from the 
mind looking in on itself. A study of the poem’s metaphors reveals how 
artfully the poet has reduced thought (higher self, intellect, time) to 
metaphor (Centaur, mummy wheat, Ephesian topers). 


618. Sturtevant, Donald F. “The Public and Private Minds of William 
Butler Yeats,” pp. 74-82. Unsuccessfully, Yeats sought a myth which 
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would order the chaos of the world. In Last Poems, however, realizing 
that the variety of life could not be comprehended under any one system, 
Yeats was able to abandon private symbols, and find in his own experi- 
ence, general symbols. 


619. Hudspeth, Robert. “Point of View in Glasgow’s The Sheltered 
Life,” pp. 83-87. The dual point of view in the novel contrasts two views 
of life, that of the mature, wise General Archbald and that of the passion- 
ate Jenny Blair. 

—Paul C. Doherty 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY REVIEW, XXIX:1, October 1962. 


620. Kligerman, Jack. “The Quest for Self: James T. Farrell’s Character 
Bernard Carr,” pp. 9-16. Bernard Carr found “meaning in the world by 
first finding it in himself” through his writing, an act which enabled him 
to assert his “freedom from circumstance.” In Carr’s trilogy, Farrell has 
related the pilgrimage of a “contemporary Everyman.” 


621. Griffin, Robert J. “Notes toward an Exegesis: ‘Four Meetings,’ ” 
pp. 45-49. Through leitmotifs of littleness, isolation, and delicateness; 
reenforcing images; allusions and metaphors focusing on art and the 
picturesque; and symbolic references to sex-lessness and religion substi- 
tution; through suggestiveness, often ironic, in names of people and 
places; and through many parallels between Caroline Spencer and Mr. 
Mixter, Henry James’s I-persona passes a negative moral judgment on 
Caroline, as a diseased American type “morbidly hungry for picturesque- 
ness.” 


622. Overmyer, Janet. “The Structure of Cranes Maggie,” pp. 71-72. 
The theme “that an unreal view of life precipitates tragedy, or . . . un- 
happiness” is expressed by the play-within-a-play structure of the novel: 
The spectators of fight scenes act as if they were a theatrical audience. The 
beer hall scenes stress theatrical unreality. Further unity is achieved 
through parallel incidents and “careful alternation of places and people 
throughout this well-built work. 


623. Hill, John S. “Trina Sieppe: First Lady of American Literary 
Naturalism,” pp. 77-80. Trina Steppe, McTeague’s wife in Frank Norris's 
novel, is “the first well-created female character . . . used to depict natural- 
ism in American fiction.” She is “a more striking example of the effects 
of heredity and environment” than McTeague. 


, XXIX:2, December 1962. 


624, Allen, Charles A. “The Nouvelles of Katherine Anne Porter,” pp. 
87-93. Miss Porter’s four short novels “focus mainly on the individual as 
the victim of a hostile society.” “Noon Wine” ironically reveals the un- 
consciously hostile motivations of an apparently moral man. “Old Mortal- 
ity” explores the psychology of the self-pitying, defensive, rebellious 
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Southern belle. “Pale Horse, Pale Rider” images the dualities of sick- 
ness and health, individuality and conformity, life and death, with the 
negative forces victorious. The least satisfying novel, “The Leaning 
Tower,” pessimistically describes German national character. 


625. Branch, Edgar M. “Destiny, Culture, and Technique: Studs Loni- 
gan,” pp. 103-113. The philosophy of Studs Lonigan is not simple de- 
terminism or even pessimism. The novel demonstrates that character, 
by acting “through rigid or through intelligently flexible habit spate 
shapes the environment which has produced it. Farrell studies the misuse 
of leisure, reinforced by education to support the status quo. “The naive 
conformist to an illiberal ideal of individualism shows society’s potential 
for destroying both the individual and itself.” 


626. Hovey, Richard B. “Love and Hate in ‘Rappaccini’s Daughter,’ ” 
pp. 137-145. When the fears of the immature, Puritanical, narcissistic 
Giovanni are heightened to hatred, he kills Beatrice by a rejection of her 
love. The union was already psychologically poisoned by her excess in- 
volvement with her father. 


——_—__—., XXIX:3, March 1963. 


627. Milne, W, Gordon, “Auchincloss and the Novel of Manners,” pp. 
177-185. Louis Auchincloss in his novels of manners wittily and intelli- 
gently evokes the social milieu of upperclass New York society. He 
understands its serious problems and the character’ of its members. His 
protagonists rebel mildly against the unhealthy force of convention, in 
which social forms are more important than personal feelings. The 
women resist social convention; the men, economic convention. They 
usually compromise. 


628. Barba, Henry. “Image of the African in Transition,” pp. 215-221. 
Though Joyce Cary as an artist trusts intuition more than concepts, his 
Case for African Freedom monograph proposes the “right education” 
through the English language to enable Africans to understand a civili- 
zation founded on concepts. He envisions a resulting responsible, inde- 
pendent, healthy Africa. However, in his intuitive novels, the characters 
destroy intuition. Africa symbolizes for him “the struggle between the 
stability of society aid the . . . artist’s vision of the real . . . between in- 
tuition and conception.” In The African Witch, Mister Johnson, and 
The American Visitor, the African characters are too fragile to survive 
contemporary turmoil. (To be continued.) 


629. Todasco, Ruth. “Dramatic Characterization in Frost: A Masque oj 
Unreason,” pp. 227-230. Analysis of dramatic characterization in A 
Masque reveals Frost’s criticism of contemporary complacent sophistica- 
tion and intellectual curiosity, “which emasculate the hierarchy of values.” 
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, XXIX:4 June 1963. 


630. Grebstein, Sheldon Norman. “J. B. and the Problem of Evil,” pp. 
253-261. The philosophy of Archibald MacLeish’s J. B. may be called 
agnostic humanism. It records “the way in which [man] survives by vir- 
tue of his naked humanity,” choosing to live despite a “total awareness of 
lifes horror.” For MacLeish man has become morally superior to the 
old belief in God. Nickles, as disillusioned awareness, wins sympathy. 
Rejecting the explanations of evil offered by psychiatry, theology, and 
social revolution, J. B. affirms that awareness of evil marks man’s 
uniqueness. Man “must confront his predicament” without illusions but 
supported by human love and continuity. 


631. Major, John W., Jr. “The Education of a Young Knight,” pp. 269- 
274. The first book of The Faerie Queene concerns “a young man’s fight 
to achieve some desirable social and spiritual values.” The flaws usual 
to youthful character are corrected in the allegorical account of his edu- 
cation. The poem has significance for a modern audience. 


632. Bradley, Sam. “Shapiro Strikes at the Establishment,” pp. 275-279. 
Karl Shapiro calls on the poet to remain a “natural man,” to lead the 
culture and oppose the “establishment.” He demands “that we rise from 
comfort and cultural dignity and find again what is natural and simple.” 


633. Barba, Harry. “Cary’s Image of the African in Transition,” pp. 
291-296. In The African Witch “Aladai’s tragedy represents a triumph 
for the primordial, retrogressive urges that dominate the Nigerian.” The 
tragedy is heightened in Mr. Johnson, which concerns the destruction, in 
“the struggle between concept and intuition,” of the artistic, creative, 
comic-tragic Mr. Johnson. He represents Africa “going through the 
trauma of being born into civilization.” 


634, Barnes, W. J. “T. S. Eliot’s ‘Marina,’” pp. 297-305. “In ‘Marina’ 
Eliot has re-created and re-presented the complex experience of regenera- 
tion by delineating . . . the developing states of consciousness in a soul 
which is undergoing that experience in all its intensity.” The reader is 
enabled to “watch Pericles translate a literal understanding into a sym- 
bolic one while holding both levels of the experience in tension.” 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI STUDIES IN ENGLISH, I, 1960. 


635. Green, A. Wigfall. “Chaucer's ‘Sir Thopas’: Meter, Rhyme, and 
Contrast,” pp. 1-11. “Obviously satirical” in narrative method, “Sir 
Thopas” burlesques meter and rhyme while displaying considerable 
virtuosity in varying verse forms. A detailed analysis of rhyme schemes, 
stanza patterns and repeated rhymes reveals “an apparent artlessness . . . 
achieved only aah great art.” Contrast and irony appear in the 
ae and attributes of the diminutive but heroic, courtly and chaste Sir 

aop in the stageset, England-fairyland; and in the tempo, lingering 
or rapid. 
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636. Hutcherson,.Dudley R. “Milton’s Eve And The Other Eves,” pp. 
12-31. Milton’s “fortuitous combination of general terms . . . evokes a 
vision of supreme loveliness” for which no specific indebtedness to 
earlier sources is assignable. Detailed comparison of incident and treat- 
ment with other accounts reveals “Milton's individuality . . . in the beauty 
of his poetry” and in “his sure sense of drama, organization, and charac- 
terization.” Milton’s Eve, unlike his predecessors’, “stands with the 
greatest women in literature.” [139 notes provide extensive bibliography 
of accounts of and commentaries on the Fall.} 


637. Savage, James E. “The Effects of Revision in the Beaumont and 
Fletcher Play, Wit at Several Weapons,” pp. 32-50. The 1647 version, 
enjoyable for its “lightness and deftness of dialogue . . . without the 
superficial emotional intensity of the tragicomedies,” has confusing in- 
consistencies which probably arose through revision. [Plot is detatled.] 
An earlier version for Paul’s Boys might have been suppressed for “thrusts 
at James and his court.” Topical allusions span 1605-1620, Internal evi- 
dence—metrical irregularities, irrelevant speeches—suggests later inter- 
polation. 


638. Campbell, Harry M. “Some Facts about the Theory of Fictions,” 
pp. 51-65. The positivist Hans Vaihinget’s influential Philosophy of ‘As 
HP published 1911, advocates “the planned use in one’s life of fictions,” 
i.e., of “ ‘hypotheses which are known to be false, but which are em- 
ployed because of their utility. ” His system bristles with contradictions. 
Akin to it is modern philosophers’ recourse to language as “ultimate real- 
ity through ‘autonomous’ symbolism.” For I. A. Richards and, with re- 
serves, Wallace Stevens, this “gospel of language will take the form of 
poetry.” 


639, Pilkington, John, Jr. “F[rancis}. Marion Crawford’s Lecture 
Tour, 1897-1898,” pp. 66-85. Lecture manager James Burton Pond’s 
reminiscences [Eccentricities of Genius, 1900] contain the only published 
account—unpublished letters amplify this—of Crawford’s successful tour 
of 100 lectures on four Italian subjects. The “greatest living Ameri- 
can novelist” delighted and instructed his audiences, whose responsive- 
ness prompted his shift from fiction to history in subsequent writings. 


640. Noyes, Charles E. “Hume’s ‘Umbrage To The Godly’ In His History 
Of England,” pp. 86-96. “The question of Hume's private religious 
convictions has exercised the ingenuity of many.” Contradictions abound 
in’ his conversations and philosophical writings. Allusions in his History 
offended some, but revisions softened or extenuated his attacks as on 
abuses, not religion. 


641. Baker, Donald C. “Recent Interpretations of Chaucer's Hows of 
Fame and A New Suggestion,” pp. 97-104. ‘The emphasis . . . upon the 
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poet .. . as purveyor of fame, and upon poetic materials” is not “merely 
a recurring motif” in the Hous of Fame, but a carefully developed theme 
with philosophical overtones. Boethius and Dante “dominate the imagery, 
allusion, and thought of the poem,” and represent the opposing concepts 
of the poet as liar and as seer. Perhaps the “‘man of gret auctorite’” 
was to speak about the poet’s responsibility in society, but Chaucer could 
not reconcile the tensions and left the poem unfinished. 


642. Truss, Tom J., Jr. ‘“Tennysonian Aspects of Maud,” pp. 105-117. 
Maud differs from Tennyson’s other poetry as more dramatic than lyric 
or idyllic, fusing in its single situation “two important themes in Tenny- 
son, the dilemmas posed by sensuality and by intellectual and social iso- 
lation.” Metrical variation suits the progress of the poem—Maud is 
moralistic, concerned with the meaning of love, and pointing to the dis- 
integrating consequences of lust. 


643. Cabaniss, Allen. “Shakespeare And The Holy Rosary,” pp. 118- 
128. Shakespeare’s 154 sonnets (the last two variants of the same theme), 
although clearly secular, suggest the structure and themes of the Rosary 
of 153 Hail Marys, devoted to meditation on the Joyful, Sorrowful, and 
Glorious Mysteries commemorating events in the life of Christ and Our 
Lady. Verbal parallels with relevant scriptural texts strengthen the 
analogy. Contemporary popularity of the Rosary and surviving medieval 
fondness for (not disrespectful) parody foster the plausibility. 


644, Hamilton, Charles L. “Notes on Political Poems, c. 1640,” pp. 
129-132. “One little-known and two unpublished poems” from Ms 
collections in the National Library of Scotland illustrate popular anti- 
prelatical and parliamentarian feeling and crusading zeal. 

—Mother Mary Anthony 


UNIVERSITY REVIEW [formerly UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY 
REVIEW], XXX:1, October 1963. 


645. Bryan, James E. “Hemingway as Vivisector,’ pp. 3-12. Ernest 
Hemingway's account of himself as a character in Green Hills of Africa 
reveals “the motives of . . . a vivisectionist . . . and a desperately com- 
petitive writer and man.” 


646. Parsons, Thornton H. “The Indefatigable Casuist,” pp. 19-25. 
Emily Dickinson displays a variety of approaches to her major subjects, 
“immortality and deprivation, the ultimate fulfillment and the immediate 
denial.” Her poems of negation are sometimes relieved by suggestions of 
strength, even vigor. “Compensation” poems “assume a connection be- 
tween deprivation and enlightenment.” Understanding of good is achiev- 
ed through suffering its opposites. ‘Temporal suffering yields the 
recruits for immortality,” but the “perspective of immortality” is trans- 
formed “with a sly irony” in “I reason, earth is short,” a poem which 
questions providence. 
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647. Hall, Joan Joffe. “The Historical Chapters in Billy Budd,” pp. 35- 
40. Melville provides the context of the Nore and Spithead mutinies and 
of Admiral Nelson at Trafalgar to account for Vere’s execution of Billy 
Budd. Acting “in favor of appearances, but with no illusions that ap- 
pearance is reality,” Vere appears as “a priest-like Great Sailor, . . . in a 
conflict which demands sacrifices as a condition of victory and peace.” 


648. Lowry, E. D. “Manhattan Transfer: Dos Passos’ Wasteland,” 
pp. 47-52. T. S, Eliot’s Waste Land and Manhattan Transfer are struc- 
tured by disassociation and recombination to express through shock, dis- 
cord, and discontinuity, the feeling that modern urban-industrial life is 
futile, stagnant, and morally impoverished. They employ similar thematic 
devices and images. Manhattan Transfer is no more naturalistic than is 
The Waste Land. 


649, Carpenter, Richard C. ‘“‘Hawthorne’s Scarlet Bean Flowers,” pp. 
65-71. The optimistic dénouement of The House of Seven Gables ac- 
cords with the series of horticultural symbols and images of the novel, 
which opposes the “sterility . . . of the elder Pyncheons with the pro- 
mise of the young couple.” The scarlet bean flowers point emphatically 
toward the happy ending. 


650. Cappon, Alexander P. “Poetic Process and Experience,” pp. 75- 
80. A. N. Whitehead’s writings influence modern views of poetry. Con- 
centrating on experience, the poet tries to clarify the events of the public 
world, but does not always achieve a synthesis. Gradually poetic outlooks 
change, and they change the outlook of society—possibly for the better. 

—Saralyn R. Daly 


VICTORIAN NEWSLETTER, No. 24, Fall 1963. 


651. Jost, Edward F. “Newman and Liberalism: The Later Phase,” pp. 
1-6. Newman rejected the rationalistic liberalism that attempted to solve 
the problems of life without the help of Christianity, but he was by no 
means a rigid reactionary. What he tried to do was to face boldly the 
problems raised by modern thought and developments from a position 
fortified by tradition, authority, and the conservative forces in church 
and society. 


652. Lanham, Richard A. “Our Mutual Friend: The Birds of Prey,” 
pp. 6-12. Our Mutual Friend is controlled by theme: that of one man’s 
preying upon another. The theme is conveyed by typical incidents and 
characters that show modern society letting loose man’s natural rapacity. 
In technique Dickens’s picture of an acquisitive society is closer to alle- 
gory than to realism. 


653. Taube, Myron. “The Race for the Money in the Structure of 
Vanity Fair,” pp. 12-17. The structure of Vanity Fair is not that of a 
picaresque novel, as some critics seem to believe. The competition for 
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Miss Crawley’s money on the part of her relatives and Becky’s plans to 
tise in the world, through her associations with the Crawley family, show 
a carefully thought-out design on Thackeray’s part. 


654. Mattheisen, Paul F., and Arthur C. Young. “Some Letters of Mat- 
thew Arnold,” pp. 17-20. In seven hitherto unpublished letters, Arnold 
shows his appreciation of Edmund Gosse’s interest in him. 


655. Pinney, Thomas. “George Eliot’s Reading of Wordsworth: The 
Record,” pp. 20-22. Abundant evidence shows that George Eliot's inter- 
est in Wordsworth was deep and continued throughout her life. 


656. Stevens, Earl E. “Arnold’s Tyrian Trader,” pp. 24-26. The source 
of Matthew Arnold’s Tyrian simile at the end of “The Scholar-Gipsy” 
may be Ezekiel, Chapter 27, and Isaiah, Chapter 23. Just as the Tyrian 
trader is fleeing to preserve his freedom, so Arnold urges his Scholar- 
Gipsy to.flee in order to preserve his. 


657. Gittleman, Sol. “John Hay as a Critic of “The Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam, ” pp. 26-27. A speech delivered by John Hay, American am- 
bassador to England in 1897-98, at the annual dinner of the Omar 
Khayyam Club in London in 1897, shows that he was an enthusiastic 
admirer of Omar Khayyam. 

—Dougald B. MacEachen 


VICTORIAN POETRY, 1:2, April 1963. 


658. Templeman, William Darby. “A Consideration of the Fame of 
‘Locksley Hall, ” pp. 81-103. The abundance and range of commentary 
on “Locksley Hall” since its publication in 1842 attest to the great popu- 
larity of the poem in both England and America; “it clearly has been con- 
sidered by many people to be Tennyson’s most famous poem.” [Includ- 
ed is a chronological account of many critical opinions of the poem, sug- 
gesting a variety of reasons for its fame. ] 


659. Timko, Michael. ‘The Satiric Poetry of Arthur Hugh Clough,” pp. 
104-114. The major theme of Clough’s satiric poetry—‘‘the disparity 
between theory and practice, conviction and convention”—takes a dis- 
tinctly “modern” form. The satires are distinguished by a “vigorous, 
masculine style, employing irony, ambiguity, and indirection” and by a 
“positive naturalism,” i.e., a belief in man’s already existing, though in- 
active, virtues. 


660. Honan, Park. “Matthew Arnold and Cacophony,” pp. 115-122. 
The cacophony of some of Arnold’s poetry is not a result of a defective 
critical sense but of a desire to represent the spiritual discord of the age. 
In poems such as “To a Friend,” “Written in Butler’s Sermons,” and 
“Religious Isolation,” Arnold counter-balances cacophonous lines with 
euphonious lines to express a contrast between discordant and harmonious 
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existence. Furthermore, in Sohrab and Rastum, Balder Dead, and Merope, 
he uses “some degree of tonal roughness” in an attempt to produce the 
severity and simplicity of the Grand Style, which, according to his own 
criticism, is “the expression of the nobility of the poet’s character.” 


661. Taaffe, James G. “Circle Imagery in Tennyson’s In Memoriam,” 
pp. 123-131. The circle is a major image in expressing the movement of 
In Memoriam “from a Tennysonian Inferno to a Victorian Paradiso.” 
Although Tennyson’s knowledge of astronomy furnishes a source for 
the circle imagery, his own reference to In Memoriam as “a kind of 
Divina Commedia’ suggests a Dantean debt for the image. Tennyson 
uses the circle as a metaphor for moral evolution; in Part IV it specifically 
is a means of describing the poetic process which enables the poet to trans- 
cend his earthly sphere, 

662. Guerin, Wilfred L. “Irony and Tension in Browning’s ‘Karshish,’”’ 
pp. 132-139. The structure of “An Epistle Containing the Strange Medi- 
cal Experience of Karshish, the Arab Physician” reveals the tension be- 
tween Karshish and Lazarus, who are foils to each other; the tension 
within Karshish, as he is pulled by skepticism and near-belief; and the 
tension produced by Karshish’s unintentional echoes of Christian tradition. 
The ‘epistolary form provides ironic parallels to the New Testament let- 
ters, and the apparently rambling style reflects the conflict within Kar- 
shish. 


663. Kendall, J. L. “The Unity of Arnold’s Tristram and Iseult; pp. 
140-145. Arnold’s Tristram suggests that either Iseult of Brittany’s sorrow 
or the famous lovers’ passion is better than “the gradual furnace of the 
world,” which destroys all ability to feel. Tristram deals with the search 
for a sense of reality; suggestions of the unreal appear throughout the 
poem, especially in the descriptions of the dream-filled sleep of Iseult’s 
children and of the hunting scene. The tale of Merlin ending the poem 
reflects the character-narrator’s insight and sensibility; it indicates that 
his commentary, though wise, is inadequate, and it symbolically presents 
the idea dramatized in the poem: “the greatest human wisdom, passion 
and piety are alike helpless to cope with the mysterious ways of nature.” 


664. Graves, William L. “Gerard Manley Hopkins as Composer: An 
Interpretive Postscript,” pp. 146-155. Hopkins’s musical composition 
was hindered because his desire to compose came late in life and his 
musical training was not equal to his artistic ambition. Although sprung 
rhythm can be at least partially transferred to music “by syncopation, 
variation of bar length, and the asymmetrical phrase,” the rhythmic effects 
of the music are not necessarily determined x the rhythm of the poem. 
Hopkins’s music—all of it vocal—has a conventional rhythmic frame- 
work but contains some rhythmic experimentation. 


665. Allott, Kenneth. “Matthew Arnold’s “The New Sirens’ and George 
Sand,” pp. 156-158. After its first publication in 1849, Arnold’s “The 
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New Sirens” was not published again until December 1876, ostensibly at 
the request of Swinburne but actually as “an act of sentimental homage” 
to the memory of George Sand (d. June 9, 1876), whose Lelia may have 
influenced the poem. l 


666. Gainer, Patrick W. “Hy, Zy, Hine,” pp. 158-160. In “Soliloquy 
of the Spanish Cloister” Browning uses italics to isolate words which the 
speaker mocks. In //. 71-72, the speaker mocks the vesper prayers, just 
as he mocks the chapel bell in “Hy, Zy, Hine.” Both distortions reveal 
the diabolical hatred of the speaker for Brother Lawrence. 


, 1:3, August 1963. 


667. Tennyson, G. B. “Carlyle’s Poetry to 1840: A Checklist and Dis- 
cussion, a New Attribution, and Six Unpublished Poems,” pp. 161-181. 
Carlyle’s poetry has not been collected into a single edition, and little 
criticism of it exists. Yet his poetry provides clues to understanding his 
rhapsodic prose, elucidates the Victorian temper, and suggests some bio- 
graphical conclusions about Carlyle. Although “all of Carlyle’s poetry 
is reflective and moral,” it can be divided into categories according to 
subject matter: love, occasional, nature, reflective, historical, comic and 
translated poems. [A checklist of the poetry is arranged chronologically 
by date of composition. “The Kissing of the Stars,” anonymously publish- 
ed in 1831 as “The Osculation of the Stars” in Fraser’s, is attributed to 
Carlyle. Six hitherto unpublished poems are also printed.} 


668, Ryals, Clyde De L. “An Interpretation of Clough’s Dipsychus,” 
pp. 182-188. Dipsychus is not Clough’s expression of disillusionment at 
being unable to realize ideals, but “a dramatization of human develop- 
ment,” gently satirizing youthful Romantic anguish. Like Teufelsdréckh 
in Sartor Resartus, Dipsychus learns that neither the earthly nor the ideal 
is complete in itself, be that man must accept the claims of both. The 
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fragmentary “Dipsychus Continued” “is an uphappy afterthought.” 


669. Metzger, Lore. “The Eternal Process: Some Parallels Between 
Goethe's Faust and Tennyson’s In Memoriam,” pp. 189-196. Although 
19th-century science made it difficult for Tennyson to believe in man’s 
immortality and his harmonious relationship with nature, it did allow him 
to “view personal mortality as part of a universal process of formation 
and transformation.” Goethe’s Faust, in vogue in England during the 
1830's, provided a precedent for Tennyson’s assertion in In Memoriam of 
spiritual evolution. Both writers used the language of biological change 
as a metaphor for spiritual evolution; both believed in gradual, not cata- 
clysmic, change; both created a “mythology of aspiration’; and both cele- 
brated divine love as the truth permeating and transcending empirical 
knowledge. 
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670. Hyder, Clyde K. “Rossetti’s Rose Mary: A Study in the Occult,” 
pp. 197-207. Although Rossetti called Rose Mary “a story of my own,” 
he used various oral and written sources for his information about crystal- 
gazing, such as the details of a figure sweeping the crystal clear, the weari- 
ness of the seer after scrying, the presence of the elements near the beryl, 
the association of virginity and scrying. The central episode, death as a 
result of a love-triangle, may be autobiographical; but the motif is hardly 
original. Furthermore, the poem owes debts to the ballad form, to certain 
details in The Ancient Mariner, to Dantes episode of Paolo and Fran- 
cesca, to Tennyson’s “The Kraken,” and to other poems by Rossetti. 


671. Fulweiler, Howard W. “Matthew Arnold: The Metamorphosis of 
a Merman,” pp. 208-222. Arnold uses the merman myth to explain his 
personal crisis of 1848-1851 and to present the conflict of love and duty, 
of meditative isolation and public service, of art and life. In “The For- 
saken Merman” and the two versions of “The Neckan” (1853; 1869) the 
sea represents emotional freedom, beauty, tranquility, and moral and 
philosophical depth, in contrast with the land, which represents con- 
ventional, insensitive, mechanical activity. The merman’s move from -the 
sea parallels Arnold’s broken love affair with Margaret and his change 
from bohemian artist to social critic and reformer. 


672. Tobias, R. C. “The Year's Work in Victorian Poetry: 1962,” pp. 
223-230. [A critical survey of “the significant work of the previous 


year.” | 


673. Goldfarb, Russell M. “Arthur Symons’ Decadent Poetry,” pp. 231- 
234. Symons’s Silhouettes (1892) and London Nights (1895) contain 
every characteristic of late-Victorian decadence; the poems praise artifice, 
deal with the perverse and sordid, exclude moral concerns, represent 
“cleanliness in unclean things,” and scorn social convention. 


674. Monteiro, George. “‘Browning’s ‘My Last Duchess,’” pp. 234-237. 
“Virtually a libretto, the Duke’s monologue sustains a central metaphor 
of drama and performance.” The drama begins in medias res, after the 
curtain before the painting has been drawn; the Duke directs the scene, ` 
even the responses of the envoy; and he sets the stage with the two works 
of art—the painting used as an occasion for the Duke’s statements con- 
cerning his rights and expectations and the sculpture as a representation of 
his dominating power. 


675. Maxwell, J. C. “Browning’s Concept of the Poet: A Revision in 
Pauline,” pp. 237-238, A revision of }. 884 of Pauline does not indicate 
a change in Browning’s concept of a poet, as W. C. De Vane says in A 
Browning Handbook, because Browning did not expunge the word in 
question, but simply transferred it to /. 885. 
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1:4, November 1963. 


676. Ketcham, Carl H. “Meredith and the Wilis,” pp. 241-248. Mere- 
dith’s “Phantasy” (1861) uses situations and imagery based on the ballet 
Giselle ou les Wilis. Both the ballet and “Phantasy” have a forest-lake 
setting; both the dreamer in the poem and the villagers in the ballet are 
surrounded by sensuous, dancing girls; and the “village lily” of the poem 
is based, at least partially, on Giselle, once the hero’s village sweetheart. 
Meredith was attracted to the story of Giselle probably because he found 
in the central situation—the deception of a peasant girl by a nobleman— 
parallels to his own experience and because he could express the Mere- 
dithian sentimentalist’s repentance in the contrast of the natural world 
with the unchecked, destructive, artificial world of the Wilis. 


677. Howard, John. “Caliban’s Mind,” pp. 249-257. “Caliban upon 
Setebos” is not satire, but Browning’s characterization of a subhuman 
mind contemplating God. Caliban’s primitive character is revealed in 
the imagery of his speech, in his ability to perceive only parallel relation- 
ships in the universe, and in his shocking cruelty and naiveté. In the 
poem Browning shows “that God reveals to each creature only what he 
is capable of understanding.” 


678. Solomon, Stanley J. ‘“Tennyson’s Paradoxical King,” pp. 258-271. 
In the Idylls of the King, Arthur is both a perfect King and a real man, 
occasionally acting on impulse, excited by battle, good-humored in tourna- 
ments, and deeply in love with Guinivere. Paradoxically, his perfection— 
specifically, his innocence, trust, and love—contributes to the destruction 
of the kingdom, for his blindness to the Launcelot-Guinivere affair 
causes his knights to doubt him and his ideals. Nevertheless, in the 
Idytls, Tennyson shows that civilization depends on the imposition of 
artificial (ideal, perfect) standards of behavior, standards embodied by 
Arthur. 


679. Sundell, M. G. “The Intellectual Background and Structure of 
Arnold’s Tristram and Iseult, pp. 272-283. Written when Arnold was 
_ questioning his early beliefs about poetic method and purpose, Tristram 

and Iseult “depicts the insufficiency of any single idea to interpret ex- 
perience.” Tristram’s private vision allows him to organize his experi- 
ence, but it destroys him. The narrator interprets Tristram’s experience 
with common sense and logic, but his explanation is no more satisfactory 
than Iseult of Brittany’s fairy tale. Another interpretation of Tristram’s 
experience concerns the power of dreams, i.e., the power to create imagin- 
ative reality. The conflicting interpretations emphasize the theme of the 
confusing nature of reality. 


680. Greenberg, Robert A. “Matthew Arnold’s Mournful Rhymes: A 
Study of ‘The World and the Quietist, ” pp. 284-290. “The World and 
the Quietist’” deals with the conflict between the “credulous zeal” of the 
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world and. the withdrawn awareness of the poet; it offers justification for 
the poet’s detachment in that the poet's voice can make the activist aware 
of “his omnipotence,” a point dramatized by the final stanza. Arnold 
omitted the poem from the 1853 collection of his poems probably be- 
cause its theme was incompatible with the 1853 Preface. 


681. Willoughby, John W. “Browning’s ‘ “Childe Roland to the Dark 
Tower Came, ”’” pp. 291-299. “ ‘Childe Roland to the Dark Tower 
Came,’” which has inspired many fruitless allegorical interpretations, 
has “both the surface fairy-tale level and the underlying psychological 
level.” On the first level, the speaker is an unrealistic wanderer engaged 
in a “morally ambiguous” quest; the plot is unified with a clear pro- 
gression, to the final act of defiance. On the psychological level, the 
poem is an examination of the unconscious mind searching, hesitantly but 
resignedly, for an unknown goal of uncertain value and finding “active 
self-involvement and spirited challenge.” 


682. Balliet, Conrad A. “ ‘Growing Old’ Along with ‘Rabbi Ben Ezra,’ ” 
pp. 300-301. Arnold’s “Growing Old” is an answer to Browning’s “Rabbi 
Ben Ezra.” Whereas Browning’s poem is optimistic, with each stanza 
building to an affirmative statement, Arnold’s poem is a negation’ of 
Browning’s optimism, with the stanzaic structure and the absence of 
rhyme contributing to “the mood of desolation.” 


683. Montag, George E. ‘Hopkins’ ‘God's Grandeur’ and “The Ooze 
of Oil Crushed, ” pp. 302-303. “The ooze of oil/Crushed” in Hopkins’s 
“God’s Grandeur” may belong to an image of a candle or lamp, with the 
“oil crushed” (possibly olive oil) oozing its way through a wick to be- 
come a flame. 


684. Mazzaro, Jerome L. “Corydon in Matthew Arnold’s “Thyrsis,’” pp. 
304-306, Virgil’s Seventh Eclogue may be the source of the names Cory- 
don and Thyrsis in ‘““Thyrsis.” Equating Arnold and Corydon creates 
problems because the name Corydon traditionally has homosexual over- 
tones and because there is a contradiction between the “I” and Corydon 
passages. “Perhaps Corydon is meant to suggest all poetic competition 
for Thyrsis (Clough).” 

—Elsie Adams 


WESTERN HUMANITIES REVIEW, XVII:1, Winter 1963. 


685. Moore, Arthur K. “Rhetoric’s Wrung Neck,” pp. 51-62. Modern 
critics of poetry tend to use “rhetoric” as a term of abuse. Since rhetoric 
has been regarded traditionally as “an instrument of communication,” the 
“evaluative terms appropriate to it are pragmatic, not ethical, ones.” But, 
by objecting to rhetoric in poetry, critics now appear to judge ideas rath- 
er than modes of expression. Likewise, by avoiding rhetorical tactics, 
poets seem to reject Foner ideologies as well as past techniques. The 
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discrediting of rhetoric “testifies to a general distrust of programmatic in- 
terpretations of human affairs.” 


686. Lemon, Lee T. “The Illusion of Life: A Modern Version of an 
Old Heresy,” pp. 65-74. Undue emphasis on the illusion of reality as 
the novel’s aim has obscured the fact that many works are justified by 
their “interest in life” rather than by their verisimilitude. Insistence on a 
controlled point of view is a limiting convention, since it denies many 
techniques that great novelists have employed. We do not, in fact, judge 
a novelist solely on the means he uses to create an illusion of life, but on 
“his gratification of our interest in life by any appropriate bundle of 
techniques.” 


687. Van Deusen, Marshall. ‘‘Criticism in the Thirties: The Marxists 
and the New Critics,” pp. 75-85. The Marxist critics of the 30's tended 
to isolate and consider the subject matter of literary works, while the 
new critics tended to focus on aesthetic patterns; but the two groups shared 
“an interest in literature as knowledge, and . . . an interest in the scholar- 
ly history of literature as a study of value rather than as a study of fact.” 


688. Wu, Jack. “The Morals of All Men Are Brothers,” pp. 86-88. Al- 
though Pearl Buck’s translation of the Chinese work Shui Hu Chuan and 
the title that she gives it, All Men Are Brothers, indicate a humanitarian 
theme, the book is pessimistic and is written with deep bitterness. 


689. Hunting, Robert. “Who Needs Mending?” pp. 88-89. The villain 
of Robert Frost's “Mending Wall” is not the neighboring farmer, but 
the speaker, who is guilty “of arrogance, of contempt, [and] of un- 
neighborliness.”’ 


, XVII:2, Spring 1963. 


690. Gadgil, Gangadhar. “Some Parallels in the Development of Ameri- 
can and Indian Literatures,” pp. 107-116. Despite differences in “themes, 
imagery, and the quality of experience they convey,” the literatures of 
India and the United States show interesting similarities. Both countries 
have produced an indigenous mythology that is reflected in literature. 
Both countries have developed a literary language that is partly in imi- 
tation of and partly in reaction to the language of British literature. The 
literature of both countries contains a theme of innocence, a belief that 
the native Jand is less culturally sophisticated than Europe. 


691. Schroeder, Fred. “America’s First Literary Realist: Horatio Alger, 
Junior,” pp. 129-137, Although the later pot-boilers of Horatio Alger, 
Jt., embody the “myth of success” that is commonly attributed to him, 
his early stories reflect his own values and were written to provide “con- 
crete guidance . . . for homeless boys who only knew the streets of post- 
Civil War New York.” Alger foreshadowed the realism of Howells, 
Twain, Dreiser, and Crane. 
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692. Cross,.Barbara M. “Comedy and Drama in Dickens,” pp. 143-149. 
The lack of unifying action in Dickens’s early novels results from the 
difficulty he faced in fusing two aspects of his vision of life, the comic 
and the nightmarish. The comic characters are intractable, made autono- 
mous by various syntactical and metaphorical techniques that emphasize 
their outer uniqueness. Contrasting techniques are used, however, to 
present the heroes and villains who enter the nightmare world of the 
inner life. In his later novels, with their darker social themes, Dickens is 
able to unify more successfully his dual vision. 


693. Gebhard, Patricia. “The New Criticism as an Aesthetic Theory,” 
pp. 155-160. The literary theory of the new critics provides an approach 
to other art forms in the 20th century. “In defining a poem as the or- 
ganization of man’s experiences into an autonomous whole, the new 
criticism presents the possibility of evaluating the other arts in terms of 
the same type of organic whole.” 


694, Nelson, C. E. “Saint-John Perse and T. S. Eliot,” pp. 163-171. 
T: S. Eliot and Saint-John Perse are significantly related contemporaries 
who are “opposites in most basic matters.” Perse’s concern is man, Eliot's 
God. Their differing temperaments are revealed in the subject matter 
and techniques of their poems, but are most clearly seen in Eliot’s trans- 
lation of Perse’s Anabase, in which the tone and techniques are definitely 
those of the English, rather than the French poet. 


695. VanDerBeets, Richard. “A Note on Henry James’ “Western Bar- 
barian, ” pp. 175-178. Mark Twain, as revealed in his early writings and 
in The Innocents Abroad, is a likely source for Henry James’s Christo- 
pher Newman in The American. Similarities of both incident and phrase 
support the theory that James could find in Twain the background, detail, 
and characterization for a representative of an aspect of American life 
that lay outside James’s own experience. 


696. Walker, Don D. “The Gun and Lasso of Henry James,” pp. 178- 
180. Henry James’s novels of 1902-1904 and his revision of 1907 con- 
tain a “special sort of Western detail and imagery,” pertaining notably 
to guns and ropes, that he probably derived from his reading of Bret 
Harte and Owen Wister. 


, XVII:3, Summer 1963. 


697. Wasserstrom, William. “Marianne Moore, The Dial, and Kenneth 
Burke,” pp. 249-262. Marianne Moore’s editorship of The Dial carried 
out the aims of its founders, Scofield Thayer and James Sibley Watson, 
Je., to “direct national attention away from the sociology and politics of 
utopia to a study of its arts.” The Dial displayed Miss Moore’s “talent 
for variety and constraint.” Her rejection of James Joyce’s “Anna Livia 
Plurabelle” illustrates Miss Moore’s editorial constraint; her sponsorship 
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of Kenneth Burke and other literary critics illustrates her desire for 
variety. Under Miss Moore, The Dial “both extended and dissipated its 
influence.” - i 


698. Vanderbilt, Kermit. “Symbolic Resolution in The Catcher in the Rye; 
The Cap, the Carrousel, and the American West,” pp. 271-277. As it 
focuses on three important symbols, the ending of J. D. Salinger’s The 
Catcher in the Rye suggests a more hopeful resolution of the action than 
critics have heretofore perceived. Holden’s cap, operating throughout 
the novel “to suggest every aspect of Holden’s thwarted search for exter- 
nal reality and private identity,” comes finally to figure in his reconcilia- 
tion with the world. The carrousel indicates Holden’s willingness to 
accept life with its dangers and insecurities. Finally, the American West 
shows that Holden “is beginning to face reality in the pragmatic frontier 
spirit and intends to discover his private, workable solutions to life in 
America.” 


, XVII:4, Autumn 1963. . 


699. Mitchell, Richard. “An Age of Issues-and a Literature of Troubles,” 
pp. 349-360. Significant inquiry into the human condition is now more 
often made by the sociologist than by the novelist. Ignoring the facts of 
reality, writers tend to focus on individual troubles rather than collective 
issues and to produce an “abstract, syllogistic, and deductive” literature 
that is “‘anti-intellectual and anti-scientific.’ Needed is a “literature 
which utilizes the methods and devices of the natural sciences.” William 
Faulkner’s Nobel Prize speech is symptomatic of the contemporary writ- 
er's distrust of facts. S 


700. Hamblen, Abigail Ann. “The Bad Seed: A Modern Elsie Venner,” 
pp- 361-363. William March’s The Bad Seed is similar in theme and in 
various details to Oliver Wendell Holmes’s Elsie Venner. Both novels 
assert that inherited tendencies can take away moral responsibility. Each 
depicts a young girl who inherits evil predispositions through her mother: 
who is incapable of ordinary affections, and who has murderous ten- 
dencies. Further details carry out the similarity. 

—John S. Bullen 


The Editors regret to announce that owing to circumstances 
beyond their control the Annual Index will have to appear with 
the April issue. Authors of articles will be indexed and will 
continue to be noted in each Annual Index. 
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ASOMANTE, XV:2, April-June 1959. Se 


701. García Blanco, Manuel. “Unamuno y tres poetas norteamericanos,” 
pp. 39-44. Unamuno’s Cancionero reveals echoes of Sidney Lanier’s 
Hymns of the Marshes (New York, 1929), William Vaughn Moody’s 
Poems and Plays (Boston, 1912), and Carl Sandburg’s Selected Poems 
(New York, 1926). Unamuno’s notes in his copies of these three books 
indicate that he read all of them very carefully. Poem No. 1616 in the 
Cancionero indicates the impact of Lanier’s “Sunrise”; No. 1295 reveals 
the influence of Moody’s “Road Hymn for the Start”; and No. 1347 
shows the strong impression resulting from Sandburg’s “Haze.” Unamuno 
had certain qualities in common with each of these North ` Ametican 
poets. (In Spanish) fe 


, XVII:3, July-September 1961. 


702. Vientds, Gastón, Nilita. “Ernest Hemingway, 1899-1961,” pp. 37- 
39. The “tertulias” at the Parisian home of Gertrude Stein were per- 
haps the greatest influence in Hemingway's life as a writer. Although, 
he was a typical American in. his “incurable adolescence,” his favorite 
countries were Spain and Cuba. His outstanding themes are war, sports, 
fear, and especially death. His work clearly mirrors our time of violence 
and our scorn of life. He was greatly interested in the oppressed. He 
was not a pessimist with regard to man, but he was pessimistic, however, 
with regard to man’s destiny. (In Spanish) 


, XVITI:4, October-December 1962. 


703. Bravo Villasante, Carmen. “Las escritoras norteamericanas,” pp. 
31-48. Emily Dickinson’s work is fraught with penetrating thoughts. 
Novelists who belong to the school of selective realism are Willa Cather, 
Edith Wharton, and Ellen Glasgow. Amy Lowell inspired and directed 
the imagist movement among the women poets of the United States, 
which attracted Hilda Doolittle and Marianne Moore. Imagism has now 
returned to the portrayal of human qualities in the work of Sara Teasdale, 
Elinor Wylie, and Edna St. Vincent Millay. In other women prose 
writers of the United States [here discussed] there is a preoccupation with 
order, clarity, style, and emotional restraint. (In Spanish) y 

—John D. Williams 


BULLETIN OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, LXVIL9, 
November 1963. . 


704. Koike, Shigeru. “Gissing in Japan,” pp. 565-573. George Gissing’s 
The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft was introduced in Japan in 1908. 
The descriptions of the seasons in the novel appealed to the Japanese be- 
cause of their similarity to classical Japanese poetry. After 1928 social 
conditions in Japan caused a shift of interest to Gissing’s social criticism, 
but his popularity has waned with the post-war generation. 
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705. Gohdes, Clarence and Celestine. “The Literature and Theatre of 
Hawaii: A Tentative Check List,” pp. 574-578. [A bibliography of items 
concerning the fiction, poetry, and theater of Hawaii.] 


706. Chayes, Irene H. “Little Girls Lost: Problems of a Romantic 
Archetype,” pp. 579-592. Blake’s “The Little Girl Lost” and “The 
Little Girl Found,” Wordsworth’s “Lucy Gray,” and Keats’s “The Eve 
of St. Agnes” represent a Romantic modification of the Persephone 
archetype. All concern girls or maidens who escape from the world of 
experience to a realm transcending mortal capacities. These treatments 
differ from the classical myth in that the descent into the otherworld is 
not a sad event and in that there is no periodic return. Both modifications 
embody the traditional Christian paradox that “in order to gain life it is 
necessary to lose it” stated in terms of Romantic idealism. 


707. Grant, John E. “Interpreting Blake’s “The Fly,’” pp. 593-615. An 
interpretation of Blake’s “The Fly” which considers the form and state- 
ment of the poem and its relationship to Blake’s illustration for it and to 
his other works suggests that the speaker is not “the Bard” of Songs of 
Experience but “a man iz experience.” The theme of the poem is the 
common mortality of the man and the fly. The incoherence in the last 
stanza results because of the man’s “wrong conclusions about both the 
nature of the fly and his own human nature.” 

—William Free 


CANADIAN LITERATURE, No. 14, Autumn 1962. 


708. Pritchard, Allan. “From These Uncouth Shores: Seventeenth-cen- 
tury Literature of Newfoundland,” pp. 5-19. Robert Hayman claimed 
to be the first to publish poetry written in Newfoundland—his Quodlibets 
(London, 1628). There were earlier accounts of the land, however, in 
John Mason’s A Briefe Discourse (1620), Richard Whitbourne’s A 
Discourse and Discovery (1622), and William Vaughan’s The Golden 
Fleece (1626), but these writers do not aspire toward “so distinctively 
a literary status” as Hayman does. Early encouraged as a poet by Drayton 
and Jonson, Hayman included complimentary verses to them and to 
Donne, John Owen, and George Wither. 


709. Wynne, Frances. ‘Montreal Poets of the ’Forties,” pp. 21-34. The 
rivalry between the literary magazines First Statement and Preview “gener- 
ated much of the poetic activity that went on in Montreal and made the 
’Forties Canada’s most exciting literary decade.” John Sutherland was 
leader of the “First Statement Group,” which included Irving Layton and 
Louis Dudek. The Preview authors included A. J. M. Smith, A. M. Klein, 
and Frank Scott (the “Montreal Poets”). The two magazines finally 
merged as the Northern Review in 1946, having “created a milieu in 
which good writing was able to thrive.” 
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710. Chittick, V. L. O. “The Hybrid Comic: Origins of Sam Slick,” 
pp. 35-42. Thomas Chandler Haliburton’s Yankee clockmaker Sam Slick 
was “modelled closely” on Major Jack Downing, the creation of Maine 
humorist Seba Smith. But Sam Slick was not a genuine Yankee comic. 
Rather, Haliburton incorporated in his character elements borrowed from 
the stories of Davy Crockett, particularly the idiom of the “ring-tailed 
roaret,” of which Davy was the archetype. 

—John Patton 


CITHARA, IUJ:1, November 1963. 


711. Williams, Melvin G. “Thomas Traherne: Center of God’s Wealth,” 
pp. 32-40. Traherne’s apparent self-centeredness is really consciousness 
that God made man for Himself, that nature gives glory to God through 
man; that “‘‘sin all bliss destroys,’” but redemption restores it. His 
Centuries of Meditations is “a poetic expression of his sense of wonder 
that so great a world would have been prepared expressly for him alone.” 


712. Burgess, C. F. “The Footman and Mr. Pope’s Trial by Water,” pp. 
80-81. Undeserved neglect obscures the footman who rescued Alexander 
Pope when his coach fell into a river (September 1726). 

—Mother Mary Anthony 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY FORUM, IV:2, Spring 1961. 


713. Davis, Curtis Carrol. “Speak to Me Softly: The Permanent Fascin- 
ations of the Spy Story,” pp. 26-30. Espionage literature has been popu- 
lar in America since 1608. Its appeal lies in its mood, its episodic P ot, 
and its elements of the detective story, especially the depiction of the 
conflict between good and evil. However, the spy story transcends the 
detective story, in which the hero is superman; in the spy story the hero is 
everyman, always conscious of his aloneness. 


, 1V:3, Summer 1961. 


714. Driver, Tom F. “Beckett by the Madeline,” pp. 21-25. In an inter- 
view Samuel Beckett has said that the world is “the mess,” which form 
must accommodate, so that a new form is created, and that “perhaps” is 
the key word in his plays, which have no religious significance but deal 
with a subject dealt with by religion—distress. Beckett’s humor and 
compassion are qualities of affirmation. 


,V:1, Winter 1962. 


715. Allen, Jerry. “Conrad’s River,” pp. 29-35. Much of Joseph Con- 
rad’s fiction is based on his experiences as a seaman. His “Eastern 
River” (which he called the Pentai, as it was known in the 80's) has been 
identified as the Berau River in Borneo; the Malay village to which he 
gave various names is also Berau. A graveyard and the sites of houses 
Conrad wrote about have been found, as well as people who knew the 
originals of his characters. 
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716. Eble, Kenneth E. “I’ve Been Reading Scott Fitzgerald, Seriously,” 
pp. 38-41. A literary craftsman, Fitzgerald augmented his talent with 
extensive rewriting and achieved distinction in at least parts of nearly all 
his many works. Some of his unpretentious virtues are easy reading, story 
telling, a “graceful, lucid, and highly evocative” style, and joy. 


, V:4, Fall 1962. 


717. Siegel, Paul N. “Shylock the Puritan,” pp. 14-19. Shakespeare's 
Shylock transcends the stereotypes of the medion Jew and the Elizabeth- 
an Puritan; he-embodies the worst qualities of homo economicus, the 
capitalist-individualist, whose self-seeking tries to oppress others. 


718, Dabney, Lewis M. “Edmund Wilson and Patriotic Gore” (rev.-art.), 
pp. 20-26. Wilson’s “tendentious and personal vision” of American cul- 
ture from the 1850's into the 90’s focuses on characters as revealed in 
their writings, both famous and obscure. The book achieves a national 
perspective in depicting both sides during the Civil War and in showing 
what survived the war; thus it becomes an epic. With his comprehen- 
siveness, depth, and commitments to progress and reform, Wilson is our 
last literary figure on the 19th-century scale. 


, VI:1, Winter 1963. 


719. Unterecker, John. ‘The Putting Together of William Butler Yeats,” 
pp. 41-44. Endlessly revising his s and commenting on them in 
other works, Yeats tried to make his art and life an organic whole. He 
gives us “images of order in ordered works of art” and moves us be- 
cause of his integrity of art and personality. 


, VI:3, Summer 1963. 


720. Moers, Ellen. ‘Teddy Roosevelt: Literary Feller,” pp. 10-16. 
Publishing almost a book a year in 1882-97 and acquiring a partnership 
in Putnam’s, T.R. considered literature as a career if he should fail in 
politics. While he was New York Police Commissioner in 1895-97, he 
was friendly with a number of the Bowery realists, who probably were 
influential in modifying his innate conservatism. 

—Martha Seabrook 


COMMENT, V:1, October 1963. 


721. Savage, Roger. ‘“Curiousness in Smithyman,” pp. 30-32. Kendrick 
Smithyman’s new book of poems, Inheritance, reveals its author as enamor- 
ed of poetic concentration and baroque décor for their own sake; this 
characteristic leads to arresting effects, but also to ungainly ones—be- 
cause his unidiomatic syntax is arbitrary and any other unidiomatic syntax 
would serve as well because Smithyman’s mind is essentially prosaic and 


rhetorical. : 
—S. J. Sackett 
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COMPARATIVE LITERATURE, XV:4, Fall 1963. 


722. Fox, Denton. “Njáls Saga and the Western Literary Tradition,” 
pp. 289-310. Njáls Saga may properly be considered as one of the most 
important prose works of the world, worth comparison and contrast with 
the major epics. Particularly important to note in the saga is its meticulous 
spatial organization “with parallel but contrasting characters and scenes.” 


723. Eckert, Charles W. “The Festival Structure of the Orestes-Hamlet 
Tradition,” pp. 321-337. A number of similar individual motifs appear 
in all the various sources and analogues of Hamlet and are also present in 
the stories of Orestes. Various incidents in these stories may be explain- 
ed as mythic corollaries of the oldest purgative and initiatory rites. 
Through such studies of broad ritual patterns “we can decide which 
body of rituals should be investigated for accurate and meaningful paral- 
lels to specific details of myth.” 


724, Segal, Erich. “Hero and Leander: Góngora and Marlowe,” pp. 
338-356. The similarity of the approaches of Don Luis de Géngora y 
Argote (1561-1625) and Christopher Marlowe (1564-1593) to the Hero 
and Leander story is emphasized by the fact that their treatments differ 
diametrically from previous versions. Although the two writers exhibit 
their individualistic styles, they are alike in their “cynical” interpretations, 
similar images, common mythological allusions, and similar descriptive 
terms. 

—Sam S. Baskett 


CONVIVIUM, XX°X]:2, New Series, March-April 1963. 


725. Paganelli, Eloisa. “The Theater of Robert Browning,” pp. 191-201. 
Browning, as a highly individualistic romantic poet, could not produce 
good drama. The seed for this failure lies in his dramatic monologues 
where -attention is polarized in one character who confesses to one or 
more undeveloped listeners. The conflict is always internal, that of per- 
sonality or conscience. The protagonists in the closet drama, Pippa Passes, 
have no rapport with the social system depicted in the scenes. In 
Paracelsus, Colombe’s Birthday, and King Victor and King Charles the 
characters are impassive and suffer from perpetual uncertainty. Strafford 
Sa some good dramatic possibilities but it never realizes them. (In 
Italian) 


, XXXI:3, New Series, May-June 1963. 


726. Rizzardi, A. “Anglo-American Literature” (rev.-art., Warner Berth- 
hoff, The Example of Melville), pp. 368-370. The 19th-century critics 
did not understand and ignored such writers as Poe, Melville, and Emily 
Dickinson. These anticipated a world that did not exist in the immature 
Victorian eta. Their “solitude” manifested the isolation of a culture 
with which they could neither come to terms nor communicate. Melville's 
eclipse especially proves the incompatibility of two worlds—one reducing 
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all things into its own crystallized state, one reproducing man searching 
for an absolute despite every convention. Though critics of the 20th 
century emphasize philosophy, allegory, and symbol, Berthoff tries to 
“strike through the mask.” He believes Melville’s worth is his moral 
and aesthetic virtues which make his works exemplars of artistic grandeur. 
(in Italian) 


727. Rizzardi, A. “Anglo-American Literature” (rev.-art., Mark Twain, 
Letters from the Earth, ed. Bernard deVoto, pref. by Henry Nash Smith), 
pp. 370-371. Mark Twain's letters appear so late because of the puritani- 
cal prejudice that hampered his work even when he was alive. Critics 
have always wondered if Twain is a humorist or a pessimist. He is neither 
one nor the other but a composite of both. In Hack Finn and The Mys- 
terious Stranger there is intense commiseration, pity, and love for man, 
the victim of “an atrocious machination.” Like Faulkner, Twain tries to 
create a theory from living, real characters and places and ultimately gets 
lost in abstractions. The Letters reveal two points peculiar to Twain: (1) 
reliving childhood days and scenes in fantasy, (2) writing with experi- 
ence, clarity, irony, and detachment. (In Italian) 
i —Lena N. Gabriel 


CRITIC, XXI:6, June-July 1963. 


728. Murray, James G. “Southland 4 la Russe,” pp. 26-28. To view Miss 
Flannery O’Connor’s work as another aspect of “The Southern Gothic 
school” is to-consider her achievement as provincial in a way that is too 
limiting. She is not addressing herself to “the white man’s burden,” nor 
to the “Southern guilt.” Candid, oblique, acute, a dedicated non-confor- 
mist, her attitude toward “the stuff of novels” is most reminiscent of the 
Russian writers Gogol, Turgenev, and Dostoevsky. Though she is not 
simply another Gogol, or Turgenev, or Dostoevsky, each in his own way 
offers a better explanation of what she is about than associations with 
“Southern Gothic writers’ can offer. 


729, Sherry, Gerard E. “An Interview with Flannery O’Connor,” pp. 
29-31. Miss O’Connor dislikes “so-called experimental fiction” and 
believes a “good story” should move quickly yet at the same time reach 
a profound level of meaning. She believes the Catholic writer of today 
is stifled by the lack of a large intelligent reading audience which believes 
Christ is God. She believes industrialization is what changes the culture 
of the South, not integration. She advises the budding novelist to go 
somewhere and read. 


—, XKII:1, August-September 1963. 


730. Stanford, Derek. “Violence in the Modern Novel,” pp. 32-36. 
Violence in modern fiction bears a direct relationship to isolation. A 
scrutiny of late 19th-century fiction reveals the growth .of what Colin 
Wilson calls “the outsider character.” Then, society declared “the out- 
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sider” to be in the wrong. Today, “the outsider” pronounces judgment on 
society. But the outsider realizes that he is left on his own, and that his 
“alone-ness”’ is all too insufficient; therefore, one of his attempts to dis- 
prove this insufficiency is by violence. William Faulkner’s Popeye per- 
haps illustrates this better than any other character in contemporary fiction. 

—Robert Yackshaw 


EMERSON SOCIETY QUARTERLY, No. 29, Fourth Quarter 1962. 


731, Cameron, Kenneth Walter. “Etymological Significance of Mel- 
ville’s Pequod,” pp. 3-4. Usually associated with the name of a Con- 
necticut Indian tribe (the Pequots), the word has a cluster of richer and 
more pertinent meanings if considered as derived from the Hebrew root 
P K D: “to strike against, to hasten, to go in search of, to fall upon, to 
punish, to terrify.” Did Melville know commentaries on this common 
Biblical group of derivatives? 


732. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. “Inventory of Hawthorne’s Manu- 
scripts: Part One,” pp. 5-20. [Compiled from the holdings of the Essex 
Institute, the Houghton Library of Harvard, the Berg Collection and 
the Manuscript Division of the N. Y. Public Library, the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, the Boston Public Library, the Henry E. Huntington 
Library, and the Pierpont Morgan Library. } 


733. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. “Wordsworth and Bishop Doane: 
More Evidence,” pp. 20-21. George Washington Doane’s letter of April 
4, 1842, to Henry Reed of the University of Pennsylvania refers to 
Doane’s sermon on Bishop William White sent to Wordsworth for his 
aaa Sonnets and comments on a phrase Wordsworth borrowed 
rom it. : 


734, Cameron, Kenneth Walter. “Redpath Writes Whitman on the 
Transcendentalists,’ pp. 21-26. Active in raising money for Whitman’s 
work in Civil War hospitals, James Redpath encountered some opposi- 
tion from the Transcendentalists (Emerson excepted) because of the 
poet’s frankness on sexual subjects. Two new Redpath letters and one 
hitherto mangled by a prudish Victorian editor throw light on various 
Boston attitudes toward Whitman. 


735. Dickens, Robert S. “Thoreau and the ‘Other Great Tradition,’ ” 
pp. 26-28. Thoreau “was a religious philosopher, whose thought lies 
outside the mainstream” of the “Great Tradition” of Christian speculation 
but within another respectable category, which Charles Hartshorne has 
recently defined. According to the former, God is “ECK-—Eternal Con- 
sciousness, Knowing but not including, the World.” The “Other Great 
Tradition,’ which includes Thoreau, views God as “ETCKW-—Eternal- 
Temporal Consciousness, Knowing and Including the World in His Own 
Actuality, but not in His Essence.” Another name for it is panentheism— 
distinguishable from pantheism, which is “immanence without transcend- 
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ence.” Thoreau shares with Alfred North Whitehead and Nicolai Berd- 
yaev a view of God as both (1) “Eternal, Transcendent Creator” and (2) 
“Temporal, Loving and Immanent.” Rightly viewed, Thoreau is neither a 
heretic nor a pantheist. 


736. Kamei, Shunsuke. “Emerson, Whitman, and the Japanese in the 
Meiji Era (1868-1912),” pp. 28-32. Emerson was known to the Japanese 
during his lifetime—especially to the Japanese Mission sent to the United 
States in 1871 to observe Western civilization. Arinori Mori, of the 
Japanese Legation in Washington, wrote Emerson in 1872, asking him 
to advise the visitors on an educational program for Japan.. Emerson 
attended a reception for the Mission in Boston on August 2, 1872. 
Emerson’s influence in Japan became significant when Christian thinkers 
like Soho Tokutomi and Kanzo Uchimura came under his influence and 
began publishing translations. Whitman was introduced to Japan in 
October 1892, by Soseki Natsume’s essay, “Walt Whitman, Representative 
of Democracy in the Literary World.” Uchimura’s “Walt Whitman, a 
Poet” in Essays in the Oak Wood (1909) celebrated Whitman as prophet 
and spiritual seer. In the 1890’s, Tokoku Kitamura, brilliant man of 
letters, and Doppo Kunikida, romantic poet, fell under Emerson’s spell 
and popularized his ideas. At the turn of the century, Homei Iwano, the 
novelist, joined them. 


737. “Two Harvard Essays,” pp. 32-40. [Edited here for the first time 
are-Jones Very’s “The Heroic Character” (an oration delivered at Harvard 
on May 3, 1836) and “Individuality” (a commencement oration, pro- 
nounced on August 31, 1836).]} 


, No. 30, First Quarter 1963. 


738. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. ‘“Emerson’s Nature and British Sweden- 
borgism (1840-1841),” pp. 11-89. Circulated in England by Thomas 
Carlyle, Natwre (1836) fell into the hands simultaneously of Monckton 
Milnes, who praised it in the Westminster Review, and Jonathan Bayley, 
editor of The Intellectual Repository and New Jerusalem Magazine, who, 
after reviewing it as the product of American Swedenborgism, brought it 
to the attention of David George Goyder, who reprinted it completely, 
first as a separate and then as a part of his Biblical Assistant and Book of 
Practical Piety (1841), intended for the religious education of Sweden- 
borgian children on both sides of the Atlantic. Though the first to pub- 
lish a work of Emerson’s in Britain, the Swedenborgians quickly suppress- 
ed Nature when they learned that it had been written by an American 
Unitarian. Only four copies of Goyder’s book survive, from one of 
which a facsimile of Nature has been taken. 


„ No. 31, Second Quarter 1963. 


739. Quinn, Patrick F. “Poes Ewreka and Emerson’s Nature,” pp. 4-7. 
Reading Emerson’s first masterpiece in the light of Poe's last, or vice versa, 
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one finds common roots and common motives. Both seek a right approach 
to Nature and an original relationship with her. Both stress the importance 
of intuition and higher values in their approaches. Both appeal to those 
who feel as opposed to those who merely exercise their understandings. 
Both emphasize the pervasive unity in the midst of multeity. Both posit 
an Oversoul or “Heart Divine.” Of course, there are differences in 
imagery, in emphasis, and in language, for the men wrote from different 
backgrounds, but the religious or philosophic intentions of both seem to 
have been the same. 


740. Jacobs, Robert D. “Poe as a Literary Critic—A Teaching Approach,” 
pp. 7-11. Poe began as a hack and occasionally as a satiric book reviewer, 
becoming, in later years, more tender (especially in his estimates of 
female writers like Lydia Sigourney) as public opinion exerted its pres- 
sures. As he matured, his reviews expressed his developing literary 
theories—his best opportunity being provided by, and his best work 
achieved in, Grahams Magazine. 


741. Simpson, Lewis P. ‘Poe and the Literary Vocation in America,” pp. 
11-14. In contrast to the position of authors in the middle ages and the 
Renaissance, Poe’s mid-19th-century America offered a writer no status. 
Rather, it separated letters from learning, reduced the importance of 
words in communication, and required the artist to live in isolation or in 
Bohemia. The rise of the “sensibility of alienation” and the decline of 
European literary sensibilities made the literary artist an anomaly almost 
everywhere in the U. S. except in New England. Poe's prospectus for 
an ideal critical magazine, which was never actualized, indicates he was 
attempting to reconcile creative man with unfriendly America’s irrecon- 
cilable ideals. His divided purpose appears in his emphasis upon (1) an 
absolutely independent criticism based on rules and (2) the office of a 
literary arbiter among various critical opinions. In his literary practice, 
the cleavage was never overcome, and hence our difficulty in placing him 
definitively as a man of letters, or an alienated artist, or a mere journal- 
ist. 


742. Stone, Edward. “Poe In and Out of His Time,” pp. 14-17. Poe 
began not as a neglected genius but as an immediate success, praised for 
the least enduring of his achievements—for his being “a successful tune- 
smith” and for his blood-curdling horror fiction. His true genius, as we 
see it now, was’ ignored by contemporaries who identified literature 
(poetry) and morality. Today we are close to him and “can find in his 
works the very fable of our modern existence.” He speaks to us of the 
“sickness of mind and of despair at the universe,” sharing with us a re- 
action against the “hopes of the Enlightenment, of the Age of Reason, 
of the idea of Progress that prevailed in the first half of his century.” 
Poe discovered our great subject, the disintegration of the modern: person- 
ality—the neurotic antiheroes of the fiction of Henry James and Dostoev- 
sky, and the case histories of the age of Freud. 
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743. Hafley, James. “A Tour of the House of Usher,” pp. 18-20. The 
central drama of Poe’s story lies in the “relation of the narrator to the ex- 
perience he recounts”—an experience which he has approached, which he 
has become involved in, and which, though almost undone by it, he has 
escaped, The story is concerned with the “terrifying, irrational phenome- 
non of everyday life.” The mundane world provides the nightmare of 
decadence. It is the present that is old and that seems to bring to a con- 
clusion ancient evil. .The form of the story is the dramatization of the 
entombment and the destruction of a special culture. The style of the 
narrator accomplishes the same thing. 


744, Laser, Marvin. “Poe’s Critical Theories—Sense or Nonsense,” pp. 
20-23. .The best approach to Poe is to consider his critical theories in the 
context of (1) his predecessors and contemporaries, especially Coleridge, 
(2) the followers of “faculty psychology” and phrenology, (3) August 
Wilhelm von Schlegel, and (4) the Shelley who wrote the “Defense of 
Poetry.” His dicta will then make sense, especially for his own poems, 
though they may prove nonsense if applied to those written in another 
tradition. Similarly, his theory of fiction makes a kind of sense when 
applied to his own works but is nonsense in a different context. The 
limitations of his critical postulates, therefore, are patent. 


745. Laverty, Carroll D. “Poe in His Place—in His Time,” pp. 23-25. 
Though to young readers Poe seems “out of space—out of time,” two 
unlike stories (“The Fall of the House of Usher” and “The Thousand- 
and-Second Tale of Scheherazade”) will indicate that he was firmly an- 
chored in his own age—well acquainted with its sciences and pseudo- 
sciences, which add important and necessary dimensions to our full 
appreciation. 


746. Dameron, J. Lasley. “Poe and Blackwood’s on the Art of Review- 
ing,” PP. 29-30. Poe seems to have known William Stevenson’s essay 
in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine (November 1824), surveying all the 
methods and principles of contemporary British reviewing. 


747. “To Allan B- Magruder,” p. 31. [Facsimile of a letter of Edgar 
Allan Poe dated at Richmond, January 9, 1837, with envelope. ] 


748. Wermuth, Paul C. “Santayana and Emerson,” pp. 36-40.” In his 
two formal essays on Emerson and in his frequent allusions to him, San- 
tayana saw Emerson -as representative of certain American attitudes or 
points of view. In“1900, he saw Emerson as no philosopher at all but 
“a puritan mystic with a poetic fancy.” In 1903, he repeated ideas express- 
ed. earlier but was somewhat softer and more complimentary. (That year 
was the centennial of Emerson’s birth.) As a part of the genteel tra- 
dition, which, to Santayana, was essentially religious, Emerson was a 
combination of Calvinism and transcendentalism. Santayana was reminded 
of Emerson by a young friend, Edward Bayley, the model for The Last 
Puritan. 
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749. Vogel, Dan. “Orville Dewey on Emerson’s “The Lord’s Supper,’ ” 
pp. 40-42. Two months after Emerson delivered his famous sermon, his 
kinsman Orville Dewey wrote on “Religious Institutions” in The Christ- 
zan Examiner (November 1832), calmly refuting Emerson’s arguments. 


750. Sullivan, Edward E., Jr. “Thematic Unfolding in Whitman’s Drum 
Taps,” pp. 42-45. The Drum Taps group of poems chronicles the poet's 
changing emotional response to the Civil War, displays the panorama of 
America which constantly inspired Whitman, points out the rôle of the 
poet in the War, and describes the process by which America can achieve 
its identity. It is essentially a small American epic. 


751. Toperoff, Sam. “Reconciliation of Polarity in Whitman’s Dram 
Taps,” pp. 45-47. The poles treated and reconciled in these poems are 
(1) war and peace, (2) rural and urban life, (3) life and death, (4) 
past, present, and future. Out of these conflicts emerged Whitman’s per- 
sonal growth and the national identity. 


752. Williams, Paul O. “Meaning in Emerson’s ‘Una,’” p. 48. Una 
“seems to be a mental presence and a context of thought always with the 
mental or physical traveller, a presence or context which, though endeared, 
disappears when one is mentally or physically at home . . . . This con- 
trast is akin to the frequent duality in Emerson between [the} Under- 
standing . . . and the Reason.” 


753. Erisman, Fred. “Thoreau and the Texas Colonel,” pp. 48-49. The 
reference in A Week to “Fanning” may be to James Walker Fannin, a 
colonel in the Texas revolutionary army and leader of the ill-fated Goliad 
expedition. 


754. Lauter, Paul. “Emerson through Tillich,” Pp. 49-55. Emerson was 
essentially a religious philosopher and, as such, has particular relevance 
to our age as may be seen when he is reexamined in the light of Paul 
Tillich, who clarifies his doctrine of God and of immortality. Both men 
are “philosophers of Existence” and stand “in opposition to the constric- 
tions of the systems of thought and practice developed by the analytic 
rationalism of Western industrial society.” Both begin with an analysis 
of the human situation and see the “estranged predicament” of fallen 
man. Both see their rôles in society as apologists or as religious teachers. 


755. Monteiro, George. “Melville and Keats,” p. 55. The Dansker’s 
reference to John Claggart as “Jemmy Legs” in Billy Budd may derive 
from Keats's letter to Benjamin Bailey of January 23, 1818: “Master 
Jemmy had been to the play the night before . . . he always comes on 
his Legs like a Cat.” 


756. Kornbluth, Martin L. “Longfellow’s Hyperion and Goethe’s Wil- 
helm Meisters Lehrjahre,” pp. 55-59. Both are picaresque novels with 
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similar adventures. The plots concern the unsatisfactory love affairs of the 
heroes and provide for consolation through close friends. Irrelevancies 
abound in the form of stories of religious experience. Wilhelm Meister 
and Paul Flemming, as well as the women, are similarly characterized. The 
novels end on the same note—the maturation of the heroes through the 
experiences of their apprenticeship. 


757. Carpenter, Frederic I. “American Transcendentalism in India 
(1961),”” pp. 59-62. “Indian writers have been interested in Transcen- 
dentalism almost in inverse proportion to their formal academic educa- 
tion.” Though Mahatma Gandhi read Thoreau and Emerson for their 
“Indian wisdom in a Western guru,” the Concordians attract little interest 
today in India’s universities largely because the professors have been 
trained in England and in English literature rather than American. 
Gandhi’s influence, including that of the Transcendentalists, is greater 
in the field of public affairs than in education. Though there is little 
evidence of direct influence, Rabindranath Tagore’s works manifest an 
Emersonian mysticism. Occasionally one finds a Brahmin teacher who 
proclaims that Emerson was an incarnation of ancient Hindu wisdom, but 
most of this enthusiasm for Emerson or Thoreau is found outside the 
learned circles. 


758. Woodward, Robert H. “Bryant and the Oriskany Centennial,” pp. 
62-63. In a letter dated July 12, 1877, the 83-year-old Bryant refused 
the invitation to write a poem on the Centennial of the Battle of Oriskany, 
which, for a number of reasons, might have inspired one of his best 
lyrics had he been younger and in better health. 


759. Woodward, Robert H. ‘Automata in Hawthorne's ‘Artist of the 
Beautiful’ and Taylor's ‘Meditation 56, °” pp. 63-66. Hawthorne and 
Edward Taylor draw examples from a tradition of marvels like Albertus 
Magnus’s man of brass, Friar Bacon’s Brazen Head, a little coach and 
horses that might be set in motion by a spring, and a mechanical insect 
that buzzed about the ear like a living fly. 


760. Pattison, Joseph C. “The Guilt of the Innocent Donatello,” pp. 
66-68. Because Donatello in The Marble Faun is half-animal and half- 
human—a child of nature—readers tend to consider him innocent in 
pushing Brother Antonio, the Capuchin monk, off the Tarpeian Rock. A 
close reading reveals, however, that Donatello is no innocent Billy Budd. 
He is a responsible being and a tragic actor, guilty as well as sinful, 
capable of hating with intelligence. 


761. Davidson, Frank. “ “Young Goodman Brown’—Hawthorne’s In- 
tent,” pp. 68-71. The pattern of Hawthorne’s story is similar to that of 
the first two acts of Macbeth: the progress of an evil thought toward the 
guilty deed.. Both begin with tension between conscience and evil desire; 
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both end in a deed and in disillusionment. Both differ from The Scarlet 
Letter, the pattern of which emphasizes only consequences. 


762. Weissbuch, Ted N., and Bruce Stillians. “Ishmael the Ironist: The 
Anti-Salvation Theme in Moby-Dick,” pp. 71-75. “Ishmael is not ‘saved’ 
in any way other than the literal meaning of the word; nor is he ‘redeem- 
ed’; nor does he experience ‘rebirth,’ or any other type of philosophical or 
theological reinvolvement in the brotherhood of man.” In learning that 
we must live with good and evil, joy and sorrow, Ishmael becomes an 
ironist, concluding against conclusions. He suggests that only by death 
“can the secret of the Search be learned.” Still the outcast, wanderer, and 
at last “another orphan,” he makes no final assertions when he returns to 
tell his story. 


763. McCormick, Edgar L. “Thoreau and Higginson,” pp. 75-78. Hig- 
ginson as early as 1864 affirmed Thoreau’s lasting place in American 
literature, anticipating the judgment of the 20th century in the face of 
what were to be 60 years of genteel taste. He came to know Thoreau 
through The Dial, then through A Week and Walden, then in anti- 
slavery activities, and, finally, in the later books. He detected in Thoreau 
a rare mind and no mere imitator of Emerson; he recognized Thoreau’s 
unique style and artistry. 


, No. 32, Third Quarter 1963. 


764, Cameron, Kenneth Walter. “A Reprinting of Emetson’s Exhibition 
Poem,” pp. 1-42. [A second edition of “Indian Superstition” (1821) with 
a dissertation on Orientalism both at Harvard and throughout Massachu- 
setts. } 


765. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. “Photographs of Concord and the 
Emerson Family,” pp. 43-85. Besides many rare views of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, the pictures include those of Lidian Emerson, Hannah Upham 
(Haskins) Parsons, Cameron Forbes, Waldo Emerson Forbes, Ralph 
Emerson Forbes, and the Reverend Samuel Moody Haskins, Emerson’s 
cousin and a priest of the Episcopal Church. All have been reproduced 
from the originals owned either by the Harvard University Archives or 
by the editor. 


, No. 33, Fourth Quarter 1963. 


766. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. “Indian Superstition’ and Orientalism 
in Emerson’s Harvard,” pp. 7-16. [Additional titles of Oriental books in 
the Harvard College Library in Emerson’s day.} 


767. Woodward, Robert H. “Emerson’s Cinder Metaphor in The Ameri- 
can Scholar,” p. 17. “Only when we understand that cinders can produce 
flame when supplied with air do the metaphorical correspondences be- 
come clear. The talented man becomes creative when he is able to go 
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beyond ‘some past utterance of genius’ to the source of that utterance— 
‘the pure efflux of the Deity.’ ” 


768. Moldenhauer, Joseph J. “A New Manuscript Fragment by Thor- 
eau,” pp. 17-21. {Two sentences—concerning a Concord citizen who 
planted a row of elm trees and who thereby became “a public benefactor 
to that extent, and (worthy) to be remembered as long as they endure’’— 
discovered in the University of Texas Library set of Thoreau’s Writings— 
are evaluated and related to materials in the published Journal. They were 
found on the back of a note to Thoreau from Sophia Bradford Ripley, 
dated February 16, 1859.} 


769. McCarthy, Paul. “The ‘Soldier of Fortune’ in Melville’s The Con- 
fidence Man,” pp. 21-24. Though a minor figure, the soldier is a disciple 
of. the devil and under the devil’s tutelage, learning from him in order 
eventually to qualify “as a knowledgeable con man with skills and de- 
vices” that his master will approve. 


770. Rockwell, Kiffin Ayres. “Emerson’s Hamatreya—Another Guess,” 
p. 24 A purely Sanskrit etymology may have been more easily available 
to Emerson than those hitherto suggested. 


771. Hull, Ramona E. “Hawthorne’s Efforts to Help Thoreau,” pp. 24- 
28. [A survey of old and new evidence of Hawthorne’s respect for 
Thoreau as “a great original American writer” and of attempts to help 
him reach the reading public.} 


772. Tutt, Ralph M. “ ‘Jimmy Rose’—Melville’s Papa Noble,” pp. 
28-32. One key to “Jimmy Rose” is the peacock-and-rose symbolism in 
the “genuine Versailles paper” on the walls of Jimmy’s-old town house. 
Like the.paper, Jimmy is genuine, and his quality is made more sterling 
by contrast with the lack of it among his one-time guests and post-displace- 
ment entertainers. Jimmy is the “real thing,” but his essential worth can- 
not be understood by his so-called friends, who are oriented primarily to 
material things. “The story is no pathetic portrait of a fallen aristocrat; 
it is a statement of tragic flaw in the American character.” 


773. Cohen, Hennig. “Melville and Webster's The White Devil,” pp. 33. 
Melville exploited the “Dirge” from Webster’s play as early as 1860 in 
“The Admiral of the White.” 


774. Parsons, Thornton H. “Thoreau, Frost, and thé American Humanist 
Tradition,” pp. 33-43. Irving Babbitt foutid ‘difficulty in practicing his 
humanistic ideal. His “reluctance to make room for. an unalloyed joy in 
the; phetiomenal life is‘ more appropriate to an “ascetic religion than to 
humanism.” Puritani¢ uneasiness‘as regards the natural world-led Babbitt 
to ignore Thoreau, who might have been his greatest ally—along with 


Robett ‘Frost. 
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775. Ward, Joseph A., Jr. “Melville and Failure,” pp. 43-46. Failure 
from many points of view is an important motif in Melville’s fiction. His 


ambiguity in dealing with it is most clearly seen in his attitudes toward | 


business success. Though, in his earlier works, he tends to identify pov- 
erty with evil and to associate the fall from wealth with the Fall of Man, 


in his maturer writing “the fall from security is a descent from illusion to > 


reality.” Melville then regards the natural state of man to be suffering. 


“From a metaphysical point of view prosperity and hopefulness are mere | 


evasions.”’ 


776. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. “Samoan Laws for Melville's Ships in 


1839,” pp. 47-48. [The reprinting of two rare broadsides: Samoan Laws | 
(dated November 5, 1839) and Commercial Regulations made by the — 


Principle {sic} Chiefs of the Samoa Group of Islands (1839). A copy 
of the latter was given to the captain of every ship visiting the islands. } 


777. Rose, Edward J. “Emerson and King Arthur,” pp. 49-51. In 
1822, Arthur (who is essentially the British Christ) had a special appeal 
for Emerson, whose original fable (in Wide World, No. 8) has character- 
istics of a myth: the wandering of the hero in an enchanted wood, the 
encounter with strange beasts, the entrance into a cave where he can 
throw off his world-weariness and sense of insecurity, his descent into 
the underworld to the realm of a goddess, and the implied sexual symbol- 
ism throughout. 


778. Gordon, Joseph T. ‘Nathaniel Hawthorne and Brook Farm,” pp. 
51-61. A survey of all the evidence (from his letters and journals as well 
as from The Blithdale Romance) indicates that the novel cannot be re- 
garded as an actual record. It is a fusion of fact and fiction, considerably 
removed from Hawthorne’s experience at West Roxbury. 


779. Berger, Harold L. “Emerson and Carlyle—Stylists at Odds,” pp. 
61-65. The split between the two men was permanent, Emerson being 
wedded to the ideal and Carlyle to the fact, but the Atlantic ocean kept 
their disagreements subdued, permitting them to speak affectionately of 
each other, as might not have been possible had they been countrymen. 


780. Ensor, Allison. “Thoreau and the Bible—Preliminary Considera- 
tions,” pp. 65-70. A survey of Thoreau’s use of the King James Version 
in A Week, Walden, and Civil Disobedience shows that he knew parts of 
his Bible very well, at times employing the more familiar passages “to 
give the reader a sudden jolt.” He altered the Bible to suit his purposes, 
regarding it as only one of the Scriptures of the world produced by the 
Oversoul working through- inspired men. He humorously considered his 
own Walden as a Bible for New England, calling it “my New Testament.” 
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781. Reed, Mark L. “Wordsworth and the Americans: Two New Let- 
ters and Visits,” pp. 70-72. [The letters are (1) Wordsworth’s to Bishop 
George Washington Doane, of New Jersey (July 11, 1844), mentioning 
the visit of the Reverend John Dowdney, of New York City; (2) Words- 
worth’s to his brother, Christopher Wordsworth, at Trinity College, 
Cambridge (July 8 or 9, 1829), introducing Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin 
Apthorp Gould, of Boston.} 


782. White, James E. ‘“Emerson’s ‘Hypoctitic Days’: Actors or De- 
ceivers,” pp. 72-73. To oe Aypocritic in its modern sense is to mar 
the poem. The original Greek meaning of “acting out a part” seems pre- 
ferable in view of the fact that the emphasis in this lyric is not on the be- 
havior of the days but on man’s full responsibility for what they bring 
him. 


783. Rust, R. Dilworth. “Vision in Moby Dick,” pp. 73-75. “Melville's 
use of vision and figures of vision provides an unobtrusive but significant 
thread for tracing the powers of evil, the powers of good, the crew’s 
blindness, Ahab’s destruction, and Ishmael’s salvation.” Before writing 
his masterpiece, Melville had underlined King Lear’s statement about 
the man “that will not see/Because he does not feel,” recognizing “the 
powerful symbolic function of vision in depicting man’s self-recognition 
or tragic downfall.” 


784, Boies, Jack Jay. ‘‘Melville’s Quarrel with Anglicanism,” pp. 75-79. 
Critics who insist on Melville’s encounter with Calvinism and bitter op- 
position to it “protest too much.” They adduce little evidence. A fresh 
approach to the religious problem in Melville—one concentrating on his 
references to particular sects and to his portraits of the clergy—reveals 
that “his quarrel was less with the Calvinistic God than with Anglicanism.” 


785. White, William. ‘“Whitman’s Poem on the Johnstown Flood,” pp. 
79-84. When the New York World on June 5, 1889, commissioned 
Whitman for $25.00 to write “a threnody on the Johnstown dead” and 
added, “Must have it tomorrow,” he produced at one sitting “A Voice 
From Death,” which, in its various stages of evolution, now appears with 
a commentary and related documents. 


786. White, William. “Some Uncollected Whitman Journalism,” pp. 
84-90. [Rare newspapers and clippings from the Charles E. Feinberg 
Library in Detroit are fully edited for the first time: (1) “Letters from 
a Travelling Bachelor” (Brooklyn Standard of 1862); (2) “Is there any 
Hope?” and “Public and Private Edifices: Sins in American Architecture” 
(N. Y. Sunday Dispatch); (3) “East Long Island” (Brooklyn Register, 
May 21, 1859), signed ‘““Paumanok.’”’} 

—K. W. Cameron 
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ESSAYS AND STUDIES, XII, 1960. 


787. Sisson, C. J. “Shakespeare’s Helena and Dr. William Harvey. With 
a Case-history from Harvey’s Practice,” pp. 1-20. William Shakespeare’s 
work contains “a fairly representative selection” of doctors and apothe- 
caries, whom he pictured favorably on the whole. His collection, unlike 
Philip Massinger’s, lacks the quack doctor. Helena in All’s W. might 
appear to be a quack in administering “a unique and secret remedy for 
fistula” to the King of France, but she is not, in accordance with the 
medical practice of Shakespeare's time, as a case-history from William 
Harvey’s practice shows. Even the curious fact that Helena is a female 
doctor corresponds to an observance which Shakespeare could make in 
the society to which he belonged. 


788. Merchant, W. Moelwyn. “Ralph Knevet of Norfolk, Poet of Civill 
Warre,” pp. 21-35. Ralph Knevet, ag iat in 1601/2, is an almost 
unknown figure in 17th century English literature, but he has certainly the 
status of an interesting minor poet. He mostly wrote in imitation of Ed- 
mund Spenser and George Herbert. “Very seldom do we hear the voice, 
wryly ironic, which is uniquely his.” His work, which includes A Supple- 
ment to the Faerie Queene, A Gallery to the Temple, a masque, Funeral 
Elegies, Zrparwrixov, or a Discourse of Milttarie Discipline, and 
Rhodon and Iris, has not only poetic value; it also throws “a suitably 
fitful light on his period.” 


789. Brown, Arthur. “The Play within a Play: An Elizabethan Dramatic 
Device,” pp. 36-48. The play within a play was a common device in 
Elizabethan drama, used in varying degree and to various purposes by 
Henry Medwall, Richard Brome, Thomas Kyd, Nathaniel Field, Cyril 
Tourneur, Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher, Anthony Munday, Thom- 
as Heywood, Gervase Markham, John Day, Thomas Middleton, William 
Rowley, John Marston, Ben Jonson, Philip Massinger, and of course 
William Shakespeare. It also occurs in Sir Thomas More and The Hog 
hath lost his Pearl, produced by Robert Tailor in 1613. Its use ranges 
from skilful integration into the play proper to clumsy forms of enter- 
tainment like a masque or a dumb-show. “At its best it can give an extra 
depth . . . to the play [proper}” paradoxically producing “further realism 
through further illusion.” 


790, Wedgwood, C. V. “The Poems of Montrose,” pp. 49-64, Various 
difficulties arise in proving that James Graham, first Marquess and fifth 
Earl of Montrose (1612-1650), wrote the poems generally ascribed to 
him. The stanza which he is supposed to have written before his execu- 
tion, “Let them bestow on ev'ry Airth a Limb,” could be his in “manner 
and matter’; but the fairly complete accounts of his last hours give no 
warrant to establish his authorship. Generally the poems, “apart from a 
few famous lines and some happy touches,” have small poetical value. 
But they may serve to illustrate “a personality which has exercised an ir- 
resistible charm centuries beyond the grave.” 


LOZ 


791. Ellis-Fermor, Una. “The Nature of Plot in Drama,” pp. 65-81. 
Plot, which together with character, imagery, language, and verbal music 
forms “the indivisable whole which is the play,” has two aspects: the 
spatial, which implies character-grouping, and the temporal, which is con- 
cerned with the order and relation of events. The spatial aspects dominate 
in Shakespeare’s Dream and Antony where a skilful grouping of the 
characters, from the protagonists to the most unimportant figures, func- 
tions as a kind of perspective which evokes a sense of universal vastness. 
Henrik Ibsen is the master of the temporal aspect. His plays are based 
on the demonstrative logic of their events. Shakespeare suspends that 
logic in Mach., where the absence of actions he might have included 
points to poetic logic as the ordering principle. 


792. Morgan, Margery M. “ ‘Back to Methuselah’: The Poet and the 
City,” pp. 82-98. Bernard Shaw’s Back to Methuselah is not the un- 
theatrical, incoherent, and repellent monstrosity which some critics think 
it is. Its basic theme, taken over from Plato, is the opposition between the 
rational and the appetitive faculties in man, and Shaw maintains it to the 
end of the play, acknowledging thereby “that the one cannot get on 
without the other.” 


793. Low, D. M. “Contemporary Trends in English Pronounciation,” 
pp. 99-114. The current trends of the changes in English pronunciation 
fall into two categories: a modification of vowels and dipthongs and a 
shifting of stresses. The vowels a, e, 7, and az and ow move close to their 
Italian and German pronunciations. Confusion arises about the pronuncia- 
tion of words of Latin and Greek origin because right or wrong pronuncia- 
tion is here judged by standards of etymology as well as of usage, analogy, 
difficulties of pronunciation, and meaning. Nobody seems to stick to one 
standard consistently. Naturalized Latin and Greek words should, how- 
ever, conform to the rules of English pronunciation. 


, XIV, 1961. 


794. Snow, C. P. “Italo Svevo: Forerunner of Cooper and Amis,” pp. 
7-16. Italo Svevo, whose real name was Ettore Schmitz, might never have 
achieved literary fame if James Joyce, who was Svevo's language teacher 
in Trieste in 1907, had not asked him to send La Coscenza di Zeno (The 
Confessions of Zeno) to Valery Larbaud, T. S. Eliot, and others. Thus 
Svevo could become a literary influence on Kingsley Amis and William 
Cooper. The common features of these three writers are their truthful- 
ness and their innocent unworldliness, from which they create a myster- 
ious, inconsequential, and often hilarious universe.” 


795. Putt, S. Gorley. “Technique and Culture: Three Cambridge Por- 
traits,” pp. 17-34. In a world which denies any value judgment and 
which threatens to put “technique,” “that drab confusion of ends and 
means,” in the place of the two cultures, science and art, analyzed in Sir 
Charles Snow’s Rede Lecture for 1959, The Two Cultures and the Sci- 
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entific Revolution, it is well to remember three “Cambridge heroes”: C. 
P. Snow himself, F. R. Leavis, and Sir’ Arthur Quiller-Couch. Snow's 
virtue is his breadth of outlook. Leavis, far from being a destructive 
critic, comes through negative criticism to great positive moral values. 
Besides, he teaches critical sensibility. ‘Q’ had the courage to fight publi- 
cly for the maintenance of the liberal tradition in English life and letters. 


796. Burchfield, R. W. “O.E.D.: A New Supplement,” pp. 35-51. A 
new Supplement to the Oxford English Dictionary is to appear in 1967 
edited by Burchfield, who gives an advance account of its sources, scope, 
and contents. 


797. Blunden, Edmund. “On Regency Fiction: A Fragment,” pp. 52- 
65. During his time, Sir Walter Scott’s novels were popular to such an 
extraordinary degree as to call up little less than worship. It was not so 
much the construction of his tales as the creation of unforgettable charac- 
ters which produced the admiration. Jane Austen's novels were not 
quite so popular when they appeared, but they “trembled . . . on the verge 
of the big circulations.” Less popular novelists of that period, many of 
them half-forgotten to-day, are Maria Edgeworth, Fanny Burney, Hannah 
More, Henry Mackenzie, William Godwin, Ann Radcliffe, Anna Maria 
and Jane Porter, Sophia and Harriet Lee, Amelia Opie, Charles Robert 
Maturin, and Matthew Gregory Lewis. 


798. Ward, A. C. “Language and the Community,” pp. 66-80. A cer- 
tain kind of highly praised contemporary literature which excels in des- 
scribing vomiting, unsavory sexual habits, and other disgusting things 
lowers the standards of decency and degenerates the public taste. In case 
we are not destroyed by H-bombs, we will surely perish because of mental 
and moral degeneration if that literature, among other things, does not 
stop. Comparably, modern professors of literature dehumanize art with 
words like “ambience,” “ambiguity,” “imagery,” symbolism,” etc., be- 
coming thus “academic blindworms burrowing into literature with no 
more profit than bookworms boring through the. pages of priceless 
volumes.” 


799. White, Beatrice. “Ultima Thule: Some English Travellers to Ice- 
land,” pp. 81-101. Accounts of travel to Iceland from 1772 to’ 1878 
improve understanding of the country, “reflect the aesthetic tendencies of 
the years in which they were written,” and are often very amusing and 
interesting literature per se. These include an unpublished journal and 
two published letters from a journey made by Sir Joseph Banks in 1772; 
William Jackson Hooker, Recollections of a Tour in Iceland in the Sum- 
mer of 1809; Sir George Stewart Mackenzie, Travels in Iceland, 1811; 
Ebenezer Henderson, Iceland, or the Journal of a Residence in that Island, 
1818; John Barrow, Visit to Iceland, 1835; Arthur Dillon, A Winter in 
Iceland and Lapland, 1840; Lord Dufferin, Letters from High Latitudes, 
1857; A. J. Symington, Pen and Pencil Sketches, 1862; Charles S. Forbes, 
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Iceland, Its Volcanoes, Geysers, and Glaciers, 1860; Frederick Metcalfe, 
Oxonian in Iceland, 1861; Sabine Baring-Gould, Iceland, its Scenes and 
Sagas, 1863; C. W. Shepherd, The North West Peninsula of Iceland, 
1867; several works by William Morris; S. E. Waller, Six Weeks in the 
Saddle, 1874; Richard Burton, Ultima Thule, 1875; William Lord Watts, 
Across the Vatna Jökull, or Scenes in Iceland, 1876; (Miss) E. J. Oswald, 
By Fell and Fjord, 1882; and Anthony Trollope, How the Mastiffs Went 
to Iceland, 1878. 


800. Hudson, Derek. “A Study of Algernon Blackwood,” pp. 102-114. 
Ten years after his death in 1951, Algernon Blackwood is somewhat for- 
gotten, but he remains one of the masters of the eerie short story. 
His more ambitious novels, though not without good touches, fail on the 
whole because of inconclusiveness and a too obvious sign-posting of theo- 
sophist and occult sources. For an interested reader Episodes before 
Thirty, The Centaur, Pan's Garden, Dudley and Gilderoy, and The Tales 
will repay study because of their “literary and imaginative qualities.” 


, XV, 1962. 


801. Potter, Simeon. “Gallicisms Past and Present,” pp. 1-12. Henry 
Watson Fowler's Modern English Usage tried to fix a standard of good 
English, but Fowler was often prejudiced, as for instance in his austere 
attitude towards Gallicisms. Actually a great number of Gallicisms are in- 
dispensable in English language because they are untranslatable. Today 
there are some studies which discuss Gallicisms more objectively than 
Fowler did. A. A. Prins deals with French-English phraseonomy in 
French Influence in English Phrasing, Leiden, 1952; and J.-P. Vinay and 
J. Darbelet compare French and English stylistics in Stylistigue comparée 
du français et de l'anglais, Paris and Montreal, 1958. 


802. Talbot, Charles. “Christina of Markyate: A Monastic Narrative 
of the Twelfth Century,” pp. 13-26. The anonymous monk of St. Albans 
who wrote Christina of Markyate had considerable courage since he pre- 
sents the facts of her life “without embroidering the tale, without sup- 
pressing the names or glossing over the defects of individuals well- 
known in contemporary society.” He begins his tale in the accepted style 
of hagiography, but leaves it soon in order to confront his heroine with 
various adventures, temptations, and hardships which, however, she 
masters brilliantly. Christina of Markyate is a very lively narrative and 
has the same “gripping and continuous appeal to the imagination” as the 
medieval vernacular romances. 


803. Poynter, F. N. L. “Gervase Markham,” pp. 27-39. The subjects 
of Gervase Markham’s many publications include the training and the 
diseases of horses, husbandry, angling, cock-fighting, herbs, “the in- 
ward and outward virtues of the English housewife,” model letters for all 
occasions, wild fowling, military training, and servingmen. He also wrote 
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religious and political poetry, an undeservedly neglected pastoral novel 
(The English Arcadia), some plays, and translations from the French. 
Nevertheless it is unfair to label him a hackwriter. He was always sin- 
cere in his writings, had a considerable ease of style, and succeeded in 
conveying “the knowledge which he was so eager to communicate.” 


804. Rosenfeld, Sybil. “Jane Austen and Private Theatricals,” pp. 40- 
51. Jane Austen is not entirely justified in condemning private theatri- 
cals in Mansfield Park and in grouping her characters accordingly into 
the morally weak ones who like the theatricals and the virtuous ones who 
do not. Private theatricals, which in her time were still in vogue, did not 
corrupt the morals as much as she makes us believe. Rather, an “inheri- 
tance of puritanical prejudice” biassed her. 


805. Gittings, Robert. “Keats and Cats,” pp. 52-58. John Keats met 
“five cats, or groups of cats” during his life, always at times when he 
found a temporary home. Cats meant to him who was essentially a home- 
seeking person the warmth and shelter of a quiet refuge at other people’s 
hearths. In his love for cats he went so far as to “lick” a butcher-boy 
“who was big enough to have eaten him,” because the wretch had tor- 
tured a cat. 


806. Green, Roger Lancelyn, “The Golden Age of Children’s Books,” pp. 
59-73. Contrary to current opinion, children’s books are a legitimate 
part of English literature. Their history begins with Charles Lamb (Tales 
from Shakespeare), Frederick Marryat, and John Ruskin (The King of 
the Golden River). It continues with Catherine Sinclair, R. M. Ballan- 
tyne, F. E. Paget, and William Makepeace Thackeray (The Rose and the 
Ring), who influenced Tom Hood, Andrew Lang and George Mac- 
Donald. Then came Lewis Carroll and his legitimate heirs, Rudyard 
Kipling (Just So Stories) and A. A. Milne (the two Pooh books). The 
works of Charlotte Yonge, Juliana Horatia Ewing, Elizabeth Anna Hart, 
Mary Louisa Molesworth, Frances Eliza Hodgson Burnett, Kenneth 
Grahame, and Edith Nesbit mark the end of the Golden Age of child- 
ren’s books about 1910. Later Beatrix Potter is still good, but Peter Pan 
by Sir James Matthew Barrie does not belong to the Golden Age. 


807. Armstrong, William A. “The Art of Shakespearean Production in 
the Twentieth Century,” pp. 74-87. Herbert Beerbohm Tree produced a 
most un-Elizabethan Shakespeare in excessively long performances; Wil- 
liam Poel introduced a “refreshing speed” and clung to 17th-century prac- 
tice. Edward Gordon Craig’s stage-settings suggested “the dominant 
moods” of the play. Harley Granville-Barker combined and improved the 
achievements of Poel and Craig. Terence Gray brought Shakespeare 
closer to dance and mime. Theodore Komisarjewsky transposed many 
lines and scenes of the text to meet the demands of the modern mind. 
Sir Barry Jackson and H. K. Ayliff staged Hamlet in 20th-century dress 
to convey a new “freshness of impact.” Tyrone Guthrie attacked the 
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plays from a psychoanalytical point of view. Peter Brook employed un- 
usual sound-effects to explain the situations just played. The best 
Shakespeare productions of the 20th-century were those by Theodore 
Komisarjewsky, George Ryland, Hugh Hunt, and Peter Brook. 


808. Hartley, L. P. “The Novelist’s Responsibility,’ pp. 88-100. The 
novelist’s responsibility is his acceptance of ethical standards. Modern 
novelists often neglect this. Henry Fielding, Samuel Richardson, Jona- 
than Swift, and Jane Austen had a moral message behind their novels. 
Charles Dickens, Charles Reade, Charles Kingsley, and Harriet Beecher 
Stowe divided their characters into the bad and bad-looking and the 
good and good-looking ones. Thomas Hardy shifted the responsibility for 
all faults from the individual to Destiny. The general tendency is towards 
admiration of the villain, because he is easier to sketch. Charlotte Bronté, 
George Eliot, Henry James, Nathaniel Hawthorne, and Joseph Conrad 
used their own personalities or their moral predicaments as raw material 
for their novels. 


809. Beaver, Harold. “A Figure in the Carpet: Irony and the American 
Novel,” pp. 101-114. The American novel has generally failed “to achieve 
a tradition of ironic realism’ equal to the Russian, French, or English 
novel. It is “too full of adolescent phantasy and self-concern, . . . of lust 
and guilt and hankerings after a vanished Eden.” It suffers from senti- 
mentality, to which irony should be a corrective, vide Thomas Wolfe and 
Henry Miller. Walt Whitman, Jack Kerouac, and Norman Mailer write 
of their personal selves; others like H. D. Thoreau and Herman Melville 
simply withdraw. William Faulkner's style is too inflated; Gertrude Stein 
recognized the fault “in her muddled way,” devoted herself to simplicity, 
which Ernest Hemingway took over from her, but this was too naive. 
Mark Twain, James Thurber, J. D. Salinger, Edith Wharton, Sinclair 
Lewis, and Vladimir Nabokov present a small tradition of irony. 

—K. P. Jochum 


GEORGIA REVIEW, XVII:2, Summer 1963. 


810. Bittner, William. “Poe and the ‘Invisible Demon, ” pp. 134-138. 
Poe, “the most famous drunk of all time,” probably indulged heavily in 
alcohol only occasionally. His name became permanently linked with the 
alcohol habit as a result of satires by literary enemies, notably the editor 
Lewis Gaylord Clark. However, Poe’s stories display a startling ignor- 
ance of the varieties of alcoholic beverages. He refers to wine or liquor 
in only 16 of his fictional works; only one of these references is at 
all knowledgeable; several others are remarkably inaccurate. 


811. Eaton, Clement. “Student Days with Thomas Wolfe,” pp. 146- 
155. Thomas Wolfe was a fellow-student at the University of North 
Carolina and Harvard. The atmosphere of “inquiry, dissent, and a liber- 
al view of life” at Chapel Hill, together with the more rigorous intellectual 
discipline of Harvard, contributed'to the development of his genius. 
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812. Dodd, Wayne D. “The Development of Theme Through Symbol in 
the Novels of Carson McCullers,” pp. 206-213. Developmental symbolism 
in Mrs. McCullers’s fiction serves always to emphasize “the discreteness 
of individuals from each other and from God himself.” Man is incapable 
of moving out of the private self and private needs to achieve unity with 
others. Even the lover always hides the inner recesses of his own being 
while seeking to comprehend the entirety of the beloved. Men are cap- 
able of achieving only momentarily “a harmony that transcends their in- 
dividuality.” 


, XVII:3, Fall 1963. 


813. Kuehl, John. “The Ordeal of Scott Fitzgerald,” pp. 306-311. The 
recently published Scott Fitzgerald of Andrew Turnbull supplements 
without supplanting Arthur Mizener’s The Far Side of Paradise. Con- 
centrating on Fitzgerald the man, Turnbull has done “a better job of 
summarizing Fitzgerald’s activities and personality than analyzing his 
character.” His book has produced “the single accurate, comprehensive 
record of its subject’s relations and actions.” 


814. Baumback, Jonathan. “The Acid of God’s Grace: The Fiction of 
Flannery O'Connor,” pp. 334-346. In all her fiction, Miss O’Connor 
explores a Aea world, infected with evil, corrosion, and decay, seem- 
ingly forsaken by God, yet eventually redeemed by His grace. This is 
shown in the character and career of Hazel Motes, the protagonist of 
Wise Blood. The movement from rebellious guilt to conversion, mortifi- 
cation, and redemption is typical in Miss O’Connor’s fictional world. © 

—H. Grady Hutcherson 


IRISH DIGEST, LXXIX:1, November 1963. 


815. Brady, Seamas. “Are They Our Great Writers of Tomorrow?” pp. 
9-12. The writers of the Irish renaissance are dead or living in quiet 
exile. Of the generation following them perhaps Patrick Kavanagh and 
Mervyn Wall best deserve remembrance. Of the present generation, five 
competent craftsmen distinguish themselves by their fight against the 
pervasive materialism of the times: John McGahern, novelist; Brian 
Friel, short story writer and playwright; Richard Murphy, poet; and John 
B. Keane and John O’Donovan, playwrights. 


816. Clarke, Austin. “A Book I Read at Twenty,” pp. 87-90. Herbert 
Trench inspired me in my youth with his “Deirdre Wed and Other 
Poems.” I imitated his rhetoric and matter, regarded him as my master 
and tried to follow the advice he gave me on my visit to him in Florence 
never to let other affairs interfere with devotion to the Muse. 

` — John McKiernan 
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JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF IDEAS, XXIV:4, October-Decem- 
ber 1963. 


817. Gray, Hanna H. ‘Renaissance Humanism: The Pursuit of Elo- 
quence,” pp. 497-514. The identifying characteristic of Renaissance 
humanism is the pursuit of eloquence, not a rejection of the philosophy 
of scholasticism. Renaissance humanism is part of the main rhetorical 
tradition; its faith in the power of words places moral philosophy in the 
hands of the orator. Guidance toward virtue, more than knowledge of 
truth, is the keynote. 

—Keith Rinehart 


KEATS-SHELLEY JOURNAL, XH, Winter 1963. 


818. Whiting, George W. “Charlotte Smith, Keats, and the Nightin- 
gale,” pp. 4-8. The final stanza of Keats’s “Ode to a Nightingale’ con- 
tains echoes of at least two earlier contemporary poems, Mrs. Charlotte 
Smith’s Elegaic Sonnets Number VII and a sonnet by E. S. published on 
page 132 of The European Magazine for August 1802. 


819. Kendall, Lyle H., Jr. “John Murray to J. W. Croker: An Unpub- 
lished Letter on Keats,” pp. 8-9. Murray praises Endymion but suggests 
that Keats’s talent is thought to have been “totally misdirected if not de- 
stroyed” by Leigh Hunt. 


820. Childers, William C. “A Note on the Dedication to Don Juan,” 
p. 9. The parody of “Sing a song of sixpence” has the effect of linking 
Robert Southey and the Lake poets with Henry Pye. 


821. Cacciatore, Vera. “A Note from the Keats House in Rome,” p. 10. 
The Keats House in Rome has a copy of Scott’s Marmion, on the title 
page of which can be read, “T. K. from John Keats, LO.W. 1817.” The 
book was apparently a gift from Keats to his brother Tom, who was soon 
to join him on the Isle of Wight. 


822. Robinson, Dwight E. “Ode on a ‘New Etrurian’ Urn,” pp. 11-35. 
Keats did not have a composite of Attic vases in mind for the urn in “Ode 
on a Grecian Urn,” but rather Josiah Wedgwood’s simulations of the 
marble “Borghese” vase now in the Louvre. The “fair attitude” of the 
final stanza refers to the posing of Emma Hamilton. The beauty-truth 
equation was derived from the beliefs of the German scholar J. J. Winckel- 
mann. Thus, economic, artistic, and psychic elements all coalesce in the 
poem. 


823. Beaty, Frederick L. “Byron’s Concept of Ideal Love,” pp. 37-54. 
Twice, in the Haidee episode of Don Juan and in The Island, Byron 
replaces his usual realism with pictures of ideal existence. From La 
Nouvelle Heloise Byron obtained his idea of ideal, passionate love; from 
Wieland’s Agathon, the notion that such love is both physical and spirit- 
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ual; from Mariners Account of the Natives of the Tonga Islands, his 
primitive backgrounds. Byron’s vision of ideal love required youth, 
innocence, passion, imitation of nature, and freedom from social restraints. 


824. Reiman, Donald H. “Shelley in the Encyclopedias,” pp. 55-65. 
Shelley’s often unfortunate critical reception in the 19th century is 
balanced by favorable notices in the encyclopedias, from the Encyclopaedia 
Londinensis, 1828, and the Penny Cyclopaedia, 1841, (by G. H. Lewes) 
through Rossetti’s paean in the Ninth Edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 1875-1889. 


825. Newell, Kenneth B. “Paul Elmer More on Byron,” pp. 67-74. 
More’s is still the only American edition of Byron; therefore his intro- 
duction should be read carefully, with his Neo-humanist doctrine in 
mind. More finds in Byron the characteristics of classicism: predomi- 
nance of intellect over emotion, breadth of treatment, and human interest. 
Byron lacks grace and self restraint, however, and though some poems 
may be totally praised (e.g, Don Juan) others are successful only in 
parts (e.g., “Manfred’’). 


826. Sperry, Stuart M., Jr. “Keats's Skepticism and Voltaire,” pp. 75- 
93. Voltaire’s thought was part of the intellectual climate of Keats's 
London, and can be seen influencing the poet in three areas: the tendency. 
to regard man as a natural creature not in harmony with nature’s forces, 
a distrust of formal religion, and a view of history as progress. 


827. Raben, Joseph. “Shelley's Prometheus Unbound: Why the Indian 
Caucasus?” pp. 95-106. Contemporary science held the Indian Caucasus 
to be both the ancestral home of the human race and the highest peaks 
of a range of mountains stretching from Europe to Farther Asia. The 
choice of this detail is an example of Shelley’s mythmaking accuracy. 

: —Paul C. Doherty 


KWARTALNIK NEOFILOLOGICZNY (NEOPHILOLOGICAL 
QUARTERLY), X:1, 1963. 


828. Lobzowska, Maria. “Two English Translations of the XVth Century 
French Satire Les Quinze Joyes de Mariage,” pp. 17-32. The English 
verse adaptation of the French text, published by Wynkyn de Worde in 
1509, contains many Chaucerian echoes and allusions unnoted by Caro- 
line Spurgeon. It is a rather free treatment of the original, marked by the 
introduction of realistic details but at the same time preserving the medi- 
eval background. The Batchelars Banquet (1603), a prose adaptation 
sometimes attributed to Thomas Dekker, conforms rather to a middle- 
class milieu of 17th-century London with a Puritanical atmosphere. The 
former concentrates on satire against women; the latter adds elements of 
satire against the whole of society and contemporary economic conditions. 
There is no evidence that the author of The Banguet knew the earlier 
Fyftene Joyes of Mariage. 
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829. Bellert,- Irena. “Współczesne Kierunki Lingwistyczne w Stanach 
Zjednoczonych,” pp. 53-59. The two main schools of linguistic analysis 
in America are briefly characterized: the taxonomic (represented by neo- 
Bloomfieldian structuralists such as Zellig Harris) and the generative 
(represented by N. Chomsky). (In Polish) 


-——, X:4, 1963. 


830. Stanisława, Kumor. “Epizod Polski w Twórczości Bernarda Shaw,” 
pp. 375-385. A series of questions addressed to Shaw by the Polish journal 
Krytyka (Cracow) in 1906 concerning the problem of Polish nationality 
and independence evoked a reply which is here for the first time repro- 
duced. It was favorable to the Polish cause though characteristically lack- 
ing in sentimentality. In later statements, likewise here documented, Shaw 
took a rationalistic attitude towards Poland during the inter-war years 
and at the time of Hitler’s attack in 1939, concordant with his statement 
in 1906. (In Polish) 

—Margaret Schlauch 


LITERA, VI, 1959. 


831. Curgenven, J. P. ““Thyrsis’ V. Art and Signification,” pp. 1-8. 
Matthew Arnold’s monody on Arthur Hugh Clough, a “vertical poem” 
of aspiration, can be most profitably studied along with “The Scholar 
Gipsy,” a “horizontal one looking inwards at the human situation by 
which we are vexed.” The symbolism of each has a doubleness, which 
suggests resemblance as well as antithesis. The central symbol (a kind 
of Grail image) in “Thyrsis” is the Signal-Elm tree; another is light, 
which increases as the truth-seeker slowly, at the end, nears the hill. 


832. Padwick, G. Joyce. “A Tour in Scotland 1803,” pp. 9-17. Two 
accounts of a tour taken by Coleridge, Dorothy Wordsworth, and William 
Wordsworth have significant biographical overtones. Dorothy's Recol- 
lections of a Tour is more finished and less factual than Coleridge’s 
notes, which were not intended for publication in their recorded form. 
He had been suffering from rheumatism, the opium habit, and marital 
difficulties. He had taken the trip at the suggestion of the Wordsworths, 
who had already begun to be irritated with him—as early as 1803 antici- 
pating the “serious misunderstanding” of 1816. The differences in the 
accounts may be seen in Dorothy's and Coleridge’s attitudes toward people. 
Though united in their views of social conditions, Dorothy was earth- 
bound; Coleridge was ever the artist with the artist’s eye. When the 
three avy separated and Coleridge turned homeward on foot, all were 
relieved. 


833. Moran, Tatyana. “The Testament of Cresseid and The Book of 
Troylus,” pp. 18-24, Following his sources, Chaucer in the Troilus did 
not punish Criseyde at the end. Ever stressing her beauty, dignity, and 
social station, he treated her with tenderness, considered remorse a suffi- 
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cient punishment, and looked at his “tragedie” sub specie aeternitatis, 
In the Testament, Henryson degraded his heroine, becoming “a prosecu- 
tor, a judge and an executioner” apparently for personal motives and 
believing that sinners should be fully punished for their sins iz this life. 
Hence he stressed Diomeid’s desertion and Cresseid’s leprosy. Too long 
considered a “sixth book” to Chaucer’s story and a kind of required poetic 
justice, the Testament is at cross-purposes with Chaucer on all the main 
issues and is not a sequel but an anti-T'roilus. 


834. Baskan, Ozcan. “Somes Notes on Sound Changes in Connection 
with the English Vowels Descending from the Proto-Germanic a- 
phoneme,” pp. 25-30. “Orthography and scribal practice in the earlier 
texts of the English language are not to be taken for granted, and are 
to be treated with utmost care.” They have greater significance than has 
been supposed. 


835. Moran, Berna. “Donne’s Poem “The Dream,’” pp. 31-33. “Donne 
is deifying the woman gradually by following loosely the order of reality 
from matter to God, and the deification comes as a climax only in line 
16.” Donne employs the Scholastic or Thomistic theory of knowledge. 


, VII, 1960. 


836. Williams, Gwyn. “Brocéliande and the Displacements of the Matter 
of Britain,” pp. 5-10. Many Celtic legends originate in a woodland in 
southern Scotland, but the “change of scene from Celidon to Brocéliande, 
the re-entombment of Merlin further and further southwards, his 
eponymous association with Carmarthen, his burial in Bardsey, Cornwall, 
Brittany, Aquitaine, are aspects of the movement out from Britain of seme 
part of the vast body of British legend’’—the result of invasions, political 
pressures, and crusades. 


837. Tonguç, Sencer. “Ganelon in ‘Sir Ferumbras,’” pp. 11-15. The 
Ganelon of the medieval poem differs from the calculating, unscrupulous 
character assigned him in earlier literature, especially in the Song of 
Roland, in which he is a traitor. In “Sir Ferumbras” his ideas are praise- 
worthy; his obligations to his king are performed commendably; he 
handles all temptations successfully. Because of his amelioration within 
the framework of the Charlemagne cycle, the plot of “Sir Ferumbras” 
lacks complexity and contrast and the poem must necessarily be mediocre. 


838. Glazier, Lyle. “Reconstructed Platonism: Robert Penn Warren's 
The Cave,” pp. 16-26. Though the cave symbol is borrowed from Plato, 
the novel is not a modern restatement of traditional Platonism, which has 
here been transformed by pragmatic relativism. Denying the existence of 
absolutes, the novel affirms only the values of secular humanism. The 
cave symbol nevertheless pervades the novel, demonstrating how the 
modern “refurbishes the language of orthodoxy” to retain traditional 
ethical values while denying the dogma of the exploited tradition. 
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839. Davidson, Loren K. “Whitman’s ‘Song of Myself’ An Analysis,” 
pp. 49-89. Earlier analyses of the “Song” oversimplify. Whitman achiev- 
ed unity by two means: “(1) an underlying apprehension of nature and 
the universe; and (2) poetic practices which help to reveal the complex- 
ity and multiplicity of life; mechanical signposts . . . to .. . keep the 
reader on the right ‘path through the grass; and .. . repeated juxta- 
positions of two important themes.” Following Emerson’s view of Nature 
as language, Whitman’s expression is “indirect and not direct or a 
tive or epic’—symbolic, pictorial, and polar. His major themes are the 
“One” (represented by the “I’) and the “Many” (represented by the 
grass). The self-realizing “I? (who at last attains identity) must estab- 
lish his individuality, relate himself to all other life, orient himself in the 
entire universe, and answer questions about life and death. In this pro- 
cess of becoming a “Supreme” the “I” participates with Christ in vicar- 
ious suffering, Paone a poet, and assumes the role of prophet who 
preaches cosmic optimism. The grass symbol and the “I” are manipulated, 
juxtaposed and, at the end, merged. 

—K. W. Cameron 


LONDON MAGAZINE, III:6, New Series, September 1963. 


840. Symons, Julian. “Orwell, a Reminiscence,” pp. 35-49. One of 
Orwell’s chief personal characteristics—an utter lack of formality— 
seemed to many people a mark of insensibility. He was concerned about 
his ugliness, his smell, and his tendency towards sadism. He kept his life 
and friends in compartments, shut off from each other. 

—Robert Yackshaw 


MIDSTREAM, [X:1, March 1963. 


841. Hindus, Milton. “In Poetic Faith’ (rev.-art., Charles Reznikoff, 
By the Waters of Manhattan), pp. 104-108. Reznikoff is a disciple of 
Whitman in his sincerity and his concern with the “ordinary man”; his 
verses are occasionally “imagist observations” à la William Carlos Wil- 
liams; and he is epigrammatic in the fashion of Martial. His most frequent 
theme is death, and his later theme is a kind of modified nihilism. He has 
compassion for humble people expressed in wry humor. 

—Julian Mates 


MISSISSIPPI QUARTERLY, XVI:2, Spring 1963. 


842, Reeves, Paschal. “ ‘Neither Saint nor Sophist-Led’: Matthew Ar- 
nold’s Christology,” pp. 57-66. Arnold, the product of an age of philo- 
sophical and theological turmoil, wrote works which reflect an interest in 
Christ and Christianity but no commitment to Christianity’s creeds. His 
poetry, 1852-1867, displays the evolution of the idea of Christ as a man, 
but a man worthy of emulation. His prose works on religious subjects, 
principally Literature and Dogma and God and the Bible, tend in the 
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same direction, emphasizing the humanity of Jesus and rejecting the 
supernatural powers of Christ. 


843. Rollins, Ronald G. “Sean O’Casey’s ‘The Star Turns Red’: A Politi- 
cal Prophecy,” pp. 67-75. O’Casey’s drama of 1940, The Star Turns Red, 
is “a propagandistic drama with a blatant political prediction revealing 
his intense, abiding interest in international communism.” O’Casey’s 
letters and autobiographical writings reveal this enthusiasm for commun- 
ism, and despite his dai that he did not consciously inject Marxian pro- 
paganda into this play, O’Casey the social reformer replaces O'Casey the 
dramatist. O’Casey neglects characterization and motivation in order to 
play up the triumph of communism over fascism. 


844, Parsons, Coleman O. “Mark Twain: Sightseer in India,” pp. 76- 
93. Mark Twain's visit to India on a speaking tour in the first three 
months of 1896 let loose his sense of wonder and sharpened his sense 
of fact. On the tour Twain, accompanied by his wife and his daughter 
Clara, visited many of the most famous of Indian sites—Bombay, Benares, 
Shiva, Calcutta, Darjeeling, Lucknow, Agra, Lahore. Everywhere he was 
received with courtesy and acclaim, and Twain found the land and his 
reception in it exhilarating. 


845. Whitford, Kathryn. “Rough Spots in ‘Roughing It, ” pp. 94-96. 
Twain's account, in Roughing It, of his night spent in a Nevada snow- 
storm in the company of another tenderfoot and a seasoned prospector 
is as fraught with illogicality and incredible event as any of James Feni- 
more Cooper’s Indian tales that Twain satirized so devastatingly. 


846. Thomas, Helen S. “Some Analogues of ‘Everyman, ” pp. 97-103. 
The preoccupation with death and the morbid fascination with “the ert 
of dying’ in Everyman is found repeatedly in the drama of the 15th 
century. Two obvious analogues to Everyman are Thomas Hoccleve’s 
early 15th-century dialogue in rime royal called How To Learn To 
Die and the treatise-dialogue called Here begynneth a lytel treatise of tbe 
dyenge creature enfected with sykenes uncurable wth many sorowfull 
complayntes, published in 1507. 

—H. Grady Hutcherson 


MODERN LANGUAGE QUARTERLY, XXIII:3, September 1962. 


847. Leake, Jane Acomb. “Middle English Glosses in the Beowztf- 
Codex,” pp. 229-232. The Middle English gloss on folio 102b of Tbe 
Marvels a the East in Ms Cotton Vitellius A XV (Beowulf and four 
other works) indicates that Beowulf was known in the late 13th or early 
14th century, at least by the glossator in the South or the South Midlands. 


848. Wilkes, G. A. “Daniel’s Philotas and the Essex Case: A Reconsid- 
eration,” pp. 233-242. The ambivalence in Philotas by Samuel Daniel 
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does not come from the author’s sympathy with Essex but from the am- 
bivalence in his sources: Plutarch’s Life of Alexander and The Historie 
of Quintus Curtius. That the audience’s reaction to Philotas is mixed 
shows Daniel’s inexperience as a playwright and his bent toward “discus- 
sion, moralizing, and analysis.” 


849, Calderwood, James L. “Structural Parody in Swift's Fragment,” 
pp. 243-253. In his Discourse Concerning the Mechanical Operation of 
the Spirit, Etc. (subtitled A Fragment and appended to A Tale of a Tub), 
Jonathan Swift must be recognized behind his satirical literary devices. 
His content ridicules enthusiasm, especially in dissenters, and modern 
science, which explains the world but refuses to make judgments; his 
form ridicules modern virtwosi-writers, who explain the world and in- 
struct it. 


850. Eby, E. H. “Mark Twain’s Testament,” pp. 254-262. Though 
probably unfinished, The Mysterious Stranger is one of Mark Twain's 
great works, a “tribute to the greatness of man’s imagination.” It says 
that through his creative power man can dream, i.e., can produce a work 
of art which brings him his only freedom and thus a kind of divinity. 


851. McFadden, George. “Poet, Nature, and Society in Wallace Stevens,” 
pp. 263-271. Stevens’s symbols are general, not particular; his images, not 
visual but conceptual. The poet and nature are opposed, but there is 
violence in both. In the poet there is “the monster,” to be subdued but 
not destroyed because it creates change and vitality. Even the world of 
ideas has violence, which the poet overcomes repeatedly. These meta- 
physical views caused Stevens to distrust metaphor. His vision of society 
shows “major man,” i.e., a principle imposed on the world by art, and 
“medium man,” a commonplace man who takes satisfaction in being 
governed by thinkers and artists. i 


, XXII:4, December 1962. 


852. Bowers, Fredson. “Henry Vaughan’s Multiple Time Scheme,” pp. 
291-296. In his major allegory of the pilgrimage, Vaughan used the 
diurnal cycle as one day in a good man’s life; one day as man’s lifetime; 
a lifetime as one day in the history of the race; and the history of the 
race as a day in man’s progress from Creation to the Day of Judgment. 


853. McCall, John P. “Five-Book Structure in Chaucer’s Troilus,’ pp. 
297-308. To the Filostrato narrative Chaucer added the themes of the 
Consolation of Philosophy, which he saw as a historical fable and a 
comoedia: the protagonist is freed from the bonds of Fortune to see the 
wisdom of divine order. He used the Consolation’s structure, and he 
merely inverted its dramatic movement: Troilus progresses to complete 
subjugation by Fortune and the tragic consequences thereof. ‘Thus, 
Troilus, a historical tragedy, achieves unity of purpose and design and 
becomes a companion piece of the Consolation. 
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854. Smith, Warren D. “More Light on Measure for Measure,” pp. 
309-322. Instead of being merely inconsistent, the four major characters 
—Isabella, Claudio, Angelo, and Duke Vincentio—are dynamic. As the 
plot develops, each one gains in stature, in contrast to the minor characters 
—Lucio, Pompey, Mistress Overdone, and Bernardine—who remain static. 


855. Clark, C. C. “Humor and Wit in ‘Childe Roland,’” pp. 323-336. 
In “A Grammarian’s Funeral” Browning mixed earnestness with buf- 
foonery, although he lost control, so that the poem suffers lapses in tone. 
In contrast, humor and wit remain under control throughout “Childe 
Roland,” but Browning did not understand his debt to King Lear suffi- 
ciently to give the poem more than narrow scope: Roland’s courage mani- 
fests itself in his unfailing good humor; his triumph is never doubtful, 
for, although he battles against malicious nature, he does not have to 
battle against himself. 


856. Shulman, Robert. “Melville's Thomas Fuller: An Outline for 
Starbuck and an Instance of the Creator as Critic,” pp. 337-352. Fuller's 
Holy and Profane States gave Melville the nucleus of Starbuck, suggestions 
for his sea descriptions, and a basis for the relations between Ishmael ard 
Queequeg. In the first two instances Melville reacted to’ Fuller, whose 
“Good Soldier” reveals no contradictions and whose depiction of the sea 
shows it under God’s control. But in Ishmael’s acceptance of Queequeg, 
the savage black man with his ebony idol, Melville used Fuller's non- 
doctrinaire Christianity, which influenced Ishmael as a man and as a 


narrator. 
—Martha Seabrook 


NOTES AND QUERIES, X:11, November 1963. 


857. Stanley, E. G. “'Weal in the Old English ‘Ruin’: A Parallel?” 
p. 405. The phrase beorhtan bosm (bright bosom) which Stewart A. Baker 
found “painfully illogical” (N & Q, September 1963, p. 328) when ap- 
plied to a wall in Te Ruin, may have Teen just that; but it occurs also 
in The Panther. Perhaps both poets were guided by. associative rather 
than logical processes. 


858. Mitchell, Bruce. “The Couplet System in ‘Havelock the Dane, ” 
pp. 405-406. Since “the couplet system was not inviolate in Middle 
English,” the hiatus between lines 546 and 547 may be remedied by an 
emendation which provides a multiple rhyme beyond the couplet. Of 
the three solutions proposed herein, the two most probable accept the 
authority of the late and corrupt Cambridge Fragment over the Laud Ms. 


859. Seymour, M. C., and R. A. Waldron. “The Danish Version of 
‘Mandeville’s Travels,’ ” pp. 406-408. Bibliographical details are sup- 
plied concerning three Mss of the Danish version of Mandeville, each 
deriving independently from a lost archetype translated from the Latin 
Vulgate version. 
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860. Patrides, C. A. “The Renaissance View of Time: A Bibliographi- 
cal Note,” pp. 408-410. Although in general Renaissance writers follow- 
ed Augustine's classical statements differentiating time from eternity and 
seeing the world created “with time” but not “in time” or “before time,” 
Milton thought differently on the matter. Fusing Aristotelian and Platonic 
concepts, he found time existing before the world was created but held 
that it would end after the Last Judgment. (See PL, V, 580-2 and XII, 
555; De Doc, Christ., XV, 35 {Sumner trans.}.) 


861. Deyermond, A. D. “Skelton and the Epilogue to Marlowe's ‘Doc- 
tor Faustus,’’’ pp. 410-411. In the first line of Marlowe's epilogue, 
Thomas Churchyard’s line “And bent the wand that might have growen 
ful streight’” (from The Mirror for Magistrates) mingles with Biblical 
echoes and a line from Skelton’s Garlande of Laurell: “an oke, that 
somtyme grew full streyghte.” 


862. Harlow, C. G. “Thomas Nashe and the Council-Table Ass,” pp. 
411-412. The Richard Clarke described by Nashe in Strange News (1592) 
as a “Counsel Table Asse” may have been a man known to have served 
the Privy Council “in some unknown capacity.” Clarke seems to have 
been assessed for subsidies as though he were prosperous; actually poor, 
“he petitioned the Council, probably twice,” for redress, which the Coun- 
cil granted. 


863. Buckley, G. T. “What Star Was Westward from the Pole?” pp. 
412-413. Astronomically demonstrable facts suggest that the star referred 
to in Ham. L i. 36 was Capella. 


864. Wood, James O. “ ‘Hamlet’ and the First eee of John,” p. 413. 
Echoes of I John appear in Ophelia’s “Lord, we know what we are, but 
know not what we may be” (IV. v. 41-42; cf. I John III. 2 [Genevan}), 
in the later denouncement of Cain, and in the opening of mat 4 coun- 
seling the testing of spirits to determine their heavenly or hellish origins. 


865. Steadman, John M. “Sylvester's Bacchanalian Frowes’ and O.E.D. 
‘Frowe, ” pp. 413-414. Sylvester's translation of Du Bartas’s Seconde 
Sepmaine provides added support of the OED definition of frow as one 
of the classical maenads or bacchantes; the earliest definite instance of 
the word’s use in this sense is in The Return of Pasquill (1589). 


866. Leach, Elsie. “Some Commercial Terms in Seventeenth-Century 
Poetry,” p. 414. Quarles's draw a bill (Emblemes, 1635, II. 10. st. 5), 
Crashaw’s draw a dividend (“Santa Maria Dolorum,” Carmen Deo 
Nostro, 1652, st. 9) and Herbert’s market-money (“The Church Porch,” 
The Temple, 1633, Il. 374-5) illustrate the metaphysicals’ use of commer- 
cial terminology. All three phrases antedate their earliest citation shown 
in OED. 
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867. Morris, William E. “Donne's Early Use of the Word ‘Concoction,’ ” 
pp. 414-415. The first definite date for Donne’s use of concoction in 
the sense of maturation of imperfect matter is 1615, “in his earliest sur- 
viving sermon.” Donne frequently used “the metaphor of the sun’s con- 
cocting precious metals and gems in men’s souls” (i.e., bringing them to 
perfection) until his death in 1631. 


868. Sutton, Juliet. “Ford's Use of Burton’s Imagery,” p. 415. Paral- 
lels in thought and phrasing suggest that Thomasta’s speech in John 
Ford’s The Lover’s Melancholy (III. i) draws upon that passage in Robert 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy which treats of “Natural Love.” 


869, Klima, S. “Some Unrecorded Borrowings from Shakespeare in 
Dryden’s ‘All for Love,’” pp. 415-418. To the 60-odd borrowings of 
Dryden from Shakespeare in All for Love previously noticed may be add- 
ed a dozen more, cited herein, from plays other than Antony. 


870. Le Comte, Edward S. “‘Amnon’s Murther,’” p. 418, The cus- 
tomary explanation of this allusion from line 39 of Dryden’s Absalom aud 
Achitophel (the mutilation of Sir John Coventry's nose) is unsatisfactory, 
for Coventry's death did not result. Actually, while drunk Monmouth 
once helped murder a watchman despite the latter’s plea for mercy. If 
Monmouth claimed insult as provocation for his act, Dryden’s “Just Re- 
venge for injur’d Fame” is also explained. 


871. Weston, Corinne Comstock. “'The King’s Prerogative,’ 1680,” 
pp. 418-419. STC errs in attributing this anonymous tract to John Nalson 
and its publication to 1680 and 1684; it is the same tract as Lex Terrae 
(1647), written by David Jenkins in support of the Royalist cause during 
the Civil War. 


872. Schneider, Duane B. “Words from Garth’s ‘Dispensary, ” p. 419. 
The compounds cold-complexioned (1706), midnight-watching (1699), 
and soft-persuading (1699) antedate their earliest citations in OED; 
the word pliancy occurs in Garth in 1699, but OED gives 1711 as the date 
of earliest discovered use. 

—John S. Phillipson 


PHYLON, XXIV:3, Fall 1963. 


873. Gross, Theodore L. “The Fool’s Errand of Albion W. Tourgée,” 
pp. 240-254. The Northern reactionary Tourgée moved to North Caro- 
lina from Ohio in July 1865 on a self-imposed “errand” of enlighten- 
ment. But his Reconstruction policies were too liberal, too sweeping, and 
too sudden; he antagonized Southerners, including Republican leaders, 
and was finally forced by their bitterness to move back North. He then 
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pursued his liberal policies in novels; when that failed, he proposed edu- 
cation rather than legislation to achieve real emancipation. He died em- 
bittered, certain that the U.S. Negro would never be granted justice. 


874. Merideth, Robert. ‘The Revival of Uncle Toms Cabin” (sev.-att., 
Johanna Johnston, Runaway to Heaven: The Story of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe; Harriet Beecher Stowe, Uncle Toms Cabin, ed. by Kenneth S. 
Lynn; Uncle Tom's Cabin, intro. by Dwight L. Drumond), pp. 300-302. 
Mrs. Stowe and her novel are now undergoing a scholarly and critical 
revival. Still the results are disappointing. For some, as for James Bald- 
win, the novel is a gallery of stereotypes. For those interested in the 
Civil War Centennial, it is primarily an historical and sociological docu- 
ment. For modern liberals, it is viewed as a reform tract. All of these 
are misreadings, resulting in the superficial criticism of Baldwin or the 
derivative, popular biography of Mrs. Johnston, or the ill-conceived mis- 
judgments of Drumond. 

—Arthur F. Kinney 


POETRY, CII:6, September 1963. 


875. Stafford, William. “In the Sandburg Tradition,” pp. 388-389. 
Carl Sandburg’s new collection Honey and Salt, continues the Sandburg 
tradition. Turning from the direct irony of the early poems, this book 
resembles The People, Yes in its “cosying up to large groups not differ- 
entiated by troublesome particularities.’ The main source of excitement 
in this as in Sandburg’s other books is “a readiness to capture what is 
implicit in the material.” 

—Hugh Pendexter III 


PRACE FILOLOGICZNE (PHILOLOGICAL STUDIES), XVIII, Part 1, 
1963. 


876. Schlauch, Margaret. “Linguistic Aspects of Emily Dickinson’s Style,” 
pp. 201-215. Many linguistic traits of the pee style, such as her oddities 
of word order, exceptional constructions of pronouns and infinitives, fre- 
quent uses of subjunctives, presentations and recapitulatory constructions, 
have recognized historical precedents. Inversions and parenthetical state- 
ments can almost always be clarified by analysis. The techniques of lan- 
guage are in general accord with her stylistic preference for indirect 
statement. 

—Margaret Schlauch 
REVIEW, No. 9, October 1963. 


877. Alvarez, A. “Sylvia Plath,” pp. 20-26. Sylvia Plath was driven to 
write by an “underlying sense of violent unease” which was not fully 
concealed, in her early poems, by her use of rhetoric to keep the. disturb- 
ance at a distance. After The Colossus, when she discovered her own 
poetic voice, her poems dealt with “the unleashing of power,” with 
“tapping the roots of her own inner violence.” By facing her inward, 
terrifying experiences and using them with intelligence, she managed to 
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write the extraordinary last poems. The achievement of her final style, 
however, was the marriage of poetry and death. “Poetry of this order 
is a murderous art.” 


878. Hall, Donald. “Some American Poets,” pp. 43-52. Five American 
Poets (published by Faber) serves a useful purpose in introducing young 
American poets to English readers. There are many other young poets 
unpublished in England, however, who deserve remark. Howard Neme- 
rov, Edgar Bowers, William Stafford, Sylvia Plath, and Louis Simpson 
especially deserve to be known more widely, and there are several others 
worthy of notice. 

—James W. Tuttleton 


REVIEW OF ENGLISH STUDIES (NEW SERIES), XIV:56, Novem- 
ber 1963. 


879. Pritchard, Allan. “Abuses Stript and Whipt and Wither’s Impri- 
sonment,” pp. 337-345. George Wither was probably imprisoned for 
Abuses Stript and Whipt at the instigation of the Earl of Northampton 
(Henry Howard), who was Roman Catholic in his sympathies. Abuses 
praises the leaders of the anti-Spanish party and suggests that the low 
state of military preparedness in the country was caused by a pro-Span‘sh 
and pro-Catholic power at home. Wither was imprisoned while North- 
ampton was at the height of his power and not released until after the 
Earl’s death. 


880., Lonsdale, Roger. “Dr. Burney and the Monthly Review,” pp. 346- 
358. Dr,. Charles Burney began reviewing for the Monthly Review in 
1784, shortly after his friend, and reviewer of Burney’s own works, 
William Bewley died. Ralph Griffiths, editor of the journal, wanted 
impartial reviews, but permitted those people he felt capable to review 
the works of their friends and to advertise their own works. Burney in- 
sisted that his own books be acknowledged, and frequently cited them in 
his reviews of others’ publications. He likewise used his anonymity to 
attack the publications of friends as well as rivals like Joseph Cooper 
and William Mason. [To be continued.} 


881. Robinson, Eric, and Geoffrey Summerfield. “John Taylor's Edit- 
ing of Clare’s The Shepherd’s Calendar,” pp. 359-369. Taylor's editing of 
John Clare’s poetry is not always reliable. He did not always attend to 
Clare’s meaning; Clare’s Mss were usually illegible and ungrammatical; 
and Taylor himself was becoming less interested in publishing poetry. He 
had. three criteria for cutting: he found Clare’s subject-matter too low, 
his implicit attitudes too radical, or his languagestoo provincial. Because 
they have depended on Taylor, subsequent editions of Clare’s work heve 
made him appear a milder poet than he was. 


882. Blount, Trevor. “The Graveyard Satire of Bleak House in the 
Context of 1850,” pp. 370-378. The Nemo episode in Bleak House had 
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connections with pressing burial-ground reforms of the time. In the 
novel, however, the episode shows how society is bound in a network of 
social diseases, and illustrates “the process of degeneracy” and destruction 
that is thematically crucial to the novel. - Dickens avoids the sensational- 
ism of contemporary public complaints and transmutes “sordid reality 
into achieved art.” 


883. Evans, E. C. “Shakespeare’s Sonnet 97,” pp. 379-380. If “sum- 
mer’s time” (/. 5) is read not as summer-time but as summers time of 
death, the whole sonnet can no longer be called incoherent. 


884, Riemer, A. P. “A Source for Shirley's The Traitor,” pp. 380-383. 
The subplot of James Shirley's The Traitor is “based closely on an ac- 
count of Buondelmonte’s murder which Shirley found in Thomas Bed- 
ingfield’s translation of Machiavelli’s Le Istorie Fiorentine.” 


885. Carey, John. “The Date of Milton’s Italian Poems,” pp. 383-386, 
If the “other compositions” mentioned in lines 89-90 of Milton’s “Elegy 
VI” are the Italian poems, these poems can be dated “in or before De- 
cember 1629.” 


886. Schonhorn, Manuel R. “Defoe’s Pirates: A New Source,” pp. 
386-389. Mutinous incidents in The King of Pirates and Captain Single- 
ton can be traced to a pamphlet, The Tryals of Joseph Dawson, Edward 
Forseith, . . . For Several Piracies and Robberies by them Committed, 
near the Coasts of the East-Indies,... Giving an Account of their Villain- 
ous Robberies and Barbarities. At the Admiralty Sessions, begun at the 
Old-Baily on the 29th of October, 1696, and ended on the 6th of No- 
vember. London, 1696. 


887. Johnston, Arthur. “ ‘The Purple Year’ in Pope and Gray,” pp. 
389-393. “The rightness of ‘Purple’ for Gray [in “Ode on the Spring” }, 
as for Pope [in the first Pastoral], Dryden, and Milton, seems to stem 
from its associations with spring flowers in earlier contexts in Ovid, 
Apuleius, and the Pervigilinm Veneris?” 

—-Lewis B. Horne 


SATURDAY REVIEW, XLVI, October 5, 1963. 


888. Spender, Stephen. “Poets and Critics: The Forgotten Difference,” 
pp. 15-18. Because our age confuses criticism with creativity, poets are 
betrayed into writing “synthetic,” academic poetry. In order to break this 
stranglehold, there must be—not a discarding of all standards (as in 
Beatnik poetry)—but a new “creative anti-criticism” by poets independent 
of current orthodoxy. 
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, XLVI, October 19, 1963. 


889. Nims, John Frederick. “Greatness in Moderation,” pp. 25-27. T. $. 
Eliot is only a “moderately great” poet because he lacks the “exhilaration” 
that we find in the great poets. - 

—W. J. Stuckey 


SOVIET LITERATURE, No. 3, 1963. 


890. Gilenson, Boris. “Shelley in Russian,” pp. 171-172. At least four 
editions of Shelley’s poems have been published in the Soviet Union, one 
quite recently. The late Boris Pasternak, Samuel Marshak, and other dis- 
tinguished poets are among the translators of the latest volume. Shelley 
is widely respected in the USSR for his timeliness as well as for the “high 
flight of his thought [and the} clarity and harmony of his verse.” 


, No. 4, 1963. 


891. Jacque, Valentina. “Soviet Crftics on Modern English Writing,” 
pp. 163-167. Interest is not confined to the classics alone but extends to 
the “Angry Young Men” and the “Kitchen Sink” dramatists; neverthe- 
less, the feeling exists that these modern writers cannot direct their dis- 
content toward specific causes as can Soviet writers. Although most fre- 
quently translated are books by those authors whose attitudes coincide 
with those of the Soviets (Jack Lindsay, Sean O'Casey, Gwyn Thomas, 
and James Aldridge, for example), Priestley and Maugham are tenia 
among those authors not sharing Communist views who are widely trans- 
lated and admired for their literary skill. Their work, however, is often 
considered marred, as is that of others, by their aesthetic and ideological 
points of view. 


, No. 5, 1963. : 


892. “A Soviet Critic on Erskine Caldwell,” pp. 145-150. The Soviet 
critic, Anna Elistratova, in a recent issue of Foreign Literature, declares 
that like Steinbeck’s The Winter of Our Discontent and Faulkner’s The 
Mansion, Caldwell’s Jenny by Nature shows a “search for new solutions 
based on a more profound and exacting comprehension of life.” Through 
his emphasis on the “tragicomic grotesque,” Caldwell’s earlier works re- 
flected the plight of the down-trodden people he had observed at fizst 
hand. . Recent books before Jenny had seemed to show less indignation 
than earlier ones. 


893. Obraztsova, Anna. “A Priestley Play in Moscow,” pp. 165-167, 
Staged by the Moscow Drama and Comedy Theatre, The Scandalous Affair 
of Mr. Kettle and Mrs. Moon has played recently in Moscow. Widely 
acclaimed a success, the production appears to have stressed the ‘“authen- 
tic and real.” The play ends without a solution, Priestley’s message being 
apparently that “man should be freed of bigotry, of falsehood, degrada- 
tion and coercion.” 
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, No. 8, 1963. 


894. Fadeyev, Alexander. “Chesterton on Dickens,” pp. 156-157. 
Chesterton felt that Dickens reflected the ideas of his generation, “belief 
in the greatness and dignity of man.” He regarded the exaggerations of 
Dickens as more truly realistic than the more restrained treatment of other 
writers. 


895. Ivashova, Valentina. “Meeting Charles Snow,” pp. 180-182. With- 
in the past year or so translations of The Affair (100,000 copies) and 
Time of Hope (75,000 copies) have been published in the Soviet Union, 
and The Search and Homecomings will be issued soon. Soviet readers 
admire Snow for his realism, his humanism, his portrayals of society, but 
especially for eschewing the “philosophy of death and despair” which 
marks so much Western writing. 


, No. 9, 1963. 


896. Matveyeva, Nina. “Alan Sillitoe Visits Our Office,” pp. 180-182. 
Sillitoe claims that the “anger” attributed to the “angry young men” 
should have been called “protest,” a protest primarily against the absence 
of that-spiritual satisfaction which British youth had expected to accom- 
pany material success. 


897. Shestakov, Dmitri. “Alan Sillitoe from Nottingham,” pp. 176-179. 
The works of Sillitoe, following Saturday Night and Sunday Morning, 
have been attempts to examine the total environment which has made the 
protagonist Arthur Seaton what he is. An important theme throughout 
his books has been the uselessness of war and its “imerialist origin.” 
Sillitoe’s variations in rhythmic pattern to meet the different artistic 
demands of each book are particularly praiseworthy. 


—_———, No. 10, 1963. 


898. Jacque, Valentina. “Soviet Scholars on Modern American Literature 
and Scholarship” (rev.-art.), pp. 161-166. The recently-published Mod- 
ern American Literature, a collection of lectures by Soviet scholars and 
critics, evaluates the criticism of, among others, Van Wyck Brooks, Willard 
Thorp, and Maxwell Geismar; and discusses the “spiritual crisis’ of 
young American writers today. Among other lecture titles listed are “The 
Strong Man in Modern American Literature,’ ‘Progressive Trends in 
Postwar American Literature,” “The Tragedy of Hemingway,” and ‘The 
Idea of Denationalization of Literature in U.S. Comparative Studies.” 


899. Levidova, Inna. ‘The Monologue of Colin MacInnes,” pp. 196-200. 
Soviet critics have shown considerable interest in the work of Macinnes 
although none of his books has been translated into Russian. His five 
books are in part a monologue, starting with To the Victor the Spoils, in 
which he speaks out about many problems of society. He has directed 
special scrutiny to the problems growing out of recent changes in Britain, 
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for instance, the influx of colored persons and the new and important 
ea in British life of the affluent teenager. MacInnes is especially 

rilliant in his portrayal of mannerisms of speech. 
—Robert L. Wright 


SPECTATOR, No. 7051, August 16, 1963. 


900. Symons, Julian. “Old Lines for New” (rev.-art., New Lines—U, 
ed. Robert Conquest), p. 206. The characteristic verse of today is low- 
toned, distrustful of extremes, and (sometimes) of any sort of belief. 
pe Larkin’s poems best convey these elements, and it is not surprising 
that his poetry has obviously affected most of the contributors to this 
anthology. He seems to have “fertilized” a whole area of language and 
feeling which other writers can usefully exploit. 


—— No. 7054, September 6, 1963. 


901., Manning, Olivia. “Peacock’s Private Eye” (rev.-art., Thomas Love 
Peacock, Collected Novels. 2 vols.), p. 283. Though to a considerable ex- 
tent the novels are “period works,” the themes Peacock satirizes are 
perennial and we now can see that time has vindicated his opinions of the 
many “crank” irrationalisms and scientific humbug that were to immerse’ 
the utilitarians of his day. Ridicule is his weapon; it works from an ua- 
yielding common sense, from a loathing of cant, and from a flair for 
epigram. 


——, No. 7056, September 20, 1963. 


902. Raven, Simon. “Heavens Below” (rev.-art., Muriel Spark, The Girls 
of Slender Means), p. 354. Muriel Spark’s method is to present plausible 
people, indicate a starting-point of conflict, and then produce some un- 
accountable monstrosity which introduces the characters to a new logic 
beyond the conventional logic of an originally conventional situation. The 
solution of the plot is comprehensible only in terms of this second logic. 
All her books imply that there can be no strictly moral or immoral actions 
because there can be no strict logic of morality: something always intrudes 
to impose a second, perverted logic, which is morally neutral. 

—Robert Yackshaw 


SPECTRUM, VI:3, Winter-Spring, 1963. : 
903. Charlesworth, Barbara. ‘The Solitary Prison of Oscar Wilde,” pp. 
100-111. Wilde expresses his gospel of “self-realization” by means of 
multiplying his masks; the essential personality remains a puzzle. 
—Barbara A. Paulson’ 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1500-1900, III:4, Autumn 
1963. 


904. Altick, Richard D. “‘A Grammarian’s Funeral’: Browning’s Praise 
of Folly?” pp. 449-460. In “A Grammarian’s Funeral” the students’ words 
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are hardly Robert Browning’s. The students are prejudiced, narrow as the 
gtammarian, and highly suspect as objective interpreters of the value of 
the grammarian’s life. The grammarian’s aims and accomplishments do 
not square with Browning’s philosophy of life as posited in his other 
poems and statements. “A Grammarian’s Funeral” is like The Praise of 
Folly, especially as an adaptation and perversion, for satirical purposes, 
of the real thing. Yet Browning tempers his castigation with sympathy, 
revealing God’s goodness in spite of man’s folly and in view of man’s 
limitations. The grammarian is representative of man. 


905. Rieger, James. “Dr. Polidori and the Genesis of Frankenstein,” pp. 
461-472, There is little truth in the usually accepted history of the con- 
test in writing ghost-stories at Villa Diodati, supposedly directly resulting 
in Mary Shelley's composition of Frankenstein. Facts seem to suggest 
that there are many inaccuracies in Mary’s account and further and most 
important that Frankenstein should be totally separated from the then 
outworn Gothic tradition. She wished to write, not a Gothic tale, but an 
“anti-humanist morality.” The reasons for the divorce of the novel from 
the Gothic tradition and the kind of novel it becomes can te a great 
peg be traced to her associations with Dr. Polidori of the Byron-Shelley 
Circle. 


906. Brown, Calvin S. ‘“‘Monosyllables in English Verse,” pp. 473-491. 
The critical dogma advocating the avoidance of too many monosyllables 
in English poetry is directly contradicted by their frequency of use and 
by the lack of ill effects on the poetry because of their use. Line after 
line of poetry will show that poets, probably naturally and unconsciously, 
have used monosyllables with great freedom and effectiveness. Many of 
our most familiar and famous passages are monosyllabic. 


907. McGann, Jerome J. “James Thomson (B.V.): The Woven Hymns. 
of Night and Day,” pp. 493-507. After the completion of “The City of 
Dreadful Night” in 1874, James Thomson ceased writing poetry for seven 
years. Then from 1881-1882 he began writing again—poetry significantly 
different, especially in its mythical vision and its treatment of human 
misery: “The City” celebrates a calm acceptance of misery, and hope- 
lessness; the later poems reveal a semblance of aspiration and optimistic 
hopefulness. This difference is important because it.shows Thomson 
moving toward the view of the Visionary Romantic, such as Percy Shelley 
and William Blake. “The City” establishes an anti-myth inevitably en- 
tropic while Thomson’s later poems and those of the Visionary Romantic 
establish a myth ultimately creative and hopeful. 


908. Ferguson, Suzanne C. ‘Mme. Laure and Operative Irony in 
Middlemarch: A Structural Analogy,” pp. 509-516. In Chapter XV of 
Middlemarch George Eliot initiates two important structural elements of 
the Lydgate plot: an analogy that begins with the double comparisons 
of Rosamond to Laure and of Rosamond’s relationship with Lydgate to 
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Laure’s with her husband; and irony. The irony is the type “operative” 
which, as in Henry James's novels, provides impetus for plot and directs 
attention to theme. It forms part of an overall irony that unifies the novel. 


909. Mulcahy, Daniel J. “Charles Lamb: The Antithetical Manner and 
the Two Planes,” pp. 517-542. Charles Lamb’s manner in the majority 
of his essays is antithetical. This manner reflects Lamb’s approach to art 
and life: wishing to awaken his readers to the imaginative aspects of 
life, particularly the appreciation of beauty and the mind's creative powers, 
but knowing of the existence of elements lacking beauty and restricting 
the mind’s freedom, Lamb “treated the universe as comprising two planes: 
one of reality, the other of imaginative (or aesthetic) experience.” 


910. Lauber, John. “Scott on the Art of Fiction,” pp. 543-554. Sir 
Walter Scott thought the novel a minor form of literature. He was in- 
different toward the novel’s artistic qualities and somewhat contemptuous. 
of the novel-reading public. His criticism is usually descriptive and im- 


pressionistic. He is not systematic or theoretical in his criticism. In 


essence, his concept of literature is neoclassic. Thus he prefers the uni- 


versal and typical over the particular. Among other qualities, he can be. 


seen as a highly conservative critic, emphasizing pleasure in the novel 
over instruction, spontaneity associated with rapid and careless composi- 
tion rather than the Wordsworthian type of spontaneity. He never realiz- 
ed the organic concept of art. In fact, rather than being a romanticist he 
was the last major writer criticizing in the neoclassic tradition. 


911. Ebel, Henry. “Matthew Arnold and Marcus Aurelius,” pp. 555- 


566. Careful examination of Matthew Arnold’s essay “Marcus Aurelius” 
shows Arnold’s deep involvement in the Stoic Emperor’s life and times, 
and the centrality of this involvement in the development of Arnold’s 
thought. In the essay, a review of George Long’s rendering of the Medi- 
tations, Arnold reveals himself as having found a sense of affinity with 
what he saw in Marcus Aurelius—a good man yearning for something 
never attained. He seems further to be foreshadowing his future mission 
of providing the world with a way to a joy he himself could never feel. 


912. Stavrou, C. N. “Religion in Byron’s Don Juan,” pp. 567-594. Care- 
ful analysis of Lord Byron’s adverse comments on religion in Don Juan 
will show his skepticism much more a settled conviction than generally 
conceded, will show him closer to agnosticism than to deism, his poetic 
temperament not preventing him from embracing the dispassionate ra- 
tionalism of Pierre Baylé, David Hume, and Francois Voltaire. His final 
attitude toward religion, if Don Juan provides the answer, might be, 
characterized as “the urbane scepticism of an Anatole France.” Byron 
derides, ridicules, denounces; but while pointing out the fallacies and 
foibles of religious belief, he implies certainly that melioration is necessary. 
and possible, and will be effected if man only will see life as it really is, 
rededicate himself to truth, and face vanity and transiency with love and 
a smile. 


i 
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913. Peckham, Morse. “Recent Studies in Nineteenth-Century English 
Literature,” pp. 595-611. [Critical analyses of books published mainly 
in the United States in 1962. | 

—M. F. Orth 


THOREAU SOCIETY BULLETIN, No. 85, Fall 1963. 


914. Thomas, W. Stephen. “Report of a Conversation with Martin Buber 
on Henry Thoreau,” p. 1. Martin Buber admitted to Thoreauvian influ- 
ence in his youth. He felt that most people today were still enslaved with- 
out their awareness. He said he was puzzled that Thoreau had never 
given directions for carrying cut his principle of civil disobedience. 


915. Kahn, Sholom J. “Thoreau in Israel,” pp. 1-2. Walden is the first 
example of American belles-lettres to be translated for the modern Hebrew 
World Classics series. The “Civil Disobedience” essay will be included in 
the volume. 


916. White, William. “‘A Week’ in the Feinberg Collection,” p. 2. 
The Walt Whitman copy of Thoreau’s A Week on the Comoe and 
Merrimack Rivers, in the Feirberg Collection in Detroit, differs in its 
corrections from another copy recently acquired for the collection. The 
corrections in the Whitman copy appear on pp. 139 and 396. In the 
recently added copy, the emendations occur only on pp. 42 and 263. In 
both volumes the changes are in Thoreau’s hand. 


917. Harding, Walter. “Additions to the Thoreau Bibliography,” p. 3. 


918. Ford, Arther L. “A Correction of Thoreau Bibliography,” p. 3. 
In the Thoreau section of Eight American Authors: A Review of Research 
and Criticism, a quotation font F. B. Sanborn’s introduction to W. H. 
Channing’s Thoreau is misapplied to Thoreau: actually it has application 
only to W. H. Channing. 

—John McKiernan 


TORRE, X:37, January-March 1962. 


919. Maldonado Denis, Manuel. “Sobre la lectura de Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover,” pp. 159-171. In Lady Chatterleys Lover Lawrence is primarily 
concerned with the Western atcitude toward sex and the consequences of 
industrialism on modern man. Sexual love consists of the negation of 
the individuality of each of the lovers, and in the last analysis results in 
the total annihilation of both. This loss of individuality leads to a new 
state where neither embarrassment nor shame exists. The liberation of 
the emotions and their rightful place in the vital economy of the West 
are for Lawrence the reply to the degrading effect of industrialism. On 
occasion the novel borders on the prosaic and the vulgar; nevertheless, 
it contains passages of great pcetic beauty. (In Spanish) 
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, X:40, October-December 1962. 


920. Figueira, Gaston. “Emily Dickinson y el Brasil,” pp. 121-125. 
Because of the transcendence of her lyricism Emily Dickinson desezves 
to rank with Edgar Allan Poe and Walt Whitman. In her hundreds of 
posthumous poems she referred twice to Brazil, somewhat incidentally in 
No. XLIX of the volume called Additional Poems and more intensely in 
No. XII of the section entitled “Life.” Her interest in Brazil probably 
did not come through descriptions by travelers, for her few known friends 
did not visit South America. It is more likely that she became interested 
in Brazil through reading or perhaps through the mere perusal of maps. 
(In Spanish) 


921, Figueroa Berríos, Edwin. “El arte del cuento en How Beautiful 
With Shoes de Wilbur Daniel Steele,” pp. 127-139. In How Beautiful 
With Shoes Steele reveals himself to be a master of the short story of 
classic structure. He unfolds a symbolic story that, although rapid in its 
pace, seems unhurried. The realistic plot distracts the reader's attention 
from the change that is taking place in the mind and soul of the crazed 
male protagonist, Humble Jewett: the contemplation of the beauty of 
poetry, nature, and pure love leading to the contemplation of God Him- 
self, Amarantha is an unlettered country girl who represents eteznal 
poetry and whose blond hair and new shoes signify the purity of love. 
The author indicates his faith in the final salvation of man when in the 
end Amarantha visualizes the poetic and spiritual world of Jewett. The 
theme of the story is the solitude to which a man of spirit is subjected in 
the modern world. (In Spanish) 

—John D., Williams 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE QUARTERLY, IX:1, November 1963. 
(Formerly Basic College Quarterly.) 


922. Sherbo, Arthur. “The Electronic Computer and I; II,” pp. 18-23. 
Computer tests of 1000-word passages from Samuel Johnson have shown 
that it is impossible to distinguish prose styles by such criteria as the 
frequency of use of various parts of speech, the number of monosyllables 
pe passage, the number of different words per passage, and sentence 
ength. A syntactical use code will be tried next. A comparative study 
will also be made of a 175,000 word parliamentary debate report of 
unestablished authorship, one by Johnson, and one by John Hawkes- 
worth; this study will use a 12,500 word vocabulary from each of the 
three, classified into most frequently and very rarely used words, and in 
the context of the report and the language of the time. 

—Hans Gottschalk 


VOPROSII YAZIKOZNANIYE (PROBLEMS OF LINGUISTICS), 
VIII:1, January-February 1959. 


923. Schtieling, D. A. “The Lack of Homogeneity in Grammatical 
Categories,” pp. 55-64. Examples of the present, past, and future tenses 
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of the indicative mood and the perfect-and simple past of the subjunctive 
mood show that, in the English language, a given grammatical category 
can be employed to denote more than one sense. The present tense, for 
instance, may be used to denote not only the present time of an action but 
also the fact that an action is repeated. It may also indicate a state of 
permanence. Various shades of meaning may be expressed by the use of 
the Anglo-Saxon genitive case and by adverbial particles. Parts of speech 
do not necessarily establish a relationship between things, but, rather, 
serve only to name them and the processes which occur between them. (In 
Russian) 

—G. M. K. Franks 


WALT WHITMAN BIRTHPLACE BULLETIN, II:3, April 1960. 


924, Anderson, David D. “Walt Whitman: Nineteenth Century Man,” 
pp. 3-5. Leaves of Grass reveals Whitman’s close relation to his age. 
The poet identifies himself mystically and physically with all Americans 
and with all of their experiences. His verse is concerned with such typical 
P TNA concepts of his time as freedom, progress, and the brotherhood 
of man. 


925. Resnick, Nathan. “Whitman, Democracy and the Rolling Earth,” 
pp. 6-11. Whitman and his Leaves may be the most powerful missile 
ever fired by the United States. The poet’s expression of the American 
Dream, which has “naturally promoted international democracy as a 
practical ideal,” is hailed around the world. 


926. Dyson, Verne. “Where Was Whitman Born?” pp. 13-18. Through 
the years some have insisted that Walt Whitman was born in the home 
of his grandfather Jesse Whitman and not in the house now designated 
as the Walt Whitman birthplace at West Hills. Despite the fact that 
Whitman’s father did not buy the West Hills house until May 20, 1820, 
he must have been renting it at the time of the poet’s birth. The testi- 
mony of both Whitman himself and his sister Mrs. Heyde make it im- 
possible to doubt the authenticity of the West Hills birthplace. 


, II:4, July 1960. 
927. Dyson, Verne. “Flowers from John Whitman Wilder,” pp. 3-8. 
Emory Holloway in Free and Lonesome Heart (New York, 1960) asserts 
that John Whitman Wilder, who died in 1911, was an illegitimate son 
of the poet. Charles Feinberg has produced a letter which seems to deny 
Whitman’s paternity. Holloway rejects the authenticity of this letter. 


928. “The Writings of Emory Holloway,” pp. 9-11. [A bibliography of 
books, pamphlets, articles, chapters, notes, and reviews by Emory Hollo- 


way. |} 


929. Nist, John. “Lilacs for Lincoln,” pp. 12-15. The famed elegies of 
Milton, Gray, Shelley, and Tennyson are inferior to Whitman’s “When 
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Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d.” Some of the chief reasons for the 
greatness of Whitman’s elegy are that it has a great subject, a “superb 
structure,” and a “poetic texture as yet unequalled elsewhere in American 
Literature.” 


930. Whitman, Walter. “Tear Down and Build Over Again,” pp. 16-19. 
Ned ara by Roy E. Lott, Huntington Town Historian—of an 
article from The American Review, November 1845} Characteristic of 
this “utilitarian age” is the tendency to tear down all old structures and 
build new ones. Quite often such tearing down is desirable. But some- 
times “something noble, stout and true” is destroyed for ignoble reasons: 
some citizens want old St. Paul’s Church torn down and rebuilt because 
it is easier to be a good Christian in a luxurious church and because the 
present edifice “mars the elegant beauty of Clirehughs barber shop on 
the opposite corner.” 


, IV:1, October 1960. 


931. Anderson, David D. “Walt Whitman’s Poetic Philosophy,” pp. 3-5. 
Whitman’s poetic philosophy, though never articulated, is that poetry must 
evoke empathy, symbolize the spiritual by the physical, and be spontan- 
eous, organic, and tentative. 


932. Hendrick, George. “Mrs. Davis’ Claim Against the Whitman 
Estate,” pp. 6-7. Mrs. Mary O. Davis, Whitman’s housekeeper on Mickle 
Street in Camden, has been the subject of controversy because of alleged 
monetary injustice which she suffered at the hands of the aged poet. 
Philadelphia newspaper accounts of her suit against the Whitman estate 
for $5,000 suggest that the jury was not impressed by her claims, for she 
received a judgment for only $500. 


933. Kamei, Shunsuka. “Walt Whitman and Takeo Arishima,” pp. 8-12. 
{Part one of two parts} The novelist Takeo Arishima played the most 
important role in the Whitman movement in Japan. As a graduate stu- 
dent at Harvard, Arishima first encountered Leaves of Grass in 1905. 
Later, as lecturer in English at Tohoku University and as a writer of 
essays and novels, Arishima found in Whitman a positive approach to the 
problem of individuality and so avoided the negativity of Zen. 


934, Neilson, Kenneth P. “Calamus: Search and Discover,” pp. 13-19. 
The calamus plant, symbol in Whitman’s poems of manly love, is tracked 
down and finally found in a pond in Lrocheron Park, Long Island. 


935. Dyson, Verne. “A Pilgrimage to Jo Davidson's Statue of Walt 
Whitman at Bear Mountain,” pp. 22-23. Davidson’s statue of Whitman 
stands in a “lonely and lovely spot on the wooded top of the Palisades, 
high above the ever-flowing Hudson.” 
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—, IV:2, January 1961. 


936. ‘Kamei, Shunsuka. “Takeo Arishima’s Two-day Lecture on Whitman 
and His Suicide,” pp. 3-7. [Second of two parts} Arishima’s lecture on 
Whitman, which he gave at several Japanese universities in 1919, continu- 
ed for two days and covered 150 printed pages. The lecture emphasizes 
Whitman’s “loaferism,” lyricism, and incompleteness. Arishima’s suicide 
in 1923 symbolizes “the tragic fate of individualism in Japan” as well as 
“the fate of Whitman in Japan... . Leaves of Grass was handed over 
from poets, critics, and novelists to the hand of scholars of literary 
history.” 


937. Nist, John. “Two American Poets and a Spider,” pp. 8-11. Critics 
would lead one to imagine that Emily Dickinson “is the finest poet since 
Shakespeare.” An examination of a poem by Whitman and one by Emily 
Dickinson on the same topic—a spider—shows that the former’s vision 
“probes the universe; hers the front parlor.” 

938. Grant, Rena V. “The Newly Discovered Whitman Manuscript Col- 
lection,” pp. 13-14. [From the Long-Islander, Huntington, N.Y., Decem- 
ber 15, 1960} The Livezey-Whitman Ms collection, University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, consists chiefly of rough drafts of brief nature 
essays that appear in Specimen Days. Most of the Mss stem from Whit- 
man’s frequent visits with che Stafford family in the New Jersey 
woods between 1876 and 1888. 


939. “Calamus Bibliography,” pp. 15-17. [A list of works dealing with 
the calamus as a plant and the calamus as a poetic image in Whitman’s 
works. } 


940. “Calamus in Music,” pp. 17-18. [A bibliography of musical settings 
of Whitman’s “Calamus” poems. } 
—Thomas Brasher 
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AMERICAN IMAGO, XX:4, Winter 1963. N% 


941. Tuttleton, James W. “Aiken’s ‘Mr. Arcularis’: Psychic Regression 
and the Death Instinct,” pp. 295-314. Conrad Aiken’s “Mr. Arcularis” 
is based on Aiken’s reading of Freud’s Beyond the Pleasure Principle and 
The Interpretation of Dreams and on his own ether-dreams. It drama- 
tizes the struggle—within Mr. Arcularis as he dies on the operating table 
~—between Eros (the life instinct and Thanatos (the death instinct). 
As Thanatos overcomes Eros, the process of Mr. Arcularis’ death is figured 
in four stages of regression——to his childhood, to his mother’s womb, back 
through the phylogenetic evolution of the race, to the moment when | 
Creation sprang from Chaos. At the moment when Mr. Arcularis reaches 
the boundary of Creation/Chaos, Time/Eternity, Thanatos overpowers 
Eros and he dies. 


942. Bradley, Noel. “Phantasy and Theory. Notes on a Seventeenth- 
Century Scholar,” pp. 331-343. John Aubrey’s “brief life” of Francis 
Potter suggests that Potter's attitude toward his father (he hated his 
father and feared castration) unconsciously motivated his adult scientific 
interests. For example, Potter devised a deep well with stairs for a man 
to go down it, propounded a theory of curing diseases by blood trans- 
fusions, and sought to identify the Beast of the book of Revelation. 
Aubrey’s account of the man provides evidence that “a scientific theory 
has a specific unconscious psychodynamic function for its creator.” 


943. Goode, Bill. “How Little the Lady Knew Her Lord. A Note on 
Macbeth,” pp. 349-356. Lady Macbeth is not “the real cause of the 
tragedy” of Macbeth, nor is she the unsexed manipulator of a weak-willed 
husband. She is not aware of the planned assassination of Banquo nor of 
the murder at Macduff’s castle. Manipulated by Macbeth, she assumes 
his guilt, believes herself to have initiated the murders, and breaks under 
the strain. Because she failed to understand Macbeth’s growing neurotic 
belief in his own indestructibility, she is used, confounded, and destroyed. 


944, Durham, John. “The Influence of John Stuart Mill’s Mental Crisis 
on His Thoughts,” pp. 369-384. A. W. Levi's theory, based on the Hol- 
lander Ms of The Autobiography of John Stuart Mill, that Mill’s mental 
crisis of 1826 was the teuk of Mill’s repressed wish for the death of his 
father has a false ring. The facts of Mill’s prior and subsequent relation- 
ship to his father do not bear it out. The cause of the crisis lay in Mill’s 
father’s having imposed on him a method of education which subjected 
his emotions to rigorous repressive analysis prior to their expression. 
Mill’s self-devised therapy was a wholesome synthesis of Benthamite 
analysis and Coleridgean idealism. 

—James W. Tuttleton 


AMERICAN SCHOLAR, XXXII:4, Autumn 1963. 


945. Ward, John William. “Who Was Benjamin Franklin?” pp. 541- 
553. To understand the protean qualities of Franklin’s personality, one 
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should study his Autobiography. Franklin’s many public roles, from 
homespun philosopher to witty cavalier, illustrate the success formula 
described in the Autobiography: a good public appearance rather than 
private reality is the way to wealth and fame. The question “Who was 
Benjamin Franklin?” contains an important lesson. In America, where 
public function rather than private essence is all that matters, men are 
faced with the troublesome problem of not only ““Who’s Who?” but also 
“Who am I?” 


946. Guttmann, Allen. “Jewish Radicals, Jewish Writers,” pp. 563-575. 
Jewish radicals have inevitably rejected Judaism as their religion. This 
fact can be illustrated by earlier Jewish political radicals (Emma Goldman, 
Alexander Berkman) as well as present-day Jewish critics of American 
society (Saul Bellow, Alfred Kazin, Norman Mailer). Since a Jew is by 
definition one who believes in the Judaic religion, these men are not 
Jewish radicals, even though they may think of themselves as Jews. Their 
radicalism has stemmed from their double alienation—their repudiation 
of their Jewish heritage and their inability to accept the idols of the 
Gentile. With the present rapid assimilation of Jews into American 
society, Jewish radicalism will soon come to an end. 

—Henry B. Rule 


APPROACH, No. 48, Summer 1963. 


947. Stefanile, Felix. “Wordsworth and Apollinaire: The Progress of 
Myth,” pp. 4-8. Both Wordsworth’s “Intimations of Immortality” and 
Apollinaire’s “Un Fantome de Nuées” express the feeling that “there hath 
past away a glory from the earth.” 


948. Gray, James. “Hemingway in Piggott,” pp. 30-32. On two occa- 
sions Hemingway lived in Piggott, Arkansas, his second wife’s home 
town; the editor of the local newspaper offers some recollections of him. 


949. Murphy, Carol. “More Lives than One,” pp. 41-44. Joseph Wood 
Krutch’s autobiography reveals a man in search of values in a time when 
the traditional ones have been destroyed by scientific materialism. 


, No. 49, Fall 1963. 


950. Fowler, Albert, and Brother Antoninus. “Dialogue on Holy Vio- 
lence,” pp. 40-44. The amount of violence in Brother Antoninus’s new 
book, The Hazards of Holiness, can be explained, Fowler says, by the 
poet's effort to overcome violence. Brother Antoninus replies that he is 
attracted to violence because it serves God as a part of man’s redemption, 
and that this should be so appalls him. 

—S. J. Sackett 


ARIZONA QUARTERLY, XIX:2, Summer 1963. 


951. Pollak, Felix. “Landing In Little Magazines—Capturing (?) A 
Trend,” pp. 101-115. The distinctions between the little magazines and 
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the slick popular publications are blurring. The history of little magazines 
in this century shows the loss of freedom and excitement that follows 
success. The first two decades mirror the social and aesthetic protests 
against the status quo. In the 20’s intellectual and literary catholicity en- 
compassed both American and European writers. During the 30’s the 
little magazines shifted their emphasis from literature to society, often 
committing themselves to the idealism of the left. In the 40’s the dis- 
illusioned little “mags” became respectable academic publications domi- 
nated by the “new criticism.” During the 50’s few magazines fought 
the trend toward bigness, insipidness, and lack of direction. 


952. Falk, Robert. “Notes On The ‘Higher Criticism’ of Horatio Alger, 
Jr.” pp. 151-167. After years of almost complete neglect, the novels 
of Horatio Alger, Jr., have been revived because they so clearly illustrate 
the American commercial mind. Criticism of his books ranges from 
burlesque to serious Freudian analysis. But the most important and still 
inadequately treated aspect of Alger’s books is their role in creating the 
American business mind of the 19th century. Alger fuses the Protestant 
and capitalistic ethics, reintroducing into the dream of success some of 
the older idealism discarded by the rationalistic Franklin. Alger’s books 
foreshadow the modern business novels because of his creation of the 
boy-hero whose success is a sign of God’s favor and a reward for virtue, 
rather than the result of rugged individualism and struggle. 


, XIX:3, Autumn 1963. 


953. Saul, George Brandon. “Strange Gods and Far Places: The Short 
Stories of Lord Dunsany,” pp. 197-210. Most of Lord Dunsany’s short 
stories fall into two large groups, the early first-person tales of wonder 
which are highly romantic in both content and style, and the later stories, 
beginning with The Travel Tales of Mr. Joseph Jorkens (1931), which 
retain an exotic, bizzare, and fantastic content but display a realistic 
matter-of-factness in tone and style. Although his tales are often senti- 
mental, sometimes even silly, Lord Dunsany wrote a large body of stories 
that merit attention because of their ingenious and high-hearted evoca- 
tion of the world of the wonderful and the strange in a colorful and 


musical prose. 
—R. J. Ward 


BEGEGNUNG, XVIII:11, November 1963. 


954. Schaefer, Hans Joachim. “Zum Verständnis amerikanischer Dra- 
matik,” pp. 318-322. Before World War I American dramatists merely 
adapted or imitated their European predecessors. Eugene O'Neill was 
the first to add some originality without discarding the European tradi- 
tion altogether. His plays contain a powerful drive constdensbly simpli- 
fied to produce naive, honest pictures of everyday life. Thornton Wilder 
adds to this another theme: transparent everyday affairs as magic sym- 
bolism explaining the secret of life. This applies also to the plays of 
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Tennessee Williams. Another important theme in American drama is 
the dignity and value of the individual. The audience should feel that 
it is their problems and their life which is acted before their eyes. (In 
German) 


, XIX:2, February 1964, 


955. Wohlfarth, Paul. “Die englische Schule in Geschichte und Aufbau,” 
pp. 54-58. Among those who gave a fresh impetus to the English Public 
School in the 19th century was Thomas Arnold who was headmaster in 
Rugby from 1828 to 1842. His life and work gave rise to the poem 
Rugby Chapel by his son Matthew Arnold, to a widely popular biography 
by Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, and to Thomas Hughes’s novel Tom Brown's 
Schooldays. (In German) 

—K. P. Jochum 


BOOK COLLECTOR, XII:4, Winter 1963. 


956. Foxon, David. “John Cleland and the Publication of Memoirs of 
a Woman of Pleasure,” pp. 476-487. The earliest known advertisements 
are November 21, 1748 (for Vol. I), and February 14-16, 1749 (for Vol. 
II), but prosecution did not begin until November 1749. The Public 
Record Office contains Cleland’s own letter of defense [here printed} 
and a statement showing that the imprint “G. Fenton” was a cover for 
Fenton Griffiths, the brother of Ralph Griffiths; but the author and 
publisher were not too intimidated to issue a condensation, Memoirs of 
Fanny Hill, in March 1750. The first edition of the original work may 
be identified as the one with an oval woodcut on the title page and a 
sodomitical passage on pp. 177-179. [Illustrated] 


957. Brown, T. J. “English Literary Autographs XLVIII: Wilfred 
Owen, 1893-1918,” p. 489. Most of the Owen Mss are in BM Add. Mss 
43720-1, but a number are still held by Owen’s family and friends. 
The fair copy of the closing lines of “Strange Meeting” [here sea 
contains a few important changes, and a fragmentary draft of it is on 
the kind of paper Owen was using in early December 1917. 


958. Bliss, Carey S. “Poe and Sarah Helen Whitman,” p. 490. The 
Huntington Library has Poe’s bound copy of the Broadway Journal, pre- 
sented by him to Sarah Whitman. 


959. Hall, P. E. “A Latin Translation of Tennyson’s In Memoriam,” pp. 
490-492. An unrecorded anonymous privately-printed translation (1861) 
of In Memoriam (with O.A.S. at the foot of the spine) was done by 
Oswald Augustus Smith of Blendon Hall. 


960. Taylor, John Russell. “The Hotten Piracy of Tennyson's Poems 
MDCCCXXX-MDCCCXXKXIII,” pp. 492-493. An interleaved copy of 
J. C. Hotten’s piracy annotated by J. Dykes Campbell suggests that in con- 
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trast to Thomas J. Wise’s account in his Tennyson bibliography, Camp- 
bell edited the text for Hotten without knowing the circumstances of its 
publication. 


961. Brown, T. J. “The Autograph of Arnold’s ‘Sohrab and Rustum,’” 
p. 494. The autograph of Z. 109-467 is now in Balliol College, Ms 440. 


962. Johns, F. A. “Arthur Waley’s Chinese Poems, 1916,” p. 494, 
Waley, in the introduction to the 1962 edition of 170 Chinese Poems, de- 
scribes the genesis of his anonymous 1916 book of 52 translations; about 
50 copies were printed, and a list of 61 candidates to receive the volume 
is in one of Waley's notebooks now at Rutgers. 

—G. Thomas Tanselle 


CANADIAN LITERATURE, No. 15, Winter 1963. 


963. Birney, Earle. “A. J. M. S., pp. 46. A. J. M. Smith has proved 
to be “less fertile’ than most other Canadian poets because he turned 
from creative to critical leadership. He became Canada’s “first antholo- 
gist of professional stature” and the first of the critics whose opinions 
were “based on a close, sympathetic reading of . . . Canadian writing from 
its beginnings” and on “a sophisticated awareness of contemporary criti- 
cal ideas in the larger society of Europe and the United States.” He has 
been “both historian and shaper” of Canadian literature. 


964. Fuller, Roy. “A Poet of the Century,” pp. 7-10. By arranging his 
Collected Poems (1962) by subject, rather than by chronology, Smith 
“obscured his progress as a poet.” He has managed to avoid either being 
bogged down by “strict traditional forms” or “‘strict’ vers libre,” and 
being dominated by “the new-found social concerns of the poetry of the 
thirties.” Smith moved from his “rather bloodless and formalistic early 
imagism” to the “often remarkably universal statements” of his later 
verse. 


965. Wilson, Milton. “Second and Third Thoughts about Smith,” pp. 
11-17. Smith seems “born to be an anthologizer,” not of the familiar 
and well-proved, but of “the dubious, the unpromising, the untried and 
the provincial,” as if to show his readers that “such choice is both possi- 
ble and necessary.” His own “Jong-sustained, inventive, and remarkably 
varied output fis} certainly equal in range to that of any Canadian poet 
of his generation.” 


966. Davies, Marilyn. “The Bird of Heavenly Airs,” pp. 27-39. Much 
of Douglas Le Pan’s poetry is concerned with “those rare personalities 
who actively respond to the challenge which a life lived for humanity 
brings.” Thus the heron and the “stranger” in The Nimbus and the 
“bird of heavenly airs” in The Wounded Prince are “the precious few” 
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because they "crave personal involvement rather than escape.” Le Pan’s 
poetry reveals a writer “unafraid of passion” in an era of much “cold and 
chromium-plated verse.” 


967. Lee, Alvin. “A Turn to the Stage,” pp. 40-51. Originally known 
primarily as a poet and short-story writer, James Reaney has written in 
the last four years the libretto for a chamber opera, A One Man Masque, 
and three comedies. Reaney does not write tragedy, probably because of 
a “considerable ironic detachment.” The detachment results instead in 
satire, which shows that his aim is “moral” and “redemptive.” 


968. Watson, Wilfred. “An Indigenous World” (rev.-art., James Reaney, 
The Killdeer and Other Plays), pp. 64-66. Reaney’s volume of plays 
suggests “that in James Reaney Canada has found its first major poet,” 
assuming this term means a writer who can “create a world that is entire- 
ly his own.” Reaney creates a world which “invites comparisons with 
Dickens [and} Kakfa,” but it is “genuinely Canadian and his own.” 
—John Patton 


CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR, XLVI:4, Winter 1963. 


969. Hampton, Charles C. “Contemporary Drama for the Parish,” pp. 
312-316, As “it is better for the church to produce negative drama that 
elicits a genuine religious response from its audience than to do positive 
drama that elicits none,” contemporary playwrights can be included with- 
in the church’s pale on their own terms by admitting that “a religious 
drama is any drama that deals with man at the same depth at which reli- 
gion deals with him.” While the best modern plays offer no salvation, 
they deprive man of the hope of saving himself and demonstrate the 
failure of humanism. They show what life is like without God. 


970. Spanos, William V. “Christian Drama and the Contemporary Re- 
ligious Consciousness: A Response to Mr. Hampton,” pp. 317-323. 
Hampton's definition evacuates the term “religious” of meaning. The 
contemporary pe is to discover a satisfactory resolution to the 
awareness of alienation. Neither a purely descriptive drama nor one of- 
fering a non-Christian answer to the modern dilemma will do. The 
Christian artist is forced by the fact of the Incarnation to see the present 
as both containing the past and pointing ahead. Christian drama is at 
once concrete and universal, presenting simultaneously man’s existential 
predicament and the Christian resolution. The Canterbury Festival (estab- 
lished in 1928) has produced “a fairly large body of genuinely poetic 
Christian drama.” 

—A. G. Newell 


COLLEGE ENGLISH, XXV:4, January 1964.” 


971. O'Connor, William Van. “Parody as Criticism,” pp. 241-248. “One 
of the functions of parody is to make us see, or better, let us experience, 
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the nature of a style and subject, and their excesses.” Thus, parody be- 
comes a “valuable form of criticism,” and, in the case of self-parody, of 
self-criticism. 


972. Reiss, Edmund. “The Final Irony of the Pardoner’s Tale,” pp. 260- 
266. Chaucer’s pardoner is quite aware of the disparity between his words 
and the ideal he preaches, and “is explicitly telling the pilgrims that al- 
though he is a wretched, thieving hypocrite, he knows that his sermon 
is good and true, that they should note what he says, not what he does.” 
The irony lies in the pilgrims’ rejection of the pardoner’s sermon and 
words about Christian salvation because of the conduct of the man. The 
irony is further sharpened because the pardoner embodies the particular 
sins of the pilgrims themselves. Thus their rejection of the man illustra- 
tes their total lack of self-knowledge. 


973. Bruner, Marjorie W. “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow: A Mytho- 
logical Parody,” pp. 274-283. In Irving’s “rollicking parody of ancient 
Greek myths,” Brom Bones is Hercules, Katrina is Demeter, and Ichabod 
a combination of the river god Acheloos and “a burlesque of a worship- 
per of one of the Greek Mysteries.” The music, dancing, and food at the 
Van Tassels’ suggest the rituals of the “Greek Mysteries at Eleusis and 
Dionysos”; Ichabod’s journey is “equivalent to the Eleusinian symbolic 
journey to Hades.” 


974, Mills, Barriss. “Old Times on the Mississippi as an Initiation 
Story,” pp. 283-289. This is one of Twain’s few unified works. The 
unifying motif is that of an initiation experience—‘‘the account of a boy’s 
becoming a man as he moves from innocence and ignorance, through the 
difficult process of acquiring knowledge of the world, to the practical 
but somewhat disillusioning wisdom of adulthood.” ‘This process of 
change is reflected in the boy’s changing attitudes toward the Mississippi, 
which he navigates from youth to adulthood. 

—Elton F. Henley 


CORNHILL, No. 1038, Winter 1963-1964. 


975. Wheelock, John Hall. “The Fourth Voice of Poetry,” pp. 437-442. 
To the three voices of poetry categorized by T. S. Eliot can be added a 
fourth voice, an impersonal voice, not his own, speaking through the 
poet out of some older wiser Self in which all selves are included. This 
voice pas through lines that have not been invented so much as dis- 
covered, as if the poet were an instrument through which another, pro- 
founder, voice found expression. : 
—Robert Yackshaw 


CRITIQUE, XIX:192, May 1963. 


976. Piel, Jean. “Colin Macinnes. Un été australien,” p. 472. In his 
new novel Macinnes has for the first time captured the true Australian 
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spirit, that strange combination of frontier life and conformism. Unlike 
D. H. Lawrence's Kangaroo, this work is a picture of the country as it 
really is. (In French) 


, XIX:193, June 1963. 


977. Mackworth, Cecily. “Dylan Thomas et la double vision,” pp. 500- 
516. Dylan Thomas's present reputation among the younger poets is 
somewhat tarnished by his romanticism: he has many bad imitators who 
have been attracted by his Celtic mysticism, which has roots in W. B. Yeats 
and William Blake. The essentials of the basic Thomas myth are a God 
of Law, prenatal damnation, and damnation’s two earthly instruments, 
masculine sex and feminine sacrifice. To this first vision of life is added 
the second, that of the creative tension arising from the ambiguous con- 
flict of the interior life of the imagination and external reality. His alleg- 
ed obscurity, viewed in the light of this ambiguous vision, becomes an 
integral part of his work. (In French) 

—William M. Jones 


, XIX:198, November 1963. 


978. Astre, Georges-Albert. “Notes,” pp. 1020-1021. Aidan Higgins, 
Irish euthor of La mort que l'on se donne, like Samuel Beckett is shamed 
by the sordid in man, fascinated by the absurd. There is, however, in 
Higgins, some of the latent symbolism and allegory of Ingmar Bergman, 
mingled occasionally with Irish romanticism. He has achieved a great 
deal in his first novel. (In French) 

—William M. Jones 


DICKENSIAN, LIX :339, Winter 1963. 


979. Collins, Philip. “Dickens on Ghosts. An Uncollected Article,” 
Pp- 5-14. [This article reprints, with introduction and notes, an unfinish- 
ed piece in The Examiner (1848).]} 


980. Carlton, William J. “Dickens Studies French,” pp. 21-27. We may 
judge his progress in learning French through his letters. He studied it 
while at Wellington House, possibly under Augustin Prévost who has 
traits similar to Charles Darnay. 


981. Phillips, George L. “Dickens and the Chimney-Sweepers,” pp. 28- 
44, Dickens in Sketches by Boz (1834), Little Dorrit, and articles about 
chimney-sweeps (1836) showed the various customs of the trade. Oliver 
Twist satitizes the legal use of orphans by sadistic masters; Dombey and 
Son describes their opinions and Martin Chuzzlewit their fortunes. Later 
references are to the period before 1842 when some reforms were institut- 


ed. 


982. Morley, Malcolm. “More About Crummles,” pp. 51-56. Thomas 
D. Davenport is the original of Vincent Crummles; his daughter Jean 
was an infant prodigy. [Data about him are included.} 
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983. Coolidge, Archibald C. “Dickens and Latitudinarian Christianity,” 
pp. 57-60. In the 40’s Dickens shared an interest in the current religious 
controversy, and was influenced later by Arnold, who favored the New 
Testament and its attitudes toward life as against religious formalism. 
Veiling the issues in his novels, Dickens showed self-developing virtue, 
expedient submissiveness, sincerity, good manners, and family life as 
most important. Dombey and Son deals with pride and its effects. It 
and David Copperfield show an introspection fostered by painful person- 
al experience. Edwin Drood explores the insolvency of religious institu- 
tions and mere forms. 


, LTX:340, Spring 1963. 


984. Collins, Philip. “Dickens on Chatham: An Uncollected Piece,” pp. 
69-73. “One Man in a Dockyard” is a description of Chatham not found 
in the collected works. It appeared in Household Words, September 6, 
1851, and had the collaboration of R. H. Horne. [The article is reprint- 
ed. } 


985. Fielding, K. J. “Dickens Criticism: A Symposium,” pp. 73-77. We 
need to study the contemporary scene and Dickens's comment on it through 
his allusions. We must define Dickens’s position in relation to his culture. 
He is worth studying as a historical figure as well as a novelist. His 
religious views must be related to popular religion. 


986. Carlton, William J. “George Hogarth—A Link with Scott and 
Dickens,” pp. 78-89. Hogarth, Dickens's father-in-law, was an advisor 
to Ballantyne, Scott's printer, and contributor to and editor of various 
papers, especially in music criticism. For 20 years from 1845, he was 
music and drama critic of The Daily News. His contemporaries approved 
his judicious knowledge and fairness. Dickens’s attacks after separating 
from his daughter, Catherine, pained him considerably. 


987. Brook, Harold F. and Jean R. “Dickens in Shaw,” pp. 93-99. 
Shaw’s allusions to Dickens, whom he appreciated, show that Pickwick 
was most popular with him, but Bleak House was quoted most extensive- 
ly, and Pecksniff most referred to as a character. Shaw found criticism 
of life combined with fantasy and humor in Dickens. Characters are 
modelled upon those of Dickens and characterizing devices such as names, 
repeated phrases, or idiosyncratic speech are taken from him. But Shaw 
disliked Dickens’s plot mechanisms, sentimental assumptions, and ro- 
manticism. l 


988. Gibson, Frank A. “Why Those ‘Papers, ” pp. 99-101. The Pick- 
wick Papers are not actually cited but are only to be recollected. “The 
Stroller’s Tale” is the only officially recognized one. “Master Humphrey's 
Clock” was in the same vein, intended for a weekly magazine, but as 
circulation fell off, Dickens carried it on as The Old Curiosity Shop. 
The papers were written for fillers, but make good film technique. 
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989. Peyrouton, N. C. “The Life of Our Lord,” pp. 102-112. Dickens’s 
Children’s New Testament (1846) has an Arnoldian, liberal Anglican or 
even Unitarian Christianity. It stresses the humanity of Christ and the 
importance of the family. Possibly it is not docttinal or theological be- 
cause it was intended for children, originally only Dickens’s own children. 


990. Stedman, Jane W. “Child Wives of Dickens,” pp- 112-118. These 
women are artless and charming, and have similar physical attributes. Pos- 
sessing impractical accomplishments, fond of their fathers, and affection- 
ate, they are generally bases in marriage. Innocence is equated with im- 
practicality, immaturity, and sexlessness. Bella Wilfer shows, under the 
influence of Ellen Ternan upon Dickens, the development from child to 
wife, though without deep intellectual change. She moves by clichés. 


991. Lovett, Robert W. “Mr. Spectator in Bleak House,” p. 124. Spec- 
tator papers #440 and #450 provide a trait of John Jarndyce and a de- 
scription of addiction to compound interest appfied to the Smallweeds. 


992. Morley, Malcolm. ‘Private Theatres and Boz,” pp. 119-123. [This 
article describes various private theaters (1833) mentioned in Sketches by 
Boz as noticeable for displaying young talents for a fee.] 


, LIX:341, Autumn 1963. 


993. Carlton, William J. “ ‘Old Nick’ at Devonshire Terrace: Dickens 
Through French Eyes in 1843,” pp. 138-144. In 1843 Dickens was visited 
by the editors of the Revue Britannique. He was estimated by P. E. D. 
Forgues (whom he called “Old Nick”) as a purely instinctive writer 
whose manner might have been taken to indicate another occupation. 


994. Collins, Philip. “Dickens in Conversation,” pp. 145-155. Dickens 
acted to an ideal in public; in private he chatted freely. In the 1830's as 
he matured, he rarely talked about art, philosophy or science, but liked 
theatricals, ghost stories, and current questions. He never commanded 
epigrams, nor showed in repartée. His success was in tone rather than 
in pene. His anecdotes were better than those in his books, with a 
wide range of tones, voices, gestures. 


995. Dettelbach, Cynthia. “Bird Imagery in Bleak House,” pp. 177-181. 
The characters are clothed in bird virtues or vices as in an Aesop's fable, 
and each of Miss Flite’s birds is associated with a character. Dickens 
associates bird with the plot in various ways: the fashionable world is a 
product of taxidermy, Lady Dedlock has her flights until her last des- 
perate one, Skimpole sings in a gilded cage, Esther Summerson carries 
a bird away from her childhood, becomes a guardian hen and associates 
men with birds. Tom-All-Alones is a rookery. The various parasites are 
birds of prey. Miss Flite frees them all after the chancery judgment, but 
even then it is too late, for they will all die. 

—R. E. Wiehe 


DURHAM UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, LVI:1, December 1963. 


996. Swanston, Hamish. “The Second "Temple, ” pp. 14-22. Despite 
current critical denial that Crashaw’s The Temple is significantly indebt- 
ed to Herbert, the influence of Herbert can be seen in three ways: (1) 
the use of language, as shown in the poets’ methods of handling metaphor; 
(2) the relation between Herbert's conceits and Crashaw’s conceptualism; 
and (3) their common tendency to relate the sensible to the suprasensible. 

—Arnold B. Fox 


ENCORE, X:5, September-October 1963. 


997. Rogoff, Gordon. “The Brig,” pp. 20-25. The Brig, a first play by 
Kenneth H. Brown, is a happening with order. It deals not just with a 
national scandal, but presents the eventless events of days in the brig. It 
is something far more than the standard “problem-solution” drama; it 
manages to create a felt identity on the part of the audience. This identity 
is achieved partly because, though written, the text of the play is only a 
notation function, not written literature. 


998. Mottram, Eric. “Men and Gods,” pp. 26-44. Eugene O’Neill’s one- 
act play Hughie dramatizes a major O'Neill theme, “the destructive 
competitions of love and money in capitalist democracy.” The play is 
in many ways a recapitulation of his larger works. The necessity of illu- 
sion, the voyage quest, the identity motif are all present in compressed 
form. A survey of his work shows that his characters at first were “vic- 
tim-heroes; later they are compassionately drawn survivors of catastrophe 
and meaninglessness, freed from inappropriate shackles of tragedy and 
applied philosophy.” 


999. Garforth, John. “Poetry and All That Jazz,” pp. 45-51. The poetry 
of Pete Brown and Michael Horowitz shows the virtues of the “Poetry and 
Jazz” form, yet it submits to “every temptation which the medium offers.” 
The origins of the form are still debated, but with its introduction into the 
theater there is hope that it may do something to keep the theater from 
becoming only a place of “middle class relaxation.” 

—William M. Jones 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE NOTES, I:1, September 1963. 


1000. Robbins, Russell Hope. “Isabel: A Riddling Mistress,” pp. 1-4. 
An acrostic love lyric of the 15th century, written on the fly-leaf of a 
Rosa Anglica of Johannes de Gaddesden, could be either a traditional 
puzzle or an original composition. 


1001. Candeleria, Frederick H. “The Necklace of Wyatt’s ‘Diere,’”’ 
pp. 45. Wyatt’s “Noli me tangere, for Cesars I ame,” the penultimate 
line of his seventh sonnet, echoes XX John 17 and an epigram of Askle- 
piades. 
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1002. McLane, Paul E. “Spenser and the Primitive Church,” pp. 6-11. 
Spenser was a romantic in finding his ideal priest in the distant past, a 
priest both celibate and monastic. This pre-Reformation priest did not 
possess virtues sought by Puricans of the Anglican Church. 


1003. Brophy, James. ‘‘Shakespeare’s ‘Saucy Jacks, ” pp. 11-13. An 
understanding of the “jacks” of the virginal indicates that in Sonnet 128 
Shakespeare did not confuse ‘jacks’ with “keys.” 


1004. De Lisle, Harold F. “Structure in Part I of Pope’s Essay on Criti- 
cism,” pp. 14-17. Pope has constructed Part I of his Essay according to 
traditional divisions of the classical oration. 


1005. Seronsy, Cecil C.’ “Sir Politic Would-Be in Laputa,” pp. 17-24. 
Ben Jonson’s Volpone, in which Sir Politic Would-Be shows an inclina- 
tion for fantastic projects anc for supposed conspiracies, may be an im- 
portant source for parts of Bcok II of Gulliver's Travels. 


1006. Forster, H. B. “The Ordination of Edward Young,” pp. 24-28. 
Edward Young was ordained a deacon on December 20, 1724, and ad- 
mitted to the priesthood on June 9, 1728, after his appointment as Chap- 
lain to the King on April 30, 1728. 


1007. Knapp, Lewis M., and Lillian de la Torre. “Smollett, MacKercher, 
and the Annesley Claimant,” pp. 28-33. Smollett’s account of the Annes- 
ley case in Peregrine Pickle most probably came from Daniel Mac- 
Kercher himself. 


1008. Lauber, John. “The Contrast: A Study in the Concept of Inno- 
cence,” pp. 33-37. Tyler, in his-comedy, discredits European sophistica- 
tion in favor of American innocence and simplicity and thus anticipates 
Henry James. 


1009. Green, David Bonnell. “Charles Lamb, Bradbury and Evans, and 
the Title of The Last Essays-of Elia,” pp. 37-40. The title for Lamb’s 
Last Essays of Elia appears in a hitherto unpublished note to Bradbury 
and Evans. 


1010. Bradley, John L. “Henry Mayhew and Father William,” Pp. 40- 
42. Henry Mayhew rewrote Southey’s poem, “The Old Man’s Comforts,” 
by replacing fairly complex words with monosyllabic words so that children 
might better comprehend the poem. 


1011. ‘White, William. “Whitman on American Poets: An Uncollected 
Piece,” pp. 42-43. A clipping of 1885 with Whitman’s autograph in the 
margin summarizes his estimate of Bryant, Emerson, Longfellow, and 
Whittier. 
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1012. Smith, Grover. “A Source for Hopkins’ ‘Spring and Fall’ in The 
Mill on the Floss,” pp. 43-46. “Spring and Fall” was possibly founded 
on the hair-cropping episode in Eliot’s novel. 


1013. Stone, Edward. “Crane and Zola,” pp. 46-47. Jim Conklin’s 
death scene can be traced to Coupeau’s death in L’Assommoir. 


1014. Gerber, Helmut E. “Hardy's The Well-Beloved as a Comment on 
the Well-Despised,” pp. 48-53. The Well-Beloved, with its contrast 
between Pierston, the sculptor, and Somers, the painter, and with its con- 
cluding paragraph, is Hardy’s valedictory to novel-writing. 

—O. W. Frost 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM, XIV:1, January 1964. 


1015. Dawson, S. W. “Scrutiny and the Idea of a University,” pp. 1-9. 
Scrutiny was an organic growth in which the individual judgments of 
different critics coalesced into the Scrutiny “line.” Its practice rejected 
the concept of “taste” and denied the view that critical judgment is made 
by abstractly formulated standards. It presupposed an audience capable 
of some degree of collaborative effort. It constituted a sustained critique 
of the tendencies of modern society, culture and education, and preserved 
(as nowhere else) the idea of a university. Its jargon and cultural pessim- 
ism display the faults of its virtues. 


1016. Bateson, F. W. “The Alternative to Scrutiny,” pp. 10-20. Like 
Scrutiny, Essays in Criticism was born out of a sense of local academic 
futility. The inner group of Scrutiny, unlike the strongly Left-wing con- 
tributors to the earlier Calendar of Modern Letters (of which Scrutiny 
was considered the successor), was strictly non-political. Scrutiny publish- 
ed very little creative work. Leavis and his associates achieved Arnold’s 
essential disinterestedness. At its best, Leavis’s criticism is “just.” The 
democratic basis of the collaborative group seems never to have been 
recognized, for Leavis was too much a eae and too little a chairman. 


1017. Trodd, Kenneth. “Report from the Younger Generation,” pp. 
21-32. Scrutiny’s image reflects the schizoid aspects of Leavis’s own repu- 
tation: brilliant criticism and bitter abuse. Total hostility to the Scratiny 
movement still exists (e.g., C. S. Lewis, Helen Gardner). Scrutiny was 
directly inspired by the Calendar of Modern Letters and Mrs. Leavis’s 
Fiction and the Reading Public; its assumptions were based on Leavis’s 
pamphlet Mass Civilization and Minority Culture, which formulated the 
“organic community complex.” For all its failings in scholarship, Scrutiny 
was alone in consistently exposing the futility of Marxist thinking. Away 
from the peaks of critical achievement the movement’s larger presupposi- 
tions were ill-assimilated and complacently maintained. The organic 
community idea incorporates a reactionary pessimistic élitism, and its use 
masks an endemic conceptual sleight-of-hand. 
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1018. Knight, G. Wilson. “Scrutiny and Criticism,” pp. 32-36. Scrutiny 
performed a fine, but limited, task in concentrating on the essential liter- 
ary product. It emphasized a certain kind of “linguistic virility” as cor- 
relative to “a mind-state of maturity and poise”; anything which did not 
exhibit this quality was dismissed, no plea regarding themes, symbols, 
atmosphere or revelation being admitted in extenuation. Too often 
Scrutiny seemed to limit the cultural values of literature to the sociological 
and the moral. 


1019. Vaizey, John. “Scrutiny and Education,” pp. 36-42. Scrutiny in- 
tended to influence education and succeeded, yet it was a professional 
journal for English specialists. Its educational dogma was concerned 
chiefly with schools producing university material and claimed for English 
a superiority over other subjects. Its organic community ideal led it ro- 
mantically to oppose education as vocational training. Its radical surface 
covered intense reaction, and its intellectual pretensions and narrow terms 
of reference limited its total effect. 


1020. Southall, Raymond. “The Personality of Sir Thomas Wyatt,” pp. 
43-64. Wyatt is the most important English poet between Chaucer and 
Elizabeth's reign. His sentiments seem conventional but express an ur- 
gently personal complaint; the poetry is a psychological drama of inner 
distress. The generalities of the courtly love convention become conven- 
ient fiction as the action of the poetry locates itself in Wyatt’s mind. The 
poems give order and stability to Wyatt’s preoccupation with insecurity; 
they transform his psychological predicament into the order and stability 
of art. This is best exemplified in “It may be good.” 


1021. Slepian, B., and L. J. Morrissey. “What is Fanny Hills?” (rev.-art., 
John Cleland, Memoirs of a Woman of Pleasure), pp. 65-75. A study 
of the novel’s structure, themes, and rhetoric proves that the Memoirs is 
not just pornography, but that it has real literary worth. The book does 
not progress from the mildly to the highly stimulating as would the 
merely pornographic. Cleland argues for the value of experience, of 
reason and self-control, and of love. The novel operates at two levels: 
Fanny describes the sexual experiences from which she learns, while 
Cleland, with a wealth of metaphor, steps back for a comic look at sex. 

i —A. G. Newell 


ETUDES ANGLAISES, XVI:3, July-September 1963. 


1022. Hagopian, John V. “The Technique and Meaning of Lionel Trill- 
ing’s The Other Margaret,” pp. 225-229. The meaning of The Other 
Margaret is perhaps most aptly described by. Trilling’s own statement in 
The Liberal Imagination that “the greatness of fiction and its practical 
usefulness [lies} in its unremitting work of involving the reader himself 
in the moral life, inviting him to put his own motives under examination, 
suggesting that reality is not as his conventional education has led him to 
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see it.” In this story both Elwin and Margaret are “morally educated,” and 
Trilling develops his theme by delineating the conflict between the vision 
of age and innocence of youth, as seen through the eyes of age. 


1023. Dierickx, J. “Le Théme de la Chute dans les Romans de W. Gold- 
ing,” pp. 230-242. Not only do Golding’s novels reveal an interest in 
teligion, but quite specifically they demonstrate his preoccupation with the 
Fall—of Satan and especially of Man—and the related themes of pride, 
revolt, innocence lost, and evil triumphant. However, Golding’s fallen 
angels inspire not so much horror as compassion, and even admiration, 
as we recognize in them our common humanity. Paradoxically, the final 
effect glorifies Man rather than vilifies him. (In French) 


1024. Lagarde, Fernand. “Les Emprunts de John Webster,” pp. 243- 
250. Many of Webster’s critics in the past have neglected to comment 
on his borrowing from the work of other writers. This, however, is no 
longer possible since the publication of R. W. Dent’s indispensable John 
Webster's Borrowing, which indicates the scope and range of the dra- 
matist’s indebtedness. Possibly, Dent’s list is incomplete, but the deficiency 
has been remedied by noting a number of borrowings which Dent had 
evidently overlooked. (In French) 


1025. King, Bruce. “Absalom and Achitophel: Machiavelli and the 
False Messiah,” pp. 251-254. Dryden scholars have long been aware that 
Achitophel’s advice to Absalom contains echoes of the temptation of Adam 
and Christ in Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained. More recently it has 
been suggested that these allusions point to a similarity between Achitophel 
and Satan, and, ironically, between Absalom and the Messiah. It has not 
been generally noticed, however, that Dryden’s purpose in using the 
Christ imagery was to suggest another parallel, to the outbreak of reli- 
gious Messianism in 17th-century England. In this context it is clear 
that Absalom is deluded into believing that he is the savior of his people, 
seduced by the Machiavellian advice of Achitophel. 


1026. Coustillas, P. “George Gissing à Manchester,” pp. 255-261. Re- 
search among the archives of Manchester University has brought to light 
some significant documents in relation to Gissing’s early life. In particu- 
lar, four letters from J. George Black and two extracts from the Minutes 
of the Proceeding of the Senate [the texts of which are included], de- 


scribe what the Senate called Gissing’s “profligate courses,’ and give an 
account of the reasons for his expulsion from the university. (In French) 


1027. Bosano, J. “Richard Hughes,” pp. 262-269. Hughes’s The Fox in 
the Attic, recently translated into French under the title Le Renard dans 
le grenier, is the first part of a chronicle called The Human Predicament, 
which will span the years 1923-1940. The first part is a novel abounding 
in richness and subtlety, but is perhaps not quite up to the standard of 
the second episode, The White Crow, which is characterized by greater 
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humcrous detachment. Certainly, what Hughes has already written leads 
one to anticipate great things, and it is to be hoped that we do not have 
to wait too long for the sequels, in spite of the author’s own admission 
that he is “such a slow writer.’ (In French) 

—John Munro 


EXPLICATOR, XXII:3, November 1963. 


1028. Coanda, Richard. “Howells’ The Rise of Silas Lapham,’ Item 16. 
Though his diabolic characteristics are muted, Milton K. Rogers plays the 
role of devil-like tempter to Lapham. 


1029. Combellack, C. R. B. "Frost's “The Oven Bird, ” Item 17. The 
central statement of the poer: is that the oven bird is enabled to sing 
after the spring has past because “he knows how . . . to make a song out 
of loss and melancholy.” 


1030. Stevens, Sister Mary Dcminic, O. P. “Hopkins’ “That Nature Is a 
Heraclitean Fire,’ ’’ Item 18. As an alternative to W. H. Gardner's Em- 
pedoclean reading, the poem may be interpreted in terms of scholastic 
philosophy and the antithesis cf fire and water in Heraclitean philosophy. 


1031. Parish, John E. “Donre’s ‘Holy Sonnets, XIN, ” Item 19. The 
poem is intended to present an example of an argument based on an “un- 
warranted assurance of salvation.” 


1032. Eckley, Wilton. “Whitman’s ‘A Noiseless Patient Spider, ” Item 
20. The poem describes the manner in which the poet’s soul comes to 
encompass the world and impose on it an order of its own. 


1033. Barry, James D. ‘‘Robinson’s ‘Firelight, ” Item 21. The ironic 
sestet reveals that the Eden which the ar seem to inhabit is maintain- 
ed only by an illusion of the sort created by flickering firelight. 


1034. Gale, Robert L. ‘James’ ‘The Middle Years, II, ” Item 22. The 
printing of the Roman numeral I after the title of the story in the revised 
edition is intended as a joke oa the reader; the discovery that there is no 
second part emphasizes that a elief in a second chance is indeed an illu- 
sion. 


1035. Margolis, John D. “Salinger’s The Catcher in the Rye,” Item 23. 
Holden is not a static character; in his realization during the carousel 
scene that he cannot catch the children who wish to grab for the gold 
ring, Holden moves toward mazurity. 


, XXII:4, Decemb=2r 1963. 


1036. Fryxell, Lucy Dickinson [a], and Virginia H. Adair {b}. “Brown- 
ing’s ‘Soliloquy of the Spanisk Cloister,’ 6572,” Item 24. {a} The rose- 
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acacia” of line 69 is a satiric reference to Brother Lawrence. [b]} The 
rose-acacia represents not only an ironic reference to Brother Lawrence 
but an allusion to the heresy of the Acacians. 


` 1037. Helton, Tinsley. “Shakespeare's Love’s Labour's Lost, V, ii, 940- 
941,” Item 25. The meaning of the enigmatic reference to Mercury and 
Apollo is that “the news of the King of France’s death . . . is harsh in 
that it terminates the interval of light-hearted festivity that has consti- 
tuted the play's action.” 


1038. Barton, Cynthia. ‘Cummings’ ‘Memorabilia, ” Item 26. The 
structure of the poem derives from the opening injunction to “stop look 
& listen,” introducing three sections which respond to these commands; 
the tone of the final couplet and its source in Browning’s “Home-Thoughts 
from Abroad” suggest that the cynicism of the poem is here being miti- 
gated. 


1039. Bolin, Donald W. “Dickinson’s ‘A Clock Stopped, ” Item 27. 
The lines “Geneva's farthest skill / Can’t put the puppet bowing—” 
may allude to John Calvin’s theology as well as to expertness in clock 
repair. 


1040. Thomson, Fred C. “James’ “The Jolly Corner, ” Item 28. The 
sudden development of the submarine metaphor in the 20th paragraph of 
the second part of the story appropriately suggests the submerged link 
between the Old World and the New which can make it possible for 
Brydon to confront his unfulfilled alter ego. 


1041. Toole, William B., I. “Wright’s ‘At the Slackening of the 
Tide; ” Item 29. The poem’s tension results from the implicit conflict 
between the Christian and the scientific conceptions of the origin and 


meaning of life; nowhere can the narrator find support for the more hope- 
ful view. l l 


1042. Gleeson, W. F., Jr. “Joyces ‘The Sisters, ” Item 30. There is 
no support for Professor Stein’s argument that Father Flynn had lost his 
faith; the priest is a victim of “progressive psychic disintegration.” 


1043. Swiggart, Peter. “Faulkner's The Sound and the Fury,” Item 31. 
The reference to Byron's “wish” to be understood as that of the 27th 
stanza of Don Juan, “That womankind had but one rosy mouth.” 

i —Wendell V. Harris 


GERMAN LIFE AND LETTERS, N. S. XVI:2, January 1963. 


1044. Wohlfarth, Paul. “Joseph Conrad and Germany,” pp. 81-87. It 
may be concluded that German literature influenced Conrad’s develop- 
ment as a novelist although the concrete evidence is inconclusive. If 
Conrad insisted that the evil Schomberg of Victory exhibited ‘indubitably 
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the psychology of a Teuton,” he could also write of “good Germans” in 
Diana and Lord Jim. Quotations from Goethe and Novalis in Lord Jim 
suggest a spiritual link with the German Romantics. 


, N. S. XVI:3-4, April-July 1963. 


1045. Foster, Leonard. “John Disney and the Study of German in Early 
Eighteenth-Century England,” pp. 186-192. A magistrate and rector, 
John Disney was also a “natural lexicographer.” He inserted over 150 
lexical items in his copy of the third edition of Nathaneal Duez’s German- 
French-Latin dictionary (Ams-zerdam, 1664). It is characteristic of Anglo- 
German cultural relations in the early 18th century that Disney's interest 
in German derived from his study of history, law and theology. 


1046, Jolles, F. “Shakespeares Sommernachtstraum in Deutschland: 
Einige Betrachtungen über den Vorgang der Assimilation,” pp. 229- 
237. German interpretation and adaptation of Shakespeare's Dream under- 
went significant transformation in the second half of the 18th century. 
Three influences affected its German assimilation: the revaluation of the 
role of the supernatural in drama; the popularity of fairy tale motifs in 
the Singspiel and in opera; new interest in folk poetry and a new myth- 
ology of nature. A. W. Schlegel’s translation of the Dream in 1797 
epitomized the German recreation of Shakespeare’s play. (In German) 
—Lore Metzger 


HARVARD THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, LVII:1, 1964. 


1047, Stapleton, Laurence. “Milton’s Conception of Time in The Christ- 
ian Doctrine,” pp. 9-21. Mi-ton’s conception of time in Paradise Lost, 
emphasized only in the argument preceding Book I, “was in conflict with 
the prevailing Christian view,’ but Milton realized that his readers must 
grasp his heterodox belief in order to understand the entire design of the 
eee and The Christian Docirine aids one in this understanding because 

ere the poet’s time scheme shows that theories which Milton used in 
Paradise Lost “were not constzucted chiefly . . . for their values as poetic 
material.” 

—John Henry Smith 


HORIZON, VI:1, Winter 1964. 


1048. Hiseley, Loren. “Francis Bacon,” pp. 33-47. Bacon made men 
envision the possibilities of science. “By eloquence and an unparalleled 
glimpse of the possibilities contained in the new learning, he forced a 
backward-orientated culture tc contemplate its own future.” 


1049. Plumb, J. H. “Henry Fielding: The Journey Through Gin Lane,” 
pp. 75-82. “Lacking Defoe’s almost brutal sense of external reality, and 
certainly devoid of Richardson’s sensitive imitation of inner life, Fielding 
was nevertheless a more gifted novelist than either, showing greater 
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technical range and, perhaps, a deeper sense of humanity, if not of 
specific human beings.” He knew London as “a brutal, depraved, drink- 
sodden, debauched jungle.” And yet as a novelist he was obsessed with 
goodness and could never resist gusto. His work pleads for a simple 
morality of charity, compassion, and gentleness. 

—Russell M. Goldfarb 


HUNTINGTON LIBRARY QUARTERLY, XXVI:1, November 1962. 


1050. Barbour, Philip L. “Captain John Smith and the Bishop of Sarum,” 
pp. 11-29, Scattered through Captain John Smith’s The Generall Historie 
of Virginia, New-England, and the Summer Isles (1624) are 46 poems, 
which are influenced by or copied from passages in Atheomastix (1622), 
written by Martin Fotherby, Bishop of Sarum. 


1051, Johnson, George W. “The Frontier behind Frank Norris’ Mc- 
Teague,” pp. 91-104. McTeague (1894) treats a frontier hero suddenly 
without a frontier. McTeague can find his way in a forest, but not in a 
theater; his naturally large appetites become, in the city, vices. His story 
is America’s story. 


1052. Goodale, David. “Walt Whitman’s ‘Banner at Day-Break,’ 1860,” 
pp. 105-110. Bankruptcy of Thayer and Eldridge, publishers, prevented 
publication of Banner at Day-Break, a volume of Whitman’s poems 
scheduled to appear early in 1861. The Ms has never been found; pre- 
sumably the poems all appeared Jater, usually in revised forms. 


1053. Hill, John S. “Poe's ‘Fall of the House of Usher’ and Frank 
Norris’ Early Short Stories,” pp. 111-112. Edgar Allan Poe’s “Fall of 
the House of Usher” influenced Frank Norris’s stories, “A Case for Lom- 
broso” and "His Single Blessedness.” 


——, XXVI:2, February 1963. 


1054. Russell, G. H., and Venetia Nathan. “A Piers Plowman Manu- 
script in the Huntington Library,” pp. 119-130. The Huntington Li- 
brary Ms of Piers Plowman (HM 114) is not, as was thought, a corrup- 
tion of the B text; it is a carefully collated and modernized version of the 
A, B, and C texts. 


1055. Cline, Ruth H. “Three Notes on The Miller’s Tale,” pp. 131- 
145. (1) St. Neot and St. Frideswide, both mentioned in “The Miller’s 
Tale,” were associated with Oxford—St. Neot as the founder of New 
College, and St. Frideswide as a healer present at Oxford in its early 
days. (2) Evidence in the tale shows Chaucer's familiarity with the Abbey 
of Oseney. (3) The parish clerk Absolon, but not wearing a tonsure, show- 
ed himself opposed to the bishops. 


1056. Sylvester, Richard S. “The ‘Man for All Seasons’ Again: Robert 
Whittington’s Verses to Sir Thomas More,” pp. 147-154. Robert Whit- 
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tington (ca. 1480-1548), a conservative, participated actively in the 
“grammarians’ war’ against William Lily and William Horman. Sir 
Thomas More, a friend of all the participants, remained neutral. 


1057. Kocher, Paul H. “English Legal History in Marlowes Jew of 
Malta,” pp. 155-163. Many recipients of the Bishop of Rochester's alms 
died in 1529 or 1530, when Richard Rose (or Rouse) poisoned the 
Bishop of Rochester’s porridge. Henry VIII instigated severe penalties 
against poisonets, some of whom, including Rose, were boiled to death. 
Christopher Marlowe probably drew upon accounts of Rose’s crime and 
punishment in his characterization of Barabas. 


1058. Staton, Walter F., Jr. “Ovidian Elements in A Midsummer Night s 
Dream,” pp. 165-178. The fairies in Dream are both English and Ovidian. 
Details of the pestilence following Oberon’s and Titania’s quarrel are 
Ovidian, and Titania woos in the manner of Ovid’s Venus. 


1059. Ranald, Margaret Loftus. “The Betrothals of As Well That 
Ends Well,” pp. 179-192. Bertram’s seeming boorishness in avoiding 
consummation of his marriage, and Helena’s tricking him into her bed 
must be understood in terms of Elizabethan marriage laws. Theirs was 
an arranged marriage, entered unwillingly by Bertram, with a ceremony 
sponsalia per verba de futuro, and another ceremony, in facie ecclesiae; 
but the marriage was still subject to dissolution if not consummated within 
a set time. 


, XXVI:3, May 1963. 


1060. Harden, Edgar F. “The American Girl in British Fiction, 1860- 
1880,” pp. 263-285. English readers chiefly met American girls of three 
types: the quadroon—beautiful, tragic, and usually with Old World 
origins; the ingenue—either a Southern aristocrat, or a more brittle 
and superficial Northern girl; and the title-seeker—often a newly-rich 
girl of the West. Before the Civil War, English writers usually treated 
Southern girls; after the War, Northern girls. 


, XXVI:4, August 1963. 


1061. Kinsman, Robert S. “The Voices of Dissonance: Pattern in 
Skelton’s Colyn Cloute,” pp. 291-313. John Skelton’s “Colyn Cloute” 
follows the pattern of John Colet’s contemporary convocation sermon: 
first an attack on clerical faults, next a plan for reform. Many details 
are common to both poem and sermon, but Skelton emphasizes the at- 
tack on faults, Colet, the proposed reforms. 


1062. Patrides, C. A. “Renaissance Estimates of the Year of Creation,” 
pp. 315-322. Jewish thinkers agreed that 3760 B. C. E. was the year of 
creation, but 108 Renaissance Christian writers proposed 43 different 
dates ranging from 4103 B. C. to 3928 B. C. [list included]. The year 
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4004 B. C. came to be accepted in England until 1588, when John Harvey 
questioned the Biblical authority for such calculations. 


1063. Rabb, Theodore K. “The Editions of Sir Edwin Sandys’s Relation 
of the State of Religion,” pp. 323-336. Relation of the State of Religion 
(1605) was highly popular, going through 14 editions in 80 years. 
Sandys probably assisted in publication of the first edition; if so, the 
preface to the 1629 Hague edition errs in calling the first edition un- 
authorized. ; 


1064. Shawcross, John T. “What We Can Learn from Milton’s Spelling,” 
pp. 351-361. Milton cared little about consistency in spelling. He at 
times deviated from standard practice for simplicity, for clarity, or to 
suggest pronunciation. He was obviously less austere and finicky than 
some biographers suggest. 


1065. Wilkes, G. A. “The Interpretation of Samson Agonistes,” pp. 363- 
379. Critics err when they read Samson Agonistes as the story of one 
man, Samson. Instead, Samson, the Chorus, Manoah, and occasional minor 
characters all pass from half bafflement, to limited understanding, and 
finally to complete understanding of the power of providence. 


1066. Chambers, A. B. “ ‘Sin’ and ‘Sign’ in Paradise Lost,” pp. 381-382. 
The two and’s of Paradise Lost, II, 760 (“At first, and called me Sin, 
and for a Sign’) obscure the intended causal relationship between a sign 
(portentum, a sign, monstrosity) and sin (portentosus, unnatural, mon- 
strous). 


1067. Elton, William. “New Light on Milton’s Amanuensis,” pp. 383- 
384, The Jeremiah Pickard who stayed at Bethlehem Hospital from Sep- 
tember 7, 1700, until November 4, 1700, was probably the amanuensis 
who served John Milton from 1658-1660. He may also be the Bethlehem 
lunatic who ate only straw, seen by Adam Ebert in 1678. 

—Randolph Hudson 


INDEPENDENT SHAVIAN, II:1, Fall 1963. 


1068. Gassner, John. “Shaw on Shakespeare, Part I,” pp. 1-5. Shaw's 
dramatic criticism expresses his contempt for “bardolatry’” and for 
Shakespearean productions stressing plot and spectacle rather than dra- 
matic content and language. Shaw especially criticized the realistic stag- 
ing which necessitated rearrangement and cutting of Shakespeare’s text; 
he criticized elocutionism and demanded a delivery which would retain 
the musical effect of Shakespeare’s language; and, of course, he objected 
to censorship of the text. His demands for a Shakespearean drama based 
on Shakespeare, not on 19th-century melodrama, were important to modern 
production of Shakespeare. 
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1069. W. W. “Shaw and Shakespeare on Saint Joan,” p. 6. Shakes- 
peare’s prejudiced, English-sokdier’s view of Joan contrasts unfavorably 
as Ta fair presentation of her, based on contemporary documents 
of the trial. 


, 11:2, Winter 1963/64. 


1070. Gassner, John. “Shaw cn Shakespeare, Part IL,” pp. 13, 15, 23-24. 
Shaw did not strive for impartiality in any criticism, including his Shakes- 
peare criticism. He praised the music of Shakespeare’s poetry but deplor- 
ed Shakespeare’s ideas. Becaus2 he believed that drama should, above all, 
present and discuss social problems, he preferred the drama of Ibsen to 
that of Shakespeare. Howeve-:, Shakespeare had more interest in good 
government and social order than Shaw admitted; and the two playwrights 
share a “power of eloquence” znd some common aspirations for mankind. 


1071. Dunlap, Joseph R. “A Note on Shaw's ‘Formula’ and Pre-Kelm- 
scott Printing,” p. 20. Although Shaw acquired his ideas about typography 
from Morris in the “Pre-Kelrascott” period (1888-1891), Shaw’s books 
are printed according to “a Snavian formula rather than a Morris for- 
mula.” 

—Elsie Adams 


JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ART CRITICISM, XX1:3, Spring 
1963. 


1072. Nevo, Ruth. “Toward a Theory of Comedy,” pp. 327-332. The 
comic plot in miniature involves “initial confidence, a chapter of accidents, 
and a happy end.” The comic is that which is in some way defective in 
respect to a prevailing human ideal; the comic catharsis is the reaffirmation 
of the ideal and the defeat of the defective. 


, XXI:4, Summer 1963. 


1073. Jones, William Powell. “Jobn Aiken on the Use of Natural His- 
tory in Poetry,” pp. 439-443. John Aikin (1747-1822) was the first to 
make a critical doctrine of the >oetic practice of using natural history as a 
source of imagery. In his cr:tical analysis of Thomson’s The Seasons 
(1778) he shows that Thomscn is concerned with nature as evidence of 
the wisdom of God; Cowper, on the other hand, uses the more parti- 
cular observation of the scientist and is therefore a greater poet. 


1074. Elioseff, Lee Andrew. “Pastorals, Politics, and the Idea of Nature 
in the Reign of Queen Anne,” pp. 445-456. The inductive method of ar- 
gument popularized by Whig >olitical writers is a specific source for the 
affective theory of pastoral used by Addison and Ambrose Phillips. “The 
conflict between the proponerts of Virgil’s and Theocritus’s pastoral is 
founded, in large part, upon two distinct views of Nature, the ideal and 
the empirical.” 
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, XXII:1, Fall 1963. 


1075. Clark, David Ridgley. “Landscape Painting Effects in Pope’s 
Homer,” pp. 25-28. Pope’s conception of the classical epic is linked with 
his understanding of contemporary landscape painting, particularly that 
of Claude. He transforms Homer “by freezing actions into momentarily 
static pictures, by framing scattered landscape items within single views, 
and by continually emphasizing perspective.” {Illustrated} 


1076. Miles, Josephine. “Toward a Theory of Style and ae ee 
63-68. The history of styles in English poetry is a function of vocabulary 
as well as of content. Three stages in the changing of literary vocabulary 
are evident: (1) the adding of new words (this has taken place in the last 
generation of each century, 16th-19th); (2) the discarding of terms thus 
replaced; (3) balancing, with little adding or discarding of major lan- 
guage. [A chart accompanies the article.} 


1077. Stolnitz, Jerome. “A Third Note on Eighteenth-Century ‘Disin- 
terestedness, ” pp. 69-70. (Cf. JAAC XX, 131-143; XXI, 89-90; XXI, 
209-210.) The British, beginning with Lord Shaftesbury, conceived of 
disinterestedness as applying to perception rather than to action. They pre- 
cede the Continental philosophers in articulation of this concept. 


, XXII:2, Winter 1963. 


1078. Johnson, Wendell Stacy. ‘“‘Browning’s Music,” pp. 203-207. 
Browning’s work gives evidence of his concern with the techniques of 
sound. Four of the poems—“A Toccata of Galuppi’s,” “Master Hugues 
of Saxe-Gotha,”’ “Abt Vogler,” and the “Parleying” with Charles Avison 
—are “attempts to express a distinct musical structure.” He is most suc- 
cessful in his use of the fugue ("Master Hugues”) because its pattern is 
appropriate to verbal treatment. 

—Barbara A. Paulson 


JOURNAL CF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC PHILOLOGY, LXII:4, 
October 1963. 


1079. Spearing, A. C. “Verbal Repetition in Piers Plowman B and C,” 
pp. 722-737. “Verbal repetition plays an important part in the rhetoric 
of Piers Plowman.” In almost all instances, the repetition and its rhetori- 
cal effectiveness are more intense in the C-text than in the B-text. As 
Langland employs it, verbal repetition is a device typical of the sermon, 
fusing intellectual concepts into “significant vaguenesses’” which work 
toward powerful emotional appeal. 


1080. Babb, Howard S. “The ‘Epitaph on Elizabeth, L. H? and Ben 
Jonson’s Style,” pp. 738-744. Jonson achieves compression of meaning 
in this lyric from a stripped-down style and a nearly-buried metaphor of 
the divinity of the dead lady. 
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1081. Rickey, Mary Ellen. ‘‘Herbert’s Technical Development,” pp. 
745-760. Though the similarities are more obvious, there are differences 
in poetic technique between Herbert’s pre-1629 poems (Williams Ms) and 
the additional poems published in The Temple (1633). These signs of 
poetic development may be seen in subtle changes in his use of figurative 
titles, stanza forms, hieroglyphs, “contrapuntal” poems, feminine endings, 
stanza linking, and variation. 


1082. Hartman, Geoffrey H. ‘Wordsworth, The Borderers, and ‘Intellec- 
tual Murder, ” pp. 761-768. The Borderers stands midway between an- 
cient tragedy and modern philosophical drama. It is “one of the first 
plays to focus on the subject of an intellect that has become fully conscious 
of its powers,” and concludes that personal consciousness originated in 
a crime against nature, the mucder of innocence. 


1083. Fitzgerald, Robert P. “The Wifes Lament and “The Search for 
the Lost Husband,’” pp. 769-777. External evidence is necessary to 
clarify the situation to which this poem refers. It is related to “The 
Search for the Lost Husband” (Aarne-Thompson 425) and a compari- 
son of the two tales helps to resolve such problems as the chronology of 
events, the attitude of the wife toward the husband, the reading of X. 
42-53, and the motivation of the husband. 


1084. Carlton, Charles. “Word Order of Noun Modifiers in Old English 
Prose,” pp. 778-783. The application of the techniques of descriptive 
linguistics bears out the thesis that Old English did have rules of prose 
word order which were rather rigidly followed. The works analyzed are 
legal or semilegal prose documznts from the Cartularium Saxonicum. 
—-Barbara A. Paulson 


MODERN LANGUAGE REVIEW, LVIII:4, October 1963. 


1085. Freeman, Arthur. “Shakespeare and Solyman and Perseda,” pp. 
481-487. It can be logically assumed that’ John was written after Solyman 
and Perseda, subsequent to 1591-92, and that Romeo might also postdate 
Solyman. Both of Shakespeare’s plays allude quite obviously to Solyman, 
and there is even some suggestion of Falstaff’s resemblance to Basilico. 
Furthermore, because of numerous and striking verbal parallels between 
Solyman and The Spanish Tragedy, it is indeed possible that “one man 
wrote both plays, and that Solman was the later.” 


1086. Brennan, Elizabeth. “The Relationship Between Brother and Sister 
in the Plays of John Webster.” pp. 488-494. The theme of a brother's 
revenge for his sister’s dishoncr (real or supposed) is, upon closer exami- 
nation, a disguise for other passions: for wealth and social advancement 
and for perhaps unconscious incestuous relations. This latter instance, 
in which honor serves as a guise for an insane jealousy, is best seen in The 
Duchess of Malfi. 
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1087. Tanselle, G. Thomas. “Realist or Dreamer: Letters of Sherwood 
Anderson and Floyd Dell,” pp. 532-537. These previously unpublished 
letters help to illustrate the “eternal dichotomy: the realist versus the 
dreamer,” in which Floyd Dell and his stress upon the factual in fiction 
is opposed to the “poetical or mystical” or symbolic of Anderson. It is, 
perhaps, this denial of “the strange and beautiful impulses” that relegated 
Dell to the ranks of the less prominent writers. 

—Charles R. Andrews’ 


MODERN PHILOLOGY, LXI:2, November 1963. 


1088. Stevick, Robert D. “Christian Elements and the Genesis of Beo- 
wulf,’ pp. 79-89. The poet who ADE the written Beowulf text, from 
a poem handed down to him orally, found some Christian elements in his 
source. He made some additions to them, but not in order to give a dis- 
tinctively new interpretation of the material. The Christian aspect of the 
Beowulf text as we have it “is only one attribute of poet and audience, 
and not necessarily the essential or defining attribute.” Beowulf him- 
self, for instance, does not motivate his fight against Grendel and Gren- 
del’s mother with any divine orders given to him. He is rather a “young 
Germanic fighter-adventurer.” 


1089. Moorman, Charles. “The Role of the Narrator in Patience,” pp. 
90-95. The narrator of the 14th-century Patience assumes the appearance 
of a moralistic preacher. ‘This device is structurally and, because structur- 
ally, also thematically essential to the poem.” The narrator's digressions, 
which form the purple passages of the poem, are not irrelevant to the 
structure of the whole, but “fine and necessary parts of the exemplum,” 
one of the traditional parts of a medieval sermon whose structure the 
whole poem imitates. 


1090. Williamson, George. “The Education of Adam,” pp. 96-109. A 
close inspection of Adam’s education in John Milton’s Paradise Lost re- 
veals that this didactic element, which has often been considered as tedi- 
ous, is fully justified by the poet’s strategy. It serves as “the dramatic 
preparation for the catastrophe” and as “the moral extension of its con- 
sequences.” The education of Adam is thus both a structural element 
in the epic plot and a didactic element in the meaning of the whole 
poem. 


1091. Doherty, James. “Joyce and Hell Opened to Christians: The Edi- 
tion He Used or His Hell Sermons,” pp. 110-119. In Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man, James Joyce did not use the 1868 Dublin edition 
of Hell Opened to Christians, to Caution Them from Entering into It by 
Giovanni Pietro Pinamonti, S. J., as J. R. Thrane has stated in Mod. Phil., 
LVII:3, 1960. He used rather an emended edition in Duffy's Standard 
Library of Catholic Divinity, vol. II, issued apparently in 1889. Com- 
parisons between Pinamonti and Joyce show that Joyce sharpens the 
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language of the original and gives a more vivid image of hell, including 
additional nauseating effects end a stronger emphasis on sexual sin. 


1092. Pritchard, Allan. “An Unpublished Poem by George Wither,” pp. 
120-121. A hitherto unpublished poem by George Withir contained in 
Ms. Ashmole 38, Bodleian Library, and written around 1622/1623, sheds 
new light on the relationship between Wither and Charles I. According 
to the poem, Charles attempted to intercede with King James on Wither’s 
behalf in order to release him from prison. [The text of the poem is 


appended. } 


1093. Lewalski, Barbara Kiefer. “Paradise Lost ‘Introduced’ and ‘Struc- 
tured in Space’” (rev.-art., Joseph Summers, The Muse's Method: An 
Introduction to “Paradise Lost,” and Jackson I. Cope, The Metaphoric 
Structure of “Paradise Lost’), pp. 122-126. The two monographs on 
John Milton’s Paradise Lost represent two significant trends in present-day 
Milton criticism, Both treat the poem in its own terms, but whereas Sum- 
mers’s approach is “unembarrassing[ ly} traditional’ and offers more than 
what is expected from an “Introduction,” Cope treats the poem with tools 
provided by the New Criticism, viz., myth, metaphor, and space. He does 
not escape the pitfalls of the New Critical method: he distorts the poet’s 
intentions in his too-modern approach and neglects questions of narrative 
and genre. 
. —K. P. Jochum 


MODERNA SPRAK, LV:3, 1961. 


1094. Fisher, Richard E. “The American Repudiation of Melville’s 
Pierre,” pp. 233-240. Although Melville apparently attempted to please 
his audience, the critical reception accorded Pierre was remarkably and 
consistently hostile, and affected critical appraisal of his earlier work. 


1095. Jacobsson, Bengt. “An Unexpected Usage: Ahead, Alive, and 
the Like, before Nouns,” pp 240-246. Those structuralists surprised at 
finding words like ahead used attributively should examine Jespersen or 
Kruisinga, both of whom noted this usage and attempted to explain it. 


, LV:4, 1961. 


1096. Wilson, Angus. “A Plea Against Fashion in Writing,” pp. 345- 
350. It is now fashionable to regard literature as contributing to the moral 
health of society, but such a view is dogmatic and dangerous, especially 
to the young who are naturally inclined toward dogmatism. 


, LVII:1, 1963. 


1097. Sdderwall, Margreta. “Some Remarks on the Function of Lyricism 
in Shakespeare’s Plays,” pp. 11-20. Such lyrical passages as Gertrude’s 
description ‘of Ophelia’s death are integral parts of the movement of 
Shakespeare's plays, providing pauses of calm beauty between the intervals 
of intense emotional action. 
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eS LVII:3, 1963. 


1098. Andersson, Thomas. “Mark Twain’s Views on Politics, Religion 
and Morals,” pp. 283-289. Twain's views are expressed in generalizations 
and are colored by his pessimism; he is anti-democratic, anti-chauvinistic, 
uninterested in the racial problem, and skeptical toward Christianity. 


1099. Brashers, Howard C. “The Cowboy Story from Stereotype to 
Art,” pp. 290-299. In the transformation from stereotype to art, the 
cowboy has been humanized and made less obviously heroic. And the 
emphasis has shifted from pure adventure to the physical and spiritual 
struggles of a pioneering people. 


, LVII:4, 1963, 


1100. Mergen, Bernard. “James Baldwin and the American Conundrum,” 
pp. 397-405. James Baldwin is a sage in the sense that John Holloway 
used the word; he attempts “to make us see in our experience what we fail- 
ed to see before.” He attempts to explode the myth of white superiority in 
order to save both white and black; his work is addressed to white rather 
than black because the Negro, while proud of Negroes who are success- 
ful in the white world, expects no help from them. 


1101. Jacobsson, Bengt. “On the Use of that in Non-restrictive Relative 
Clauses,” pp. 406-416. Though prescriptive grammars forbid the use 
of “that” in non-restrictive relative clauses, actual usage shows that it 
is not only allowable, but a frequent phenomenon. The problem of anal- 
ysis is made more difficult because the term “non-restrictive” is notional 
rather than formal, but an examination of prose written in the past 25 
years reveals that “that” is now preferred to “which” where the referent 
is impersonal, and is increasingly being used with personal referents. 
—Mary Daehler Smith 


NEW RAMBLER, XIV (Serial No. B), January 1964. 


1102. Ketton-Cremer, R. W. “William Cole, Friend of Walpole and 
Gray,” pp. 5-10. The Rev. William Cole (1714-1782) “was the perfect 
type of the disinterested scholar and antiquary.” A Tory and High Church- 
man, “a man of oe Cole nevertheless corresponded from 1762 
on with Horace Walpole, his friend though a convinced Whig, the two 
men united not only by their antiquarian interests. These letters tell us 
much of Cole, as does his diary in its published (covering 1765-1767) and 
unpublished portions. His comments show him to have been a delightful 
person and throw invaluable light on Walpole, Thomas Gray, and lesser 
figures. 


1103. Johnston, Arthur. “Dr. Johnson, John Dyer and The Ruins of 
Rome,” pp. 11-21. In his life of Dyer, Johnson expressed his dissatis- 
faction with The Ruins of Rome (1740), both a “prospect” poem and a 
progress piece in which significant ruins cause the poet to expatiate on the 
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decline and fall of Rome. Several facets seem to have evoked Johnson’s 
adverse reaction: (1) commcnplace and, to Johnson, invalid remarks on 
the Romans’ loss of liberty; (2) too much “stale history’; (3) a falsely 
flippant, romantic melancholy; (4) an affected anti-modernism; and (5) 
Johnson’s own antipathy to buildings and history. Of life and manners 
The Ruins of Rome had nothing to tell him. But as Johnson said, Dyer 
in patches of lines showed he had the mind of a poet. 


1104, Rowell, Phyllis. “The Women in Johnsons Life,” pp. 22-28. 
{This report of a speech to the Johnson Society of London makes brief 
mention of Johnson and his mother; Miss Hector, later Mrs, Carless, 
Johnson’s first love; Mrs. Slizabeth Porter, “Tetty”; Molly Ashton; 
Elizabeth Carter; Mrs. Charlotte Lennox; Mrs. Anna Williams; Fanny 
Burney; and Sarah Adams. } 

š —John B. Shipley 


NEW STATESMAN, May 17, 1963. 


1105. Mayne, Richard. “Chinese Chippendale,” pp. 751-752. Denton 
Welch’s poetry such as “The Cld Barn” was a relief from wartime austerity 
in the 40’s. Now it reads like New Apocalypse or old Surrealism. His 
naiveté is more knowing than he presents it in Maiden Voyage. A basic 
selfishness provokes our impatience, though it is also responsible for 
sharpness of vision in In Youth is Pleasure and his description of a jour- 
ney in China. Welch is a considerable writer through his use of pathos in 
A Voice Through a Cloud. The clarity of his description of.sun, air, and 
health, and his delight in young men stem from his own illness. 


, May 31, 1963. 


1106. Seymour-Smith, Martin. “Wyndham Lewis and Hitler” (letter), 
p. 830. Lewis made a mistake in Hitler (1931) but was definitely not a 
Fascist in Time and Western Man. The Hitler Cult and How It Will End 
gave his answer to Hitlerism. He had to face the reasons for acquiring 
power, a fact giving rise.to condemnation, but he answered his own mind 
in humane terms in The Vulgar Streak, Self-Condemned, and The Human 
Age. 


, June 7, 1963. 


1107. Kermode, Frank. “Amateur of Grief,” pp. 865-866. Ernest Dow- 
son was unwilling to throw things. Even his conversion was unintellect- 
ual. He abhorred growth and maturity. The fables about drunkenness, 
drug-taking, love of- squalor, and absence of intellect -were begun by 
Symons. Yeats is not accurate about him either, but he liked his poems for 
delicate rhythms and lack of ideas. His poems struggle between purity of 
diction and dandysme, but they do have rhythmic subtlety. Stevens has 
traces of him. 
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, June 14, 1963. 


1108. Gross, John. “The Wilde Ones,” pp. 901, 904. Wilde felt the 
commonplace meanness of his trials. Lord Alfred Douglas is usually 
assigned the role of Judas, but was not as black as painted. He provided 
Wilde’s burial and made money available. Rupert Croft-Cooke, writing 
of Douglas, is wrong on Robert Ross, who may have been jealous of 
Douglas but was lured into a libel action against him. Douglas found 
himself launched on a pamphleteering career afterwards and became in- 
volved with zanies. 


, June 21, 1963. 


1109. Macinnes, Colin. “Everything on our Raft,” pp. 933-934. An over- 
all impression of Huckleberry Finn is that of a serene book, the river pro- 
viding a protective and indifferent mother to life on the raft. If one reads 
more closely, however, the tale is terrible, ghastly, and tragic. Huck is 
the only character who undergoes evolution. Tom is the American organi- 
zation man, cruel, insensitive, and petty bourgeois. The Duke and the 
King represent an obsession with European culture. Yet Mark Twain is 
fair to these ignoble characters and pities their downfall. The raft is a 
birth-life symbol of a period when America had lost its innocence but 
still had its hope. Mark Twain’s opening chapters are a lesson in estab- 
lishing character and suspending disbelief. He has a gift of verbal 
syncopation perhaps derived from Negro music. 


, July 19, 1963. 


1110. Gross, John. “Day of Wrath,” pp. 79-80. James Baldwin’s Go Tell 
It on the Mountain is an essentially religious novel. One applauds “A 
Letter from a Region of My Mind,” but Baldwin is on dubious ground 
about the Black Muslims. He tries for maximum shock value. Verwoerd 
is taken as representative of white Christians. Baldwin's forcefulness 
comes from his religious sensibility, but love is inappropriate to political 
problems. One may easily “ ‘roll down the slope of hate with glassness.’” 


, July 26, 1963. 


1111. Trevor-Roper, Hugh. “Boswell,” pp. 109-110. Boswell’s years 
1774-76 in which he spent two winters in Edinburgh, a capital of the 
Enlightenment, show him romantically attached to the archaic, patriarchal 
Scotland to which he introduced Johnson as is indicated in A Tour of the 
Hebrides, There was no sympathy of Boswell or Johnson with members 
of the Enlightenment such as Robertson, Lord Monboddo, or Adam 
Smith. Boswell liked Hume personally but not his views. In London he 
frequented a purely literary and artistic world. 


, August 2, 1963. 


1112. Pritchett, V. S. “Talented Agrarians,” pp. 141-142. The Good 
Soldier, the Fifth Queen trilogy, and Parade’s End put to use Ford Madox 
Ford’s incapacity to proceed straight, lack of self-confidence, and shortness 
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of spiritual breath and indolence. Ford leaves us with a sense of unfor- 
gettable pain but not the purgation of passion. Tietjens incarnates Ford 
in his willingness to suffer for suffering. Though he exposes Edwardian 
society, he, himself, is like the new businessmen he disliked. Tietjens is 
more a human being in Some Do Not, which is historically exact and to 
which Ford brings his judgment and eye to what he sees. Ford’s time- 
shift is based on the analogy of talk. It works in The Good Soldier, but the 
hotel scene in Some Do Not is confusing; Ford’s view was that no one 
knows what goes on at crucial moments. In his best works he has too 
many ideas. 


1113. Mayne, Richard. “Graham Greene,” p. 144. Greene’s distinction 
of his novels from his “entertainments” makes the novels seem like the 
Father Brown series with the hound of heaven as a police dog. Excite the 
audience first and then put over honor, suffering and truth—this is his 
program. The Ministry of Fear, It’s a Battlefield, Brighton Rock, and 
The Power and the Glory—his “novels”—make God part of the scenery. 
The vision becomes too facile to be tragic. 


, August 23, 1963. 


1114. Muggeridge, Malcolm. “G. K. C.,” p. 226. That Chesterton pre- 
ferred journalism to literature is dubious. Periodical writing suited his 
talents. Like Orwell he was an atrocious novelist but a superb essayist. 
His distaste of the 20th century made him an impressive prophet, but his 
ingrained flippancy made him. less seriously regarded than his contem- 
poraries. He was a fugitive away from the terrors of the larger stage as 
he postured as happy Christiar., husband, lover of peasants and old inns. 
He did not see the egotism in each human heart though he reduced Na- 
poleons to vulgar corporals. 


1115. Empson, William. “Still Milton” (rev.-art., Christopher Rick, 
Milton’s Grand Style), p. 230. Milton’s “Millions that stand in arms... 
/... sit lingering” (applied to Moloch’s cohort) was questioned by Bent- 
ley before Eliot also raised the logical issue. Moloch is asking whether 
those now standing must next sit. Atmospheric writing such as Milton’s 
seems bad grammar. Milton considered the heroic style to burst from a 
full mind, and his audience wishes the poet to bring out his ideas without 
censoring them. The “disparity” between Homeric comparisons and 
Milton’s ideas occurs because Milton was encouraged by belief in divine 
inspiration. The ladder let down for Satan from earth has it parallel in 
Jacob’s dream, not as Rick believes, to tempt Satan’s audacity, but to show 
God’s spitefulness. 


, August 30, 1963. 
1116. Pritchett, V. S. “Poor Tom,” PP. 255-256. Thomas Hood was a 
genuine comic.in his Comic Annuals because he was serious. His puns 
are an inner grimace and his laughter is maniacal. He mocked his own 
compulsion. He combined a simple humanity with a restive topical in- 
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dignation. He is steely in his short poems. The past, a loss of dear per- 
sons, or death as silence are stated with purity. His longer poems are 
merely conscientious echoes of myths treated with gimmicks. He is not a 
“sick comic” but attached his personal horrors to the Gothic style, be- 
coming a master of the straight deadly and the grotesque. Dickens uses 
Hood’s symbolism in his novels. 


, September 20, 1963. 


1117. Pritchett, V. S. “The Prognosticators,” p. 360. Wells was -not 
encumbered by science and technology in his science fiction. He has a 
warm narrative style and an eye for imponderables. The Time Machine 
has a sense of the beautiful, tragic, and intricate. It keeps the authority of 
human norms. Wells’s optimism was darkened by the unconscious: 
the wound is open in The Island of Dr. Moreau. The War in the Air, The 
Invisible Man, and The Food of the Gods have realism like cardboard and 
dialogue of pulp writers. These fantasies show the developing categories 
of science fiction. One tires of dedicated heroes in horrible circumstances. 


, September 27, 1963. 


1118: Kermode, Frank. “The Prime of Miss Muriel Spark,” pp. 397- 
398. Her books are about novels as well as being-so. An unremittingly 
Catholic novelist committed to immutable truths, Miss Spark is interested 
in the shapes assumed by truths in events. The Comforters asks what kind 
of truth can be told in a novel since fiction. is presumptuous. Imagination 
has categories, however, which stand in relation to absolute truth. Memen- 
to Mori concentrates with morbid accuracy on a narrow society. In it a 
novelist is aware of the novel’s shape as deceptive. The Bachelors shows 
the affinity of novel writing and mediumship and epilepsy. The Prime of 
Miss Jean Brodie has its justified heroine presiding over lost innocence. 


1119. Jones, M. C. “Milton and Battle-Drill” (letter), p. 318. The 
Milton passage cited by Empson means fully-armed but uncomfortable 
men sitting, waiting perhaps for battle at dawn. “To stand in arms” has 
military usage. 


, October 4, 1963. 


1120. Empson, William. “Shakespeare’s Angel,” pp. 447-448. Shake- 
re sonnets are in the style of a later date because they describe a 
ormative experience. He worries about losing his patronage when argu- 
ing “life no longer than thy love will stay.” If this is not compliment, 
the sonnet ends comically. “Affable familiar ghost” refers not to Mar- 
lowe’s death, for it would insult Marlowe, who did not believe in spirits. 
The Earl of Southampton, a silly puppy, was prone to women. No 
homosexual attachment existed. Shakespeare is, however, the victim of 
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tormented passion. He artfully shows an unrestrained desire in the son- 
nets so that the Earl could restrain him. 


, October 11, 1963. 


1121. Davie, Donald. “Mr. Eliot,” pp. 496-497, T. S. Eliot says that 
a poet must keep in training by good workmanship. He has the rigor of 
self-criticism, for'not a single poem in hard covers can be blushed at. If 
his critical essays seem outdated, the poems, whose poetic theory is in the 
French tradition from Laforgue to Valéry, are undamaged. Eliot has the 
will to make poetry approach music. The only events of a poem are the 
happening of its words in our consciousness. Prufrock pities others’ lone- 
liness, but says it as a verbal event. Four Quartets, a logical conclusion to 
this, has syntax which makes us refine our notions and put them right. 


, October 18, 1963. 


1122. Seymour-Smith, Martin. “Shakespearean Indelicacies” (letter), p. 
526. Shakespeare’s Sonnet 144 refers to his friend’s possibly developing 
venereal disease and is a clue to his feelings about the lady. As for 
Shakespeare’s own relations to his friend, contrary to Empson, the text 
of the sonnets is hard to explain without a physical relation, though not 
sodomy. The sonnets are about love, not social climbing. Direct statement 
cannot be ignored. 


1123. Miller, Karl. “Sillitoe and Son” (rev.-art., Alan Sillitoe, The Rag- 
man’s Daughter), p. 530. This novel permits a glance at Sillitoe’s favor- 
ite subject—junk. He puts a nostalgic stress on rags and wrecks as signifi- 
cant rites of the past. His books act upon a public nostalgia for the 
working class. His attitude toward his heroes is variable. The Loneliness 
of the Long Distance Runner contradicts its approval of “out-laws” and 
close analysis is drowned in flowing, roaring reminiscence. Sillitoe’s politi- 
cal commentaries in his works are forbidding intrusions. In Saturday Night 
and Sunday Morning, he succeeds in presenting an animal responsiveness 
unscathed by preconceptions or inhibitions of memory. 

—R. E. Wiehe 


NIEUW VLAAMS TIJDSCHRIFT, XVI:11, 1963. 


1124. Aken, Piet van. “De Problematiek van de Plagiaat-Roman,” pp. 
1259-1273. Paul-de Wispelaere’s novel Een Eiland Worden is substantial- 
ly a plagiarism from Lawrence Durrell; the theme and structure come 
from The Black Book, and whole sections are merely translated from 
Justine. (In Flemish) 

—S. J. Sackett 


NOTES AND QUERIES, X:12, December 1963. 


1125. Daly, Saralyn R. “‘Criseyde’s Blasphemous Aube,” pp. 442-444. 
Unlike the Provencal alba or aube, which traditionally invokes a pagan 
deity who might be expected to aid lovers, Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde 
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invokes the Christian God. By blaming night for ending and thereby 
terminating her joys of love with Troilus, Criseyde is blaming God, Who 
created day and night and gave them limits. This rebellious blasphemy 
may suggest “arrogance, subtlety, or spiritual ignorance”; clearly it reveals 
“the spiritual lack” in the relationship of the two lovers. 


1126. Bratcher, James T. “The ‘Greyn’ in the ‘Prioress’s Tale, ” pp. 
444-445. The “greyn” placed upon the tongue of the little clergeon in 
Chaucer’s Prioress’s Tale may have been a breath-sweetener (cf. the 
Miller's Tale, 1, 3690-3691), the spice cardamon. If we accept this inter- 
pretation, we see Chaucer to have been using humor with ironic and 
scatological overtones concerning the traditional “odor of sanctity.” 


1127. Tannenbaum, E. “ ‘Ballast’ in Balloons: An Addition to O.E.D.,” 

pp. 445-446. OED omits the definition of ballast as sand carried by 

balloonists which they may dump, in whole or part, when they wish to 

rise, this meaning going back to 1783 and the first hydrogen balloon 

ascent, Several modern dictionaries, oddly enough, mention ballast as a 

one agent in balloon ascensions but ignore its function in controlling 
altitude. 


1128. Conisbee, L. R. “More Animals for the Dictionary,” pp.. 446-447. 
Many words similar to chivrca or quica (see N & Q for January 1963, p. 
14; AES for May, 1963, item 1175) may be cited which OED does not 
list and which are absent also from “the Merriam-Webster New Interna- 
tional Dictionary, which seems to cover a wider range in this kind of 
entry.” These are generally native names of animals as modified by 
European settlers or names given by the colonists and familiar to natural- 


ists though overlooked or ignored by lexicographers. [A number are 
cited. } 


1129. Kliman, Bernice W. ‘“Wordsworth’s Use of the Word ‘Reflex,’ ” 
p. 447. The date 1805, given by OED for reflex as a reflection, citing 
The Prelude, 1. 450, is erroneous: the word occurs in a correction of Ms 
E of The Prelude, dated 1839. Wordsworth changed the word to image 
in the 1805 version but reverted to his earlier choice in the published ver- 
sion of 1850, following Ms E. 


1130. Rader, Ralph Wilson. “Tennyson’s ‘Strange’ Father: The Com- 
ments of a Lincolnshire Neighbour,” pp. 447-448. Two letters by a Mrs. 
Eliza Massingberd to her son Frank suggest that “the elder Tennyson’s 
drinking bouts and fits of violence” disposed the neighboring gentry to 


shun the Tennysons. This attitude must have influenced the young 
Alfred. 


1131. Huxter, N. E. W. “Tennyson and Juvenal,” pp. 448-449. A 
passage in T'he Devil and the Lady, I. iii, on the anxiety that accompanies 
ownership recreates Juvenal, X. 19-21. 
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1132. Hall, Roland. “Gleanings from Tennyson’s ‘Idylls’ for the’O.E.D.,” 
p. 449. Seven words or word-compounds from The Idylls of the King are 
not in OED: brain-feverous, broken-wise, household name, mind-mist, 
misadventure, overblame, and flying blot. 


1133. Ekeblad, Inga-Stina. “ “The Tenant of Wildfell Hall’ and ‘Women 
Beware Women, ” pp. 449-45). Structurally the ‘diary’ section of Anne 
Bronté’s The Tenant of Wildjell Hail is modeled on the drama; more 
specifically, the second scene of this part, in its use of a heavily symbolic 
game of chess and a simultaneous second bit of important action going on 
elsewhere, resembles one in M:ddleton’s Women Beware Women. 


1134, Green, David Bonnell. “Two Popular Novelists of the Fifties and 
Their Publisher: Letters from G. J. Whyte-Melville and Charlotte M. 
Yonge to John William Parker, Jr.” pp. 450-454. Writing to their 
publisher (Parker), both Whyte-Melville and Miss Yonge display an 
interest in sales and a knowledge of publishing procedures which belie 
the Victorian convention that ladies and gentlemen who wrote books 
were indifferent to financial aspects and the technicalities of publishing. 


1135. Hornback, Bert G. “Anthony Trollope and the Calendar of 1872: 
The Chronology of ‘The Way We Live Now, ” pp. 454-457. “Closely 
concerned with days and dates” in this long novel, Trollope made only 
four errors of chronology; the year of the action appears to have been 
1872. [An editorial note (pp. 457-458) suggests certain corrections in 
the chronological table supplied by Mr. Hornback, assuming that from 
Chap. 38 on, Trollope in his kack references used a different chronology 
than previously. } 


1136. O’Neill, James E. “The Authorship of the 1872 ‘Memorial on 
Government Insurance, ” pp. 458-459. John Young Stratton, Wyndham 
S. Portal, and Edward Stanhope were the authors of a memorial to the 
Royal Commission in December, 1872, for the establishment of a volun- 
tary health and old-age program under State auspices. The proposal was 
rejected. 


1137. Nickerson, Charles C. “W. H. Mallock’s Pseudonyms,” pp. 459- 
460. Three books of poetry (Nocturnes and Other Poems, Eyes in Solitude, 
and New Poems) attributed to Mallock by Halkett and Laing are actually 
by William Moore; “Wentworth Moore,” the putative author, was actual- 
ly Mallock, who used that pseudonym only once, for the magazine version 
of his novel The Individualist (1898-99). He drew the name from two 
men he admired, Thomas Mooze, the poet, and Lord Wentworth, Byron’s 
grandson. Other pseudonyms of Mallock’s were “A Newdigate Prize- 
man,” ‘“W.H.M.,” and “A Desaltory Reader.” 


1138. O’Brien, Hugh. “‘Alice in Wonderland’—The ‘French Lesson 
Book, ” p. 461. Five consecut-ve lessons in La Bagatelle, a French lesson 
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book for young children (London, 1804, and subsequent editions; Boston, 
1832) rebatir suggested” the plot of Alice. These were “Le Lapin,” 
“Les Pommes,” “La Petite Faiseuse de Visites,” “La Chute,” and “La 
Fille Pleureuse”’; the mad tea-party parodies “Le Tabaret,” and other 
echoes exist. 


1139. Monteiro, George. “Matthew Arnold and John Hay: Three Un- 
published Letters,” pp. 461-463. From Detroit on January 18, 1884, 
Arnold wrote Hay, who had introduced him to an audience at Cleveland, 
to thank him for two gifts, express friendship, and suggest some lower- 
ing of prices if he were to return to Cleveland for a second lecture. From 
Chicago on January 21 he indicated his intention of returning and accept- 
ed Hay’s invitation to stay at Hay’s home. A third letter to Hay, written 
from England in 1887, concerned the possibility of their meeting during 
a visit that Hay was making to London. 


1140. Tener, Robert H. “Sources of Hutton’s ‘Modern Guides’ Essay 
on Carlyle,” pp. 463-464. For his essay on Thomas Carlyle in Essays on 
Some of the Modern Guides of English Thought in Matters of Faith 
(1887), Richard Holt Hutton drew not only upon Good Words, a source 
which he acknowledged in his Advertisement, but upon various issues of 
The Spectator of the 1880's. 


1141. Hill, James J., Jr. “The Text of Wilfred Owen’s ‘Purple, ” p. 
464. An early draft of this poem and a microfilm copy of the final Ms 
show the last word of line 10 to be King; hence the conjectural gloss of C. 
Day Lewis emending the line (the final word being illegible in the Ms 
except for the g) is unnecessary. 


, XI:1, January 1964. 


1142. Crawford, Walter B. “A Three-Decker Novel in Wordsworth’s 
Library, 1802,” pp. 16-17. The confusing entry of February 5, 1802, in 
Dorothy Wordsworth’s Journal should read, “I read the story of Snell in 
Wanly Penson.” The reference is to a novel, Wanly Penson, by one 
“ ‘Sadler, of Chippenham’ ” and a character in it, Tom Snell. 


1143. Noyes, Russell. “Two Unpublished Wordsworth Letters,” pp. 17- 
18. A letter to Robert Southey of March 1832, expressed thanks for the 
gift of a copy of Southey’s essays. One to Thomas Powell of August, 
1841, approved a portrait engraving and commented upon the slight 
fame given Wordsworth in his own shire and its neighbor. [Both letters 
are reproduced. } 


1144, Reed, Mark L. “Two Letters of Wordsworth to Richard Monckton 
Milnes,” pp. 18-20. In a letter of March 1838, Wordsworth asks the 
support of Milnes in Parliament of the then pending copyright bill; 
the text of the letter [reproduced herein] represents a more accurate 
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rendering than that previously published. In May, Wordsworth wrote (in 
a previously unpublished lette:) to thank Milnes for the gift of a copy 
of the latter’s poems and for his support of the copyright bill. 


1145. Heuston, Edward F. “The Chaucer Sprig in Wordsworth’s ‘Lib- 
erty, ” pp. 20-21. “The source of the Chaucer passage in Wordsworth’s 
‘Liberty’. . . has been wrongly identified [by de Selincourt and others] 
as “The Squire’s Tale,’ X. 616-620... . The true source . . . is “The 
Manciple's Tale,’ //. 59-70. in his translation.” 


1146, Braekman, W. “A Reconsideration of the Genesis of S. T. 
Coleridge’s Poem ‘On Taking Leave of—,’” pp. 21-24. Nursed during an 
illness in 1807 by Mary Morgan and Charlotte Brent, Coleridge address- 
ed to them on his departure from their house a 12-line poem, “To 
M.M. and C.B.” [reproduced herein for the first time}, which was the 
genesis of two expanded versions, one (previously thought the original) 
known as “To Two Sisters: A Wanderer’s Farewell’? (1807), the other 
as “On Taking Leave Of—1817.” This newly-discovered original shows 
that “the poem was not originally connected with Asra” though “this 
connexion is very explicit in the expanded version” of 1807. The final 
version of 1817 refers only ob-iquely to “Asra.” 


1147. Fairclough, G. Thomas. “Hazlitt, Shadwell and a Figure of 
Speech,” p. 24. In comparing an egotist (Table-Talk, “On People with 
One Idea”) to “the lady in the lobster” sitting under her canopy, Hazlitt 
may have had in mind Shadwell’s satirical use of a fictitious play, The 
Lady in the Lobster, supposedly written by Sir Positive Att-All, a charac- 
ter in Shadwell’s The Sullen Levers. 


1148. Bernard, F. V. “Some Hazlitt Quotations and Their Sources,” 
pp. 24-25. The sources of six quotations from Hazlitt are identified in 
Edmund Burke, Shakespeare, Cowper, Pope, and Boswell. 


1149. Maxwell, J. C. “Hazlit: and Fielding,” p. 25. In describing Wil- 
liam Godwin as thinking “an author the greatest character in the world 
and himself the greatest authcr in it” (essay on Coleridge in The yn 
of the Age), Hazlitt was adapting Fielding’s.description of Parson Adams 
in Joseph Andrews. 


1150. Carb, Nathan R. E., Jr. “The ‘Leon’—‘Noel’ Anagram,” p. 25. 
In the name of their hero, the two anonymous poems Don Leon and Leon 
to Annabella, dealing with By-on’s marital troubles, use a simple reversal 
of Noel, the prized name that Byron inherited in 1822 when his mother- 
in-law died. If the anagram was intentional, 1822 is a terminus a quo for 
Leon to Annabella; no dispute exists about the approximate date of the 
other poem, in the 1830's. 
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1151. Rawson, C. J. “'Beppo’ and ‘Absalom and Achitophel: A 
Parallel,” p. 25. The closing lines of stanza one of Beppo may echo 
Absalom and Achitophel, I, 550-2, describing Zimri. 


1152. Eversole, Richard L. “What Did Jeffrey Mean by ‘Elaborate’?: A 
Note on Two Byron Letters,” p. 26. The passage in which Francis 
Jeffrey described Byron’s Sardanapalus, The Two Foscari, and Cain as 
“elaborate and hard-wrought compositions,” thereby puzzling Byron, as 
his letters of June 6 and 8, 1822, to John Murray and Thomas Moore 
respectively demonstrate, occurs in the Edinburgh Review, XXXVI, 419 
(1822). In both letters Byron commented on the speed, not the labor, 
with which he wrote these works; the letters show Byron’s concern with 
critical opinion about his dramatic craftsmanship. 


1153. VanDerBeets, Richard. “A Note on Dramatic Necessity and the 
Incest Motif in ‘Manfred,’” pp. 26-28. The incest motif in Manfred 
“operates as a necessary dramatic device . . . and unifying tie” between the 
Gothic context and the Faust legend upon which Byron drew. 


1154. Crawford, Thomas. “The Ball of Kirriemuir’: A Nineteenth- 
Century Precursor,” pp. 28-29. “The Kirriemuir Wedding,” a. bawdy 
song printed herein from a chapbook of 1817, provides an antecedent for 
“The Ball of Kirriemuir,” said previously to have been composed in the 
1880's after a real orgy. 


1155. Maxwell, J. C. “Words from “The Young Duke,’ ” p. 29. Correc- 
tions and additions to OED are supplied from this novel of Benjamin Dis- 
raeli. 


1156. Hall, Roland. “The Diction of John Stuart Mili—I,” pp. 29-34. 
Five pages survey words and senses whose first use OED attributes to 
Mill. Later sections will present antedatings, words or senses of Mill un- 
recorded in OED, and rare or obsolete items according to OED, the whole 
being “the product of a reading of Mill undertaken for the new edition 
of the O.E.D. Supplement.” 


1157. Beck, Theodore Toulon. “A Variant of ‘Lord Randal,’” p. 34. 
Transmitted orally among the Acadians expelled from Nova Scotia, a 
Cajun version of “Lord Randa!” extant in Louisiana preserves the original 
remarkably well. [The version is reproduced herein. } 

—John S. Phillipson 


PAPERS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
LVII:4, Fourth Quarter 1963. 


1158. Meriwether, James B. “The Text of Ernest Hemingway,” pp. 403- 

421. The’ first task’ in establishing the text of Hemingway is to produce 
a thorough bibliography, listing not only all printings, Mss, proofs, and 
so on, but textual variants. In the published work, textual problems arise 
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in the material that appeared in periodicals (editorial changes) and in 
book form (authorial revisions in later editions, editorial deletions of 
offensive words, Perkins’s method of copy-editing, versions revised by 
Hemingway against his wishes). As for the unpublished work, the two 
main problems involve Hemingway's 1958 ban on the publication of 
his letters and his withholding Mss (at least three) from publication for 
income tax purposes—both of which raise serious questions about the 
relations between public policy and artistic endeavor. 


1159. Stuart, G. William, Jr. “Two More Anonymous Printings by John 
Dawson,” pp. 445-446. Comparison of types and woodcuts with known 
printings by Dawson proves The Third Speech of the Lord George Digby 
(1640) and Henry Wotton’s A Short View of the Life and Death of 
George Villiers (1642) as his work also. 


1160. Nethery, Wallace. “Hume’s Ms Corrections in a Copy of A 
Treatise of Human Nature,” PP. 446-447, Hume made 49 corrections 
in the copy now in the Hoose Library of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 26 of them simply conforming with the printed errata notes. [Here 
listed are the 21 corrections not incorporated in the Selby-Bigge edition 
of 1888.} 


1161. West, Elsie L. “Another Reprint of Irving’s Biography of James 
Lawrence,” pp. 448-449. A previously unrecorded appearance of this 
sketch occurs in the appendix to John M. Niles’s The Life of Oliver 
Hazard Perry (1820); Niles made many alterations of mechanical deiails 
(including 50 changes in punctuation) and certain substantive revisions 
“intended to bring the piece up to date.” 


1162. Dillon, Richard H. “Bound for Bashan,” pp. 449-453. The Sutro 
Library’s copy of the third edition of Royal B. Stratton’s Captivity of the 
Oatman Girls (1857) contains presentation inscriptions and verses [here 
printed} by the only survivors of the 1851 Oatman Massacre, Olive and 
Lorenzo Oatman; the legend that Olive Oatman’s mind was affected by 
her captivity is not true, for she lived “a quiet and peaceful existence” 
until her death in 1903. 


1163. Walts, Robert W. “Howells’s Plans for Two Travel Books,” pp. 
453-459. Comparison of Howells’s published letters with the English 
travel books, London Films (1905) and Certain Delightful English Towns 
(1906), shows that Howells traveled more widely in England than the 
letters reveal; in turn, Ms outlines for these books [here published], in 
Harper’s files, indicate that Howells visited more places than the books 
suggest. Howells’s largely unfulfilled plan was to make “a study of 
American origins” in England; he planned the books early, with a par- 
ticular market in mind—‘‘the prudent measures of an experienced, prac- 


tical writer.” 
—G. Thomas Tanselle 
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PARTISAN REVIEW, XXX:3, Fall 1963. 


1164. Ellmann, Richard. “Romantic Pantomime in Oscar Wilde,” pp. 
342-355. Wilde continues to be the most-read writer of the 90's, both 
for the verbal dexterity of his comedies and for his symbolic relationship to 
his age. His wit, far from being simply ornamental, suggests his uneasi- 
ness as critic of society. “His theme is not as he supposes the divorce of 
art from life, but its inescapable arraignment by experience in spite of all 
those witty protests he makes, in full awareness of their futility.” 
—Barbara A. Paulson 


PERSONALIST, XLIV:4, Autumn 1963. 


1165. Hall, Marie Boas. “In Defense of Bacon’s Views on the Reform of 
Science,” pp. 437-453. Francis Bacon had a passionate conviction. that the 
study of nature was the most important form of learning and that prog- 
ress in learning must be combined with analysis of past error. He did 
not believe that all discovery should have a practical end; nor did he 
believe in specialization. As one of the instigators of the mechanical 
philosophy, Bacon stands as a true prophet of 17th-century science. His 
doctrine of forms, combined with the concept of experimental philosophy, 
was what the 17th century regarded as the Baconian system. 


1166. Warhaft, Sidney. “Bacon and the Renaissance Ideal of Self- 
Knowledge,” pp. 454-471. The Christian-humanist Renaissance ideal 
of self-knowledge holds that man is his own main and self-sufficient 
consideration in the universe. “Although Bacon’s examination of self- 
knowledge as such is rather slight, what he does not say about it is often 
as revealing as what he does.” He suggests that self-knowledge coming 
from the study of facts external to the individual results in almost all 
the values set out in the humanist view. He rejects any religious concept 
of self-knowledge as well as the view of self-knowledge as introspection. 
He treats self-knowledge under human philosophy and civil philosophy. 
Though somewhere between humanistic and naturalistic thought, Bacon’s 
focus can be seen to have shifted from man’s being to man’s possessions, 
from inner to outer achievement. 


1167. Nierenberg, Edwin. “Pope and God at Twickenham,” pp. 472- 
489. In his religion as in his poetry, Alexander Pope drew upon various 
systems to achieve a synthesis of both the pagan and the Christian, the 
rational and the mysterious. His religious “ideal may be summed u 

in the word, but not necessarily in the orthodoxy of being, catholic.” To 
Pope it was the inner virtue completing itself in social acts that oe 
man’s religiosity. “If Pope was not a religious deist, there is sufficient 
proof to believe that he was at least partly a deistical religious.” He 
neither celebrates nor denies the supernatural nor does he deny the place 
of reason in religion; he does attack “the immoderate usurpation by reason 
that reduces the spiritual life to facts. Pope is guided by the Great Chain 
of Being, but it is his faith in hierarchy as the means to an ultimate union 
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of all life that tempers his doubt. Happiness is a precarious achievement 
and “faith, the achievement of awareness, is man’s crown-and-thorn.” His 
“Elegy to the Memory of an Unfortunate Lady” contains the clearest in- 
dication of what Christian redemption meant to Pope and his reminder 
that evil may not be the only state of man. 


1168. Donnelly, William and Doris. “William Faulkner: In Search of 
Peace,” pp. 490-498. Although William Faulkner’s post-1942 novels do 
not compare in power and art with earlier ones, they indicate that he 
learned greater compassion and peace. In Intruder in the Dust, we have 
not a decline in poetic power but a greater concentration on the individual, 
his personality, and his contribution to order. “The horror is still there 
but we learn that man cannoz only endure the warring forces of nature; 
he can also control them.” A Fable reveals man’s power to attain peace 
by suffering to fulfill his spiritual aspirations. The Reivers reveals 
Faulkner's discovery that the fearful forces of his earlier conceptions are 
“less fearful when one is armed with compassion, love, and a belief in 
the capacity of the individual to endure and to prevail.” 


1169. Gleason, Philip. “Moby-Dick: Meditation for Democracy,” pp. 
499-517. Herman Melville’s symbolism “invites analysis from a political 
point of view”; for Melville emphasized the close relationship that should 
exist between literature and the democratic spirit. He celebrates a demo- 
cratic dignity radiating from a divine equality; but he is aware of flaws in 
our system. The spiritual and passionate monomania of Ahab-and the 
failure of the unperceptive crew to act decisively result in destruction and 
have significance for the larger world of which the Pequod is a type. 
Starbuck warns us against the risk of debasing truth into a comfortable 
orthodoxy, and Stubb’s nihilism results in social irresponsibility. Ishmael, 
willing to accept his place in society, free of the weaknesses of the other 
characters, might be taken as an ideal for democratic society. Melville's 
political implications furnish material for meditation on the contemporary 
relevance of man’s eternal problems. 


1170. Chamberlain, Robert L. “George MacDonald’s ‘A Manchester 
- Poem’ and Hopkins’s ‘God's Grandeur, ” pp. 518-527. The main theme 
of George MacDonald’s “Manchester Poem” is that God’s presence 
shines through a world which “progress” has soiled and darkened. Here, 
as in Gerard Manley Hopkins’s “God’s Grandeur,” light and nature 
symbolize spiritual reality, darkness and industry non-spiritual reality. 
What sets these poems apart from their century’s usual handling of the 
subject is their “distinctly Christian tone and trust. Both poems handle 
the relation between man, city, and nature in a primarily religious rather 
than philosophical or aesthetic context.” MacDonald’s metaphorical com- 
bining of theological terms with imagery of spring and dawn aids in 
explicating the west-east contzast of Hopkins’s more original and explo- 


sively brilliant sonnet. 
—Gerald J. Schiffhorst 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, 
LXXMHI:1, April 1963. 


1171. Wolfe, Edwin, 2nd. “Some Books of Early New England Prov- 
enance in the 1823 Library of Alleghany College,” pp. 13-44. 
Timothy Alden’s Catalogus Bibliothecae Collegii Alleghaniensis (1823) 
confirms that the Meadville, Pennsylvania, college library was the best 
in the country next to Harvard’s, the envy even of Jefferson for its 
quality. Built mainly from the collections of William Bentley, Isaiah 
Thomas, and James Winthrop, its chief interest lies in the chains of 
ownership, which make these 5,500 volumes the "largest book relic of 
the culture of early New England now outside that region.” 


1172. Walett, Francis G., ed. “The Diary of Ebenezer Parkman, 1747,” 
pp. 45-120. [A continuation of LXXI:1, April, 1961; LXXI:2, October, 
1961; LXXII:1, April, 1962; and LXXII:2, October, 1962.} 


1173. Welch, D’Alté A. “A Bibliography of American Children's 
Books Printed Prior to 1821,” pp. 121-324. Primarily concerned with 
narrative books written in English, either originally designed for children 
under 15 or abridged for them from adult versions, this bibliography will 
appear serially in the Proceedings, eventually to issue separately in a 
corrected, uniform publication. The introduction provides a description 
of its scope, “A Chronological History” (pp. 134-154), and a review of 
major collections (pp. 154-163). Arranged chronologically, and cross- 
referenced, this issue contains 240 numbered items from An Abridgment 
of the History of the Holy Bible to [Crouch, Nathaniel]. Entries provide 
collation, size, separate editions and printings, and location. 

—wNorman S. Grabo 


SHAKESPEARE JAHRBUCH, IC, 1963. 


1174. Nicoll, Allardyce. “ ‘Rohmaterial,’’’ pp. 8-29. The mistaken in- 
terpretation of Shakespeare’s dramas as “raw material” for translations 
into foreign languages or for theater productions originated in the assump- 
tion that we have no authentic texts. There is enough proof, however, to 
show that Elizabethan writers, notably Ben Jonson, John Marston, 
Thomas Dekker, Samuel Daniel, George Chapman, and James Shirley, 
did care for the publication and the printing of their works. Even if it 
is true that only the actors’ companies had the privilege of publishing the 
texts, one should not forget that Shakespeare’s position in the Lord 
Chamberlain's company would support the thesis that Shakespeare him- 
self prompted the printing of the “good” quartos in order to replace 
the pirated or “bad” quartos. (In German, translated from English) 


1175. Braun, Margareta. ‘“‘‘This is not Lear.’ Die Leargestalt in der 
Tateschen Fassung,” pp. 30-56. In his adaptation of Lear Nahum Tate 
wanted to restore the dramatic unities and what he understood by poetic 
justice. This involved a shift in the central character from Lear to Cor- 
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delia and an bes acre on Edmund’s intrigue. Tate robs Lear of his 
human greatness and dignity by rendering him embarrassingly senile as 
well as by explaining him in terms of “passion” and “rage” alone. Tate 
destroys moreover Shakespeare’s intricate net of imagery and metaphor. 
Granted that Tate’s objective to meet the demands for clarity and simplic- 
ity was legitimate, one has to criticize his considerably overshooting the 
mark. (In German) 


1176, Price, Joseph G. “From Farce to Romance: Als Well that Ends 
Well 1756-1811,” pp. 57-71. David Garrick was the first to write and 
produce an adapted version of All’s W. in the 1750's. He quickened the 
pace of the play by concentrating on Parolles and reducing the importance 
of Helena. Frederick Pilon distorted the original even more in 1785 by 
further concentration on Parolles to highlight the actor who was to play 
the part. John Philip Kemble’s adaptations of 1793 and 1811 show the 
shift in the audience’s taste from farce to sentimental comedy. Kemble 
“focused his adaptation upon Helena and the plight of her selfless love” 
in such a way that she became lifeless and “dangled upon the threads of 
sentimentality and prudery.” 


1177. Iser, Wolfgang. “Der Kaufmann von Venedig auf der Illusions- 
bühne der Meininger,” pp. 72-94. The 1886 production of Merch. by the 
[Saxe-} Meiningen Court Theater clearly showed the principles of per- 
formance of this famous group: historical truthfulness in costumes and 
setting and highly refined effects of lighting. This conception requized 
alterations in the text. Some scenes had to be cut to avoid long pauses, 
others because the Venetian setting described in Shakespeare’s dialogue 
was suggested by the décor itself. The Meiningen performance blurred 
Shakespeare’s cherished dialectic of fairytale and reality. It also eliminated 
all illusionary perspection created by the imagery. Thus it deliberately 
tended to satisfy only the spectator’s eye at the cost of impoverishing the 
diversity of the Shakespearean cosmos. (In German) 


1178. Stadler, Edmund. “Reinhardt und Shakespeare 1904-1914,” pp. 
95-109. The general trend of Max Reinhardt’s Shakespeare productions 
pointed towards greater stylizations and simplifications in the stage 
setting. Some of Reinhardt’s critics charged him with severe and arbitrary 
cuts in the original text. This is not true. An edition of Romeo, Ham., 
Dream, and 1 & 2 H. IV, in which the passages left out in production are 
put in brackets [I/lustrierte Klassiker des Deutschen Theaters nach 
Inszenierungen von Max Reinhardt, Berlin, 1912] shows that Reinhardt 
was exceptionally, but not absolutely, faithful to the texts. (In German) 


1179. Braun, Hanns. “Das Niemandsland des Spielleiters, ein Problem 
von heute. Zu Shakespeare-Inscenierungen Fritz Kortners,” pp. 110-122. 
Since the theater freed itself from “the bonds of literature,” the no-man’s- 
land between these two spheres of reality, which has to be crossed by the 
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producer, has expanded. Fritz Kortner’s Shakespeare productions in 
Munich [H. IV, 1956, Twel., 1957, Tim., 1961} are a case in point. 
Kortner contracted H. IV to a four hours’ performance with Falstaff as 
protagonist. In Twel. he changed the general mood from carnival to 
Near-East melancholia. In Tim. he tried to emend whatever is structurally 
weak in the play. This was entirely legitimate but became embarrassing 
when he tried to drive home a 20th-century morality incompatible with 
the spirit of the original. (In German) 


1180. Brock-Sulzer, Elisabeth. “Barraults Hamlet,” pp. 123-132. The 
different French translations of Ham. in which Jean-Louis Barrault played 
the title role indicate the metamorphoses of Barrault’s style of acting. He 
began with the “magnificent and rock-like” translation of Marcel Schwob 
and Eugène Morand. Then he played Jules Laforgue’s version where he 
found Hamlet the humorist and sad clown. A most masculine and un- 
romantic Hamlet came to him by studying one of Shakespeare's sources, 
François de Belleforest. He found “a hero of superior hesitation” in the 
translation of Guy de Pourtalés. He reached the summit in his assess- 
ment of the role in the translation André Gide made specifically for him. 
Here Hamlet’s clairvoyance, “bordering on prophetic insanity,” is en- 
tiched by “spiritual purity and chastity.” (In German) 


1181. Izume, Kenji. “Probleme der Aufführung Shakespeares in Japan,” 
pp. 133-141. Shakespeare productions in Japan have not been successful 
so far because a good Japanese translation is necessarily two or three 
times longer than the original and no audience will stand a six hours’ 
performance. There is also a fundamental difference between the Japan- 
ese and the European traditions of drama. A Japanese Nō play relies on a. 
synthesis of word, dance, and song, the European theater mostly on lan- 
guage alone, to convey the meaning. Shakespeare seems to realize only 
in his later plays that language is not a sufficient means of expression. 
(In German) 


1182. Flamm, Erika. “Offener und geschlossener Dramenstil in Shake- 
speare’s Tempest,’ pp. 142-160. Dramas may be either “closed” or 
“open” as Volker Klotz has shown in Geschlossene und offene Form im 
Drama (Munich, 1960). A closed drama presents reality as a “segment 
of the whole,” an open drama presents it as a “whole in segments.” An 
interpretation of Shakespeare’s Temp. in terms of Klotz’s method shows 
this play to be basically an open drama. This becomes evident in the 
handling of the characters, in the lack of unity of time and place, and in 
the use of poetic elements such recurrent imagery which functions as a 
substitute for causal connections. But since some parts of the drama con- 
form to the closed form if considered separately, Temp. appears as a 
mixture of both modes where the open form supersedes the closed form. 
(In German) 
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1183. Wells, Stanley. ‘The Failure of The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” 
pp. 161-173. Shakespeare’s T.G.V. exhibits “a number of peculiarities, 
limitations, and plain faults.’’ Shakespeare fails when he attempts a 
dialogue more complicated than either soliloquy, duologue or aside. He 
is not capable of handling mors than two characters at once. He does not 
“devise a plot which will enable characters conceived within the conven- 
tion of romantic love to behave in a manner compatible with these con- 
ventions.” But the play is not an absolute failure. Shakespeare uses re- 
current imagery and puns to good advantage, he creates the “estimable 
figure of Launce,” and some single scenes are entirely successful. 


1184. Thomas, Mary Olive. “Cleopatra and the “Mortal Wretch,’” pp. 
174-183. In Shakespeare’s Antony Cleopatra sees her death as the source 
of life for the “mortal wretch,” the asp she places at her breast. Thus 
“even in the moment of her death she shows the extent of involvement 
in life.” By emphasizing Cleopatra’s tenderness towards the asp Shake- 
speare does not picture her as a “‘mean-minded virago” or a “lustful and 
destructive queen.” The symbol of the serpent at Cleopatra’s breast is 
rather “a possible reminder of the classical Nourishing Earth, the mediae- 
val Lust, and the Renaissance Charity.” 


1185. Cutts, John P. “Shakespeare’s Song and Masque Hand in Henry 
VII,” pp. 184-195. Shakespeare, and not John Fletcher, wrote the shep- 
herds’ masque (I. iv), the song “Orpheus with his lute made trees” (III. 
i), and the masque-vision (IV. ii) in Henry VIII, as parallel situations 
from other works of both dramatists show. This does not imply that 
Fletcher was not good enough zo write songs and masques like those under 
discussion, but he would have used them otherwise than they are used in 
Henry VII. 


1186. Brinkmann, Karl. “Bithnenbericht 1962,” pp. 196-226. In 1962, 
Shakespeare was still the most-played dramatist in German theaters as a 
detailed account of Shakespezre performances in Germany shows. (In 
German) 


1187. Benz-Burger, Lydia. “Shakespeare auf den Schweizer Bühnen 
1961/62,” pp. 227-231. This is a detailed account of Shakespeare per- 
formances in Swiss theaters during the 1961/62 season. (In German) 


1188. Heuer, Hermann. “Båcherschau. Sammelbericht über in- und 
auslindisches Schrifttum,” fp. 232-289. This review-article examines 
31 book publications on Shakespeare under the headings (I) bibliography, 
(II) textual criticism, literary sources, questions of authorship, (HI) edi- 
tions and anthologies, (IV) collected essays and Festschriften, (V) in- 
terpretations, (VI) history of motifs and ideas, (VII) history of drama 
and the stage, (VIII) history of Shakespeare criticism. (In German) 
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1189. Kindervater, Jos[ef} Wilhjelm}. “Shakespeare-Bibliographie für 
1962 mit Nachtrigen aus früheren Jahren,” pp. 294-357. This Shake- 
speare bibliography, including grammophone recordings, has 900 entries 
of publications between March 1, 1962, and February 28, 1963, together 
with addenda from former years, and is divided into (I) bibliographies 
and periodicals, (II) complete and partial editions, (IIT) extracts from 
the works, anthologies, paraphrases, quotations, (IV) single editions and 
respective criticism, (V) other Shakespeare criticism, and (VI) index. 
—K. P. Jochum 


SHAVIAN, II:7, October 1963. 


1190. Mason, Michael. “Captain Brassbound and Governor Eyre,” pp. 
20-22. Shaw’s neighbor, Mr. Jackson, may have given the playwright 
information about Oscar Marescaux, “King of Jamaica,” on whom Shaw 
modeled the agent who seizes the sugar estate in Captain Brassbound’s 
Conversion. Brassbound himself may be based upon George William 
Gordon, executed in 1865, under Governor Eyre of Jamaica. 


1191. ‘Geduld, H. M. “The Comprehensionist,” pp. 22-26. Shaw ac- 
knowledges indebtedness to Captain Wilson in his Preface to Major 
Barbara. Little is known of Wilson except that his few published works 
cover the years 1866-1896. But calling himself a “Comprehensionist,” 
the man proposed many ideas which the dramatist later used, among 
which are solutions to the land problem, the necessity for equality, and 
the coining of the term, “Crosstianity.” Wilson’s work suggested all of 
these seminal ideas before Shaw had heard of Henry George, Socialism, 
or Nietzsche. 

—John Henry Smith 


SHENANDOAH, XV:2, Winter 1964. 


1192. Bevis, William. “Metaphor in Wallace Stevens,” pp. 35-48. 
“Metaphor is the mental function which unites our consciousness and the 
external world and which enables us both to encounter and create reality.” 
It is connected with the second of Stevens’s three categories of reality, the 
harmonium, which is concerned with the union of self and the external 
world. When Stevens turns to the res (the external world) or the Ding 
an sich (the ultimate abstract reality), he rejects metaphor. The res re- 
quires a sensual PLAE and rejects the mental faculties while the Ding 
an sich is beyond experience. Through metaphor the external is appre- 
hended, and in art is made more real by freeing it of clichés; the concrete 
object is made abstract and given a new reality; the fictive is linked with 
the real. 

—Lewis B. Horne 
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SOUTHERN QUARTERLY, II:2, January 1964. 


1193. Watson, Tommy G. “Johnson and Hazlitt on the Imagination in 
Milton,” pp. 123-133. The Neo-classical view of the imagination was 
basically empirical and mecharical (the mind was thought merely to select, 
arrange, impose order on sense impression), while the Romantics con- 
ceived of imagination as an intuitive, transcendental faculty. A compari- 
son of Johnson’s and Hazlitt’s concepts of the imagination, as revealed in 
their respective essays on Milton, shows that Hazlitt’s views are typical 
of his period in their stress cn the doctrine of sympathetic imagination, 
the aggregating or unifying function of imagination, and its intuitive, 
almost divine power; while Joanson’s views, though essentially Neo-classi- 
cal, are broader and more irclusive than were those of his times. As 
Hazlitt does later, Johnson detects in Milton the presence of some extra- 
ordinary power, which Hazlitt called the imagination. 


1194. Morgan, Henry Grady. "The Role of Morgan le Fay in Malory’s 
Morte Darthur,” pp. 150-168. Malory alteyzd the traditional character 
of Morgan le Fay to make her consistently evil, her presence generzlly, 
and her actions specifically symbolic of the basic weakness of the society 
—disloyalty. Her most important act of treachery, related in “Arthur and 
Accolon,” is parallel to and foreshadows the action of another blood 
relative of Arthur, Mordred, m “The Day of Destiny.” Thus the charac- 
ter of Morgan le Fay serves zs a means of unifying the vision of Morte 
Darihur. 

—Ruth M. Vande Kieft 


SPECTATOR, No. 7057, September 27, 1963. 


1195. Stern, Richard G. “Thea Myth in Action” (rev.-art., John Updike, 
The Centaur), p. 389. For “zracking purposes” one might consider Up- 
dike a latter-day John O'Hara both set their fictions in the Pennsylvania 
towns of their origin; both luxuriate in catalogues of “sheer stuff”; both 
have churned out material for which the New Yorker handsomely pays; 
both are expert, popular, and prolific. In fact, Rabbit, Run seems to be 
bad O'Hara, “a work nervously padded beyond endurance.” The Centaur, 
though it suggests he may be more than a new O'Hara, still reveals the 
failing Updike shares with O'Hara: “the inability to stop fondling detail.” 


, No. 7058, October 4, 1963. 


1196. Bayley, John. “But for Beaumont-Hamel .. .” (rev.-art., The 
Collected Poems of Wilfred Owen, ed. by C. Day Lewis), pp. 419-420. 
Owen had a remarkable ability to make certain sentiments permanently 
sublime which in any other poet would become localized, dated, shrill. 
This ability stemmed from the “majestic understanding” he had of the 
misery of those directly involved in war. 
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, No. 7059, October 11, 1963. 


1197. Mortimer, John. “Bottom’s Dream” (rev.-art., J. B. Priestley, The 
Other Place, Let the People Sing, Saturn Over the Water, The Dooms- 
day Men, Jenny Villiers, The Thirty First of June), p. 465. The desire 
to escape from our present drabness into a brighter better world is 
Priestley’s constant theme (in his best work Johnson Over Jordan, and in 
his worst work Let the People Sing). But rarely do we get the impression 
that the dream in his own personal vision. Rather, it is as if he feels it is 
what he ought to want, or what would be good for him (and us) to want. 
It seems to be this sense of duty which prevents Priestley from creating 
a convincing world of the imagination. 


, No. 7061, October 25, 1963. 


1198. Cox, C. B. “Scrutiny: A Revaluation,” pp. 531-532. At its best, 
Scrutiny combined a superbly intelligent discussion of literature with a 
profound concern for moral values. Its main weaknesses were its use of 
personal abuse in responding to adverse criticism, and (more important) 
its prejudice against post-1930 writing. This prejudice stemmed largely 
from its naive conception of the history of language and the value of rural 
society. 


1199. Bamborough, J. B. “The Influence of F. R. Leavis,” pp. 532-535. 
T. S. Eliot apart, Leavis has affected more people seriously concerned with 
the study of English literature than any other critic. But the historian of 
the future will probably see Leavis as a follower and not a leader, as part 
of a movement and not an originator. Certainly his conviction about 
literature’s moral importance can place him as a disciple of Arnold, “or, 
indeed, of Shelley.” And when the formation of his taste and judgment 
is examined, it is easy to imagine the historian of the future placing him 
in his context: “that of the revolution in literary taste which had its ori- 
gins in the years immediately preceding the First World War, and found 
its leaders in Pound and Eliot.” 


, No. 7062, November 1, 1963. 


1200, Daniel, John. “A Rhythm of Conviction” (rev.-art., Essays and 
Reviews of George Eliot, ed by Thomas Pinney), p. 563. Both George 
Eliot the radical intellectual in a conventional, hidebound society, and 
George Eliot the conservative fearful of anarchy emerge from these essays. 
It is not surprising that these essays preceded her novel writing. The 
novels seem to be a logical outcome of the interests paramount in these 
essays. 


, No. 7066, November 29, 1963. 


1201. Powell, Anthony. ‘“Kingsley’s Heroes” (rev.-art., Kingsley Amis, 
One Fat Englishman), pp. 709-710. With skill and wit, Amis has led 
his main characters through contemporary complexities. He may have 
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faulted in the point of view of his narrative (for example, Take a Girl 
Like You) but invariably he has had the resourcefulness to overcome 
awkward moments in technicue. Perhaps he has been too “up-to-date”; 
anyway, his anti-hero here is the anti-hero of Lucky Jim—now middle- 
aged. 


, No. 7067, December 6, 1963. 


1202. Hough, Graham. “Letters from Limbo” (rev.-art., The Corres- 
pondence of Jonathan Swift, ed. by Harold Williams. Vols. I-III), pp. 
755-756. It was Swift's tragedy that he could never give himself com- 
pletely either to his strong pzivate affections or to the life of the world. 
These letters reveal anew his self-imposed limitations: the skepticism that 
kept him always to a limited commitment, the refusal to take an emo- 
tional risk too far, the unresolved conflict between a hard head and a 
turbulent heart. 


, No. 7068, December 13, 1963. 


1203. Levi, Peter. “Not Guilty!” (rev.-art., Cyril Connolly, Previous 
Convictions: Selected Writings of a Decade), pp. 795-796. A critic full 
of humanity and light, a spckesman for the dead, an enlightener, and a 
“life-enhancer,” Connolly chooses to write about what attracts him. In 
fact he has stated that he wishes his library to be a “ ‘memorial to the 
kind of writer he would like to have been’ ” But much here, from his 
Sunday Times articles, suggests that Sunday journalism has prevented him 
from reaching “an absolute standard open to him.” 

—Robert Yackshaw 


STUDIES IN BIBLIOGRAPHY, XVII, 1964. 


1204. Erdman, David V. “The Suppressed and Altered Passages in 
Blake’s Jerusalem,” pp. 1-54. Since Blake’s deletions: in the plates of 
Jerusalem have left crumbs o? letters, it is possible, through photographic 
means, to superimpose actual examples (or composite ones) of a con- 
jectural reading upon a delecion to see if the reading fits the dots pro- 
duced by the crumbs. This method works because the script in Jerusalem 
is as uniform as printing in its spacing and construction of letters. Blake’s 
reasons for the alterations very: “Changes of plan, aesthetic and moral 
considerations, changed thin<ing, increased secretiveness, the effects of 
depression.” Examination of every known copy and separate proof-sheet 
of Jerusalem in this light corclusively restores many passages and corrects 
previous emendations. [There follow analyses of every alteration and 
notes on the sequence of copies, on catchwords, on sizes and numbering 
of plates, and on Blake's scrapt. Illustrated. } 


1205. Markman, Alan. “A Computer Concordance to Middle English 
Texts,” pp. 55-75. To produce such a concordance of texts for which no 
standard edition exists, it wes necessary, first, to collate various editions 
and produce a uniform text and, second, to transform the text into cards 
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. usable by the computer. This done, the IBM 7070 was programmed to 
produce, from the 6,712 cards representing lines of verse, 36,831 cards 
corresponding to occurrences of individual words. After this initial 
print-out, the problem of cross-references for variant spellings was still to 
be solved: headwords were modernized only when the ME form resembles 
the modern one. Though 200 hours of manual labor were required to re- 
arrange the cards for final printing, the great speed of the original print- 
out makes the machine “indispensable.” 


1206. Kelley, Maurice, and Samuel B. Atkins. “Milton and the Harvard 
Pindar,” pp. 77-82. Though the annotations in the 1620 Pindar at Har- 
vard have, since 1871, been unanimously accepted as Milton’s, there is 
reason to question this attribution. Comparison with the six undoubtedly 
authentic examples of Milton’s Greek marginalia reveals that the Pindar 
notes differ in form (record of purchase, symbols of annotation, forma- 
tion of Greek letters) and in content (elaborate citations of other texts 
rather than the usual Miltonic focus on the text being annotated). “The 
Pindar annotations should not be included in future editions of Milton’s 
work.” [Ilustrated] 


1207. Adams, Robert M. “Light on Joyce’s Exiles? A New Ms, a Cut- 
ious Analogue, and Some Speculations,” pp. 83-105. A new Joyce Ms 
(22 small sheets) in the Cornell Library, containing 11 fragments of 
discarded dialogue (three from Act II, the others from Act III), may 
shed new light on Exiles, which has “regularly baffled and frustrated” 
critics. Further light comes from the discovery that Exiles parallels, in 
structure and in certain characterizations, Scribe’s libretto for Meyerbeer’s 
opera Robert le Diable. Finally, it may be suggested that Robert and 
Richard (and also Bertha and Beatrice) are “‘mirror-images of one an- 
other,” contrasting aspects of one personality (acquistive vs. ethical); 
similarly, the cleanness of the new Ms (suggesting rapid composition and 
later “paring down”) may point to two versions of the play, a fuller 
private one (self-analysis) that may serve as a gloss on the public (stage) 
version. 


1208. Scholes, Robert. “Further Observations on the Text of Dubliners,” 
pp. 107-122. Collation of all Ms and proof versions of the stories in 
Dubliners reveals the problems a future editor will face: since Joyce read 
proofs for the Richards edition which omitted many of the corrections 
he had made in the late page proofs of the unpublished Maunsel edition, 
should the editor (in the case of dashes and commas as well as of mar- 
ginal substantive correction) go back to the earlier corrected version or 
accept the final one as “proofread by Joyce and therefore carrying his ap- 
proval’’? No textual theory will “absolve the editor from using his judg- 
ment and his critical faculty.” [For every story except “The Dead” (dis- 
cussed in $B, XV, 1962), the texts are listed, their development traced, 
and lost improvements in the Maunsel text recorded.] 
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1209. Silver, Rollo G. “Mathew Carey’s Proofreaders,” pp. 123-133. 
Bills for proofreading preserved in the Carey Papers at the American 
Antiquarian Society show that in the 1790’s and early 1800's specializa- 
tion of work was beginning in American publishing and that proof-read- 
ing had become a part-time ocarpation. The bills are from regular proof- 
readers (like Samuel Lewis and Daniel Humphreys), from persons hired 
for special assignments (such a3 foreign-language works), and occasional- 
ly from printers themselves. 


1210. Aderman, Ralph M. “James Kirke Paulding’s Contributions to 
American Magazines,” pp. 141-151. The numerous items which Paulding 
(1778-1860) contributed to such publications as the Analectic Magazine, 
the American Quarterly Review, Grahams, Godey's, and the New-York 
Mirror (identified by his signature or “reasonably reliable evidence”) are 
“a valuable source for social and cultural historians.” [219 contributions 
are listed. } 


1211. Tanselle, G. Thomas. ‘Unsigned and Initialed Contributions to 
The Freeman,” pp. 153-175. Though The Freeman (1920-1924) has 
often been regarded as “one of the important and influential journals of 
this century,” a hindrance to its study has been the difficulty of deter- 
mining the authorship of the thousands of unsigned essays in it. Examina- 
tion of marked sets at the Newberry Library and in the possession of the 
publisher B. W. Huebsch, however, reveals these authors’ names and 
also identifies many initials that appeared as signatures on other items. 
[There follow lists recording all identifications (of 184 authors) made 
in the marked sets.} 


1212. Bruccoli, Matthew J. “Material for a Centenary Edition of Tender 
Is the Night,” pp. 177-193. The history of this text is “appalling” (in- 
volving not only spelling, grammar, and punctuation, but chronology of 
events in the plot), and a critical edition should make over 250 emenda- 
tions in the first edition copy-text. The first edition (1934), and not 
“The Author's Final Version,” represents “Fitzgerald's best judgment” 
and must therefore be the basis of a future edition. [A list of emenda- 
tions, textual notes, a historical collation, and a list of the revisions in 
Fitzgerald’s own copy are given ] 


1213. Welsh, Robert Ford. “The Printer of the 1594 Octavo of Mar- 
lowe’s Edward Il,” pp. 197-198. Though the 1598 quarto was printed 
by Richard Bradock, the 1594 octavo cannot, as is customary, be assigned 
to him; the ornaments which passed on to Bradock belonged, in 1594, to 
Robert Robinson (whose widow married Bradock). 


1214. Racin, John, Jr. ‘The Early Editions of Sir Walter Ralegh’s The 
History of the World,” pp. 195-209. Raleigh scholars have repeatedly err- 
ed in believing that .a’ compromise was worked out in regard to the sup- 
pression of the History, that a second Stansby edition appeared in 1614, 
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and that both Jaggard and Stansby printed editions in 1617. In fact, the 
suppression order remained in force until 1616, and there is only one 1614 
edition, with various states (the supposed second 1614 edition is a Stans- 
by 1617); further, the “Jaggard 1617” was actually printed in 1621 from 
the Stansby 1617. Thus there are only three editions, the last two being 
“unrevised reprints of no authority.” 


1215. Leed, Jacob. “Some Reprintings of the Gentleman's Magazine,” 
pp. 210-214. The Supplement for 1738 exists in two impressions (the 
second, for example, misnumbers page 681 as 645); the January 1742 
number exists in three distinct editions (differentiated most easily by the 
ornament—sun, bowl, cherub—at the top of page three); and a “cursory 
examination” of broken T’s reveals differences among copies of the issues 
for February, March, and October 1742. 


1216. Weston, John C., Jr. “Predecessors to Burke’s and Dodsley’s 
Annual Register,” pp- 215-220. The success of Edmund Burkes Annual 
Register, beginning in 1758, was partly due to the fact that he could profit 
from the experimentation of certain predecessors in this form: David 
Jones’s A Compleat History of Europe (1702-1720), Abel Boyer’s The 
History of the Reign of Queen Anne (1703-1713) and his The Annals of 
King George (1716-1721), and George Gordon’s The Annals of Europe 
(1740-1745). 


1217. Mortenson, Robert. “Yeats’s Vision and “The Two Trees,” pp. 
220-222. It has not previously been noticed that Yeats’s revision of X. 
13-16 in “The Two Trees” was made in accordance with the system of 4 
Vision. This is “an unusual, even unique, example” of an early poem re- 
vised in this way, but it shows that A Visfon is important not simply for 
interpretation but also as a source for metaphors and images. 


1218. Bowers, Fredson. “Some Principles for Scholarly Editions of 
Nineteenth-Century American Authors,” pp. 223-228. No argument can 
exist for modernizing or for simple reprinting of a single document; 
scholarly editions of these authors must be unmodernized and critical. 
The copy-text should be the most authoritative document, a Ms or an 
edition set from a Ms; later substantive alterations that seem authorial 
will be accepted, but the edition closest to a Ms (or the Ms itself) should 
be followed for accidentals. Textual notes will record variants among 
authoritative editions and editorial changes in the copy-text; the historical 
collation will present all substantive variants in editions during the 
author’s lifetime and significant later ones. The editing of American 
texts should be a “respectable occupation” requiring the same “careful 
effort” that is expended on Renaissance texts. 


1219. Hirsch, Rudolf, and Howell J. Heaney. “A Selective Check List 
of Bibliographical Scholarship for 1962,” pp. 229-252. Part I: Incuna- 
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bula and Early Renaissance [items 3357 to 3565}; Part II: The Later 
Renaissance to the Present [items 3566 to 3934]. 
—G. Thomas Tanselle 


STUDIES IN SCOTTISH LITERATURE, I:2, October 1963. 


1220. Mackenzie, M. L. “A New Dimension for Tam O’Shanter,” pp. 
87-92. Tam O’Shanter not only belongs to the genre “narrative poem”; 
it is also a mock-heroic poem and “echoes the techniques and even the 
incidents of Pope’s The Rape of the Lock.” 


1221. Montgomerie, William. “William Macmath and the Scott Ballad 
Manuscripts,” pp. 93-98. Francis James Child’s The English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads owes a great debt to Macmath for tracking down in the 
Abbotsford Library the accurate texts for ballads which Sir Walter Scott 
had inaccurately published. 


1222. MacLaine, Allan H. “Robert Fergusson’s Axld Reikie and the 
Poetry of City Life,” pp. 99-110. Although Azid Reikie owes much to 
Fergusson’s knowledge of John Gay’s Trivia, there are striking differences 
in structure and treatment. Ald Reikie is looser in structure, perhaps 
because it is incomplete. 


1223. McGraw, William R. “Barrie and the Critics,” pp. 111-130. One 
key to James M. Barrie’s popularity in his day is his timing of plays to 
coincide with current taste. He skillfully combined “fun” and “senti- 
ment.” Barrie is praised for charming characters, the mixture of humor 
and sadness, and a delightful improbability. He constantly experimented 
and produced successful “theztrical pieces rather than literary works.” 


1224, Markland, Murray F. “A Note on Spenser and the Scottish Son- 
neteers,” pp. 136-140. It is probable that the Scottish sonneteers—'‘‘James 
VI, Alexander Montgomerie, Thomas Hudson and others’—neither took 
the form of the “Spenserian” sonnet from Spenser nor influenced him. 
“That Spenser and the Scots poets were not familiar with each other’s 
work in the form [indicates] that they developed this sonnet form inde- 
pendently.” 

—Hugh Pendextez III 


STUDIES IN SHORT FICTION, 1:1, Fall 1963. 


1225. Stallman, Robert W. “New Short Fiction by Stephen Crane: 1, 
‘Dan Emmonds,’” pp. 1-7. [The bibliographic background and text of 
Stephen Crane’s “Dan Emmends.” Series to be continued.} 


1226. Adelman, Gary. “Beyond the Pleasure Principle: An Analysis of 
D. H. Lawrence’s “The Prussian Officer, ” pp. 8-15. “The story is con- 
cerned with the lack of hono- and manliness in captain and orderly,” and 
in modern man. 
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1227. Robinson, E. Arthur. ““Thoreau’s Buried Short Story,” pp. 16-20. 
While Thoreau generally disliked fiction, “Baker Farm,” in Walden 
has unity of theme, structure and action, and resembles the early sketches 
of Hawthorne. 


1228. O’Connor, William Van. “The Short Stories of Tillie Olsen,” pp. 
21-25. Anguish and despair are the recurrent themes of Tillie Olsen's 
fiction. Her method recalls Wilder’s in Our Town, Thomas's in Under 
Milk Wood, and Hardy's in The Dynasts. 


1229. Fieler, Frank B. ‘‘Gascoigne’s Use of Courtly Love Conventions in 
‘The Adventures Passed by Master F. J.,’” pp. 26-32. In his story, 
George Gascoigne satirically compares “the ideals of courtly love and the 
facts of reality,” foreshadowing Cervantes’s Don Quixote. 


1230. Peden, William H. “Publishers, Publishing, and the American 
Short Story,” pp. 33-44. In reacting against the older, sentimental, mech- 
anical, unrealistic short story, the newer writers sought the truth that lay 
“beneath the surface of lives,” in Sherwood Anderson’s phrase. Mass cir- 
culation magazines had little to do with encouraging the new short story, 
which found outlets generally in little, advance-guard magazines, or in 
quality monthlies and university-sponsored quarterlies. 


1231. Weathers, Winston. “ ‘Blackberry Winter,’ and the Use of Arche- 
types,” pp. 45-51. Imaginative use of standard and stereotyped structures 
such as the “First Paradise,” the "Sacred River,” the “Path in the Woods,” 
and the “Mysterious Stranger,’ has produced in Robert Penn Warren's 
story a contribution to literature. 


1232. Macdonald, W. U., Jr. ““Welty’s Keela’: Irony, Ambiguity, and 
the Ancient Mariner,” pp. 59-61. The title and text of Eudora Welty’s 
“Keela, the Outcast Indian Maiden,” present multiple ironies. Keela is 
neither outcast, nor Indian, nor maiden: Steve is the outcast. 


1233. Bride, Sister Mary. “Laura and the Unlit Lamp,” pp. 61-63. 
Katherine Anne Porter’s “Flowering Judas” condemns not chastity, but 
spiritual deadness. Laura rejects all love, not simply illicit love. 


1234. Hogan, Patrick G. “Faulkner's ‘Female Line’: ‘Callina McCas- 
lin, ” pp. 63-65. Carrothers McCaslin’s daughter is Callina (Carolina) 
McCaslin. 


1235. Gale, Robert L. “A Note on Henry James’s ‘The Real Thing,’ ” pp. 
65-66. The statement in James’s story that “there were few serious workers 
in black and white,” refers not only to magazine illustrations, but also to 
the quality of such illustrations. James is probably “taking a little poke” 
at the magazine Black and White, in which the story first appeared. 
—Jack B. Moore 
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TEXAS STUDIES IN LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE, II:4, Winter 
1961. 


1236. Greene, Theodore M. “The Philosophy of Life Implicit in Faulk- 
ner’s The Mansion,” pp. 401418. Faulkner is not a moralist, despite his 
profound sense of good and evil; thus it is through the “incisive and 
compassionate” portrayal of his characters that we must attempt to grasp 
his philosophy. Those characters in The Mansion—both the contempt- 
ible, like Mink and Flem Snopes, and “the children of light,” like Gavin 
Stevens and Linda—bespeak a certain human dignity, a self-respect, and 
a courage to do rather than merely to be, even if the cost be heavy. 


1237. Morrison, Sister Kristin. “Faulkner’s Joe Christmas: Character 
Through Voice,” pp. 419-443. It is important to understand that in 
Faulkner's novels there are two “voices” that help to illuminate narrative 
technique and, through it, character portrayal. “Basic voice” is “the 
narration of an unidentified omniscience,” and “mind-voice—that of the 
mind of a character within the novel.” This latter voice is sometimes 
literal, sometimes heightened or transcendent. The character of Joe 
Christmas is revealed through both voices—the basic voice (as well as the 
“direct” voices of the other characters), giving us a primarily exterior 
view, and Joe’s mind-voice, presenting the interior (and more reliable) 
view. Through “the combined recitals” of all the voices in Light in 
August the reader approaches an understanding of the character of Joe 
Christmas. 


1238. Hughes, R. E. “John Dryden’s Greatest Compromise,” pp. 458- 
463. A synthesis of history and rhetoric is evident in a number of Dryden’s 
works; hence a compromise has been effected among the three careers of 
critic, poet, and Stuart apologist. In The Character of Polybius, “Absalom 
and Achitophel,” “The Medal.” and "The Hind and the Panther” rhetoric 
and history work together. Dryden utilizes demonstrative, judicial, and 
deliberative rhetoric—Aristotle’s three divisions—throughout the above- 
named works; it is, however, in deliberative rhetoric that Dryden uses 
ridicule as the satiric vehicle, particularly when his concern is with future 
political reform. 


1239. Gillis, Everett A. “The Spiritual Status of T. S. Eliot’s Hollow 
Men,” pp. 464-475. The Hol!ow Men, with its kinship to the third canto 
of the Inferno, is, like The Waste Land, a despondent poem, depicting 
sterility and desolation. Not only are there striking thematic and imagis- 
tic parallels between Eliot’s two poems; linking them also are the sections ` 
excised from The Waste Land and used in the construction of The Hollow 
Men. A further similarity is che musical organization of both poems. 


1240, McKeithan, D. M. “The Morgan Manuscript of The Man That 
Corrupted Hadleyburg,” pp. 476-480. The autograph Ms shows that 
almost all the changes Twain made in the work were those concerning 
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plot, not style and diction. The Ms shows that, when Twain began 
to write the story, he was in doubt as to the details of the trap that was to 
expose the principal citizens of Hadleyburg. 


1241. Fenton, Charles. “The Foundation of the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters in 1904,” pp. 481-491. Although it was through the 
efforts of Hamlin Garland, one of the four “aging Young Turks” of the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters, that the American Academy was 
inaugurated, it was Garland’s friend, Robert Underwood Johnson, who 
was the resident and driving genius for the Academy’s public acceptance 
and perpetuity. 


1242. Thompson, W. R. “Melville's “The Fiddler’: A Study in Dissolu- 
tion,” pp. 492-500. Hautboy, like Bartleby, is the artist in conflict with 
society. It is indeed questionable whether the fall here is fortunate, 
for Hautboy, in his descent and in his return to “the world of men,” has 
sacrificed his artistic integrity. His capitulation leaves him only “a husk 
of aman... who has lost his way by trading the inward reality for the 
outward illusion.” 


1243. Cope, Jackson I. ‘“ ‘The Best for Comedy’: Richard Edwardes’ 
Canon,” pp. 501-519. Although definite proof cannot be established for 
assigning to Richard Edwardes the plays Sir Clyomon and Sir Clamydes, 
Common Conditions, and Appius and Virginia, certain ee and 
parallels exist in them to make such an attribution very possible. 


1244. Burns, Landon C., Jr. “Henry James’s Mysterious Fount,” pp. 
520-528. Several important points must be remembered in The Sacred 
Fount: the reader sees everything only through the consciousness of the 
artist-narrator, who is the central intelligence; “the flow of the fount 
{may] be circular rather than . . . merely bilateral”; and the narrator, as 
artist-creator, must stand outside his “ ‘palace of thought, ” never being 
truly a part of the feelings or experiences he has observed. In effect, he 
can never be immersed in the waters of the sacred fount. 

—Charles R. Andrews 


THEATRE NOTEBOOK, XVIIJI:2, Winter 1963/4. 


1245. Rosenfeld, Sybil. “Notes on The Recruiting Officer,” pp. 47-48. 
George Farquhar’s The Recruiting Officer was an immediate success at 
its first performance on April 8, 1706, although there is little contempor- 
ary comment on this and subsequent productions of the play. Farquhar 
sketched his characters with the actors in mind who were to play the 
respective parts. It is deplorable that we have no edition today of this 
important work later than that of A. C. Ewald in 1892. 


1246. Rosenfeld, Sybil. “The Eidophusikon Illustrated,” pp. 52-54. The 
British Museum has recently acquired the only known illustration of 
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Philip James De Loutherbourg’s “Eidophusikon; or, Various Imitations 
of Natural Phenomena, represented by Moving Pictures” which was on 
show in 1782. This illustration [here reprinted} by Edward Francis Bur- 
ney (1760-?) represents “Satan arrayiag his Troops on the Banks of the 
Fiery Lake, with the Raising of Pandemonium, from [John} Milton,” an 
incident from the first book of Paradise Lost. 


1247, Helm, Alex. “The Mummers’ Play,” pp. 54-58. There are more 
than 1000 known places in the British Isles where mummers’ plays have 
been traditionally performed. There are three basic types of mummers’ 
plays: the Wooing Plays of the East Midlands, the Sword Dance Plays 
of the North-east and the Hero-Comkat found throughout Great Britain. 
Sometimes the texts, some of which are still extant, are extremely literary, 
as for instance the Revesby (Lincolnshire) and Ampleforth (Yorkshire) 
plays. All the texts share a common origin, either Richard Johnson’s 
Famous Historie of the Seaven Champions of Christendom, 1596, or, more 
likely, John Kirke’s The Sever Champions of Christendome, 1638. Juliana 
Horatia Ewing printed a mummers’ play “for the Victorian nursery” in 
The Peace Egg and a Christmas Mumming Play, with, of course, every 
allusion to indecency firmly suppressed. [Illustrated, a “Selected Biblio- 


graphy” appended.} 


THEATRE SURVEY, IV, 1963. 


1248. Martin, Lee J. “From Forestage to Proscenium. A Study of Res- 
toration Staging Techniques,” pp. 3-28. The Restoration stage increased 
the space of acting by gradually shifting it from the forestage through the 
proscenium arch into the scene. This appears from detailed interpreta- 
tions of both text and stage directions in The Mulberry-Garden by Sir 
Charles Sedley, The Fore’d Marriage and The Round-Heads by Aphra 
Behn, The Destruction of Jerusalem, Juliana, and History of Charles VIII 
of France by John Crowne, Love and a Botile by George Farquhar, Sir 
Martin Mar-all by William Wycherley, An Old Troop or Monsteur Rag- 
gou by John Lacy, Love Trizmphant by John Dryden, The Rump; or The 
Mirrour of the Late Times by John Tatham, A Fool’s Preferment by 
Thomas D'Urfey, Herod and Mariamue by Samuel Pordage, The Virtuoso 
by Thomas Shadwell, and Dame Dobson by Edward Ravenscroft. 


—K. P. Jochum 


1249. Ritchie, Harry M. “A Suggested Location for the Digby Mary 
Magdalene,” pp. 51-58. The 15th-century mystery-miracle play Mary 
Magdalene, contained in Bodleian Digby Ms 133, poses many questions 
as to a possible place of performance since it requires an excessive num- 
ber of performers (80-90) and a complex machinery in the stage setting. 
No monastery or city could have solved the task with the possible excep- 
tion of Lincoln, which possessed a powerful theatrical guild performing 
religious dramas, as val as some relics of St. Mary Magdalene. These 
were placed in a separate chapel of the cathedral, the terminus of an an- 
nual procession which included performances of mystery plays. 
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1250. Shank, Theodore J. “Shakespeare and Nineteenth-Century Real- 
ism,” pp. 59-75. English and American Shakespeare productions in the 
19th century were so elaborate in their realistic settings that the text had 
to be cut severely in order to make the performances possible. The general- 
ly acknowledged way of production was to present the play “in the cos- 
tumes, furnishings, and scenery of the country and period” of its locale. 
{21 illustrations are included. } 

—K. P. Jochum 


TULANE DRAMA REVIEW, VIII:1, Fall 1963. 


1251. Brown, John Russell. “Shakespeare's Subtext: I,” pp. 72-94. 
Overlooked is Shakespeare’s deft use of subtext, defined by Stanislavsky 
as “ ‘the manifest, the inwardly felt expression of a human being in 
a part, which flows uninterruptedly beneath the words of the text’ ” 
Caesar is an excellent example of a play which appears to be a “mere 
performance, an outward show which covers an inner reality.” For 
example, below Caesar’s playing the role of Emperor, the “subtextual 
reality” of his fear is evident in displays of “nervous tensions, movements 
of sudden ease or power, unexplained transitions or contradictions, [and] 
physical presences.” 


, VITI:2, Winter 1963. 


1252. Brown, John Russell. “‘Shakespeare’s Subtext: IJ,” pp. 85-102. 
The word subtext may be further characterized by disguises, the unantici- 
pated silence of a character, “terseness of speech . . . tones of voice, physi- 
cal reactions, peculiar emphases or hesitations, [and] apparently mean- 
ingless mannerisms.” Ham. is by far the most complex example of out- 
ward “performance” with the moments of subtextual “truth.” 

—Elton F. Henley 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI STUDIES IN ENGLISH, H, 1961. 


1253. Hutcherson, Dudley R. “Milton’s Adam as a Lover,” pp. 1-11. 
Critics generally agree that Adam’s assured competence as husband, not 
found in earlier versions, seems to reflect Milton’s experience. [Literary 
analogues are reviewed and dismissed. ] 


1254. Truss, Tom J., Jr. “Browning’s ‘Childe Roland’ in Light of Rus- 
kin’s Modern Painters,” pp. 13-21. Contemporaries fresh from Tenny- 
son's Idylls read “Childe Roland” as another quest romance. To {David} 
Erdman [PQ, 1957} the imagery reflects the new industrialism, the Dark 
Tower symbolizing destructiveness. Biographical details support a view 
of Roland as poet struggling to realize his art. While the earlier “Fra 
Lippo Lippi” brilliantly linked Browning’s and Ruskin’s aesthetics, Ro- 
land’s” contrasting bleakness conveys frustration until the grotesque tow- 
er, the completed poem, suddenly appears, inspiration (fulfilled) vanish- 
es, and the hero dies. 
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1255. Hamilton, Charles L. “Drummond of Hawthornden and the Di- 
vine Right of Kings,” pp. 23-27. William Drummond’s ambiguous posi- 
tion on divine right of kings is explained by his abhorrence of the would- 
be absolutism of the Kirk. Although he exalted the king’s power, he 
cautioned prudence and clemency in its exercise. 


1256. Pilkington, John, Jr. ‘The Genesis of Mr. Isaacs,’ pp. 29-39. 
Francis Marion Crawford’s uncle, Sam Ward, who helped launch Craw- 
ford’s literary career in New York publications, probably first suggested 
he write the story which became a novel about a diamond merchant he had 
known in India. Here and later Crawford identified himself with one of 
his characters. 


1257. Cabaniss, Allen. “The Matron of Ephesus Again: An Analysis,” 
pp. 41-53. Christopher Fry’s comedy, A Phoenix Too Frequent, uses 
Jeremy Taylor’s version of Petronius’s story of the Matron of Ephesus, 
itself a sophisticated prose version of a brief poem of Phaedrus, an 
older contemporary [first century A.D.}. While most alleged analogues 
are irrelevant as “‘test’’ stories rather than tales of seduction of a widow 
at her husband’s tomb, parallels are found in Christian sources with 
ae overtones. The stery is probably historical and certainly not 
folklore. 


1258. Green, A. Wigfall. “Meter and Rhyme in Chaucer’s ‘Anclida and 
Arcite,’” pp. 55-63. “Anelida and Arcite,” metrically as versatile as the 
later “Sir hopas” approaches the mock-heroic, with rhymes “appropri- 
ate when serious, and deligh:ful when humorous.” Balance, antithesis, 
repetition and alliteration in five distinct stanza types demonstrate Chau- 
cer’s early virtuosity. 


1259. Savage, James E. “Notes on A Midsummer Nights Dream,’ pp. 
65-78. Hunting references ir speeches of Theseus and Hippolyta (Act 
IV) reflect the tastes of the parents of Thomas Berkeley, whose wedding 
to Elizabeth Carey the play could plausibly celebrate. The “music” of 
the hounds seems less indebted to contemporary hunting treatises than to 
Sidney’s descriptions in Arcadia, whose setting and incidents may explain 
the “Spartan” and “beare” allusions. 


1260. Baker, Donald C. “The Poet of Love and The Parlement of 
Foules,’ pp. 79-110. “Translucent diction” belies Chaucer's subtle com- 
plexity of image and symbolic substructure conveying theme and narra- 
tive. [Several allegorical readings are reviewed and dismissed.} This oc- 
casional poem seeks to justify love and the love-poet, with the stoic 
Africanus ironically leading zhe narrator to the microcosmic Garden of 
Love where Nature reigns; social satire and philosophical debate are 
objectified in the gamut of human attitudes represented. 


1261. Webb, James W. “Simms as Biographer,” pp. 111-124. After 
his best novel period (over bv the early 1840's), William Gilmore Simms 
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wrote four full-length biographies (of Francis Marion, John Smith, the 
Chevalier Bayard, and Nathanael Greene) and many sketches of Ameri- 
can Revolutionary figures and Southern heroes. Their terrain was 
familiar from his fiction, their tone both factual and hero-worshipful, 
combining research, didacticism, and the “happy conjecturing” of the 
artist. 

—Mother Mary Anthony 


VICTORIAN STUDIES, VII:2, December 1963. 


1262. Moore, Carlisle. “Faith, Doubt, and Mystical Experience in ‘In 
Memoriam, ” pp. 155-169. The various expressions of doubt and faith 
in the poem are reconcilable when the relation between the structure of 
the poem and the pattern of religious conversion is seen. Tennyson's 
state of mind before Hallam’s death and that death itself fulfill the 
necessary conditions of conversion. At first, Tennyson finds rational 
consolation unsatisfactory. Then at sections LXXXII-LXXXV he reaches 
the state of resignation from which conversion often results, and in 
section XCV undergoes the climactic experience which dispels doubt as 
in religious conversion. Thus is produced the firm but limited faith of 
Tennyson’s final position. 


1263. Packer, Lona Mosk. “William Michael Rossetti and the Quilter 
Controversy: “Ihe Gospel of Intensity, ” pp. 170-183. Harry Quilters’ 
1880 article in Macmillan’s attacking D. G. and William Rossetti, Swin- 
burne, Morris, and Pater argued that “the new Aestheticism” for which 
these men were responsible weakened moral values and monopolized the 
arts. William’s protest and Quilter’s reply were subsequently published 
in Macmillan’s. Later Quilter found it necessary to conciliate William, 
having already praised D. G. Rossetti in an 1882 Contemporary Review 
article. By the publication of Quilters Preferences in Art, Life and 
Literature in 1892, he had largely reversed his opinion. 


1264. Moers, Ellen. “Literary Economics in the 1890’s: Golden Boys for 
Sale” (rev.-art., Richard Whittington-Egan and Geoffrey Smerdon, The 
Quest of the Golden Boy; Rupert Hart-Davis, The Letters of Oscar Wilde; 
Carolyn G. Heilbrun, The Garnett Family), pp. 185-191. The Quest of 
the Golden Boy does not do full justice to Le Gallienne’s literary work; 
The Letters of Oscar Wilde are brilliantly edited though the letters them- 
selves are “dreary reading”; The Garnett Family is a “singularly valuable 
and readable study.” All three volumes make clear that the 90’s were 
oversupplied with men and women wishing to live solely by their usually 
strongly romantic pens. 


1265. Houghton, Walter E. “Reflections on Indexing Victorian Periodi- 
cals,” pp. 192-196. [A report on the need for and progress of the Welle- 
sley Index to Victorian Periodicals, 1824-1900, together with a request 
for reports of the existence of periodical files which contain attributions 
of anonymous and pseudonymous articles. } 
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—————., 1963 Christmas Supplement [Publication of the Tennyson 
Society, No. I}. 

1266. Tennyson, Sir Charles. “The Somersby Tennysons,” pp. 7-55. [A 
survey of the lives of Alfred Tennyson’s six brothers and four sisters. } 


1267. Collins, Rowland L. “The Frederick Tennyson Collection,” pp. 
56-76. [A description of the ccllection of Mss and memorabilia of Freder- 
ick Tennyson purchased in 1961 by the Lilly Library of Indiana Univer- 


sity.] 
—Wendell V. Harris 


VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW, XXXIX:4, Autumn 1963. 


1268. Brooks, Cleanth. ‘‘Faullener’s Savage Arcadia: Frenchman's Bend,” 
pp. 598-611. The world of Frenchman's Bend in The Hamlet is controll- 
ed in the reader’s view by distancing devices, focusing and magnifying 
detail. Nature in the background is realized vibrantly and is charged with 
power. The “mythic” imagination also depends on heightening of charac- 
ters, by description or by mirroring in the imagination of characters such 
as Labove or Ratliff. Eula’s rustic divinity is transmitted through her 
effect on Labove, Flem’s mytaical power comes through Ratliff’s stories 
about him. Ratliff himself is part of the scene. Faulkner is fascinated by 
his characters; his tone is both wonder and irony. The world of French- 
man’s Bend is stylized in the gusto of a “tall tale” so that it becomes 
credible. The structure of the novel is “an elaborate system of counter- 
pointings of love and honor.” 


, &L:1, Winter 1964. 


1269. Elliott, George P. “Tae Novelist as Meddler,” pp. 96-113. In 
the novel, objects, behavior, and social customs resemble those of an 
actual society, and motivation is probable; selection of parts comes from 
concern to reveal and explore the pattern of character relations; and the 
reader’s relation to characters is modified by the author's attitude toward 
the reader, the values of the novel’s world, and the characters. Nevel- 
writing engages the spirit morally. Meddling is both formal and moral; 
all novelists do it. 

—R. E. Wiehe 
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CORRECTION 


The editor-in-chief deeply regrets the failure to credit Professor Charles 
D. Tate, Jr., for his invaluable work in having prepared the “Index of 
Journals Abstracted in Volume VI of AES, 1963,” in the Annual Index 
for that year. The top portion of p. 577 of the Annual Index should be 
corrected as follows: 


JOURNALS ABSTRACTED IN VOLUME II] OF AES, 1960 


Compiléd by 
Charles D. Tate, Jr. 
Brigham Young University 


Code: Name of Journal, (Issue No. for Vol. HI of AES in which the 
abstracts appear) Vol.: No., Date of Journal. When several issues for 
the same volume of a journal are reported, subsequent entries begin 
with the issue number. (The address of any journal listed will be 
supplied upon request.) i 
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ALABAMA REVIEW, XVII:1, January 1964. iy ryt 


1270. Abernethy, Cecil. “Lanier in Alabama,” pp. 5-21. Sidney biers 
three years of ill health and hard work (1865-68) in Mobile and Mont- 
gomery opened his literary career with the novel, Tiger-Lilies, and the 
determination to be a poet rather than a schoolmaster or hotel keeper. 
—Mother Mary Anthony 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, XXXV:2, May 1963. 


1271. San Juan, Epifanio, Jr. “Vision and Reality: A Reconsideration of 
Sherwood Anderson’s Winesburg, Ohio,” pp. 137-155. A study of the 
techniques of Winesburg, Ohio proves that Lionel Trilling’s criticism of 
the style as too abstract to be effective is false. Through repetition of 
images, the “technique of recurring tonalities,’ and the exploitation of 
“natural scenery as an index or correlative key to the affective or psychic 
situation of the characters,” Anderson concretely presented his ironic 
theme of the search for order among the tensions between dream and 
reality. Anderson’s technique reflected an ordering of his tragic sensi- 
bility of life. . 


1272. Emerson, Everett H. and Katherine T. “Some Letters of Washing- 
ton Irving, 1833-1843,” pp. 156-172. Fifteen letters, 13 of them never 
before published, of Washington Irving to Gouverneur Kemble are 
printed. Located in the Honeyman Collection of the Lehigh University 
Library, the letters reflect Irving’s interest in business and politics and 
show the nature of his home life. 


1273. Hall, Joan Joffe. “Nick of the Woods: An Interpretation of the 
American Wilderness,” pp. 173-182. The minor plot of Robert Mont- 
gomery Bird’s novel, the story of Nathan Slaughter, not only shows the 
author's rejection of James Fenimore Cooper's belief in the noble savage 
but also presents Bird's conception of the moral battle for the wilderness. 
Slaughter’s dual role as the pacifist Quaker and the vengeful Nick paral- 
lels the paradox presented by Herman Melville in The oe Man, 
but in Slaughter’s unmasking, the conflict between defenseless Christian 
morality and inhumane vengefulness is resolved through Slaughter’s re- 
demption. 


1274, Slatin, Myles. “A History of Pound’s Cantos I-XVI, 1915-1925,” 
pp. 183-195. Through a study of letters and the various published ver- 
sions of the poems, it is possible to trace Ezra Pound’s search for a design 
from the first mention of the projected long poem in 1908, through the 
start of the composition in 1915, to the publication of A Draft of XVI 
Cantos in 1925. The process of composition and the revision demonstrates 
that The Cantos is a “poem of experience” and that implicit in the cre- 
ation of the first 16 cantos is the total form of the yet incomplete poem. 
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1275. Bjérk, Lennart. “Anc.ent Myths and the Moral Framework of 
Faulkner's Absalom, Absalom!’ pp. 196-204. In order to set his tragic 
hero Sutpen into as wide a moral framework as possible, Faulkner im- 
plied analogies between Sutpen’s character and actions and those of two 
myths, the Agamemnon story as related by Aeschylus and the David- 
Tamar-Amnon-Absalom story of the Old Testament. “By fusing in his 
tragic vison the different values, old and modern, of Western Civilization, 
Faulkner enables the reader tc estimate the hero from different points of 
view.” 


1276. Sickels, Eleanor M. “MacLeish and the Fortunate Fall,” pp. 205- 
217.- The myth of the lost paradise was first treated by Archibald Mac- 
Leish in the 1926 verse play Nobodaddy and metaphorically expanded in 
his more recent works, This Music Crept by Me on the Waters, Songs for 
Eve, and J. B. Central to this żreatment of the fortunate fall, the ascension 
of man from animal to ‘self-determining being, are traditional symbols 
such as the tree of life and the cross. J. B. clarifies the symbolism of Mac- 
Leish’s treatment of the theme: “the Fall is alienation by assertion of 
human personality. The redemption is through the dry tree: through 
suffering and love.” 


1277. Robinson, E. Arthur. ‘The Vision of Goodman Brown: A Source 
and Interpretation,” pp. 218-225. A possible secondary source of Nathan- 
iel: Hawthorne's “Young Goodman Brown” is Cotton Mather’s Magnalia 
Christi Americana, in which the theological implications of good-man are 
treated; another meaning was that of husband. Thus the ironic title 
Goodman directs the reader to the dilemma of Brown caught between 
theological aspiration and macital reality, a level suggested by, the sexual 
imagery of the story. 


1278. Gargano, James W. “Hawthorne’s “The Artist of the Beautiful,’ ” 
pp. 225-230. Rather than ambiguity or Nathaniel Hawthorne’s condemna- 
tion of Owen Warland as an escapist, the theme of “The Artist of the 
Beautiful” is the growth of the artist through the necessary conflict be- 
tween materialism and artistic dream. The end of the story shows the 
artist as stable and directed, sufficiently sure of himself so that the 
destruction of the embodiment of his regeneration, the butterfly, is unim- 
portant. 


1279. Day, Douglas. “Ellen Glasgow's Letters to the Saxtons,” pp. 230- 
236. Five letters of Ellen Glasgow to Eugene Saxton, editor for Double- 
day, Page and later Harper and Brothers, and his wife are printed. They 
contain Glasgow's attitudes toward fiction, both her own and others’. 


1280. Griffith, Richard R. “A Note on Fitzgerald’s “Babylon Revisited,” ” 
pp. 236-239. As Charlie Wales takes an indirect route from the Ritz Bar 
to Lincoln Peters’s house and crosses the same bridge twice, a sentence 
concerning the “provincial cuality of the Left Bank” is repeated. It 
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appears that the second is a revision of the first so that the first was 
intended to be cancelled. 


» XXXV:3, November 1963. 


1281. Irwin, W. R. “Robert Frost and the Comic Spirit,” pp. 299-310. 
Frost conceives a “terrifying universe,” but one way of perceiving and 
communicating its terror is by means of comedy. He is capable of the 
exploitation of himself for humor, of verbal wit, and finally of the true 
comic search for reality among appearances. He pictures aberrations, and 
even horror, but he carefully balances these by careful, detached rational- 
ity to create a real norm. His comic vision offers no easy solutions, but 
the central consistent theme is the necessity of prudence. 


1282. Manly, William M. “The Importance of Point of View in Brock- 
den Brown’s Wieland,” pp. 311-321. Rather than belonging to the senti- 
mental or even to the Gothic tradition, Wieland is a psychological novel 
exploring the conflict between reason and insanity. This tension, overtly 
represented by contrast between the fanatic Wieland and the rational 
Pleyel, is also presented subtly by the narrator Clara as she moves from 
rationality to an isolation from reality, only to be saved by the visit of her 
scientific-minded uncle and the purgation of the past by fire. “Brown is 
clearly the first of those many in American letters who have grasped the 
dramatic importance of ‘point of view’ in fiction.” ; 


1283. Duberman, Martin B. ‘“I'wenty-Seven Poems by James Russell 
Lowell,” pp. 322-351. The poems, collected from a variety of sources, 
are printed here for the first time not so much for their intrinsic value 
as “to complete the: record” about the author. 


1284. Holland, Robert B. “Dialogue as a Reflection of Place in The 
Ponder Heart,” pp. 352-358. “The structure of the dialogue of [Eudora 
Welty’s} characters is a vocalization of the design of the culture in which 
they move.” The people of Clay, Mississippi, pit their stable, inherited 
tradition against the chaos of change. Their reality is created by their 
language—full of regular stress patterns, platitudes, euphemisms, and 
other ways of ordering their world. Although an ironic tension is 
created between action and self-expression, Miss Welty views her created 
world sympathetically. 


1285. Miller, John C. “A Poe Letter Re-Presented,” pp. 359-361. A 
letter by Edgar Allan Poe in the Buffalo Public Library has been aa 
twice before, but in each case it was printed incorrectly and placed in no 
historical context. The letter [here printed}, dated April 22, 1843, is to 
Thomas Mackenzie concerning a subscription list which Poe hoped to 
buy for his projected periodical, The Stylus. 


1286. Anderson, John Q. “Lowell's “The Washers of the Shroud’ and 
the Celtic Legend of the Washer of the Ford,” pp. 361-363. Reflecting 
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his concern about the War, James Russell Lowell’s 1861 poem combines 
the structure of a Celtic myta with characters suggested by Greek and 
Scandinavian mythology to comment upon the destructiveness of the War. 


1287. Dorinson, Zahava Karl. “'I Taste a Liquor Never Brewed’: A 
Problem in Editing,” pp. 364-365. The best text of Emily Dickinson’s 
poem is obtained by combining the holograph text with a marginal al- 
ternative of line 16. 


1288. Garrow, A. Scott. “A Note on Manzanilla,” p. 366. The reference 
in the last line of Emily Dickinson’s “I Taste a Liquor Never Brewed” 
is to a Spanish town noted fcr its production of wine. 

—William T. Lenehan 


AMERICAN SPEECH, XXX‘VIII:3, October 1963. 


1289. Dundes, Alan, and M. R. Schonhorn. “‘Kansas University Slang: 
A New Generation,” pp. 163-177, How well one generation’s slang is 
understood or used by the next has not been accurately determined. 
However, a survey of slang terms current at the University of Kansas in 
1926 (AS, III, 218-221) has made it possible to conduct a re-survey and 
arrive at limited conclusions. A majority of the slang terms current in 
1926 at the University have fallen into disuse; yet some remain. Thirteen 
of the 85 items studied are still current, and 39 were recognized by at 
least five students. Cram, crib. and flunk show remarkable staying power. 


1290. Lowenherz, Robert J. “The Beginning of Huckleberry Finn,” pp. 
196-201. Twain’s great literary gifts are amply demonstrated in the first 
paragraph of Huckleberry Fin. In. this brief span he strikes the proper 
vernacular flavor of Huck’s speech without quirky dialect spellings, deftly 
characterizes Huck, commences a major theme (what is truth and false- 
hood ?), provides a frame for the action, and even works in an advertise- 
ment for The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 

—R. F. Bauerle 


APPROACH, No. 50, Winter 1964. 


1291. Fowler, Albert. ‘The Pity Is the Music: Benjamin Britten’s War 
Requiem,” pp. 40-44. Britten’s musical setting of Wilfred Owen’s poems 
is eminently successful. 

—S. J. Sackett 


AUT AUT, No. 73, January 1963. 


1292. Rizzardi, Alfredo. “Cummings Tethneke,” pp. 83-87. Cummings’s 
poetry conveys an eternal and happy image of the earthly existence. Born 
of the experimental fervor in American poetry of the 1920's, Cummings’s 
work is uniquely revolutionary. Cummings concentrates on the little man 
and deflates all forms of rhetcric in his search for basic values. Criticized 
for his direct expressionist form, he lays bare the interior mechanism of 
the word—spelling, punctuation, rhythms. With Pound and Joyce he 
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creates a new poetic language of far-reaching influence. Believing in 
life, Man, and chings created by God, Cummings remains eternally fresh, 
neither growing nor growing old. (In Italian) 


, No. 78, November 1963. 


1293. Sanesi, Roberto. “Revisione Per Conrad Aiken,” pp. 63-70. 
American and European criticism of Aiken is often unpenetrating. 
Aldous Huxley has reproached Aiken’s nebulous manner. Aiken’s facility 
in composition does make an emotive emphasis overshadow thought. 
Sometimes theme risks becoming the search for theme. His poetry seems 
to lack a center, but his prefaces illuminate his purpose: the exploration 
of an emotive and mental hinterland. Aiken does evolve, finding the 
intellectual formula Huxley misses in him in psychoanalysis and Freud. 
The Divine Pilgrim is a soul’s progress. Aiken reaches a wider zone of 
thought than Freud, in which phenomenological intuitions become im- 
portant. (In Italian) 

—John Van Eerde 


BRITISH BOOK NEWS: A GUIDE TO BOOK SELECTION,: No. 
247, March 1961. 


1294, Scott-Kilvert, Ian. “English Fiction 1958-60, I,” pp. 163-168. 
The wide range of English novel writers, writing for a wider public than 
before the war, “reflects the revolution which has taken place in education, 
in the social system and in Britain’s relations with the outside world.” 


, No. 248, April 1961. 


1295. Scott-Kilvert, Ian. “English Fiction 1958-60, II,” pp. 237-244. 
The mid-1950’s produced a group of novelists denouncing “a whole com- 
plex of literary conventions . . . political and ideological commitments, 
romantic or grandiose modes of writing, and . . . attacked their immediate 
predecessors.” The two names most frequently connected with this group 
are Kingsley Amis and John Wain. Others discussed are Iris Murdoch, 
Colin MacInnes, John Braine, P. H. Newby, and writers from the West 
Indies, India, South Africa, and Canada. © 

—Charles A. Toase 


[No. 261, May 1962, was printed in Abstracts of English Studies, VI, 
June 1963.} 
, No. 273, May 1963. 


1296. Press, John. “English Poetry 1956-1962, I,” pp. 315-319. [The 
article lists the poets who made their reputations before 1939 and who 
have published verse during the period indicated in the title. The critical 
reception and a brief evaluation of each volume is given.] 


, No. 274, June 1963. 
1297. Press, John. “English Poetry 1956-1962, I,” pp. 395-400. [The 
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article lists the volumes of verse by poets who have made their reputations 
since 1956. The critical reception and a brief evaluation of each volume 
is given. } 

—William T. Lenehan 


BULLETIN OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, LXVII:10, 
December 1963. 


1298. Gordan, John D. “New in the Berg Collection: 1959-1961,” 
pp. 625-638. During 1959-1961 the Berg Collection of the New York 
Public Library has added Mss of Fanny Burney, Robert Southey, Washing- 
ton Irving, James Fenimore Cooper, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Charles Dickens, James 
Russell Lowell, Walt Whitman, Wilkie Collins, Lafcadio Hearn, and 
Bernard Shaw. (To be continued.) 


1299. Miner, Paul. “The Apprentice of Great Queen Street,” pp. 639- 
642. Several plates in Ridhard Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments in Great 
Britain (1786) are the work of William Blake. They were probably 
sketched at Westminster Abbey and other London churches and engraved 
by Blake in 1774-75 when he was a 16-year-old apprentice. 


1300. Kaufman, Paul. “Reading Vogues at English Cathedral Libraries 
of the Eighteenth Century,” pp. 643-672. Eighteenth-century records of 
books lent survive for eight English cathedrals: Canterbury, Carlisle, Dur- 
ham, Gloucester, Winchester, York, Exeter, and St. Paul’s. The titles, 
herein listed, cover a wide range of subjects. Borrowers included S. T. 
Coleridge, Laurence Sterne, Joseph Warton, Thomas Percy, William 
Warburton, and other literary figures. (To be continued.) 


, LXVII:1, January 1964. 


1301. Gordan, John D. “New in the Berg Collection: 1959-1961,” pp. 
6-12. Additions to the Berg Collection of the New York Public Library 
of Mss of George Gissing, Charlotte Mew, Lord and Lady Alfred Doug- 
las, Max Beerbohm, and Maurice Baring are described. (To be continued.) 


1302. Kleinfield, H. L. “A Census of Washington Irving Manuscripts,” 
pp. 13-32. A renewal of interest in Irving and the proposed publication 
of his complete journals and letters has stimulated a full census of his 
Mss, herein printed. 


1303. Slepian, Barry. “Some Forgotten Anecdotes About Swift,” pp. 
33-44. Swift’s friend and editor Irish printer George Faulkner in 1752 
responded to the Earl of Chesterfield’s request for anecdotes about Swift 
with a letter subsequently published in John Nichols’s 1779 edition of 
Swifts Works, But modern biographers make little use of Faulkner’s 
anecdotes, in spite of the fact that his acquaintance with Swift gives them 
authority. [Faulkner’s letter is reprinted. } 
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1304. Kaufman, Paul. “Reading Vogues at English Cathedral Libraries 
of the Eighteenth Century,” pp. 48-64. A list of books lent by eight 
cathedral libraries and a count of frequency is continued. (To be con- 
tinued.) 

—William Free 


CAHIERS DU SUD, LV:371, April-May 1963. 


1305. Réda, Jacques. “Franny et Zooey,” p. 151. J. D. Salinger’s stories 
are rich because they tell a story and suggest many others. Salinger’s 
work, like that of a jazz musician, hovers between solo and ensemble work, 
composed of dancing, tentative melodies. Franny and Zooey is different. 
It is filled with superficial words of the author's own; it is too much a 
satire of the standard American subjects. Without even a sigh of in- 
gratitude we will wait for Salinger to become himself again. (In French) 

—William M. Jones 


CANADIAN LITERATURE, No. 16, Spring 1963. 


1306. Tait, Michael. ‘Playwrights in a Vacuum,” pp. 5-18. The “form- 
lessness, ineffective characterization . . . and other unfortunate qualities” 
of 19th-century Canadian drama can be accounted for principally by the 
total isolation of the serious dramatists from the popular theater. In 
addition, the dramatists took English literary drama as their model and 
also “capitulated to certain social pressures which were inimical to the 
free exercise of . . . dramatic talents.” Charles Heavysege’s Saul, Charles 
Mair’s Tecumseh, and Wilfred Campbell’s Mordred, although seriously 
flawed, show the exertions of the authors to “formulate in dramatic terms 
the tensions of their world.” 


1307.2Lee, Alvin. “A Turn to the Stage: Reaney’s Dramatic Verse, 
Part II,” pp. 43-54. James Reaney’s The Killdeers is concerned with “the 
necessity of the young freeing themselves of slavery to their parents, if 
they are to mature, and the extreme reluctance of the parents to let this 
happen.” Fictional and melodramatic, the play contains, however, “some 
of the most exuberant image-filled language an audience could ask for.” 
The Sun and the Moon and The Easter Egg have characters similar to 


those of The Killdeers (“abstract . . . metaphorically conceived”), and, 
as in it, “‘nine-tenths of the meaning . . . lies in the poetic imagery.” 
—John Patton 


CHELSEA, No. 14, January 1964. 


1308. Jackson, Laura [Riding}. “Further on Poetry,” pp. 38-47. Poetry 
traditionally enjoys a sanctity of status out of proportion to its actual 
worth. Long considered as a supernal way to truth, inextricably involved 
with Platonic and other concepts of the ideal Good, it is really a verbal 
procedure set within cramping limits that make precision of truth quite 
impossible. It is a reality-substitute carrying its ineffectuality built-in. 
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A “straight linguistic scrutiny,” from which poetry remains immune, 
would reveal that “nothing is ever iz fact spiritually defined, morally 
determined, linguistically resolved, in poems.” Both poets and their public 
are trapped in this dilemma. 


1309. Ignatow, David. “Williams’ Influence: Some Social Aspects,” 
pp. 154-161. William Carlos Williams is the most pervasive influence 
in American poetry today, clearly ascendant over T. S. Eliot and the 
New Critic pi Williams recalls poets from metaphysical isolation to 
the center of the social scene, to respect for their own identities, and to 
personal confrontation of their material. His first important disciple, Louis 
Zukofsky, has moved beyond early Objectivist limitations to a poetry 
still imagistically clean but rosted in classical humanism. Scholar-poet 
Charles Olson’s poems and critical work Theory of Field Composition 
have deeply influenced a decade of college poets and poet-teachers. 
Denise Levertov is closest to Williams’s own tenets. Loudest of his 
followers is Allen Ginsberg, whose violent movement may be to our day 
what Eliot’s was to his. 

—John O. Waller 


CHICAGO REVIEW, XVI:2, Summer 1963. 


1310. Milton, John R. “The Western Novel: Sources and Forms,” pp. 
74-100. The Western Novel is more than a regional art, for it functicns 
as a metaphor of the history of man. Usually concerned with the im- 
mediate past, it works best whea it is not only realistic but also moralistic 
and mythic. It is marked by significant tension between the rational and 
irrational, by a recognition of the need for social responsibility and vet 
also by nostalgia for the independence of the “dying natural man.” Its 
major spiritual theme is the quest for maturity in the areas of evil, suffer- 
ing, and salvation. 

—Richard Lettis 


COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES, XXIV:4, July 1963. 


1311. Pierson, Robert M. “Some Problems in the Bibliographical Organi- 
zation of Belles-Lettres and Eelated Secondary Works,” pp. 297-302, 
313-314. Though the “integrated bibliography” of English studies pro- 
posed by Lewis Sawin and Cherles Nilon would be very helpful, biblio- 
graphical work in literary studies will probably long remain hampered by 
conflicting bases of classification. Each basis—whether by languages and 
nationalities, forms, periods, authorship, title, publication and related 
problems, subject, primary-secondary, belles-lettres or not—carries its 
unique uncertainties and overlappings. Under such disadvantages, filing 
of library collections with liberal cross-indexing is probably ultimately 
preferable to open-shelving. 

—John O. Waller 
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COLORADO QUARTERLY, XII:1, Summer 1963. 


1312. Glendenning, John. “Cummings, Comedy, and Criticism,” pp. 44- 
53. Cummings denied that his poetry was original. He linked his tech- 
niques to the traditional American humor involving the surprise ending, 
shocking details, and the double take. His literary ancestors are humorists 
such as Josh Billings and Mark Twain and poets such as Whitman and 
Emily Dickinson. His quest was for a new language and a new word 
order that would shock, startle, and awaken the reader to reflection as 
well as feeling. Yet despite his poetic unorthodoxy Cummings has written 
160 or more of the best sonnets ever composed by an American poet. His 
attackers are too often blinded by their restriction to English poetic tra- 
dition to see Cummings’s adherence to a strong American literary tradition, 
and his defenders too often fail to emphasize his mastery of such tradi- 
tional patterns as the sonnet. 

—R. J. Ward 


CRITICAL QUARTERLY, V:4, Winter 1963. 


1313. Wren-Lewis, John. “The Passing of Puritanism,” pp. 295-305. 
Much modern satire, which debunks the existing world, is in the tradition 
of Puritanism, which held corruption and vanity as essential parts of the 
world. Modern society, however, makes it possible to “avoid puritanism 
and world-denial without sacrificing personal sensitivity.” Such a com- 
bination of denial and affirmation is found in T. S. Eliot’s The Cocktail 
Party. 


1314, Brown, John Russell. “Mr. Beckett’s Shakespeare,” pp. 310-326. 
The pattern of conflicting symbols and issues presented in Samuel 
Beckett’s Waiting For Godot suggests a similar pattern to be found in 
Shakespeare’s plays. The realistic, ideological issues of R. III, Meas., 
Lear, and Temp. parallel a larger body of implicit, momentary symbolism 
which expands the significance of the plays. 


1315. Lodge, David. ‘The Modern, the Contemporary, and the Impor- 
tance of Being Amis,” pp. 335-354. Kingsley Amis is the most reward- 
ing of the contemporary English novelists because of his sardonic aware- 
ness of literary tradition and his own limitations. He alone is aware of 
the dominance in English writing of what Stephen Spender calls the 
“contemporary,” and the corresponding submersion of the “modern.” 


1316. Conquest, Robert. “Science Fiction and Literature,” pp. 355-367. 
Science fiction, which originated outside the general flow of literature, 
is merely a long-neglected method of creating an imaginary, but ac- 
ceptable, world. Its value is its ability to inculcate and nourish imagina- 
tive capacity in the literary mind. ; 


1317. Hill, A. G. “The Literary Career of Ford Madox Ford” (rev.-art.), 
pp. 369-379. Although Ford Madox Ford was an exceptional editor, his 
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status as a writer is less clear. His best novels are those found in the 
group beginning with The Fifth Queen (1906) and ending with Last 
Post (1928). 

—Fred Erisman 
CRITIQUE, VI:3, Winter 1963-64. 


1318. Dutton, Geoffrey. “The Novels of Patrick White,” pp. 7-28. Four 
of Patrick White’s six novels are major contributions to fiction written in 
English. A main theme in these works is the contrast between those who 
have ape) and those who do not, something like the human beings 
and social beings of D. H. Lawrence. The Aunt’s Story (1948) is set 
in New South Wales, France, and the United States; it concerns the 
developing madness of a stzange and sympathetic spinster, Theodora 
Goodman. In The Tree of Man (1955) the main characters are simple 
farming people in Australia. Voss (1957) is about a proud and self- 
sufficient man, an Australian explorer, who learns to love. Riders in the 
Chariot (1961) concerns four of the rejected of society; again, the setting 
is Australia. 


1319. Williams, Carol T. “Web of Sense’: Pale Fire in the Nabckov 
Canon,” pp. 29-45. A key to Vladimir Nabokov’s Pale Fire lies in the 
Hegelian notion of the triadiz series, mentioned in his Speak, Memory: 
in a spiral, “twirl follows twirl, and every synthesis is the thesis of the 
next series.” Thus the characters Shade, Gradus, and Kinbote are actual- 
ly the thetic, antithetic, and synthetic aspects of one person, “an artist 
whose art and life are like his arcs: parts of one spiral.” The poem “Pale 
Fire,” found in the novel, is also crucial. It suggests that artistic endeavor 
is “man’s highest hope for mortal pleasure.” 


1320. Galloway, David D. “Nathanael West’s Dream Dump,” pp. 46- 
64. Coming to Hollywood in 1933, West found in it “both an instant 
symbolism and a microcosm of his favorite subjects: the ignoble lie, - 
the world of illusion, the suzrealistic incongruities of American experi- 
ence.” Influenced by the pa:nter Max Ernst, West was sometimes too 
obvious in the use of unusuzl technical devices. Of his major themes, 
that of the violence in American life is his most consistent. The Day of the 
Locust is his most definitive statement of it. There are numerous 
arallels between the careers of West and F. Scott Fitzgerald: The Last 
ycoon owes much to West, ia style and theme. 


1321. Burns, Landon C., Jr. ‘Men Are Only Men: The Novels of Mary 
Renault,” pp. 102-121. The Last of the Wine is not merely an “histori- 
cal novel”; it is a novel which uses setting and character to reinforce the 
theme of growth and maturity. Alexias progresses through stages of 
self-awareness that are patterned after the conceptions of Socrates ex- 
pressed in the Symposium and the Phaedrus. The style itself makes use 
of images and metaphors from Plato. The King Must Die and The Bull 
from the Sea also deal with the growth theme and, in the enlarged scale 
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of legendary romance, raise this theme to the level of classical tragedy. 
Miss Renault makes Theseus a believable man without discarding the 
myth; she provides reasonable explanations for mythical events, and 
sometimes she contradicts legend so as to show Theseus’s “growth, within 
his moira, to tragic maturity.” 


1322. Austin, James C. “Legend, Myth and Symbol in Frederick Man- 
fred’s Lord Grizzly,” pp. 122-130. Making a conscious effort to create 
an epic out of native American materials, Manfred tells the story of the 
scout, Hugh Glass. Unarmed, he fought and killed a grizzly bear; then, 
deserted by his comrades, he crawled 40 miles or more to Fort Kiowa. 
Manfred did extensive research, wove into his story relevant folklore 
and facts about Indian life, and pointed up parallels with world literature. 
Correspondences to the King James Bible are most numerous. 

—D. Murray 


DISCOURSE, VJI:1, Winter 1964. 


1323. Strozier, Robert. “A Short View of Some of Mrs. Centlivre’s 
Celebrat’d Plays, Including a Close Accounting of the Plots, Subplots, 
Asides, Soliloquies, Etcetera, Contain’d Therein,’ pp. 62-80. Study 
of The Perjur'd Husband, The Beauxs Duel, The Man's Bewitch'd, 
The Perplex'd Lovers, The Stolen Heiress, The Busy Body, and The 
Wonder, shows (with the exception of The Stolen Heiress) a steady 
growth in Mrs. Centlivre’s skill. 

—Jack B. Moore 


DRAMA SURVEY, III:2, Fall 1963. 


1324. Bowman, John S. “Dance, Chant and Mask in the Plays of Wycher- 
ley,” pp. 181-295. Wycherley used dance movement, the rhythm of 
chant, and the “duality of the mask” in his plays. He used these devices 
expressively, “projecting the ideas of the play by visual and aural means.” 
He injected these theatrical expressions into his dramatic vocabulary. All 
dramatists conceive of metaphors for existence, and their craft “is the 
literal reproduction of these . . . by the imagery of the stage’—by, for 
example, Wycherley’s use of dance, chant, and mask. But these elements 
not only express Wycherley’s meaning, they also show the relation of his 
plays to Restoration society. 


1325. Spanos, William V. “Marder in the Cathedral: The Figura as 
Mimetic Principle,” pp. 206-223. Murder in the Cathedral is T. S. Eliot’s 
first success at reconciling universality with concrete reality, a success 
achieved through use of time, with each event interpreted in terms of 
the figura (i.e., two persons or events of different times are related so 
the first signifies itself and the second, the second encloses the first; 
both point to a third which fulfills the first two). “The figura, then, 
though it is essentially a Christian method of historical interpretation, is 
also an aesthetic principle,” a poetic mode of representing reality, of 
combining the concrete and the universal. 
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1326. Ganz, Arthur. “The Silence of Arthur Miller,’ pp. 224-237. 
Arthur Miller’s long silence in the theater may be attributed to his reali- 
zation of the confusion in his works: i.e., he has seen the world as simp- 
ler than it is (and been unable in any way to cope with it) and human 
character as too simple, too easily made virtuous (generally through facile 
self-knowledge). After his long silence, Miller may have “developed a 
new maturity of vision.” 


1327. Mendelsohn, Michael J. “Clifford Odets and the American Fam- 
ily,” pp. 238-243. Clifford Odets is one of the few social protest drama- 
tists still remembered. He deals mostly with domestic drama, and he 
uses the family as a social organism; the family mirrors society. At the 
beginning, his emphasis is on rebellion; the emphasis then shifts to search; 
finally, there is a shift toward “pro-family solidarity.” Odets denies a 
move in this direction and says his plays are about homelessness. 


1328. Frisch, Jack E. “Endzame: A Play As Poem,” pp. 257-263. 
Samuel Beckett's Endgame is “a poem to be performed in the theatre.” 
It does not tell a story but presents a situation as a poem does, including 
many poetic techniques, especially silence. 


1329. McNamee, Lawrence 7. “The Meininger Players and Shakes- 
peare,” pp. 264-275. Shakespeare has influenced almost every German 
poet, yet he was not a popular playwright in Germany until 1874, the ad- 
vent of the Meininger Players. Their leader was Duke George, who kept 
the “textual piety” of the plays, saw to the “ensemble playing of all the 
players concerned,” insisted upon historical fidelity in scenery and cos- 
tume, and achieved a Panle mood for each work. The Meininger 
Players appeared all over Europe and America and were strong theatri- 
cal influences wherever they appeared. 

— Julian Mates 


EIGO EIBUNGAKU RONSO, No. 14, January 1964. 


1330. Nakano, Yukito. “Art in E. M. Forster,” pp. 23-32. Forster is 
difficult to pin down, because the skepticism, pessimism, or realism im- 
plied in “I do not believe in Belief” is delicately connected with the 
idealism or romanticism implied in “I do believe in Art for Art’s Sake.” 
This impurity and complexity permit him to enjoy a quiet but steady 
popularity. 


1331. Shibata, Toshihiko, “The Function of the Subplot in Measure for 
Measure,” pp. 33-50. One must pay due consideration to the subplot in 
Meas. if he is truly to understand the play. When closely examined, the 
subplot, seemingly unrelated to the theme of the main part, actually re- 
veals a certain relation with it. Its function is to throw an ironical light 
on the main characters—especially the Duke. He is often considered to 
be representative of Shakespeare’s own viewpoint, but the Duke’s solu- 
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tion in the final scene is narrower than the dramatist’s in view of what 
the subplot suggests. 


1332. Nagano, Yoshio, “Shakespeare and His Contemporary Thought on 
Language,” pp. 63-80. Shakespeare’s view of language is imbued with 
the then-prevalent outlook on language. He stood on a similar footing 
with those empiricists of his age and slightly later (Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, 
and others) and shared with them a mistrust of such characteristics of 
language as verbal emptiness, discrepancy between words and thoughts or 
deeds, abuse of words, and the like. 


1333. Nishihara, Tadayoshi. “Some Basic Concepts of English Intona- 
tion,” pp. 81-96. Intonation in English plays four roles: (1) the mechan- 
ical role of the tune frame, (2) the differential role, which is very re- 
stricted, (3) the role of the different tune types parallel or contradictory 
to the syntactical ones, and (4) the expressive role, which is the most im- 
portant. What is called “nucleus” is relatively important, and the tune 
types can be simplified by the ranks of emphasis. “Geniality” is one of 
the major concepts by which to solve the problem of rising intonation. 


1334. Tokonami, Shigeru. “Emotionality ni tsuite” [On Emotionality],” 
pp. 97-114. Emotionality is one of the two important elements in lan- 
guage. It represents the unrationalized value-judgment of the speaker or 
the writer; and it is expressed in language in two ways—the physiological 
through sound, rhythm, intonation, stress, pitch, etc.; and the psychologi- 
cal through individual, social, and general circumstances. (In Japanese) 


1335. Uchiyama, Miyazo. “Salinger—shukyo eno Shuppatsu [Salinger’s 
Religious Phases in Their Development},” pp. 115-126. J. D. Salinger’s 
religious theme begins with The Catcher in the Rye. Holden’s love and 
compassion are for the poor in spirit and the pure in heart, but his un- 
conscious search for the traditional Christian virtues ends in failure. After 
a period of struggling to grasp what is love, as seen in “For Esme” and 
“De Daumier-Smith’s Blue Period,” Salinger arrives at the acme of all 
selfless love in “Teddy.” Teddy loves God without sentimentalism, has a 
true idea of mercy, and receives his death with equanimity. (In Japan- 
ese) 


1336. Takuwa, Shinji. “The Method of Stein’s Three Lives,” pp.-127- 
138. Gertrude Stein in her Three Lives ventured to alter our sense of 

time and the Aristotelian idea of tragedy. She achieved the method of 
conveying emotion directly through the present-tense. At the ends of the 

three stories, the heroines die alone without anyone left to recount their 

a and gentleness. This death in isolation is the new type of tragic 
eath. 


—Toshihiko Shibata 
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ENCORE, XI:1, January-February 1964. 


1337. Mottram, Eric. “The New American Wave,” pp. 22-41. After 
World War II serious writing for the theater grew entirely separate from 
entertainment. Most social problems were glossed over and solved as 
personal problems. Now, for the first time, such men as Lionel Abel, 
Edward Albee, Kenneth Brown, Jack Gelber, Arthur Kopit, and Jack: 
Richardson handle problems of order, law and justice in plots about the 
nature of punishment “when old grand designs of moral stability have 
collapsed.” These men are less willing than Arthur Miller and William 
Inge to believe that “it will al. work out with self-therapy.” 

—William M. Jones 


ENCOUNTER, XXI:6, December 1963. 


1338. Wilson, Edmund. “Meeting with Max Beerbohm,” pp. 16-22. 
Beerbohm loved Henry James, but disliked Bernard Shaw and Virginia 
Woolf. Though Beesohars caricatures are higher imaginative efforts 
than his writings, the latter are more lasting than those of G. K. Chester- 
ton. 


1339. Knight, G. Wilson. “The Kitchen Sink: On Recent Develcp- 
ments in Drama,” pp. 48-54. Two movements in recent drama are work- 
ing toward a revivifying of human values: the Kitchen Sink dramas (of 
Osborne, Wesker, Delaney, ef 4/) are healthy, lower-class attacks on the 
problem of lifeless middle-class attitudes; the dramas of the absurd (of 
Ionesco, Miller, and Beckett) show that the problem may have religicus 
solutions. 


, XXII:2, February 1964. 


1340. Ellmann, Richard. “Palinurus at Sixty” (rev.-art., Cyril Connolly, 
Previous Convictions: Selected Writings of a Decade), pp. 67-70. For 
six decades, Cyril Connolly has made a career out of being alternately 
broody and frolicsome; his new book expresses a verging toward joy in 
art and lover : 


1341. Daiches, David. “Mark Twain as Hamlet,” pp. 70-76. Mark 
Twain was of a divided mind about most of the important social issues 
concerning tradition and individual consciousness. He tended to be an 
anarchist and a religious skeptiz. i 


, XXII:3, March 1964. l 
1342. Dennis, Nigel. “On Swift & Satire,” pp. 14-28. [Notes on a 
variety of topics excerpted from a Ms for a book to be published later 
this year.} 


1343. Wain, John. “Guides to Shakespeare,” pp. 53-62. The proper ap- 
preciation of Shakespeare may >e coming, as a result of scholarly studies 
in recent years. It will be based upon a recognizing of the mythic quality 
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of his plays and the audiences’ participating in their language more close- 
ly through the removal of the proscenium arch and the establishing of a 
new, sane theatrical tradition. 

—Lawrence R. Dawson, Jr. 


ESSAYS, No. 15, December 1962. 


1344, Doke, Koichiro. “Milton and Wordsworth,” pp. 25-43. Milton 
was a Bolshevist, as H. C. Grierson said, but only in the sense that he 
belonged to the “majority party of spirit’: he lived in the main tradition 
of the European spiritual community. Wordsworth, on the contrary, 
was alienated from this tradition and fell back upon nature, “earth and 
blood.” He remained on this side of the world after all, whereas Milton 
broke through into the other. (In Japanese) 


1345. Namekata, Akio. “The Ordeal of Isabel in James’s The Portrait of 
a Lady,” pp. 44-59. Despite numerous critical comments in the work, the 
charm of Isabel’s characterization stems from the author's success in keep- 
ing the reader’s sympathy for his heroine in her growth from innocence to 
maturity. The final decision to return to Rome has the author's full ap- 
proval, as is also the case with Milly’s forgiveness of Kate and Densher or 
Strether’s giving up of Maria. (In Japanese) 


1346. Maekawa, Yuichi. “The World of Walter Pater,” pp. 63-74. 
Pater believed that literature should realize in itself “the condition of 
music’—an ideal harmony of subject and style. He devoted his entire 
life to the pursuit of the harmony, and it is precisely in this literary-moral 
aspect that the secret and fascination of his works lie. Hence it follows 
that his moral vision is of the first consideration. It belongs, as examined 
passages show, to the tradition of the French Moralistes, as opposed to 
the “moralist” as T. S. Eliot used the word. (In Japanese) 


, No. 16, July 1963. 


1347. Yoshikawa, Michio. “On The Return of the Native,’ pp. 2-14. 
Hardy is generally recognized as a pessimistic fatalist. But a close analysis 
of The Return of the Native reveals that his fatalism was not innate in 
him, but came as a result of his half-conscious conflict between idealism 
and intellectualism—his sentimental love of rural life and his realiza- 
tion of dark blind reality. (In Japanese) 


1348. Shibata, Toshihiko. “Negative Vision in Antony and Cleopatra,” 
pp. 30-42. Shakespeare's attitude towards Cleopatra’s character is equivo- 
cal: it is neither affirmative nor negative. It would be quite wrong to 
regard it as simply affirmative, as is often deduced from the “put-up job” 
interpretation cf the Seleucus scene. The proper definition of this atti- 
tude cannot be expected until we assume the presence in Shakespeare of 
“negative vision,” or the imagination which works only in negative terms. 
In this new light Cleopatra would be seen in the same stripe with Falstaff, 
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Cressida, and the Dark Lady—the type that plays an important role in the 
dramatist’s view of human beirgs. (In Japanese) 


1349. Nojima, Hidekatsu. “The Tradition of Courtly Love,” pp. 43- 
78. The structure of courtly love in medieval Europe, as first described 
by Andreas Capellanus in his Liber de Arte honeste amandi, paralleled that 
of the dualistic world-view of Christian orthodoxy where the attitude of 
“Contemptu Mundi” was delicately poised with the attachment to the 
near side of the world. The popular medieval literary conventions of 
“palinode” and “allegory” are characteristic issues of this duality of con- 
sciousness. They presuppose a huge system of analogy, the fiction of the 
“Chain of Being,” which was dualistic in its essence, and the collapse of 
which in the Renaissance caused the “dissociation of sensibility’ and 
brought in the single consciousness of the solitary modern minds. (In 
Japanese) 


, No. 17, December 1963. 


1350. Kamijima, Kenkichi. “The Explorers of the Inane: Part V, 
Shelley,” pp. 11-34. The essence of romanticism lies in the revolt not so 
much of thought and emotion as of sense. The Romantics as such tried 
to relieve man’s primeval sensation out of the meshes of traditional alle- 
gory and mythology, and, starting from the tabula rasa of perception, 
create their own imageries and world-views between nature and mind. 
In Shelley’s case, his love of the supernatural caused him to see behind 
(not beyond, as Blake and Coleridge did) nature, and in poems like Ment 
Blane and Prometheus Unbound he succeeded in building up a “translu- 
cent” world of vision where the physical and the spiritual, the natural aad 
the ideal, are subtly overlapped to make poetic reality. (In Japanese) 


1351. Sakamoto, Masayuki. “Thoreau the Frontier Saunterer,” pp. 35-49 
(continued from No. 15, pp. 3-15, No. 16, pp. 15-29). Though a 
disciple of Emerson at the start of his career, Thoreau yet had a deep-root- 
ed inclination for something substantial, something as hard as rock. He 
“sauntered” towards the West, spiritually as well as physically, in the 
original sense of the verb. Too proud to stop midway, too rigorous to 
rest on such a romantic presumption as Transcendentalism offered, he let 
his original inclination grow and predominate within him, until at last it 
helped him transcend the ideological slush of ‘Transcendentalism and 
emerge as a first-rate prosewriter and uncompromising critic of his 
society. (In Japanese) 


1352, Nojima, Hidekatsu. “Four Cressidas—A Heroine in Eclipse: Part 
I, Chaucer’s Cressida,” pp. 50-81. In the four English variants of “Troi- 
lus and Cressida” (Chaucer’s, Henryson’s, Shakespeare’s and Dryden’s), 
Cressida always plays her part as a conventional heroine of “Courtly Love.” 
There are essential differences, however, beyond those that the authors’ 
individualities can account for. Chaucet’s Cressida lives vividly in all 
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her contradiction, and yet his Troilus, unlike Shakespeare’s, is acquitted 
of that pathetic derangement, that “madness of discourse.” What made 
Chaucer so serene and composed in handling the matter of fidelity and 
betrayal—the most maddening of human affairs? That he could still 
stand in the world based on the “Chain of Being,” the world of dualistic 
consciousness that “allowed one to think on two different planes,” is the 
explanation. (In Japanese) 

—Kenkichi Kamijima 


ESSAYS AND STUDIES, XVI, 1963. 


1353. Johnson, Pamela Hansford. “The Fascination of the Paranoid 
Personality: Baron Corvo,” pp. 12-15 (reprinted from the Introduction 
to Corvo, 1860-2960, eds. Woolf and Sewell, Aylesford, n.d.). Baron 
Corvo achieved a real touch of splendor and had the power of a clear and 
brilliant literary expression because of his paranoid personality. He ex- 
erted such a fascination on P.H.J. that she used him as a starting point 
for cne of her own novels, the features she admired most in him being 
his appeal to the paranoid streak in her own nature, his absolute self- 
dedication as an artist, and his “brute physical courage that kept him 
going through the Venetian winters.” 


1354. Green, Martin. “The Hawthorne Myth: A Protest,” pp. 16-36. 
Hawthorne's work is not “an allegorical articulation of the deepest and 
darkest experience of the American psyche.” He was a rather mediocre 
writer who used the stock devices of Victorian fiction, displayed vulgar- 
ity of thought, and confused the characters and incidents of his fables. His 
inconsistencies are not examples of irony but of unpardonable naïveté. 
His reputation among 20th-century literary critics, simply a by-product of 
anti-Emersonianism, is unjustified. 


1355. Tanner, Tony. “Henry James’s Subjective Adventurer: “The 
Sacred Fount, ” pp. 37-55. The problem of the relationship between 
vision and fact is ee to an understanding of Henry James’s The Sacred 
Fount, The narrator is a subjective adventurer inasmuch as he creates his 
own visionary world, which differs from chaotic reality in its orderly, 
artistic structure. This concept derives from Shaftesbury’s definition of 
art as “disinterested pleasure.” The Jamesian characters who build their 
lives on it usually refuse to participate in the ordinary world of affairs; 
they rather prefer to observe it with wondering eyes. 


1356, Mizener, Arthur. “The Voice of Scott Fitzgerald’s Prose,” pp. 
56-67. “The voice of Fitzgerald’s prose is the best measure we have of his 
sensibility at any given moment in his career.” In the beginning it is 
rhetcrical and somewhat forced and does not give a genuine expression of 
sentiment. By 1925 it shows greater range of expression, but is still 
slightly artificial, At the end of the 1920’s the voice becomes easy and 
natural. The critical shift comes in the middle 30’s: for the rest of 
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Fitzgerald’s life “the voice of his prose is a wry acceptance of everyday 
actuality.” 


1357. Petti, Anthony G. “Beasts and Politics in Elizabethan Literature,” 
pp. 68-90. Elizabethan literature abounds with imagery taken from the 
animal world to characterize, and criticize under the disguise of fable, 
various politicians and politicel affairs. Striking examples come from the 
works of Shakespeare, Spenser, Lyly, Sidney, Greene, Nashe, Thomas 
Churchyard, Matthew Roydor:, Nicholas Breton, the Earl of Essex, and 
Gabriel Harvey. [A “Bibliographical Note” is appended.} 


1358. Brooks, Harold F. “Two Clowns in a Comedy (to say nothing of 
the Dog): Speed, Launce {and Crab) in “The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, ” pp. 91-100. Speed, Launce, and Crab have an organic part in 
the play despite the contrary assertions made by various critics. The 
actions of these three characters are closely related to the leading themes 
of love and friendship and provide a parallel or an underplot to the main 
plot, enhancing thus the spirit of comedy. 


1359. Salter, Keith W. “Of the Right Use of Riches,” pp. 101-114. 
Shakespeare’s King Lear and Gloucester “sustain Bacon’s doctrine that 
the right use of wealth must lie in its fair distribution.” Ben Jonson, Pope, 
and Dr. Johnson know that there are no absolute possessions in a life 
terminated by death. Beginning with Farquhar the concept of just distri- 
bution of wealth decreases in importance in English literature. Sur- 
prisingly, one modern writer, D. H. Lawrence, criticizes severely the 
burden of material possessions in a way reminiscent of King Lear. 

—K. P. Jochum 


ETC., XX:2, July 1963. 


1360. Cartier, Francis A. ‘Three Misconceptions of Communication,” pp. 
135-145. Three myths about language are (1) that some thing called an 
“idea” is actually transmitted from one person to another, (2) that some 
words are more “abstract” than others, regardless of context, and (3) 
that a word “signifies” a specific concept. Actually, an utterance is a 
word-by-word narrowing down of possible meanings to a minimum proba- 
bility. 


1361. Marquardt, William F. “Breaking the Language Barrier,” pp. 156- 
170. The best solution to the problem of an international language is to 
let nature take its course. Thus English would be the choice. 

—James C. Austin 


EXPLICATOR, XXII:5, January 1964. 

1362. Gale, Robert L. “Melville's Moby Dick, Chapters 91-93,” Item 
32. The three chapters form a unit which through the juxtaposition of 
ambergris and Pip emphasizes the “essential worth and possible symbolic _ 
import of the little negro.” 
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1363. Gibson, William M. “Faulkner's The Sound and the Fury,” Item 
33. The relation between Quentin and his sister may have been suggested 
by those between Paolo and Francesca and between Hester Prynne and 
Arthur Dimmesdale. 


1364, Kopper, Edward A., Jr. “Joyce's Finnegans Wake,” Item 34. 
Saints Bartholomew, Sebastian, and David of Wales, though not men- 
tioned by Mrs. Glasheen in her Census, are alluded to in the Wake. 


1365. Sylvester, William. ‘“Jonson’s ‘Come, My Celia’ and Catullus’ 
‘Carmen V,’” Item 35. The significance of the role of Jonson’s poem in 
Volpone is made clearer by setting it against the Catullus ode which it 
emulates. 


1366, Levin, Richard. “Shakespeare’s ‘Sonnet LXVI; ” Item 36. The 
arrangement of lines 2-12 is not haphazard; the list of ills moves from 
the unjust distribution of wealth to the destruction of virtue and then to 
the destruction of public values by active evil, thus increasing in degree. ` 


1367. Rose, E. J. “Blake’s “To the Accuser of this World,’ ” Item 37. 


The poem turns on the inability of the traveler to know the difference 
between the true God and the accusing “God of this World.” 


1368. Reitan, Sister Paula. “Emerson’s “The Snow-Storm,’” Item 39. 
The first stanza describes the storm as conqueror, the second as artist. 
The poem’s close fuses the two images: the snow-storm has effortlessly 
and creatively conquered the world. 


1369. Bratcher, James T. “Twain's Tom Sawyer,” Item 40. Tom’s last 
name connotes not only freedom but its contrary. 


——, XXII:6, February 1964. ` 
1370. Cunningham, Donald H. “Hemingway's "The Snows of Kiliman- 
jaro, ” Item 41. The whitenesses of Harry’s infection, of the tone of his 
reveries, and of Kilimanjaro’s snow “officiate” over Harry's death; 
Hemingway frequently associates death and whiteness. 


1371. Entry canceled. 


1372. Betar, George. “Stevens’ ‘Earthly Paradise, ” Item 43. The 
““firecat,”” who brings order to the directionless and chaotic, is the poet. 


1373. Levy, Raphael. ‘“Lawrence’s ‘Song of a Man Who Has Come 
Through,” Item 44. The “three strange angels’ are the angels who 
foretold Isaac’s birth and destroyed Sodom. 
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1374. Carnochan, W. B. “Pcpe’s The Rape of the Lock,” Item 45. The 
limitation of the poem to a single day and the progress of the imagery 
from light to dark to light support the theme of the perishability of 
earthly beauty and the imperishability of art. 


1375. Entry canceled. 


1376. Watson, Thomas L. ‘Hopkins’ ‘God’s Grandeur, ” Item 47. The 
adjective “bent” as modifier oz “World” not only contributes to the alliter- 
ation but suggests that the earth is bowed, barren, wasted by materialism 
and taut rather than contemp ative. 


1377. Clark, David R. ‘Cummings’ ‘Poem’ (it’s/so damn sweet when 
Anybody—),” Item 48. [A comparison of an earlier version with the 
revised poem as printed, with appreciative comment on the genius of 
the revision. } 


1378. Kramer, Maurice. “Crane's Maggie: A Girl of the Streets,” Item 
49. The novel employs the ironic mode; “its moral themes . . . are partly 
suggested by recurring figures of war, religion, and showmanship” used 
ironically. : 
—Wendell V. Harris 


GERMANISCH-ROMANTISCHE MONATSSCHRIFT, N.S. XIII:1, 
January 1963. 


1379. Pilch, Herbert. “Die Ballade von Roger Casement,” pp. 64-79. A 
previously unpublished ballad on Sir Roger Casement’s landing on Banna 
Strand is here transcribed for the first time along with its music. [Pilch 
heard the ballad in a pub in Cahirciveen in Kerry.} (In German) 


, N.S. XIII:2, April 1963. 


1380. Broich, Ulrich. “Das Lehrgedicht als Teil der Epischen Tradition 
des Englischen Klassizismus,” pp. 147-163. The period’ from the Restora- 
tion to the end of the 18th century lends itself to a genetic study of the 
rise and fall of literary genres, particularly the epic. The epic reached its 
apex during the Restoration and its full decline by the beginning of Ro- 
manticism. During its decline in the 18th century, preoccupation with the 
theory and practice of the epic nevertheless continued. Three genres 
evolved from and continued the epic tradition: translations from Homer 
and Vergil, comic epics, and didactic poetry. Of these three only the 
didactic poem assimilated the epic function of giving coherence and uni- 
versality to human events by relating them to a cosmic order. (In 
German) 
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, N.S. XIII:3, July 1963. 


1381. Blanke, Gustav H. “‘Aristokratie und Gentleman im Englischen 
und Amerikanischen Roman des 19. und 20. Jahrhunderts,’ pp. 281- 
306. Major British and American novelists from Jane Austen to John 
Galsworthy anc from Cooper to James, have all been preoccupied with 
the concept of the gentleman. Although British and American novelists 
differ significantly in their depiction of social hierarchy, both groups 
advance a critique of the traditional concept of the gentleman and sub- 
stitute for the values of birth and wealth an ideal of moral integrity and 
inner nobility. (In German) 


, N.S. XIII:4, October 1963. 


1382. Göller, Karl Heinz. “Shelleys Bilderwelt,” pp. 380-397. Shelley 
was not a mimetic poet. Although his metaphors derive primarily from 
nature, they do not serve to make the invisible meaning visible but, on the 
contrary, they penetrate to the invisible eternal forms that underly the 
visible, mutable world of appearances. He detached his metaphors from 
the “dregs of the sensible world” by constantly shifting, disconnecting, 
and recombinirg their relations to each other and to external nature. 
This kaleidoscopic flux expresses Shelley's cosmos. (In German) 


, N-S. XIV:1, January 1964. . 


1383. Mehl, Dieter. “'Point of View’ in Mittelenglischen Romanzen,” 
pp. 35-46. ‘Middle English romances pervasively use a simple rhetorical 
device to shift the point of view from which events are described. They 
introduce a particular scene by the formula “he saw” to create a new per- 
spective. The device allows the poet to efface the narrator’s personality 
while expressing the reaction of another character to the depicted episode. 
When this convention is used artfully to correlate outer sense impressions 
and inner emotion, as in the description of the castle as seen through 
Gawain’s eyes in Gawain and the Green Knight, the technique approaches 
the modern novelistic manipulation of point of view. (In German) 
—Lore Metzger 


HERMATHENA, XCVII, 1963. 


1384, Quinn, C. C. “W. B. Yeats and Irish Tradition,” pp. 3-19. Yeats 
never learnt mcre than a few words of Irish, yet, the greater portion of 
his writing, as he once asserted, was founded on the old literature of 
Ireland. Moreover, he based it on an “Irish mode” of his own fashion- 
ing. The early Yeats filled his poetry with Celtic names and atmosphere. 
The middle ard late Yeats, although still using the old myths and 
legends, prefers to seek his inspiration in current historic events in Ire- 
land. Yeats’s patriotism is like that of Plato, Dante and the prophets of 
Israel; it scorns what is debasing in the nation and admires only what is 
ideal and noble. 

—M. O'Neill 
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JAHRBUCH FUR AMERIKASTUDIEN, VII, 1962. 


1385. Jantz, Harold. “The Myths about America: Origins and Ex- 
tensions,” pp. 6-18. Four myzhs still influence the European image of 
America: (1) the myth of golden-age primitivism which has its sources 
in the Greco-Roman and Hebraic tradition. Its application to the Ameri- 
can Indians in the Renaissance has its first pictorial representation in the 
illustrations to Harriot’s Briefe Report on . . . Virginia, Frankfort 1590. 
(2) The myth of a savage America that had to be tamed by civilization 
stems from disappointing experiences with Indians and/or the Europeans’ 
sense of superiority. The myths of (3) the westward movement of civili- 
zation and (4) the Western World of Promise are found in poetic 
visions of Horace (16th epode} and Seneca (“Medea”) which influenced 
much of 18th- and 19th-century European literature on America. 


1386. Kessel, Eberhard. “Ranke’s Auffassung der amerikanischen 
Geschichte,” pp. 19-52. Unpublished Mss of Ranke’s lectures on modern 
history held between 1827 and 1869 reveal his increasing interest in the 
USA. The guiding principle in Ranke’s study of history is the problem 
of the relation between the ideal and the real in any given historical 
event. Thus the historic importance of the American Revolution lies in 
the fact that it put into practice the English idea of representative govern- 
ment under the conditions of the new world, i.e. on the basis of the 
number of individuals. (In German) 


1387. Sühnel, Rudolf. “The Marxist Trend in Literary Criticism in the 
USA in the Thirties,” pp. 53-66. The Marxist movement in the USA 
was developed by three generations of intellectuals of varying social 
background, Howard Fast being the only genuine proletarian among 
them. The conflict between orthodox and revisionist, the Stalin-Trotsky 
controversy, the Hitler-Stalin Pact, and the Hungarian uprising resulted in 
the intellectuals’ disillusionmeat with the party. Although no Marxist 
aesthetics comparable to the werk of George Lukács has been produced in 
America, Marxism has resulted in a keener awareness by critics and 
scholars of the social and economic factors in literature and produced 
some brilliant contributions to literary criticism. On the whole Russian 
(and German) scholars seem to prefer the theoretical and deductive 
approach to literary studies, while American (and English) scholars pre- 
fer the inductive and experimeatal approach. 


1388. Flanagan, John T. “The Impact of Folklore on American Litera- 
ture,” pp. 67-76. Folklore of che Indian, the Negro, and the immigrants 
of all nations “influenced and enriched the stream of American writing 
from the beginning in ways which only now are beginnning to be under- 
stood .... It has permitted the revelation of the people themselves by 
means of their superstitions, beliefs, traditions, customs, and speech.” 


1389. Rudolph, Earl Leighton. “The Frontier in American Literature,” 
pp. 77-91. In contrast to European border lines between states, the 
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American frontier was the hither edge of free land. The development 
of American civilization across the continent “is not merely an advance 
along a single line, but a return to primitive conditions on a continually 
advancing frontier line, and a new development for that area.” As an 
element of primary importance in the national experience, the frontier’ 
has been embodied in the works of American literature. At the same 
time the frontier image has enlarged its meaning from “conquest of physi- 
cal obstacles” tc a metaphor for the moral courage of the nation, in which 
sense it is used in President Kennedy’s term the “New Frontier.” 


1390. Lanzinger, Klaus. “Unterschiede im Gebrauch von ‘slave,’ seiner 
Wortfamilie und seiner Sinnverwandten in den Nord-und Südstaaten vor 
dem Bürgerkrieg,” pp. 92-105. The term “slave” originally denoted the 
legal status of a person who is the property of an owner (synon. “‘chattle’’). 
In the absence of an economic system based on slavery, the word was used 
infrequently in medieval and modern Europe. Not even a dozen deriva- 
tives of “slave” existed in 18th-century English. The rapid growth of 
the number of derivatives and composites of “slave” during the first half 
of the 19th-century occurred in the USA and is a linguistic by-product of 
the antebellum controversy over the institution of slavery. In both North 
and South, the denotative meaning of “slave” is limited to “Negro”; in 
the North, “slave” receives a connotative meaning derived from the 
aggressive and polemic character of antislavery propaganda. (In German) 


1391. Germer, Rudolph. “T. S. Eliot’s ‘Journey of the Magi, ” pp. 106- 
132. A detailed study of Eliot’s use of his sources shows his intention to 
break up the clichés traditionally associated with the story of the three 
magi. Eliot leaves out the supernatural elements, refrains from idealiza- 
tion and turns the magi into “‘mdern men” wavering between faith and 
doubt. The poem is a dramatic monologue. Its first section is devoted to 
the difficulties of the journey, the second to the arrival, and the third to 
the reflection about the meaning of the event. Although it admits of dif- 
ferent interpretations in various details it is a masterpiece of poetry since it 
combines technical excellence with “accumulation and ‘digestion of- ex- 
perience.” (In German) 


1392. Basilius, Harold A. “University Press Publishing in the USA,” 
pp. 133-140. Statistics show a remarkable increase of university publish- 
ing, and growing demands of education and research provide good 
prospects for a continuing expansion. The high quality of university 
publications is guaranteed by the particular process of selection of Mss. All 
Mss published by university presses are approved by faculty committees. 
Due to the efforts of graduate professors the number of well written Mss 
of young scholers is gradually increasing. 


1393. Fleischman, Wolfgang B. “Translation Problems Related to Ren- 
dering the Work of Certain Contemporary American Poets into German,” 
pp. 176-183. “Poetic translation, in order to be successful, must seek to 
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transform the original into acceptable poetry in the other language.” To 
achieve this aim, the translator must employ his knowledge of literary 
history, comparative stylistics, etc., “to find a prosody and a poetic pur- 
pose” in the other language equivalent to those of his original. [The 
principles are exemplified by Fleischman’s German translation of the 
poems of the San Francisco bea:niks.} 
—K. A. Preuschen 


JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE, LXXVI:302, October-De- 
cember 1963. (Adapted from Abstracts of Folklore Studies, 11:1, January 
1964) 


1394. Read, Allen Walker. “The World of Joe Strickland,” pp. 277-308. 
[Texts of and literary-historical commentary on the letters of “Joe Strick- 
land,” the earliest comic creation in the distinctly American type of 
“phunny phellows,” apparently naive country characters who comment 
upon sophisticated life through letters back home (charged with all man- 
nec of orthographic oddities).} These “letters,” never before gathered 
together, demonstrate that they began earlier than suspected. 


1395. Hancock, Cecily. “The “Me All Face’ Story: European Literary 
Background of. an American Comic Indian Anecdote,” pp. 340-342. The 
comic anecdote, generally used in America to comment on the stoic nature 
of the Indian, derives from England (Thomas Fuller), France (Mon- 
taigne), and late classical antiquity (Claudius .Aelianus). 

—Roger Abrahams 


JOURNAL OF GENERAL EDUCATION, XV:3, October 1963. 


1396. Morse, J. Mitchell. “Kerl Gutzkow and the Modern Novel,” pp. 
175-189. The theory of the novel of simultaneity was advanced in 1850 
in the preface to Die Ritter vom Geiste, a bad, nine-volume work by 
Gutzkow, who lacked the boldness and skill to follow his own principles. 
The theory was accepted and suitable techniques were invented by James 
Joyce, who used Gutzkow’s terms Nacheinander and Nebeneinander in the 
Proteus chapter of Ulysses. Joyce in turn has influenced the French “new 
novelists,” e.g. Robbe-Grillet, Butor, and Sarraute. 

os —Martha Seabrook 


KENYON REVIEW, XXVI:1, Winter 1964. 


1397. Ellmann, Richard. “Yeats Without Analogue,” pp. 30-47. In 
their preoccupation with the sources of Yeats’s poetry, scholars have ig- 
nored his uniqueness: every poem of Yeats sets up alternative positions 
and then, instead of coming to a conclusion, ends with a break-through 
from a cautious position to one of imprudence and imagination. 


1398. Fiedler, Leslie A. “A Kind of Solution: The Situation of Poetry 
Now,” pp. 54-79. Only a few poets writing today (Robert Lowell, the 
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late Theodore Roethke, W. H. Auden since the 1930’s, Ruth Stone) are 
sufficiently intense, passionate, and disturbed. 


1399. Brooks, Cleanth. “W. H. Auden as a Critic,” pp. 171-189. The 
soundness of Auden’s criticism derives from his natural endowments 
(intelligence, sensitivity) as well as from his theory that poetry shall be 
autonomous, not the handmaiden of religion or politics. 


1400. Ostroff, Anthony, ed., George P. Elliott [a], Karl Shapiro [bl], 
Stephen Spender {c}, and W. H. Auden {d}. “A Symposium on W. H. 
Auden’s ‘A Change of Air,’” pp. 191-208. [a] This speculative poem 
invites the “you” to refresh himself by going somewhere else for a time. 
Tb} This is a balanced poem; in the middle, pivotal stanza the poet ex- 
presses the wish that his fame might live a life of its own. [c} This 
seems to be about Auden’s return to the Anglican Church, and about the 
reaction of friends, colleagues and critics. {d} This poem is a parable; 
the “you” is the reader; the theme, the contrast, between a person’s inner 
and outer biography. 
a —W. J. Stuckey 


LITERARY REVIEW, VI:3, Spring 1963. 


1401. Munson, Gorham. “Peggy Bacon,” pp. 279-282. Peggy Bacon’s 
accomplishments as poet, painter, illustrator, and writer for children are 
original and show great variety. Yet even Edmund Wilson’s compli- 
mentary reviews have done nothing to delay the decline of her reputation, 
probably because she belongs to no “school” of creative artists. 


1402. Roditi, Edouard. ‘Fernando .Pessoa, Outsider Among English 
Poets,” pp. 372-385. Fernando Pessoa wrote in English and, under six 
different names, in Portuguese. He thereby created seven different per- 
sonalities or exhibited seven fragmentations of his own personality. His 
English poems, all written before 1921, were erotic fantasies in a polished 
arid learned diction, influenced by English and American poets from 
Shakespeare to Hopkins. His choice of seven names under which to 
publish his poetry indicates either his great potential as a dramatist or 
his lack of a psychologically integrated personality. 


, VI:4, Summer 1963. 


1403. Angoff, Charles. “Three Towering Figures: Reflections upon the 
Passing of Robert Frost, Robinson Jeffers, and William Carlos Williams,” 
pp. 423-429. Robert Frost, Robinson Jeffers, and William Carlos Wil- 
liams were great poets because, while they saw the evils of American life, 
they still remained “Yea-Sayers.” They recognized that negativism is not 
so universal as a positive demonstration of the ideal American virtues, love 
of nature and love of one’s fellow man. The extent of their “Nay-Say- 
ing” is to regret that men do not always achieve their potential. 
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» VII:1, Autumn 1963. 


1404. Angoff, Charles. “Van Wyck Brooks and Our Critical Tradition,” 
pp. 27-35. Because the first American poets did not have to justify their 
use of the vernacular, they were inordinately proud of their literary pro- 
ductions. At the end of the 19th century, American writers began to 
suffer from self-shame and self-depreciation. Van Wyck Brooks per- 
formed a most valuable and needed service by insisting that critics view 
American writers within the context of American history and American 
time and space. Much less important was Brooks’s primary fault in dis- 
missing much modern American literature because of its pessimism. 


1405. Ames, Evelyn. “Eric Barker—Figure in a Landscape,” pp. 40-50. 
Eric Barker, who received the Shelley Award in 1963 for Directions in the 
Sun and A Ring of Willows, is “a genuine individual whose poetry is 
being: a ‘natural’ poet and... A natural man.” He lives in “necessary” 
solitude—apart from men but not from nature. For him, the occidental 
men-nature dichotomy does not exist; he feels himself to be an integral 
part of nature. He speaks just as he writes: both his speech and his 
poems are “precise, compressed and unsentimental.” All his poems praise 
the “natural, true reality into which we are born.” He uses the four or 
five beat iambic line without strict meter, with few rhymes, and with 
words in their “natural” order. 


1406. Eberhart, Richard. “Emerson and Wallace Stevens,” pp. 51-71. 
Emerson and Stevens are alike in their transcendental belief that there is 
“a little beyond.” This idea, as central, is explicitly stated by Emerson; 
it is there only by implication in Stevens since his focus is on the sensuous 
apprehension of the world. In any poem of Emerson’s one finds this 
kernel evident, perhaps because Emerson had a unified body of thought. - 
Each poem of Stevens’s is a small piece of a structure, a structure whose 
outlines, at the time of building, are not known even to the poet himself. 
The poems of each contain admirable ambiguities, but for different rea- 
sons. The impossibility of stating the idea except by images causes the 
ambiguity in Emerson; the lack of definiteness of “things” causes it in 
Stevens 

—Eva S. Fulcher 


LOCK HAVEN REVIEW (formerly Lock Haven Bulletin), I:5, 1953. 


1407. Fisher, Walt. “Leigh Hunt as Friend and Critic of Keats: 1816- 
1859,” pp. 27-42. After their meeting in 1816 Keats and Hunt became 
firm friends and mutual admirers. Keats began to cool in 1817, when he 
came to recognize his own superior abilities and Hunt’s personal weak- 
nesses. Keats was turned further against Hunt by Haydon and then by 
Hunt’s refusal (a very sound one) to like Endymion; but the two remain- 
ed friends, and it is not true that Hunt could have done more to defend 
Keats in 1818 than he did. But toward the end of that year Keats was 
getting tired of what he considered Hunt’s vanity. Ill, Keats moved in 
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with the Hunts in 1820; he left after a quarrel in which he later evi- 
dently thought he had “reacted out of all proportion.” Throughout all 
this and until his own death Hunt remained a firm and constant friend to 
Keats, as well as one of the fairest and best critics he has ever had. 


1408. Stambusky, Alan A. “Chaucer and Molière: Kindred Patterns of 
the Dramatic Impulse in Human Comedy,” pp. 43-60. The single ele- 
ment which Chaucer and Moliére share is their ability to capture con- 
cisely “the whetting taste of human comedy.” Thus both excel at pre- 
senting characters who are both universal and easily recognizable. Both 
also use the same formula, that of the man whose vice or folly drives him 
to seek an end but who is prevented from doing so by someone else and 
who, by reacting ridiculously to this obstacle, makes a fool of himself. 
Both “The Merchant's Tale” and L'Ecole des Femmes treat the folly of 
old men in desiring young wives. Other parallels in theme and character 
may also be found. 

—S. J. Sackett 


-LONDON MAGAZINE, IlI:8, November 1963. 


1409. Ewart, Gavin. “Nigel Dennis—Identity Man,” pp. 35-46. First 
published in 1955, Cards of Identity, a novel of ideas, of enormous “verbal 
talent,” and of comic imagination, is a work of genius. Hach section 
seems carefully orchestrated. After the virtuoso solos of Dr. Bitterling, 
Dr. Shubunkin, and -Father Orfe (the Case Histories), and the richly 
orchestrated ensemble passages of the Shakespeare parody, the work ends 
with a worthy coda. In all, its comprehensive picture of British intellec- 
tual life in the early 50’s places it with previous great novels of the 
century. 


, III:9, December 1963. 


1410. Ewart, Gavin. “Cyril Connolly,” pp. 35-50. The Rock Pool, Con- 
nolly’s only completed novel, printed in 1936, revealed the writer he has 
continued to be: a writer of the open eye and the neat aphorism, Aar 
ly adept at presenting social discomfort and the one-upmanship of snob 
conversation. Enemies of Promise has these elements and adds serious 
literary criticism without being solemn. The humor of Enemies of Pro- 
mise anticipates the remarkable parodies that enliven The Condemned 
Playground. All of these elements reach their apex in his “masterpiece” 
The Unquiet Grave: the book by Connolly that deserves to last. 


, II:10, January 1964. 


1411. Bergonzi, Bernard. “Kingsley Amis,” pp. 50-65. The collection 
of poems called A Frame of Mind reveals many of the themes that are 
in Kingsley Amis’s fiction. The poem “Against Romanticism” comes 
closest to embodying the central attitudes of all of his writing: it reveals 
his dominant desire to stay “comfortably close” to the shallow end of 
experience, away from the possible terrors that provoke his heroes when 
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faced by anything that threatens to break through their habitual defences; 
and it reveals his desire for a world where things are quite simply what 
they are, without mythological or metaphorical associations. For despite 
the genial tone of his novels, Kingsley Amis’s world is basically Hobbe- 
sian: “mutual hostility is the normal relationship of its inhabitants.” 


, HI:11, February 1964. 


1412. Mitchell, Julian. “Anthony Burgess,” pp. 48-54. In all of An- 
thony Burgess’s novels, 12 published since 1956, the ‘hero’ is Pelagian 
by instinct, and harried by Augustinian doubts. Thus capable of suffer- 
ing endless humiliations, his only satisfaction is to accept the world as it 
throws itself at him. Burgess’s way of presenting and varying this pre- 
dicament is remarkable. Endowed with a rich imagination, and teeming 
with ideas, he uses all the novelist’s tricks to obtain the density and com- 
plexity he wants. 

—Robert Yackshaw 


MIDCONTINENT AMERICAN STUDIES JOURNAL, IV:2, Fall 1963. 


1413. Levant, Howard. “‘Aspiraling We Should Go,” pp. 3-20. By 
placing the Negro in a “human perspective,” James Baldwin demonstrates 
that it is the white man’s “lack of selfness” that produces the Negro. 


1414. Horowitz, Floyd R. “Ralph Ellison’s Modern Version of Brer Bear 
and Brer Rabbit in Invisible Man,” pp. 21-27. As Brer Bear, Ralph Elli- 
son’s Invisible Man meets and is outwitted by a series of Bret Rabbits. 
In his defeat, he comes to the “victory of perspective.” 


1415. Reed, John Q. “Artemus Ward’s “The Children in the Wood’ 
Lecture on the Tour of 1861-1862,” pp. 58-69. Newspaper accounts of 
Artemus Ward’s “The Children in the Wood” lecture suggest that he 
continually revised it, but the text can be reconstructed by making a 
composite of the verbatim reports, the longest of which appeared in the 
Chicago Tribune on January 22, 1862. 


1416. Austin, James C. “‘Artemus Ward, Mark Twain, and the Limburg- 
er Cheese,” . pp. 70-73. A comparison of Mark Twain’s “The Invalid 
Story” with its evident “germ,” a story told by Artemus Ward, illustrates 
clearly the difference between the Yankee anecdote and the Southwestern 
yarn. 
—Louise Duus 


MIDSTREAM, IX:3, September 1963. 


1417. Kostelanetz, Ricard C. “The Critics Fiction” (rev.-art., Leslie 
Fiedler, Pull Down Vanity and Other Stories and The Second Stone: A 
Love Story), pp. 93-97. Fiedler’s major concern in his essays has been 
in appraising American liberalism, and “his fiction. recapitulates his critic- 
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ism.” He works not as a conservative but as a liberal with a profound 
sense of reality. His characters temporarily gain our sympathy before 
they are unmasked as deceitful or inadequate, thereby revealing Fiedler’s 
favorite fictional theme, “universal culpability.” 

—Julian Mates 


MODERN AGE, VIII:1, Winter 1963-64. 


1418. Wills, Garry. “No Habitation, No Name” (rev.-art., Carol H. 
Smith, T. S. Eliot's Dramatic Theory and Practice), pp. 89-92. Not their 
religious content, but literary weaknesses make Eliot’s plays unsuccessful 
on stage: “their totally useless scaffolding of Greek referents,” Eliot’s 
habitual obliquity, his impersonality, his asceticism, his poorly realized 
theory of dramatic “levels.” Ironically, Eliot’s “desire to hide himself” 
makes it impossible to create dramatic characters with their own identi- 
ties. Marder in the Cathedral alone succeeds because for once in the 
character of Becket the “levels” take on symbolic significance. 

—John O. Waller 


MODERN DRAMA, VI:3, December 1963. 


(1419, Falk, Doris V. “That -Paradox, O'Neill,” pp. 221-238. Eugene 
O'Neill, who hated most what he most longed for, was ashamed of this 
longing. In his autobiographical dramas he made this longing appear 
cheap. But his best plays are those that remain unified as he points out 
this paradox. Long Days Journey into Night will of all his plays most 
likely live on because the play is not only unified in its presentation of 
the paradox, but also bares the most intense sources of O’Neill’s conflicts; 
himself and his family. 


1420. Herbert, Edward T. “Eugene O’Neill: An Evaluation by Fellow 
Playwrights,” pp. 239-240. [Short eulogistic comments on Eugene O’Neill 
are given by Paul Green, Thornton Wilder, Sean O’Casey, Arthur Miller, 
and Clifford Odets.] 


1421. Freedley, George. “George S. Kaufman: 1889-1962,” pp. 241- 
244. From 1918-1939 George S. Kaufman proved himself one of 
America’s leading playwrights, but he always wrote best when he colla- 
` borated with someone else. 


1422, Wills, Arthur. “The Kelly Play,” pp. 245-255. -George Kelly, as 
a writer of the realistic play, created characters who were naturally dis- 
posed to commit folly and error, and who were little influenced by such 
outside forces as society and environment. Kelly’s characters fail to be 
life-like within the confines of their well-made plays. 


1423. Meserve, Walter J. “Sidney Howard and the Social Drama of the 
Twenties,” pp. 256-266. Sidney Howard was the first of the many im- 
portant writers of social drama to arise in the 1920’s in America. Howard 
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followed the trends of the drama that had been established previously, 
but in addition he placed his well-drawn characters in a sharp social pers- 
pective that helped to define the social drama of the 20’s. 


1424, Lecky, Eleazer. “New Theatre,” pp. 267-276. The New Theatre 
was an influential theater magazine in the 1930’s. It stressed—under 
various titles and editorships—a program of support for the social theater 
operating for the benefit of the working classes. The magazine’s drama 
critics, led by John Gassner, feiled because their policy was to complain 
against a play, even a favorite one, for not containing what they were 
determined it should contain. 


1425. Mendelsohn, Michael J. “The Social Critics on Stage,” pp. 277- 
285. The social protest plays of the 1930’s were written by a militant, 
angty group of writers: Clifford Odets, John Howard Lawson, Elmer 
Rice, and others like Irwin Shaw, Maxwell Anderson, Sidney Howard, and 
Sidney Kingsley. There is little evidence that any theater-goer was con- 
verted by these plays, but these plays did stir to action an enfeebled theater. 


1426. Wentz, John C. “Amezican Regional Drama, 1920-1940: Fras- . 
tration and Fulfillment,” pp. 286-293. American regional drama was 
strong from 1920-1940. Twerty-four representative plays are listed and 
evaluated. Their special honors and the length of their Broadway runs 
are given. 


1427. Dusenbury, Winifred L. “Myth in American Drama Between the 
Wars,” pp. 294-308. [Greek, Roman, and Biblical myths are traced 
through the major plays of Maxwell Anderson, Philip Barry, Sidney 
Howard, Robert Sherwood, and Elmer Rice.} 


1428. Gerstenberger, Donna. “Verse Drama in America: 1916-1939,” 
pp. 309-322. Verse drama has never been popular in America, possibly 
because of its association with the Romantic unrealities of the 19th cen- 
tury. Yet between the world wars we had much verse drama being written 
by such writers as Wallace Stevens, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Maxwell 
Anderson, and Archibald MacLeish. 


, VI:4, February 1964. 


1429. Flanagan, John T. ‘The Folk Hero in Modern American Drama,” 
pp. 402-416. The folk hero in modern American drama has been drama- 
tized in three ways: as a myczhical, bigger-than-life character like John 
Henry, Pecos Bill, and Paul Bunyan; as an actual character with super- 
human dimensions like Jesse James, Johnny Appleseed, and Roy Bean; 
as a public character whose qualities are historically confirmed, but are 
presented in exaggeration like Abraham Lincoln, Pocahontas, and Jchn 
Brown. Most of the resulting dramas have been artistic and commercial 
failures. 
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1430. Eastman, Richard M. “Samuel Beckett and Happy Days,” pp. 417- 
424. In Happy Days Samuel Beckett continues his previous comments 
on “entropy” (or “the running down from energy to exhaustion”) and 
on the void which operates as a “charged vacuum.” In addition he de- 
velops a Dante-like comedy. 


1431. Cohen, Robert S. “Parallels and the Possibility of Influence Be- 
tween Simone Weil’s Waiting for God and Samuel Beckett's Waiting for 
Godot,” pp. 425-436. Likely Samuel Beckett takes the situation, charac- 
ters, and symbolism of Waiting for Godot from Simone Weil, the French 
theologian, who wrote the treatise Waiting for God. Will God come? 
Simone Weil concludes “yes,” but at His own speed; Beckett gives no 
answer. 


1432. Solomon, Stanley J. “Saint Joan as Epic Tragedy,” pp. 437-449. 
George Bernard Shaw’s Saint Joan is an epic tragedy that has caused its 
interpreters trouble because they have not recognized that the two con- 
flicting forces first must be built up and then must reflect short-sighted 
views of both of the forces’ positions. This pattern explains also the pur- 
pose of the epilogue. 


1433. Ayling, Ronald F. “Synge’s First Love: Some South African As- 
pects,” pp. 450-460. Additional information [given here} concerning 
J. M. Synge’s love-affair with Cherrie Matheson corrects and puts into 
focus material in Synge’s definitive biography written by David H. Greene 
and Edward M. Stephens. 

—Ronald W. McReynolds 


MODERN FICTION STUDIES, IX:2, Summer 1963. 


1434. Levine, George. “Madame Bovary and the Disappearing Author,” 
pp. 103-119. Since Flaubert’s Madame Bovary, “the technique of irma- 
personality” has become one of the predominant characteristics of fiction. 
Flaubert created this style as a reaction against his early technique as a 
prose writer. Recent evaluation of Victorian fiction calls “into question 
the universal validity of the Flaubertian ideal.” A detailed analysis of his 
novel shows that Flaubert did not fully realize his theory of objective im- 
personality in fiction. Modern criticism, following Flaubert, Henry 
James and Percy Lubbock, is based on a naive view of the relation between 
language and reality and tends to forget that a novel is “a personal creation 
and the reflection of a personal vision.” 


1435. Sharpe, Garold. “The Philosophy of James Joyce,” pp. 120-126. 
Stephan Dedalus’s theory on Hamlet in the “Scylla and Charybdis” chap- 
ter of Ulysses is a comprehensive statement of the author's metaphysical 
beliefs. It is a key to an understanding of all novels by Joyce. In his 
philosophy, he wanted to avoid the dangers of Scylla, i.e. Aristotelianism 
and dogma, as well as of Charybdis, i.e. Platonism and mysticism, though 
he incorporates elements of both types of philosophical thinking in his 
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books. He accepts the facts, the flesh—things that are denied by Platcn- 
ists, as well as the spirit, the ideal, the mysteries—things that are denied 
by the Aristotelians. 


1436. Tyler, Parker. “The Sacred Fount: “The Actuality Pretenticus 
and Vain’ vs. “The Case Rich and Edifying,’” pp. 127-138. Mrs. Briss, 
in Henry James’s novel The Sacred Fount, is a “symbol of his own read- 
ers.” The narrator’s relationship to her may be called a “flirtation” which 
brings into dramatic focus James’s strange duel with his readers, above all 
with his distinguished women readers and critics. In the conversations, 
the narrator’s style of talking reminds one of James’s own conversational 
prose; Mrs. Briss’s tone, on the other hand, reminds one of the aggressive- 
ness of society which caused the author so much suffering. At the end of 
the novel the narrator “is a sort of rejected lover,” who nevertheless re- 
tains “his belief in the unlimited powers of love as intelligence’; 
this intelligence is, for the narrator as well as for Henry James, “the 
sacred fount.” 


1437. Knoepflmacher, U. C. “Historicism as Fiction: Motion and Rest 
in the Stories of Walter Pater,” pp. 139-148. Pater’s seven essayistic short 
stories, his novel Marius the Epicurean, and the unfinished novel Gaston 
de Latour represent a “peculiar branch of philosophico-historical fiction.” 
They are a mixture of historical materials with highly personal interpre- 
tations of events and figures of the past. His aim was to re-create mental 
“atmospheres” and to depict characters in a non-dramatic, static manner. 
All his fictional works are set into historical periods of transition so that 
the tension between flux and stasis, motion and rest, pervades them all. 
Characteristically the static quality of Pater’s fiction dominates. 


1438. Meriwether, James B. “The Text of Faulkner's Books: An in- 
troduction and Some Notes,” pp. 159-170. Literary criticism in the 20th 
century all too often bases its interpretations and evaluations of contem- 
porary authors on corrupt editions and inferior texts or excerpts of 
texts. This is especially the case in the field of Faulkner criticism where 
critics often quote from “‘unauthoritative paperbacks” without considering 
the reliability of an edition anc a new issue. A “full collation of all im- 
pressions of all his books” is urgently needed. [A list of the original 
editions is given, in which reimpressions, new issues and new editions are 
also mentioned. } 


1439. Williams, George Walton. “The Turn of the Tide in Heart of 
Darkness,” pp. 171-173. In Conrad’s Heart of Darkness the first narra- 
tor undergoes a transformation that is clearly seen when one compares the 
beginning of the story with its end. ‘The transformations are supported 
structurally by a natural, nautical event—the turn of the tide.” By his 
clever handling of the narrative devices of parallelism and contrast, Con- 
rad brings about a shift of the reader’s attention: it is drawn from the 
particular and directed to the universal. 
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1440. Gelfant, Blanche. “Language as a Moral Code in A Farewell to 
Arms,” pp. 173-176. The use of a cliché is a moral capitulation, an escape 
from the truth; it reflects “obtuseness or evasiveness and sometimes even 
fear.” Though Frederic Henry in A Farewell to Arms tries to avoid 
clichés, he falls back into such language when he is afraid that Catherine 
may die. He repeats medical clichés “as though repetition of words can 
exorcise the fact of death.” Frederic retains his moral integrity by con- 
stantly trying to return from the illusion created by banal phrases to the 
clear perception of his true situation; this return “is signified by the 
change of style.” 

—W. Erzgriber 


MODERN LANGUAGE QUARTERLY, XXIV:1, March 1963. 


1441. Kelly, H. A. “Consciousness in the Monologues of Ulysses,” pp. 
3-12. The stream of consciousness technique is limited to the transcrip- 
tion of “verbalized consciousness of the conceptual (or intellectual) 
order,” i.e. comments on the object of attention. It records only what- 
ever is uppermost in a character's mind at the moment, and it cannot 
indicate degree of attention or movement from one level of conscious- 
ness to another. The stream of consciousness writer aims at coherence, 
for he wants the reader to recreate the character’s state of mind and supply 
its peripheral elements. 


1442. Johnson, Bruce M. “Conrad’s ‘Karain’ and Lord Jim,” pp. 13- 
20. Written a year before Lord Jim was begun, the short story “Karain, 
a Memory” foreshadows the novel in characters (Karain—Jim; Hollis— 
Stein; the narrator—Marlow) and in incidents (the attempt to destroy 
guilt by crossing a cultural barrier and the use of talismans). More sig- 
nificantly, the story and the novel have in common a major theme: the 
place of illusion in the human predicament. 


1443. Shawcross, John T. “Milton’s Decision to Become a Poet,” pp. 
21-30. In the early autumn of 1637 Milton decided to make poetry his 
lifework, having rejected a church career during the past summer. Im- 
mediately he turned to dedicated (as opposed to diversional) composition. 
In March 1638 he justified his decision to his father. The evidence for 
these dates lies in Milton’s letters to Charles Diodati and to an unknown 
friend and in “Lycidas.” 


1444. Cook, Richard I. “The Audience of Swift's Tory Tracts, 1710-14,” 
pp. 31-41. The many tracts, from broadsheets to books, which Swift wrote 
in support of the Harley-St. John ministry, were directed at the lesser 
country squires and at the clergymen, freeholdets, and tenants dominated 
by these squires. This central target may be identified because of Swift's 
explicit statements, the time and nature of the tracts, our knowledge of 
18th-century politics, and contemporary references. 
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1445. Bouslog, Charles S. “Structure and Theme in Coleridge’s ‘De- 
jection: An Ode,’” pp. 42-52. Originally a verse-letter to Sara Hutchi- 
son and William and Dorothy Wordsworth, Dejection” was devoted in 
almost equal proportion to the ‘eae personal problems and to his hepe 
for the happiness of his beloved and his friends. Attempting to conceal 
personal references, Coleridge cut the ode drastically and put too much 
emphasis on transitions. In the published version the lines after 75 are 
“forced, rhetorical, and illogical.” 


1446, Pratt, S. M. “Antwerp and the Elizabethan Mind,” pp. 53-60. 
Twice-plundered Antwerp provided new references in the literature of 
alarm. It was compared with Jerusalem, which, in an older tradition, 
served as a warning to Londor. The late 16th-century popularity of the 
literature of alarm sprang from a Christian interest in Jerusalem (stimu- 
Jated by a recent translation of Jewish history); the tradition of denounc- 
ing sin; and the growth of a ceading public susceptible to belief in the 
fall of God’s wrath upon wicked cities. 


1447, Adams, John F. “Irony in Troilus’ Apostrophe to the Vacant 
House of Criseyde,” pp. 61-65. The wordplays in Troilus and Criseyde, 
Book V, X. 540-553, reveal Troilus in an ironic light. His cosmic refer- 
ences reduce the scope of the cosmic, and the sex associations of his figures 
of speech show him as less than the ideal protagonist of courtly love. 


, XXIV:2, June 1953. 


1448. Hall, Joan Joffe. “The Hobbyhorsical World of Tristram Shandy,” 
pp. 131-143. Hobbyhorses (cbsessions which frustrate communications 
among characters) cause Tristram to interrupt the direction of his narra- 
tive: he progresses by digression. In the juxtaposition of serious subjects 
and absurdities, both the content and the reader, who expects a logical 
sequence, are ridiculed. Trist-am’s own hobbyhorse, concern over his 
train of ideas, is reflected in his writing, the problems of which he dis- 
cusses directly. The world of hobbyhorses is filled with impotence, on a 
number of levels. This world becomes real to the reader, who laughs at 
himself as he enjoys the “cock end bull story.” 


1449. Pineas, Rainer. “More Versus Tyndale: A Study of Controversial 
Technique,” pp. 144-150. Sir Thomas More’s less important metheds 
included the following appeals: to the Church Fathers, to miracles, to 
custom, to the Scriptures, and to reason—all of which he used speciously. 
He also used innuendo to disparage character, and he “misunderstood” his * 
opponent. He pone off Tyndale against Luther by emphasizing their 
differences; and in criticizing Tyndale’s grammar, he cast doubt on Tyn- 
dale as a translator. 


1450. Davison, P. H. “Volpene and the Old Comedy,” pp. 151-157. 
Adapting elements from the Greek Old Comedy, Ben Jonson remained 
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concerned with moral issues, so that Volpone resembles a hero wreaking 
his own downfall. However, Jonson kept the stock figures of the Im- 
postor and the Ironical Buffoon, who appear in both his plot and his 
subplot. These characters indicate that Volpone is a comedy close to those 
of Aristophanes. 


1451. Parish, Charles. “Christopher Smart's ‘Pillars of the Lord, ” pp. 
158-163. The Greek letter names of the seven pillars of wisdom in stan- 
zas 31-37 of Song to David make a “word” similat to a Greek word mean- 
ing “to hallow or make sacred.” Perhaps Smart’s “word” is a faulty form 
of the Greek for “I shall be hallowed, sanctified,’ an appropriate motto 
because Smart speaks for God, for David, and for himself. 


1452. Franklin, Ralph. ‘“Housman’s Shropshire,” pp. 164-171. Neither 
a native of nor a frequent visitor to Shropshire, A. E. Housman himself 
said, “I do not know the county well, except in parts.” His references to 
Ludlow and Shrewsbury, for example, are accurate; but those to Hughley 
and Abdon are not. He used Shropshire place names for at least five rea- 
sons: the quality of sound; historical or narrative suggestions; synecdochic 
identification; the establishment of time; and the illusion of reality. 


1453. Boies, J. J. “The Whale Without Epilogue,” pp. 172-176. Moby 
Dick is nihilistic: it brings all philosophies to destruction. (Ishmael is 
saved only physically.) This idea is presented more strongly in the first 
English edition, which lacks the Epilogue, than in the first American 
edition, which contains it. Melville decided to let Ishmael live, not be- 
cause he shared Ishmael’s viewpoint but because he had been criticized for 
abandoning his narrator. 


1454. White, William. “An Unpublished Whitman Notebook for 
‘Lilacs, ” pp. 177-180. In a homemade notebook in the Feinberg Col- 
lection of Whitman Mss appear 131 words (here reprinted) on ten pages 
— obviously the source of references to the hermit thrush in “When Lilacs 
Last.” These words were probably taken down by Whitman in conversa- 
tion with the naturalist Toba Burroughs. 

—Martha Seabrook 


MUSIC AND LETTERS, XLIV:4, October 1963. 


1455. Garbutt, J. W. “Music and Motive in ‘Peter Grimes,’” pp. 334- 
342. George Crabbe’s The Borough is the source of Montagu Slater's 
libretto for the Benjamin Britten opera Peter Grimes. Slater crudely dis- 
torted Crabbe’s story, creating a Grimes notable for unintegrated dis- 
crepancies of character which, ironically, accounts for much of the fascina- 
tion of Britten’s score. 

—John O. Waller 
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NATIONAL REVIEW, XVI:6, February 11, 1964. 


1456. Kenner, Hugh. “The Seven-Year Shaman” (rev.-art., T. S. Eliot, 
Collected Poems 1909-1962), pp. 113-114. During the seven years ending 
in 1925, Eliot was “the principal modern example of the shaman-poet, 
shaking with a civilization’s fever and confronting its demons with his 
incantations.” All his later poetry, fine and intelligent as it is, has looked 
back to and flowed from the work of that period. 

—John O. Waller 


NEUEREN SPRACHEN, XII:12, December 1963. 


1457. Ryals, Clyde de L. ‘“Percivale, Ambrosius, and the Method of 
Narration in “The Holy Grai; ” pp. 533-543. In the “Holy Grail” 
section of Idylls of the King, Tennyson drops his practice of the omniscient 
narrator by making Percivale the speaker of a first-person narrative. With 
him, Tennyson makes the right choice, because he is “sufficiently, but 
not excessively, flawed to attact the reader’s sympathy.” Ambrosius, far 
from being a tiresome character, acts as interlocutor, foil, and ‘‘chorus- 
figure” to Percivale, and represents “Arthur on a smaller scale.” 


1458. Combecher, Hans. ‘Tod und Transzendenz in zwei Gedichten von 
Dylan Thomas,” pp. 554-562. Thomas’s “A Refusal to Mourn the Death, 
by Fire, of a Child in London” celebrates the moment of dying as the 
moment of begetting. The po2m lacks an absolute greatness because it 
denies the individuality of the child’s death. Another poem, “When All 
My Five and Country Senses See,” tries to reconcile life and death, with 
love as the force which achieves the synthesis and guarantees the exis- 
tence of the ego. (In German) 


1459. Schulze, F. W. “William Barnes (1800-1886)” (rev.-art., The 
Poems of William Barnes, ed. Bernard Jones, London, 1962), pp. 562- 
566. Barnes’s poems certainly do not aspire to Olympic heights; they 
content themselves with describing the country around Blackmore Vale. 
They depend heavily on the poet's etymological studies; their rhymes, 
however, do not copy the Weish cynganned. They are related to Ger- 
manic devices such as alliteration, assonance, hendingar, and adalhen- 
dingar. Generally, the poems are not differentiated sufficiently among 
themselves; they tend to overly reproduce a fixed set of imagery. Never- 
theless, the realm of poetry was not entirely closed to Barnes. (In Ger- 
man) 


, XIII:1, January 1964. 


1460. Otten, Kurt. “Gedankenentwicklung und Gruppenaufbau in 
Shakespeares Sonetten der Freundesliebe,’ pp. 1-19. Shakespeare’s son- 
nets 20-126, dealing with the poet’s love for his friend, fall naturally into 
five groups with divisional lines at sonnets 21, 38, 56, 78, and 100. This 
arrangement, justified on artistic, not on biographic grounds, mirrors the 
structure of a five-act drama with a peripeteia in the third and fifth “act.” 
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The development of the “drama” terminates with the stripping of all 
conventional patterns of thought and style and thus reveals the human in 
dark but imposing outlines. (In German) 


1461. Wöhler, Günter. “Phantasie, Humor und Exzentrik in englischen 
Bildvergleichen,” pp. 20-26. The habit of employing strikingly pic- 
turesque similes on every occasion shows that the English are gifted with 
a curious mixture of common sense and nonsense, of matter-of-factness 
and grotesque exaggeration. Similes of that kind (“Old Marley was as 
dead as-a door-nail”) draw on organic and inorganic. matter, machines, 
tools and implements, animals and plants, sense impressions, and human 
nature as raw material. (In German) 


, XII:2, February 1964. 


1462. Kuna, F. M. “W. H. Auden, der subtile ‘Poeta Doctus, ” pp. 57- 
65. Auden’s far-ranging erudition is still dominant in his latest volume 
of poetry, Homage to Clio; for example, in “The More-Loving One,” he 
alludes to the romantic conflict between Newton's rational deistic mon- 
ism and Blake's pantheistic Christianity where God appears in man’s 
visionary experience. Auden regards history as an intersection between 
present and past, involving active and polemic participation for aesthetic 
and ethic reasons. (In German) 


1463. Sofer, Johann. ‘“‘Claudel’s Stellung zu England,” pp. 65-78. Paul 
Claudel liked some English poets and writers, notably Shakespeare, Cov- 
- entry Patmore, Cardinal Newman and G. K. Chesterton; he hated (but 
not always) English Protestantism, Henry VIII, Elizabeth I, and Crom- 
well; and he criticized Milton and Byron. In general, his knowledge of 
English literature, history, and the English character was “truly compre- 
hensive.” (In German) 


1464. Peters, Otto. “Menckens Briefe” (rev.-art., Letters of H. L. 
Mencken, selected by Guy J. Forgue), pp. 87-92. Mencken’s letters re- 
veal that he was outstanding neither as linguist, as patriot, nor as literary 
critic because his specific and by no means acceptable kind of Weltan- 
schauung served him as critical measure. Instigating and promoting other 
writers’ works (for instance, Sinclair Lewis’s and Theodore Dreiset’s) was 
one of his most important contributions to American literature. 


, XIIL:3, March 1964. 


1465. Marchand, Hans. “Die Ableitung desubstantivischer Verben mit 
Nullmorphem im Englischen, Französischen und Deutschen,” pp. 105- 
118, In principle, verbs derived from nouns describe actions in which 
the underlying ‘noun has syntactic functions which may be arranged in 
several categories: the noun functions (1) as predicate noun with refer- 
ence to the subject (“to bully’), (2) as predicate noun with reference to 
the object (“to group”), (3) as adverbial complement (“to anger”), and 
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(4) as object (“to pun”). A fifth group contains verbs with ambiguous 
semantic outlines such as “to function” or “to age.” (In German) 


1466, Martin, Richard. “For the love of man and in praise of God. An 
Evaluation of Dylan Thomas’ Poem “This bread I break,’ ” pp. 133-136. 
Dylan Thomas’s more successful poems, among them “This bread I break,” 
give the lie to the widespread critical opinion that Thomas was only a 
very minor poet. “The poem proceeds on . . . three levels simultaneously: 
the natural level of the vine and oat; the human sexual level; and the 
religious.” It shows Thomas capable of an “intensive poetical activity” 
and worthy of that unprejudiced critical attention which has been largely 
denied to him until now. 

—K. P. Jochum 


NEW SALTIRE, No. 9, September 1963. 


1467. Linklater, Eric. “A Bawdy Revival: Five Translations from Dun- 
bar,” pp. 5-25. [Free translations of William Dunbars “Two Married 
Women and the Widow” and four shorter poems are here given.} All 
who profess to know Scottish literature pay lip-service to Dunbar, but few 
ever read him. The satire is “savage and double-edged,” intrinsically 
bawdy but unobjectionably so because it is free from sniggering. [Mere 
scatology has been removed in these translations. } 


, No. 10, December 1963. 


1468. Fulton, Robin. “Selves, Myths and Landscapes: The Poetry of 
Norman MacCaig,” pp. 20-23. MacCaig’s is a firmly constructed, ath- 
letic poetry of sensuous particularity and intellectual suppleness. The 
commonest theme is the relation of seer and seen, the construction of 
myth. ; 


1469. Clarke, Margaret. “Boswell: Scot. Nat.,” pp. 28-30. “Edinburgh 
has been grievously nipped in its growth” by union with England, declared 
James Boswell in a letter to the Bishop of Derry, written in 1779 and 
sent by Boswell to several English newspapers in 1785. Quoted in part 
in Fitzgerald’s biography of Boswell (1891), and since then lost, the 
letter is given here in full. 

—John O. Waller 


NOTES AND QUERIES, XI:2, February 1964. 


1470. Jochums, Milford C. “The Legend of the Voice from Heaven,” 
pp. 44-47. Milton’s use in his Apology of a passage from Gower’s Gon- 
fessio Amantis which cited a voice from heaven calling wealth a cause of 
ecclesiastical corruption has parallels in legends of other writers (cf. 
Skeat’s edition of Piers Plowman); “a comparatively late fabrication,” 
the legend was attributed to Jerome and other Church Fathers and their 
successors. 
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1471. Mitchell, Bruce. ‘‘ ‘Pearl,’ Lines 609-610,” p. 47. The phrase 
daren to is rightly translated “to stand in awe of,” and bym refers to God, 
making the right translation of these lines, “That man’s privilege is 
great who ever stood in awe of Him who rescues sinners” (quoted by 
E. V. Gordon in his edition of Pearl). If we consider fraunchyse as used 
in the special sense of prelapsarian bliss, the line may be translated, 
“That man finds a new Paradise (or Eden) who stands in awe,” etc. 


1472. Biggins, D. “Chaucer’s Summoner: ‘Wel Loved He Garleek, 
Onyions, and Eek Lekes, C. T. I. 634,” p. 48. According to medieval 
theory, the Summoner’s diet of garlic, onions, and leeks not only imperil- 
ed his physical health (the conventional view) but also, by producing lust 
(according to a late medieval writer) endangered his soul. 


1473. Rowland, Beryl. “Chaucers Swallow and Dove ‘Sittynge on a 
Berne,’ (‘Mil T; I, 3258, ‘Pard Prol, VI, 397),” pp. 48-49. The com- 
parison of a swallow’s twitter to Alison’s song and a dove’s peculiar 
movements and tremulous but resonant voice to the Pardoner’s shows 
Chaucer adapting his ornithological knowledge to the characters he is 
picturing. 


1474, Hoffman, Richard L. “Ovid's Ictibus Agrestis and the ‘Miller’s 
Tale,’ ” pp. 49-50. A misreading of Idibus as Ictibus in Ovid's Fasti I 
probably 3 gan “a tradition of assigning to Ovid a ‘proverb’ concerning 
the efficacy of caresses in wooing country lasses”; a medieval copyist 
glossed line 3382 of the Millers Tale to show a nonexistent debt to 
Ovid, and another one expanded the gloss into a proverb by paraphrasing 
Chaucer in Latin. 


1475. Blake, N. F. “The Epilogue in William Caxton’s Second Edition 
of Reynard the Fox,” pp. 50-51. Bibliographical evidence suggests that 
Caxton did not compose the epilogue appended to the sole known copy 
of the second edition of Reynard the Fox; written in a 17th-century hand, 
the epilogue may have been composed in the 17th century. 


1476. French, David P. “The Swift-Gulliver Litigation,” pp. 52-53. 
The names Lemuel Gulliver and Peter Swift, found in a series of docu- 
ments of the 1730's and 40’s and speculated upon as far back as 1905, 
were probably simply legal fictions like John Doe and Richard Roe. The 
adoption of these names by the legal profession seven years after G.T. 
was published attests to its renown. 


1477. Hopkins, Robert. ‘The John Dunton-Steel (?) Yoking in Pope's 
‘Sandy’s Ghost, ” pp. 53-55. The expansion of “St—” to “Steel” in the 
1742 and subsequent editions of this work was correct. In the quotation 
involved, nine writers are named, including John Dunton and Tom 
D'Urfey; a tradition existed of linking Dunton with Steele, and at least 
once D’Urfey and Steele were satirically coupled. 
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1478. Malarkey, Stoddard. “ “The Rape of the Lock,’ I, 16: A Chau- 
cerian Parallel,” pp. 55-56. Pope’s line, “And sleepless lovers just at 
twelve awake” may have been suggested by Troilus and Criseyde, I, 920- 
21, in which Chaucer pokes fua at the alleged insomnia of lovers. 


1479. Maxwell, J. C. “Pope’s Statius and Dryden’s Ovid,” p. 56. Pope 
may have used deduce (in the sense of trace the course of) in line 5 of 
his translation of the Tebaid, I, because Dryden used it similarly in line 
6 of his translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses (with rhymes identical with 
Pope’s corresponding couplet) . i 


1480. Burgess, C. F. “A Missing Gay Letter Located,” p. 56. A letter 
from Gay to Charles Ford dated June 27, 1714, located in the archives of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania and here published in its entirety 
for the first time, reveals “the characteristic Gay epistolary style [—] 
witty, chatty, bright with Gay’s inspired talent for trivia, and, as always 
with Gay, charming.” 


1481. Riffe, Nancy Lee. “Budgell’s ‘Bee, 1733-1734,” p. 57. Because 
the inner title page and the heading of individual pages used the title, 
The Bee, it would seem that that designation is the proper one for Eustace 
Budgell’s periodical in all three of its metamorphoses; starting with No. 
17, the outer title page read, The Bee Revived, with a subtitle; the two 
earlier versions were titled simply The Bee, though with different sub- 
titles. 


1482. Dixon, P., and F. McSperran. “The Language of Father John Con- 
stable,” pp. 57-61. Words ard word-compounds from this 18th-century 
writer (reproduced here) reveal his dislike of the Senecan style and his 
predilection for ‘“‘accuracy’—moderation in style and diction combined 
with “a fresh stamp” (his words) in the choice of language. 


1483. Morrissey, L. J.; and B. Slepian. “Fanny and Moll,” p. 61. For 
details of plot, Cleland’s Fanny Hill owes a debt to Defoe’s Moll Flanders. 


1484, Childs, Cornelia M. “A Letter of Lord Chesterfield,” pp. 61-62. 
In a letter of late July 1762, to his godson (reproduced here), Lord 
Chesterfield summarizes the history of the British crown from 1066 to 
1378; previously only the final two paragraphs, dealing with Edward II 
and III, have been published. 


1485. Bernard, F. V. “A Stylistic Touchstone for Johnson’s Prose,” pp. 
63-64. Johnson’s extremely sparing use of the word also serves as a 
touchstone for determining the authenticity of works ascribed to him. 


1486. Bernard, F. V. “A Ncte on Two Attributions to Johnson,” p. 64. 
D. J. Greene’s attribution of two pieces in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
1741 to Johnson (PMLA, March 1959) receives added support from the 
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existence of parallels in known writings by Johnson. An allusion to the 
alleged Dutch love of money over life, used putatively by Johnson in his 
remarks on “Considerations on the Embargo upon the Provision of Vic- 
tual,” appeared five months later in Johnson’s Debate on the corn embargo 
bill; the attribution of ‘The Jests of Hierocles” to Johnson is supported 
by Johnson’s use of the fifth jest in his Preface to Shakespeare. 


1487. Link, Frederick M. “A New Johnson Letter,” pp. 64-65. A brief, 
one-paragraph letter from Johnson to the Rev. John Taylor has been dis- 
covered in the library of the Massachusetts Historical Society; in it John- 
son postponed a visit to. Taylor and requested an alternative date the 
following week. 


1488. Maxwell, J. C. “The Doctors ‘We, ” p. 65. In a letter of Sep- 
tember 21, 1756, Gray used the term we to mean you, as a physician might 
use it jocularly in addressing a patient; OED gives 1834 as the first date 
for this specific use of the word. 


1489, Alston, R. C. “Some Printing Terms from Philip Luckombe,” pp. 
68-69. Thirteen words or word-compounds from Luckombe’s Concise 
History of . . . Printing (1770) antedate their citation in OED or are not 
in that work. 


1490. Ramson, W. S. “Australian Aboriginal Words in the O.E.D.,” 
p. 68. Eighteen words or terms taken into Australian English from abor- 
iginal languages occur in writing or print earlier than recorded by OED. 


1491. Eagleson, Robert D. “Contemporary Evidence of the Connexion 
Between Word and Meaning,” pp. 70-71. Two appeals—one in 1961 in 
England “for a noun to describe the driver of a motor vehicle of any 
kind” and another in 1963 in Australia for a name for the country’s pro- 
posed decimal currency—disclose that “even at the commencement of a 
word’s career there is only an arbitrary connexion between the word and 
its meaning.” 


1492. Davison, Richard Allan. “Frank Norris’s Thirteen Uncollected 
Newsletters,” pp. 71-73. Articles by Norris published in the Chicago 
American in 1901 supplement and add to our understanding of Norris’s 
critical and aesthetic theories and practice. The letters have been too long 
neglected. 

—John S. Phillipson 


NUOVA ANTOLOGIA, No. 1947, March 1963. 


1493. De Michelis, Euralio. “Un Poeta d'autunno,” pp. 323-334. 
D’Annunzio’s article published under-the heading, “Cronaca bizantina,” 
in the Rome Tribuna, October 8, 1887, is important for the poet’s evolu- 
tion and his relation to the 19th-century English poets. His reference to 
the Poems of one Adolphus Hannaford, called by D’Annunzio a “poet of 
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autumn,” is significant not orly for D’Annunzio’s autumn themes but 
also for what he describes as Hannaford’s adherence to the theory impli- 
cit in Keats’s line, “A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” There are strong 
counter-arguments to the doubts that have been cast on the existence of 
Hannaford, his book and his publisher, despite D’Annunzio’s expertise in 
fraudulent creations. (In Italian) 


———, No. 1951, July 1963. 


1494. Pisanti, Tommaso. “Il ‘Mito’ della letteratura nordamericana in 
Italia,” pp. 313-322. Italian reactions to American writers have created 
a myth about American literature. In 1908 Papini notes Walt Whitman’s 
comprehensive approach to life, and Pascoli’s aesthetic was to find justi- 
fication in Poe. The moye toward pragmatism dispelled the paradoxical 
Italian impression of American poetry represented by Longfellow. In 
the 30’s the violence of some American writers was seen to have a positive 
value. During Fascism American literature seemed to express a capacity 
for freedom and action. Since the war, critics like Vittorini see America 
as historical, no longer myth. Italians now find in Europe the laboratory 
for creating form and style. (In Italian) i i 


, No. 1952, August 1963. 


1495. Bruni, Bruno. “Louisa Grace Bartolini, amica irlandese di Car- 
ducci,” pp. 541-546. Signora Bartolini is an important link between 
Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Fome and Carducci, who is obviously in 
debt to her translation of the Englishman. The correspondence between 
the Irish lady and Carducci illuminates the Italian’s evolution during the 
decisive period 1860-1865. (In Italian) 

i —John Van Eerde 


POETRY, CIII:3, December 1663. 


1496. Dickey, James. “That Language of the Brain,” pp. 187-190. 
Conrad Aiken has become an unfashionable poet. “Aiken’s poems are 
terribly diffuse.” He seems to seek the metaphor for its own sake rather 
than for its effect. Yet The Morning Song of Lord Zero, Aiken’s latest 
book, presents an “often dimly beautiful universe whose only voice he is.” 


1497. Carruth, Hayden. “Silent Voices,” pp. 191-192. Denis Devlin’s 
Selected Poems includes about half his work and represents him as a poet 
reminiscent of those he admired, although he is a “distinct intelligence.” 
Devlin’s poetry is obscure, but rewarding to the careful reader. 

—Hugh Pendexter II 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH, XLIX:3, October 1963. 


1498. Carson, Herbert L. “The -Play That Would Not Die: George 
Lillo’s The London Merchant,’ pp. 287-294. Jeremy Collier’s diatribes 
about the drama plus new, middle-class audiences resulted in ripe condi- 
tions for Lillo’s London Merckant (1731). The play was a middle class 
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prose tragedy which was very popular in its day, has been very influential 
since its day, yet is a poor stage piece (the plot lacks distinction, the 
characters are unreal, and the language is awkward and stilted). 


1499. White, Eugene E. “Cotton Mather’s Manductio Ad Ministerium,” 
pp. 308-319. Mather’s Manductio attempted to adjust an outmoded the- 
ology to the practical needs of New England. Through pietism, he hoped 
to transform his society into a “religion-oriented, unified, conformist 
society.” He hoped that his Manductio would help produce a new type 
of minister, and that it would also be “a bridge to the future; a hidden 
persuader to help recoup the influence of Cotton Mather and his fac- 
tion.” 


, XLIX:4, December 1963. 


1500. Krempel, Daniel. “ ‘Imaginary Forces-—A Minority Report,” pp. 
383-388. If the illusion that the action of a play gives (i.e., the involve- 
ment of the characters with one another) be true, neither the conventions 
of the performance nor “the realism of the scenery . . . seem to be at all 
important to the audience.” The “non-illusionistic platform stages,” 
then, may make the audience’s work easier by demanding less rather than 
more imagination. 

— Julian Mates 


QUEEN’S QUARTERLY, LXX:4, Winter [1963/] 1964. 


1501. Braybrooke, Neville. “David Jones, Painter and Poet,” pp. 508- 
514. In order to understand David Jones one has to study the British- 
Welsh tradition and the Cockney inheritance which he received from his 
parents, as well as his belief in the Catholic religion. His parents also gave 
him a sense of good craftsmanship; he always wants to “make” some- 
thing. The phrase “no artifact, no Christian religion” sums up most ade- 
quately Jones’s work both as painter and as poet. 


1502. Stewart, D. H. “Literature and Sociology,’ pp. 576-584. Litera- 
ture, like any other product of man, has social consequences. Autono- 
mous art and criticism is therefore not entirely satisfactory; but neither is 
a merely sociological criticism of literature. The only sane way lies in 
the middle between Joseph Wood Krutch and David Daiches. 


1503. Carr, W. I. ‘Reflections on the Novel in the British Caribbean,” 
pp. 585-597. Serious West Indian fiction began with the appearance of 
Vic Reid’s New Day in 1949. Other novelists who have gained reputation 
since then are George Lamming, Roger Mais, Samuel Selvon, Vidia Nai- 
paul, John Hearne, Wilson Harris, Neville Dawes, Frank Hercules, Edgar 
Mittelholzer, and Andrew Salkey. They share the common themes of 
color, the quest for an identity, and a specific enquiry into West Indian 
experience. Their novels repay study since they are “often because of 
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{their} shortcomings . . . report{s} on experience as some of the best 


imagination in the area has lived it.” 
—K. P. Jochum 


QUEST, No. 39, October-December 1963. 


1504. McCutchion, David. “New Poets of England,” pp. 25-31. The 
world of modern poetry is restricted by distrust of passion, by disenchant- 
ment, by self-consciousness. But what modern poets lose in passionate con- 
viction they gain in sharpness and clarity, or in the suggestive force of 


unexplained images. 
—Mary D. Smith 


RENAISSANCE PAPERS, 1962. 


1505. Bowers, R. H. “Anagaorisis, or the Shock of Recognition, in 
Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis,” pp. 3-8. Venus “is the protagonist, she 
seizes the initiative, she does the pleading . . . Adonis merely seryes as a 
foil.” In X. 1105-20, Venus is “rationalizing deliberately, until she sud- 
denly realizes with a flash of insight that the motive she is attributing to 
the boar was her motive too; zhe phrase ‘nuzzling in his flank’ actually 
describes her own erotic imagination. So the ironic recognition comes: ‘I 
should have kill’d him first.’ ” 


1506. Chappel, Fred. “Shakespeare’s Coriolanus and Plutarch’s Life of 
Cato,” pp. 9-16. “It seems a Zair conjecture that Plutarch’s life of Cato 
is operating in the play Coriolanus certainly as an ideological source em- 
bodying the consequences of the political actions begun in the time of 
Coriolanus [who antedates Cato by some centuries}, and perhaps also as 
a source for some of the imagery which exhibits these consequences.” 


1507. Reno, Raymond H. “Hotspur: Character and Theme,” pp. 17-25. 
Critics are at fault in seeing Hotspur’s disordered personal life, reflected 
in “his empty envy and suppressed conviction of inadequacy,” as a mere 
mirroring of the play's theme of disorder in the political state. Hotspur’s 
being a rebellious leader actually causes to an extent this larger disorder. 
Thus “character and theme engage in a relationship of the greatest com- 
plexity and power.” 


1508. Wheeler, Thomas. ‘They Killed Our Haughty Billy in a Fine 
Historical Style,” pp. 33-43. The styles and methods of 16th and 17th- 
century English historiographers are revealed in their accounts of the 
death of Sir William Stanley, “the man who saved . . . Henry Tudor at 
Bosworth Field” and whom Henry VII later refused to pardon: the 
treatments move from brief circumstantial accounts to rerdoloniei in- 
vestigations of motivation; styles progress from the laconic to the dra- 
matic and turgid. 
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1509. Clough, Cecil H. ‘The True Story of Romeo and Juliet,” pp. 45- 
51. Luigi da Porto’s novella on which Shakespeare based his Romeo 
was probably a fictional account of the marriage of the Italian author’s 
half cousin to Francesco Savorgnan, a marriage “between the rival 
branches of the same family.” 


1510. Beall, Charles N. “Definition of Theme by Unconsecutive Event: 
Structure as Induction in Marlowe's Doctor Faustus,’ pp. 53-61. “The 
unconsecutive events of the play, between the fall of Faustus and his death, 
are not there to fill up space; they have a definite structural role; they 
are experienced by the audience in an inductive process; and they not only 
exhibit the theme, these events fulfill it:” 


1511. Heninger, S. K., Jr. “The Passionate Shepherd and the Philosophi- 
cal Nymph,” pp. 63-70. The nymph’s reply to the plea of Marlowe's 
shepherd, “Come live with me and be my love,” is not generally known, 
although the “first poem takes on additional meaning when reviewed in 
the context of the second. The shepherd knows, with the nymph, that 
the pleasures he ‘purveys will be short-lived. But with a sophistication one 
level above the nymph’s, he forces his mind from thoughts of mutability 
and concentrates on present joys.” 

, —Elton F. Henley 


REVIEW OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, V:1, January 1964. 


1512. Garnett, David. “E. M. Forster and John Galsworthy,” pp. 7-18. 
In their novels both Forster and Galsworthy attacked the society from 
which they came, using a character foreign to this social class to criticize 
the duplicity of its members. The English refusal and repudiation of 
kindness is a theme both writers share. After he married Ada, Gals- 
worthy's -work declined; his “characters became more unreal and his 
critical faculty blurred.” Forster, on the other hand, improved steadily. 
Both men were effective propagandists, though Forster’s influence 
through A Passage to India is greater. 


1513. Ross, Ian. “Boswell in Search of a Father? or a Subject?” pp. 19- 
34. Incompatiblé with his own father, Boswell sought a substitute father 
in Henry Home, Lord Kames, who could through his own career sym- 
pathize with Boswell’s literary ambitions and his plans for a military life. 
Yet in spite of Kames’s wide intellectual interests and his “industry and 
position,” he was still too much a Scotsman for Boswell and “played the 
role of father too overtly.” On the other hand, Johnson’s worldliness and 
his advice to Boswell to keep a journal made Johnson more suitable for 
the role. Writing the Life of Johnson was a way for Boswell to resolve 
conflicts. 


1514. Fraser, John. “George Sturt’s Appenticeship,” pp. 35-50. When 
he began writing in the 1890's, Sturt showed concern in his journals with 
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how best to live; for he himself, limited in the amount of experience he 
could grasp and one-sided in his relations with other people, had an imper- 
fect hold on reality. He admired “spontaneity, fullness of being, the 
outflowing of powers from deep within the psyche.” Such was his respect 
for experience that he would accept only the best expression of it. Op- 
posed to arbitrary class divisions, especially when they came from claims 
of cultural and artistic superiority, he criticized middle class attitudes 
toward village people. Fiction, he discovered, was unsatisfactory for his 
purposes. pl oa 


1515. Warner, Olive. “Mr. Golding and Marryat’s Little Savage,” pp. 
51-55. Golding disclaims any influence from Marryat’s novel. Never- 
theless, Marryat, like Golding, “incites us to think about budding human- 
ity and inhumanity through the island situation, as well as to savour his 
narrative.” 


1516. Colvin, Christina. “A Visit to Abbotsford,” pp. 56-65; [This 
article presents two letters written by Maria Edgeworth to her sister Lucy 
and her step-sister Honora describing Maria’s visit to, Sir Walter, Scott 
in 1823.] À - i 


1517. Emslie, MacDonald. “Spectatorial Attitudes,” “pp. 66-68. Edward 
Thomas’s “The Watchers” describes different kinds of living, showing 


preference for the world of activity and deploring “'a predominantly 
spectatorial attitude towards life.’ ” : 


1518. Walsh, William. “Santayana as a Critic,” pp. 69-77. Santayana 
felt the function of the critic was “to enquire how significant the artist’s 
work is for humanity, or for the public he addresses.” Using the “ex- 
perience of human affairs,” literature breaks up trite conceptions and 
builds from them ideal constructions; the poet, himself, presents experi- 
ence more fully. Santayana’s love for order led him to a concept of civili- 
zation. With this concept he wrote approvingly of literature that was 
coherent and harmonious, and condemned “ ‘poetry of barbarism.’ ” With 
this broad concept Santayana could also move out of specifically literary 
criticism as in Character and Opinion in. the United States. 


1519. MacRobert, T. M. “Gibbon’s Autobiography,” pp. 78-83. Gib- 
bon’s Autobiography is written as though it were a history. He widens 
his viewpoint, moving from particular to general, from concrete to ab- 
stract. Sheffield’s editing intensifies this impression. 

—Lewis B. Horne 


REVUE DE PARIS, LXIX, July 1962. 


1520. Andrieu, Philippe. “Fitzgerald le Magnifique,” pp. 38-46. The 
history of the Fitzgerald family, the use of Princeton and early experiences 
as material for the novels, the legends of the marriage with Zelda, the 
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flight to San Raphael to write Gatsby, the dementia of Zelda, and the 
relation with Sheila Graham are described. (In French) 
—R. E. Wiehe 


ROMANCE PHILOLOGY, XVII:1, August 1963. 


1521. Muscatine, Charles. “Locus of Action in Medieval Narrative,” pp. 
115-122. In medieval art and narrative is reflected the “Gothic tension” 
of two modes of spatial representation: the planimetric and stylized, which 
is symbolic, and the integrated and “round,” which is naturalistic. These 
modes reflect respectively the immutable moral relationships of God and 
the Bg ha ac and emotional experience of humanity. The device ex- 
tends from Prudentius’s Psychomachia and The Divine Comedy to The 
Canterbury Tales, Piers Plowman, and Pilgrim’s Progress. The surrealis- 
tic space of Piers Plowman suggests the late Gothic world, newly become 
problematic in its moral structure. It reflects the dissolution of Gothic 
style without the promise of later reintegration. 

—Saralyn R. Daly 


SOVIET LITERATURE, No. 11, 1963. 


1522. Zlobina, Maya. “Honest Americans,” pp. 181-183. Novels such 
as Harper Lee’s To Kill a Mockingbird allow the Soviet people to learn 
of America “with its unresolved and painful contradictions.” 


, No. 12, 1963. 


1523. Gilenson, Boris. “Mark Twain—an Accuser,” pp. 152-156. 
The work of Mark Twain has been widely published in the USSR (a 
12-volume edition has just appeared), and at least four Soviet scholars 
have written critical analyses since 1958. In the most recent of these, 
Mark Twain and America, by Abel Startsev, the author attributes Twain’s 
caustic later writing to his distaste for such factors of American society 
as “imperialism . . . predatory wars . . . colonial robbery . . . and racism.” 
American critics are described as regarding him as primarily a humorist 
who grew misanthropic in his old age. 


1524. Alexandrov, Boris. ‘Thackeray in Russia,” pp. 157-159. Rebecca 
and Rovena by William Makepeace Thackeray was first translated into 
Russian in 1847; since that date he has been the subject of much attention 
in Russia although Alexandrov asserts that “it was only in Soviet times 
that a real study of Thackeray began.” A specialist on English literature, 
Valentine Ivashova, in her 1958 monograph on Thackeray, explains his 
bitter satire as caused by the influence of Chartism. 

—Robert L. Wright 


SPECTATOR, No. 7074, January 24, 1964. 


1525. Ward, Anthony. “Jimsday,” p. 112. In the ten years since the 
publication of Lucky Jim, Kingsley Amis has continued to delineate two 
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kinds of people in the fiction he has written: those who think they know 
something, and those who know they know nothing. His anti-heroes (Jim, 
Patrick Standish, John Lewis, and now Roger Micheldene in One Fat 
Englishman) are of the latter; their honesty, at least, is to be commended. 
The first group are inevitably revealed as pretentious fools. 


—, No. 7078, February 21, 1964. 


1526. Burgess, Anthony. “Treasures and Fetters” (rev.-art., Elizabeth 
Bowen, The Little Girls), p. 254. Elizabeth Bowen's true progenitor is 
Henry James. But where James articulates a whole culture, Miss Bowen 
conserves a particular place at a particular time. Her first novel in nine 
years shows that “atmosphere” is still her business. 

—Robert Yackshaw 


STUDIA NEOPHILOLOGICA, XXXV:2, 1963. 


1527. Renoir, Alan. “Tradition and Moral Realism: Chaucer’s Con- 
ception of the Poet,” pp. 199-210. Chaucer felt that the poet must write 
realistically and reproduce what he sees or reads, should be a teacher 
conveying a moral lesson, should be steeped in the rhetorical tradition in 
which he writes, and should reflect and bolster his cultural tradition. 


1528. Williamson, Karina. “ ‘Honest’ and ‘False’ in Othello,” pp. 211- 
220. “Honesty” and “honest” are key words in Ot., and they are used 
differently by Iago and Othello. Iago uses the word cynically, but Othello 
uses them in a manner which shows that he takes things unquestioningly 
at face value. This usage helps to point up the naïveté which contributes 
to Othello’s destruction. 


1529. Vernon, P. F. “Social Satire in Shadwell’s Timon,” pp. 221-226. 
Shadwell’s adaptation of Tim. is one of the few Restoration tragedies 
which may be considered a play of ideas. It is a satirical analysis of 
social corruption, particularly of the pernicious effects of money on human 
relationships. 


1530. Donner, H. W. “T. L. Beddoes to Leonhard Tobler,” pp. 227-255. 
[Eight German letters from Beddoes which were recently acquired by the 
Bodleian Library. ] 


1531. Leech, G. N. ‘Disjunctive Grammar in British Television Ad- 
vertising,” pp. 256-264, Disjunctive style in British television advertising 
is characterized by the presence of non-finite and minor clauses in an in- 
dependent status. These clauses almost invariably follow the clause con- 
taining the antecedent, only rarely interrupting that clause. Disjunctive 
grammar is simple in terms of systemic contrasts and sentence components 
and functions by “imputed grammatical relations” across sentence bound- 
aries. 

—Arnold B. Fox 
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STUDIES, LII:206, Summer 1963. 


1532. Kelly, John C. “Lawrence Durrell’s Style,” pp. 199-204. Durrell’s 
style in The Alexandria Quartet shows consummate skill although it is 
not (as James Joyce’s is, for example) one which takes its form from the 
significance of the novels. This style is compounded of rich words and 
phrases, welling figures, scientific imagery, and, indeed, an unusual scope 
of images of all sorts. 


1533. Doherty, Francis. ‘Poetic Parable: A Note on the Poetry of Dom 
Moraes,” pp. 205-211. In the work of Moraes, a certain modern Roman- 
tic quality is apparent in the mythopeic use to which he puts traditional 
religious symbols and figures, particularly that of Christ. This reduction 
of traditional belief to poetic artifact can lead to the weakness of images 
which are their own ends. 


, LIT:208, Winter 1963. 


1534. Martin, Augustine. “A Skeleton Key to the Stories of Mary 
Lavin,” pp. 393-406. Miss Lavin, laureate of Irish small-town life, pro- 
mises continuing development of an already distinguished art. Though 
not biased against “the story with a pattern,” she is more concerned to 
mirror the contrarieties of life itself. Typical of her work is the theme of 
generous love carrying its own benison—and the converse, the curse in- 
herent in failure to give the whole heart to life. 

—John McKiernan 


STUDIES IN ROMANTICISM, 1:4, Summer 1962. 


1535. Erlich, Victor. ‘The Conception of the Poet in Krasinski and the 
Romantic Myth of the Artist,” pp. 193-208. The Undivine Comedy, con- 
taining “the most explicit and Piter critique of the Poet to be found in 

. any Romantic literature,” explores “aesthetic narcissicism which 
thwarts spontaneity” and “immures the isolated artist in the prison of his 
fevered self.” Unlike the view of the poet in Shelley’s “Defense of 
Poetry,” its cluster of “estrangement, destructiveness, and finally damna- 
tion” suggests the hero in Byron’s Manfred. Krasiński is closer to Keats, 
who, in “The Fall of Hyperion” and in his letters, reveals that he knew 
the “price of poetry’s unique delights.” Though Romantics differ among 
themselves, they reveal complementary aspects of the Myth of the Life 
of the Poet. 


1536. Hysham, Julia. “Joseph Warton’s Reputation as a Poet,” pp. 220- 
229. Not esteemed in the 1740’s or even among the 19th-century Roman- 
tics whom he is supposed to have anticipated, Warton eventually com- 
manded the respect of literary historians, who saw The Enthusiast as “a 
blow for poetic freedom” and “a first important manifesto” of a new 
poetry freed from Neo-Classical conventions. By 1924, however, Warton 
was declared a poet of the commonplace, significant only because he 
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boldly applied “the doctrine of the superiority of ‘nature’ over conscious 
art to the theory of poetry.” George Sherburn called him merely “a sort 
of focus of transitional tendencies.” 


1537. Bostetter, Edward E. “The Nightmare World of The Ancient 
Mariner,” pp. 241-254. Robert Penn Warren’s critique is questionable be- 
cause it “imposes upon the poem a rigid and consistent pattern of mean- 
ing” that forces key e Ba into conformity and ignores others. The 
universe in the poem is grim. forbidding, and capricious, the logic of 
crime and punishment being subordinated to mere chance—the outcome 
of a dice game. The retributozy forces are out of proportion to the sin. 
The rulers of the universe hold the same contempt for human life as the 
Mariner held for the bird’s. This magical world is subversive of both 
Romantic and Christian world views, being a projection of irrational 
fears, guilt feelings, and religious conflicts. The order-loving critics have 
too eagerly accepted “the symbolic projection of our inward nature as the 
symbolic representation of objective reality.” 


, 11:1, Autumn 1962. 


1538. Adams, M. Ray. “Robert Merry, Political Romanticist,” pp: 23- 
27. William Gifford’s criticism of the “Della Cruscan’” poet was based 
as much on his objection to Merty’s political radicalism (intimacy with 
young Southey and Mrs. Mary Robinson) as upon the “sentimental im- 
pedimenta” and dilettantism of the early verse. For his later poems, how- 
ever, Merry deserves a better memorial. In them he avoids the rhapsodic 
manner and deals directly with political matters. 


1539, Sperry, Stuart M.. “The Allegory of Endymion,” pp. 38-53. Neith- 
er a rigidly unified allegory nor a straightforward love poem, Endymion 
evolved while Keats worked or. it and is not coherent because new truths 
and insights led him into complications that disturbed the original design. 
The reconciliation of the loves of Cynthia and the Indian maiden is only 
apparent. Never identified, as his original plan required, they counter- 
balance each other in influence and importance. Rightly seen, the poem 
is complex and intractable—trensitional between the early verse and the 
later, 


1540. Massey, Irving. “Shelley's ‘Time’: An Unpublished Sequel,” pp. 
57-60. The received form of the poem is the result of abridgment by 
Mary Shelley, who also created the title which implies a universal theme. 
The excised, sequent, fragmentary lines—here edited for the first time 
from the notebooks—are anticlimatical jottings on the theme of the 
fall of empires. Mary’s editorial efforts to keep the published ten as a 
general caveat against Time seem justified. 


1541, Aldrich, Ruth I. “The Wordsworths and Coleridge: “Three Per- 
sons,” but wot ‘One Soul,” pp. 61-63. William Knight’s attribution 
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(1889) to Coleridge of the sentence, “We are three people, but only one 
soul,” came from Lady Eastlake’s faulty English translation (1887) of 
Alois Brandl’s Samuel Taylor Coleridge und die englische Romantik 
(1886), who quoted a portion of Coleridge’s letter to William Godwin 
(1801): “. .. for tho’ we were three persons, it was but one God.” 
Whereas the widely accepted variant implies a great common bond among 
the three friends, the context in Coleridge’s letter reveals his delight in 
a freedom from the Wordsworths—and in his “meeting Lords many, 
& Gods many.” 


, 1:2, Winter 1963. 


istic movement of mind in the poem; the cleansing of the actual that a 
new potential may emerge.” The whole is designed “to restore our sense 
of the beginning of things . . . to establish a pure present, beyond time, 
by moving backward to the pre-existent, for, while the whole appears to 
press towards futurity, it does so not that a new existent may emerge, but 
that a new Potentiality may sustain itself.” The true structure involves 
reaching Pure Being, whether by a backward movement to prior exis- 
tence or by a forward movement to annihilation through the destructive 
process of time. “The world at the end of the poem is a virtual one, with 
the seeds of decline checked, themselves remaining in potency.” 


, 11:3, Spring 1963. 


1543. Bostrom, Irene. ‘The Novel and Catholic Emancipation,” pp. 155- 
176, Gothic novels, historical novels, and religious romances (English 
and Irish) written between 1800 and April 1829, when Catholic Emanci- 
pation was achieved, demonstrate that “by its very nature the novel can- 
not avoid becoming a part of any controversy which stirs the feelings of 
its age.” A host of writers participated in the struggle; outstanding were 
Walter Scott, Charles Robert Maturin, Horace Smith, William Henry Ire- 
land, Anna Eliza Bray, Grace Kennedy, Mrs. Charlotte Elizabeth Tonna, 
Sophia Reeve, Lady Sydney Morgan (née Owenson), and John and 
Michael Banim. 


1544. Kroeber, Karl. “A New Reading of ‘The World Is Too Much 
With Us,’” pp. 183-188. The conventional interpretation—modern man 
fails to enjoy nature because of money-grubbing; ancient paganism is 
better—does not exhaust a lyric “built upon an interplay of forces that 
appear to be simple but are in fact complicated.” Its ideas demonstrably 
lie in “the central current of Wordsworth’s intellectual and artistic de- 
velopment,” close to those expressed in “Peele Castle’: “only through 
full recognition: of what we lose and what is taken from us can we 
attain the mature insight which finds hope and beauty in a natural world 
that is not of itself beneficent to man.” 
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, 1:4, Summer 1963. 


1545. Mortenson, Robert. “Another Continuation of Don Juan,” pp. 
244-247, A hitherto ungathered imitation of Byron—a continuation of 
Canto IIl—in the Newcastle Magazine (January 1822) “deserves to be 
rescued from oblivion, if only for capturing . . . such an appreciable 
amount of the style of Byron’s masterpiece.” 


, HI:1, Autumn 1963. 


1546. Gérard, Albert S. “Dark Passages: Exploring Tintern Abbey,” 
pp. 10-23. Wordsworth’s poem is “built on a pattern of ascent and de- 
scent which is repeated twice: ascent towards . . . mystical speculation, 
descent towards the firm ground of ascertained fact. Because, when he 
wrote it, he was not yet able to reconcile these opposing elements— 
fearing in his mystical flights the loss of his grasp of the actual—probably 
the key word to the total mearing is “Perplexity,” which summarizes his 
recurring mood. Though his ascending movements are followed by de- 
scending ones and his perplexity is not resolved, Wordsworth’s poem 
ends with a statement of confidence in nature’s benevolence. Its mood is, 
therefore, “perplexity on a background of absolute certainty.” 


1547. Smith, Gayle S. “A Reappraisal of the Moral Stanzas in The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner,’ pp. 42-52. The eight concluding lines 
may be justified as part of a framework serving as a “perspective glass 
through which the reader finally views the moral vision at the poem’s 
core.” They contribute farcical relief and, in stressing the commonplace 
world, remind one of a world in which the common life is temporarily 
suspended. Complacent platitudes and valedictory piety are, therefore, 
appropriate. Since the Mariner and the Guest are outside the area of 
intense moral vision when they are uttered, they “constitute the dramati- 
cally bearable residue . . . which the chorus or reader may take back with 
him” into ordinary living. Coleridge dramatically uses this world’s pieties 
to make.us aware of his vision cf a world beyond. 


1548. Shahane, V. A. “Rabindranath Tagore: A Study in Romanticism,” 
pp. 53-64. Though Tagore’s Romanticism owes much to Wordsworth 
and Whitman—something even to Tennyson and Keats—it is grounded 
in the tradition of Bengali and Sanskrit poetry, characterized by maysti- 
cism, idealism, and an intense love of liberty. It is a “doctrine of ex- 
perience,” championing “the validity and vitality of the individual’s per- 
ception against scientific specclation and abstraction.” Tagore’s poetry, 
like Byron’s, which he loved, is marked by intensity. Notwithstanding 
its’ many ties to Western Romanticism, it is not derivative but a new 
cteation—and modern. 


—K. W. Cameron 
STUDIES IN SHORT FICTION, 1:2, Winter 1964. 


1549. Joselyn, Sister M. “Thematic Centers in “The Displaced Person,’ ” 
pp. 85-92. Flannery O’Connor’s story examines two theological themes: 
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the nature of Christian love and divine charity. Christ is the analogue of 
both thematic centers, the peacock and the Displaced Person. Miss 
O’Connor shows that “it is the displacer who is truly displaced.” 


1550. Hopkins, Robert H. “The Pastoral Mode of Sean O’Faolain’s “The 
Silence of the Valley, ” pp. 93-98. The story should be read as revealing 
what Leo Marx has called the pastoral tension between the kingdom of 
love and the kingdom of power, between primitivism and progress, na- 
ture and civilization. The tragic meaning of the story is found in the 
“priest’s awareness of the multiple meanings in the word fall.” 


1551. Zuckerman, Jerome. “'A Smile of Fortune’: Conrad's Interest- 
ing Failure,” pp. 99-102. Though Conrad’s sense of form is faulty, the 
work contains many ingredients of his better stories: “self-knowledge, 
corruption, betrayal, disillusionment,” ironically presented. 


1552. Moore, Jack B. “ “The Captain’s Wife’: A Native Short-Story 
Before Irving,” pp. 103-106. The anonymous story, published in 1789, 
combines native folklore and native experience in an aesthetically satisfying 
manner. 


1553. Halio, Jay L. “John Knowles’s Short Novels,” pp. 107-112. A 
Separate Peace and Morning in Antibes, skillful and spare, compare 
favorably with recent over-lengthy, over-praised fiction, Knowles shows 
that man must come to terms with himself before he “can be redeemed 
back into social life.” 


1554. Bass, Eben, “Lemon-Colored Volumes and Henry James,” pp. 
113-122. The themes of James’s Yellow Book tales—‘‘The Death of the 
Lion,” “The Coxon Fund,” and “The Next Time’—are “the public's 
antagonism to art and the artist’s devotion to art.” 





1555. Gossman, Ann. “‘ ‘Silent Snow, Secret Snow’: The Child as 
Artist,” pp. 123-128. Paul’s withdrawal does not indicate schizophrenia, 
but the artist’s alienation from society. 


1556, Bassan, Maurice. “The Design of Stephen Crane’s Bowery ‘Experi- 
ment, ” pp. 129-132. Crane’s “An Experiment in Misery,” contrary to 
some critics, shows masterful treatment of social evil. Society is vividly por- 
trayed as either malevolently causing evil or as being blindly indifferent 
to it. 


1557. Daly, Saralyn R. “ ‘A Worn Path’ Retrod,” pp. 133-139. Phoenix, 
in Eudora Welty’s story, does not simply encounter “difficulty on her 
path, but evil; and she is aware that she participated in that evil.” 
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1558. Hagopian, John V. “Tidying Up Hemingway's Clean, Well- 
Lighted Place,” pp. 140-146. The problem of attributing dialogue to the 
proper waiter can best be solved by labeling a single line the obvious 
typographical error it is. 


1559. Stallman, Robert W. ‘Mew Short Fiction by Stephen Crane: II,” 
pp. 147-152. [Bibliographic information on, and texts of, Crane’s “Art 
in Kansas City,” and “In the Country of Rhymers and Writers,” are 
supplied. } 


1560. Davies, Phillips George. “Maria’s Song in Joyce’s ‘Clay, ” pp. 
153-154, Interpreting “Marble Halls” in Maria’s song as symbolic of the 
marble halls of death, links the song with the story's death theme, and 
clarifies Joe’s response to Maria’s mistake. 


1561. Parker, Hershel. ‘“Melville’s Salesman Story,” pp. 154-158. “The 
Lightning-Rod Man” belongs to the genre of the comic salesman story, 
in which Yankees, often peddlers, try to sell to resisting customers. 


1562. Wolfe, Ralph Haven, and Edgar F. Daniels. “Beneath the Dust 
of ‘Dry September, ” pp. 158-159. William Faulkner's story demands a 
sexually-oriented interpretation. “The degree of emotional involvement in 
the affair of the supposed rape is in direct proportion to the degree of 
the characters’ own sexual malacjustment.” f 


1563. Boyle, Ted E. “Marlow's ‘Lie’ in ‘Heart of Darkness, ” pp. 159- 
163. When Marlow lies in Joseph Conrad’s story, he “accepts the trust 
of carrying the torch of a higher type of truth” than either Kuriz or “the 
uninitiated Marlow could understand.” 

—Jack B. Moore 


TENNESSEE FOLKLORE SOCIETY BULLETIN, XXIX:3, September 
1963. (Reprinted from Abstracts of Folklore Studies, II:1, January 
1964.) 


1564. McClary, Ben Harris. “Melville, Twain, and the Legendary “Ten- 
nessee Poet,’” pp. 63-64. Herman Melville in Moby-Dick and Mark 
Twain in “Captain Stormfield’s Visit to Heaven” referred to a notable 
Tennessee poet of whom no trace seems to survive. Melville did not call 
him by name; Twain identified him as Edward J. Billings. No local 
evidence of the existence of such a poet has yet been unearthed. : 

l ——James H. Penrod: 


TOPIC, III:6, Fall 1963. 


1565. Stein, William Bysshe. ‘“Thoreau’s Walden and the Bhagavad 
Gita,” pp. 38-55. Henry David Thoreau’s Walden follows the Hindu 
Bhagavad Gita down through the minutest structural and philosophical 
details. Westerners read Waldex superficially. 

—Ronald W. McReynolds 
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TRADITIO, XVIII, 1962. 


1566. Fowler, David C. “New Light on John Trevisa,” pp. 289-317. 
Trevisa’s many translations and possible authorship of Piers Plowman 
make him a major figure of English medieval literature. [Biography and 
canon reported. } 


1567. Pace, George B. “Physiognomy and Chaucer’s Summoner and 
Alisoun,” pp. 417-420. The black eyebrows of the Summoner and of 
Alisoun in the Miller’s Tale are physiognomical indications of lecherous- 
ness, meaningful in both characterizations. 

—Saralyn Daly 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE GAELIC SOCIETY OF INVERNESS, 
XXXVIII (1937-1941), 1962. (Reprinted from Abstracts of Folklore 
Studies, II:1, January 1964.) 


1568. Murchison, T. M. “Highland Life as Reflected in Gaelic Litera- 
ture,” pp. 217-242. The noted 17th- and 18th-century Scottish Gaelic 
poets were intensely involved in the life of their times. From their poetry, 
one can glean many clues as to the customs, religious life, social pastimes 
and occupations, costume and food of their period, as well as to the feel- 
ings and attitudes of the people. [Twenty extracts from their poetry il- 
lustrate these aspects. } 

—Elizabeth Sinclair 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE JOHNSON SOCIETY, December 1963. 


1569. Brain, [Walter Russell Brain}, Baron. “Dr. Johnson or Dr. 
James?” pp. 19-27. Several of the biographies and portions of the article 
on Botany in Robert James’s Medicinal Dictionary (3 vols., London, 
1743) have already been attributed to Samuel Johnson. Additionally, 
Johnson may have written parts of the discussion of anatomy and chem- 
istry. A passage in the latter closely parallels one in Johnson’s Life of 
Boerhaave, and other passages evince his style. And in the life of Vesalius 
in the article on anatomy “I think I can hear the characteristic thunder 
reverberating.” 


—John B. Shipley 


TWAINIAN, XIX:5, September-October 1960. 


1570. Carter, Paul J., Jr. “Mark Twain and the American Labor Move- 
ment,” pp. 1-4. Readers of A Connecticut Yankee are aware of ‘Twain's 
deep concern for social and economic problems. An article about the 
Knights of Labor which Twain wrote in 1886 but never published 
clarifies the reasons for this concern. He read his article on “The New 
Dynasty” to the Monday Evening Club of Hartford on March 22, 1886. 
[lt is printed here for the first time.]} 
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, XX:2, March-April 1961. 


1571. French, Bryant Morley. “The ‘Gilded Age’ Manuscript,” pp. 1-3. 
{Reprinted from Yale University Library Gazette, July 1960.} Through 
various acquisitions Yale holds over 200 pages of the Gilded Age Ms. 
More than 70 pages remain in five other depositories, but the total known 
extant pages represent only one-fifth of the work. What is extant is highly 
revealing of Twain’s writing methods and of the variant techniques of 
the collaborators. 


1572. Mueller, Harold L. “Mark Twain’s Stormfield Days,” pp. 3-4. 
Twain moved to his estate Stormfield, near Redding, Connecticut, on June 
18, 1908, and remained there until his death April 21, 1910. Here he 
finished his autobiography; here he promoted and established a library 
for the town; and here his daughter Jean died and daughter Clara 
was married. The original house at Stormfield burned to the ground in 
1923; the estate is now privately owned and not open to the public. 


, XX:4, July-August 1961. 


1573. Howard, Robert West. ‘The Mark Twain Story: A Review,” 
pp. 1-4. At the time Twain turned his face toward the Far West, he 
had already been conditioned Ey 25 years of living in the Middle West, 
and his greatest work derived from this conditioning. It gave him his 
mastery of epigrammatic humor and dialect, through which he was to 
shape an individualistic American language. From the folklore of the 
Middle West came many of his best tales, including the famous ar 
ing Frog of Calaveras County,” for this tale had been told him by his uncle 
John Quarles long before he saw California. Twain left the Middle 
West in 1861, but it stayed with him the rest of his life. 


, XX:5, September-October 1961. 


1574. Miller, Wallace C. “Mark Twain’s Account of the Goodman- 
Fitch Duel,” pp. 1-2. [Reprinted from the Nevada Historical Quarterly, 
II:3.} The Twain account of a Virginia City duel appeared first in the 
Virginia Daily Territorial Enterprise of August 2, 1863, and was reprint- 
ed in the Sacramento Daily Union of August 4, 1863. Myron Angel, in 
his History of Nevada, reprinted the account, but with some interesting 
omissions. Later Twain E have taken the Angel version to be the 
sum total of Twain’s account, but a study of the original shows that Angel 
deleted several phrases. 


1575. McElderry, B. R., Jr. “Who Was Sarah Findlay?” p. 3. One of 
the rarest of Twain works is a booklet entitled Who Was Sarah Findlay? 
It was privately printed in London in 1917 and only a handful of copies 
are extant. In the introduction, written by J. M. Barrie, the writer claims 
to have a copy of Huckleberry Finn inscribed by Twain and identifying 
Sarah Findlay, but as the whe-eabouts of the Barrie copy is a mystery, 
identification also remains a riddle. 
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1576. Long, E. Hudson. “Tom Sawyer’s ‘Pitchiola, ” p. 4. Toward the 
end of Chapter XXXVIII in Huckleberry Finn, Tom Sawyer prevails 
upon Jim to raise a ‘‘Pitchiola” flower in his prison. Twain is here making 
sport of one more Romantic novel, Picciola, the Prisoner of Fenestrella, 
written by the French novelist Joseph Xavier Saintine, whose real sur- 
name was Boniface. The work was widely translated, was read by Emily 
Dickinson in 1849, and was no doubt a part of young Twain’s reading. 


» XX:6, November-December 1961. 


1577. La Vigne, Gary W. “The Day Mark Twain Came to Geneseo, 
New York,” pp. 1-4. In January 1869, the Young Men’s Association of 
Temple Hill Academy, Geneseo, New York, invited Twain to lecture at 
their school. He replied the same month, setting the date for February 
25th of that year. The project was widely advertised, and the admission 
set at 50 cents. The lecture was cancelled, however, at the last minute 
owing to an oversight on the part of Twain’s booking agent. Rescheduled 
for March 1, Twain finally appeared to deliver his famous ‘American 
Vandals in the Old World,” no Ms of which seems to be extant, but most 
of which was later incorporated in The Innocents Abroad. 


1578. Wouk, Herman. “Huck Finn Pumped Vigor into American Litera- 
ture,” p. 4. American literature is characteristically good and bad. Some 
of its good aspects are a fresh outlook, bouncing vigor, an almost drunken 
love of life, and a rude frankness. Some bad aspects are hasty judgment, 
cocksure self-reliance, shallow pessimism, and youthful ignorance. The 
work of Mark Twain has all these traits, good and bad. “ ‘Huckleberry 
Finn’ is a jerky, patchwork tale . . . . By the classic standards of European 
fiction, it is one long barbarous mistake. Yet it is the crown of literature.” 

—George T. Watkins, III 


TWENTIETH CENTURY, CLXXII:1020, Winter 1963/1964. 


1579. Toynbee, Philip. “Writing With—or Against—the Times,” pp. 
140-145. It is difficult to tell a literary fashion from the Zeitgeist, 
yet in the last two centuries there have been only two genuine revolutions 
of literary taste. Only worthless poets consciously jump on a bandwagon 
—better poets are simply aware of what has happened. “No individual 
can ever know how much he is affected by the general literary atmosphere 
of his time.” A middle-aged writer is less dependent on changes around 
him; most literary fashions “are operated by and for younger writers.” 

—Julian Mates 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI STUDIES IN ENGLISH, II, 1962. 


1580. Savage, James E. “Ben Jonson in Ben Jonson’s Plays,” pp. 1-17. 
Doctot Clement in Every Man in His Humour, Macilente in Every Man 
Out of His Humour, Criticus in Cynthia's Revels, and Horace in Poetaster 
are “custodians of right opinion” representing Jonson himself. Better 
instruments for satiric invective than for conducting truly comic action, 
such characters are later abandoned. 
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1581. Green, A. Wigfall. “Chaucer's Complaints: Stanzaic Arrange- 
ment, Meter, and Rhyme,” pp. 19-34. “Complaynt d’Amours, ” “. . . of 
Mars,” ““... of Venus,” “. . . to His Lady,” “. .. Unto Pity,” and“... of 
Chaucer to His Empty Purse” introduce and vary Italian and French 
stanza patterns, favoring triplet construction and displaying fresh diction 
and metrical virtuosity. [A table of rhymes and detailed prosodic analysis 
support the author’s judgments. } 


1582. Baker, Donald C. “Exemplary Figures As Characterizing Devices 
in the Friar’s Tale and the Summoner’s Tale,” pp. 35-41. Chaucer makes 
“natural” use of medieval rhetorical devices, especially exempla and 
exemplary figures in satirical characterization. The Summoner’s Tale 
complements and caps the Friars Tale in this respect. 


1583. Truss, Tom J., Jr. “The Genre of ‘Dover Beach, ” pp. 43-48. 
Tone, structure, and imagery in “Dover Beach” reflect two contrasting 
themes of “Tristram and Iseult”: passionate youth (with Iseult of Ire- 
land), and world-weary. maturity (of Iseult of Brittany). The opening 
lyric rapture yields to the tension of the dramatic monologue, paralleling 
the speaker’s torn sensibility. 


1584. Baylen, Joseph O. “George Moore, W. T. Stead, and the Boer 
War,” pp. 49-60. Col. Maurice Moore’s letters describing British atroci- 
ties in South Africa were given by his brother to the journalist, W. T. 
Stead, for use in the latter’s anti-war campaign in Review of Reviews, 
Pall Mall Gazette and inflammatory pamphlets. George Moore’s biogra- 
phers misrepresent this brief kut important collaboration. 


1585. Webb, James W. “Irving and His ‘Favorite Author, ” pp. 61-74. 
Washington Irving’s popular Life of Goldsmith (1849), although writ- 
ten quickly as a diversion from work on the biography of Washington, 
was actually his third published account and the fruit both of a lifetime's 
interest and of judicious selection from other studies, notably James Prior’s 
(1837) and John Forster's (1848). Critics note Irving’s resemblance and 
indebtedness to Oliver Goldsmizh. 


1586, Pilkington, John, Jr. “A Novelist and His Public,” pp. 79-89. 
Francis Marion Crawford defined (and in 40-odd popular novels exem- 
plified) talent as a “sensitive end tactful appreciation of the pole taste 
at a given time.” Hitherto unpublished correspondence [three letters 
given} reveals concern for public relations with readers, the press, and 
lecture managers. 


1587. Noyes, Charles E. “Samuel Johnson: Student of Hume,” pp. 91- 
94. Johnson never formally refuted David Hume, but Boswell records his 
disproof of the taking of Canada as a parody of Hume’s “Essay on Mira- 
cles.” 
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1588. Green, A. Wigfall. “Significant Words in Shakespeare’s Sonnets,” 
pp. 94-113. [A selective concordance. } 


, IV, 1963. 
1589. Pilkington, John, Jr. “A Crawford Bibliography,” pp. 1-20. 


1590. Baylen, Joseph O. “A Note on William Archer and The Pall Mall 
Gazette, 1888,” pp. 21-26. Archer’s “independence, clarity and... con- 
centration on essentials” made his dramatic and literary criticism valu- 
able to the PMG under William T. Stead’s editorship. His conscientious 
book reviewing is evident in a [hitherto unpublished] letter from Archer 
to Stead explaining his views on selling review copies. 


1591. Harrington, Evans. “Cooper's Prairie as Wasteland,” pp. 27-40. 
Imagination rather than social theory reveals Cooper's “single controlling 
symbol” which integrates the pattern of characters “struggling in a moral 
wasteland.” Parallel Indian and white characters appear on each level of 
moral worth. The prairie is a desert; leaving it signifies regeneration. An 
18th-century deistic God helps more whites than Indians as Cooper 
dramatizes his moral conceptions. 


1592. Green, A. Wigfall. “Echoes of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, Epitaph, and 
Elegiac Poems of the First Folio in Milton’s ‘On eee 1630, ” pp. 
41-47. Parallel passages show many identical words and rhymes, perhaps 
as “tribute . . . paid by an elegist to a deceased poet.” 


1593. Webb, James Wilson. “Irwin Russell's Position in Southern 
Literature,” pp. 49-59. Remembered for his Mississippi Negro dialect 
poem, “Christmas Night in the Quarters,” Irwin Russell (1853-1879) 
was recognized by Joel Chandler Harris as among the first “to appreciate 
the literary possibilities of the negro character.” Seribners Monthly Mag- 
azine especially encouraged Russell’s verse and prose as picturesque and 
perceptive and “without malice or sectionalism.” 


1594. Cabaniss, Allen. “Joseph of Arimathea and a Chalice,” pp. 61- 
67. Jessie Weston’s denial (From Ritual to Romance, 1920) of any 
“Christian legend concerning Joseph of Arimathea and the Grail’ is 
refuted by citations from medieval allegorical commentators on the liturgy, 
notably Amalarius of Metz, Honorius of Autun, Rupert of Deutz, and 
Robert de Boron. 


1595. Moreton, Rebecca Larche. “Literary Convention in The Book of 
the Duchess,” pp. 69-78. Chaucer's alleged indebtedness to Guillaume 
de Machaut, Jean Froissart, Geoffroi de Vinsauf, and other French poets 
is more realistically explained as use of similar conventions. 
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1596. Green, A. Wigfall. “Structure of Three Minor Poems by Chaucer,” 
pp. 79-82. “Truth,” “Gentilesse,” and “Lak of Stedfastnesse”’ follow 
French ballade form in tripartite construction, with three stanzas and 
three rhymes; some verses even fall into three thought-divisions. ‘The 
three poems on abstractions . . . have variety of tone and philosophy,” 


ranging from serio-comic to earnest plea. 
—Mother Mary Anthony 


WESTERN FOLKLORE, XXII:4, October 1963. (Reprinted from 


Abstracts of Folklore Studies, 11:1, January 1964.) 

1597. Carranco, Lynwood. “Americanisms in the Redwood Country,” pp. 
263-267. A survey of words and expressions used by the loggers of the 
Pacific Northwest indicates the influence of the redwood lumber industry 
on the national vocabulary. 


1598. Loomis, C. Grant. “Lives of Great Men,” pp. 268-269. [Nineteen 
parodies of the famous quatrain from Longfellow’s “Psalm of Life.” } 


1599. Taylor, Archer. “A False Alarm,” p. 271. The proverbial phrase, 
“a false alarm,” can be traced back to the Renaissance. - 
—Robert H. Gartman 


WISEMAN REVIEW,- No. 497, Autumn 1963. 


1600. Dessain, Charles Stephen. “Newman and Oxford,” pp. 295-302. 
Oxford led Newman to Rome, but not before his participation in the 
Tractarian Movement led to the renewal of Anglicanism. Newman 
achieved “a classical, a truly catholic Catholicism” in his Anglican writings. 

—Lawrence H. Maddock 


Beginning with the September 1964 issue AES will no longer con- 
tinue to print the full list of contributors. Instead, each issue will 
list only those abstracters whose work appears in that issue. . We 


have come to this resolution because the addition of. abstracting 
groups to the list will stretch it beyond workable limits. ; 
The Editors 
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AGENDA, II:1, September 1960. 


1601. {Editorial}, p. 1. Because poetry enables “the potentialities of the 
brain to be realised to an ever greater extent,” it is an effective means to 
combat the dullness fostered by the contemporary education system and 
the mass communication media. 


1602. Williams, William Carlos. ‘The American Idiom,” pp. 8-9. The 
American idiom, the spoken language of the United States, “which gov- 
erned Walt Whitman in his choice of words” is quite different from the 
English tongue taught in American high schools and fostered by American 
scholars. The answer to the fixed foot, iambic pentameter blank verse 
on which “the Establishment” takes its “last stand” is the “variable foot 
which we are beginning to discover after Whitman’s advent.” 


, 11:4, June 1961. 


1603. Stock, Noel. “Ezra Pound and an American Tradition,” pp. 4-10. 
Ezra Pound’s views on economics are based on facts of American history 
and are a continuation of an American tradition originating in colonial 
times and supported by most oo through Garfield. Like Jackson, 
Van Buren, and Tyler, Pound is concerned with the “unreasonable con- 
trol of purchasing-power” by a few people who act in their own interests. 


, 11:5, September-October 1961. 


1604, [Editorial], p. 1. Religion and the arts are one; myth is their 
essential element. Poetry should reconcile and not exclude traditions. 


, 1:6, February-March 1962. 


1605. [Editorial], p. 1. The poets’ neglect of the relationship between 
poetry and music—Ezra Pound is a notable exception—may be the cause 
of the mediocrity of much poetry produced since the 20’s. 

—Nathaniel I. Hart 


AMERICA, CIX:1, July 16, 1963. 


1606. Coskren, Thomas Marcellus. “Is Golding Calvinistic?” pp. 18-20. 
Of the “noble savages” in Lord of the Flies, only Jack seems evil. The 
others possess purpose and goodness. Ralph represents democracy work- 
ing through parliamentary procedures, but Jack seizes power in totalitar- 
ian fashion. Piggy, the scientist and intellectual, distrusts the worth of 
survival through military rescue (Carnaveral). Simon, a Christ-figure, 
mystic, and poet, dies a martyr and is carried out to sea (resurrection). 
The others ignore his sacrifice. Lord, therefore, reflects an ordered 
universe—not a Calvinistic one. 

—Charles F. Wheeler 
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AMERICAN BOOK COLLECTOR, XIV:3, November 1963. 


1607. White, William. “The Hemingway Industry,” pp. 8-10. In the 
two years since Ernest Hemingway's death, many books about him have. 
been published. Some, such as Morley Callaghan’s That Summer in 
Paris, are valuable for scholars and book collectors; others are mediocre, 
or “cheap and fraudulent.” 


1608. Nethery, Wallace. “Robert Balmanno, Father-in-Love,” part II, 
pp. 15-20. Mary Cowden Clarke’s Letters to an Enthusiast (Chicago, . 
1902) has preserved her chatty letters to her admirer in a New York 
customs house, Robert Balmanno. Balmanno was instrumental in arrang- 
ing for the presentation of a testimonial chair to Mrs. Cowden Clarke, 
and a testimonial ink stand to John P. Collier, forger of 30,000 “con- 
temporary” emendations to the second Shakespeare folio, though Bal- 
manno trusted his work. 


, XIV:4, Decembez 1963. 


1609. Blumenthal, Walter Hart. “Sin and Scissors: Bowdler and Gran- 
get, and the Bygone Prudes and Scrapbook Fiends,” pp. 6-10. The 
Bowdlerizers, named after Thomas Bowdler (1754-1824), “purifier” 
of Shakespeare and the Bible, despoiled books in their over-zealous at- 
tempts to exorcise lascivious passages. The Grangerites (after James 
Granger, late 18th century) ruined hundreds of thousands of volumes 
in their attempts to expand printed works to many times their original 
size by inserting numerous extra illustrations, letters, maps, and other 
material ruthlessly removed from existing printed works. Notable 
Grangerites are Horace Walpole, William Rayner, John Bagford, and 
Nicholas Ferrar’s Little Gidding colonists, compilers of Little Gidding 
Harmonies. 


1610. White, William. “A Treasury-Cavalcade of the Best of Mar- 
quand,” pp. 17-18. [An annotated bibliography of some of the com- 
pilations of stories in which J. P. Marquand’s work appeared, and an 
accolade of Marquand’s “Mr. Moto” detective stories. } 

—Lynn Z. Bloom 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, XXXV:4, January 1964. 


1611. Bailey, J. O. “What Happens in ‘The Fall of the House of 
Usher’ ?” pp. 445-466. Edgar Allan. Poe used vampire lore as the basis 
for the supernatural in his most famous story. The description of the 
house suggests a vampite which draws its psychic strength from Roderick 
and Madeline. Roderick fights the supernatural force by means of rituals. 
Madeline, a spiritual vampire, pierces the jugular vein of Roderick, and 
with its source of strength gone, the house falls, carrying its victims with 
it. Roderick is a portrait of one aspect of Poe—the ghost-haunted ro- 
mantic Poe—in conflict with the rational Poe represented by the narra- 
tor. 
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1612. Stanford, Donald E. “Edward Taylor’s ‘Spiritual Relation, ” pp. 
467-475. Pertinent to the argument over the degree of Taylor's Congre- 
gational orthodoxy is his hitherto unpublished “Spiritual Relation,” a 
statement of the “validity of his ministerial call” delivered on August 27, 
1679. This work [here printed] indicates “that Taylor was an orthodox 
New England Congregationalist in full agreement with the Calvinist 
dogma defined by the Westminster Assembly, particularly in his deter- 
minism and in his obsession with original sin.” 


1613. Sherwood, John C. “Vere as Collingwood: A Key to Billy Budd,” - 
pp- 476-484. A comparison of the traits Herman Melville assigned to | 
ects Vere with those assigned to the British admiral Cuthbert, Baron 
Collingwood, in works which Melville knew shows that the two share 
many admirable characteristics. In Alfred de Vigny’s Grandeur et Servi- 
tude Militaire, not only the portrait of Collingwood but also the por- 
traits of two other men offer parallels to the character of Vere. Since 
Collingwood is the most likely prototype for Vere, Melville’s admiring 
references to Collingwood in White Jacket should prove that Melville 
intended Vere as a sympathetic character caught in “the tragic conflict 
of social necessity and abstract justice.” 


1614. Parker, Stephen Jan. “Hemingway's Revival in the Soviet Union, 
1955-1962," pp. 485-501. Russian attention to the works of Ernest 
Hemingway ceased with the publication of For Whom the Bell Tolls in 
1940, but the publication of The Old Man and the Sea in 1955 brought 
new critical attention and popular interest in Hemingway in the Soviet 
Union. Ivan Kashkin, the Russian Hemingway expert, published a series 
of articles in which the craftsmanship and humanistic themes of Heming- 
way were praised. The comments in the Soviet press at the time of 
Hemingway’s death demonstrated his position “as one of the most be- 
loved American authors in the Soviet Union.” 


1615. Hensley, Jeannine. “The Editor of Anne Bradstreet’s Several 
Poems,” pp. 502-504. The nature of John Rogers’s poem “Upon Mrs. 
Anne Bradstreet” included in the 1678 edition of her poetry indicates that 
he was editor of the edition. 


1616. Broderick, John C. “Poe’s Revisions of ‘Lenore, ” pp. 504-510. 
Of the three major variants of “Lenore,” several critics have expressed 
a preference for the 1843 version over the final version published in 
1845. A study of the changes shows Edgar Allan Poe moving from a 
“strained lyrical subjectivity” in the first version to controlled dramatic 
structure in which the movement is “psychologically trustworthy and 
emotionally acceptable” in the final version. 


1617. Cecil, L. Moffitt. “Symbolic Pattern in The Yemassee,” pp. 510- 
514. Chapter XX of William Gilmore Simms’s The Yemassee is a pan- | 
tomime serving as symbolic center of the novel rather than the faulty piece 
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of studied rhetoric that critics have often called it. The snake, repre- 
senting the Indian threat to the Carolinians, symbolizes the self-destruction 
of the Indian cause when it turns upon itself. This central symbol eluci- 
dates the pattern of serpent imagery and proves Simms was experiment- 
ing with the symbolic methods which were to characterize the works of 
Hawthorne and Melville. 


1618. Brooks, Roger L. “Matthew Arnold and Ticknor & Fields,” pp. 
514-519. In 1856 the American firm of Ticknor and Fields published 
a collection of Arnold’s poetry, and in 1865 the firm published Essays in 
Criticism, a volume containing most of Arnold’s published prose. Only 
with the firm’s publication of ““Thyrsis” in 1866 and then its publication 
of New Poems in 1867 did Araold receive any money from the American 
firm. Although the publication of the first two volumes was without 
Arnold’s permission, Ticknor and Fields did help to establish Arnold’s 
reputation in America. 


1619. Eidson, John Olin. ‘‘Tennyson’s First Play on the American 
Stage,” pp. 519-528. In contrast to its lack of success in London, Queen 
Mary, with the stage version written by Stephen Fiske for the actress 
Augusta Dargon, was a success in America, being presented more than 
50 times. First performed October 4, 1875, in Philadelphia, the play 
became the favorite vehicle for Augusta Dargon as she travelled through- 
out the country and, finally, to Australia. The reviews consistently praised 
the actress more than the drama, but the success did aid in establishing 
Tennyson’s reputation as a dramatist in America. 


1620. Monteiro, George. “A Contemporary View of Henry James and 
Oscar Wilde, 1882,” pp. 528-530. In January 1882, James and Wilde 
visited Washington; Harriet Loring, a socially prominent young woman of 
the city, described James as “laborious” and Wilde as “the most gruesome 
object I ever saw” but “amusing.” [Letter printed here.] 


1621. Goldhurst, William. “A Literary Source for O'Neills ‘In the 
Zone; ” pp. 530-534. Although most of the raw materials for Eugene 
O’Neill’s “In the Zone” came from his experiences, the theme of sus- 
picion and the device of the black box are Po in Arthur Conan 
Doyle's “That Little Square Box.” Near the end of “In the Zone,” Jack’s 
line ‘'Yuh’re a hell of a Sherlcck Holmes, ain’t yuh?” seems a humorous 
acknowledgement of the literary source. 

—William T. Lenehan 


AUTOTOERIST, XVI:17, September 1963. 


1622. Kroejer, Maxim. “Ben Jonson en Zija Tijd,’ pp. 909-911. 
Jonson, now best known for his satiric comedies, was Shakespeare’s greatest 
contemporary and a personal friend. His comedies form a sociological 
study of his time; he was the greatest critic of his age, his “comedy of 
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humour” was significant, and his poems were influential. (In Flemish) 
—S. J. Sackett 


BOOK COLLECTOR, XIII:1, Spring 1964. 


1623. Brown, T. J. “English Literary Autographs XLIX: William Butler 
Yeats, 1865-1939,” p. 53. The Ms of Yeats’s “The Rose Tree,” dated 
April 1917 (BM Ashley Ms 2291 f.1 [here reproduced}), may have 
come to Thomas J. Wise from Clement Shorter and exhibits striking 
summary forms of a, I, of, the, and to. 


1624, White, William. “Some Uncollected Authors XXXVII: Ernest 
Bramah, 1869?-1942,” pp. 54-63. Little is known about the life of the 
creator of the Kai Lung and Max Carrados stories, and his books have 
not generally brought high prices; but the prices paid in the 1959 Sotheby 
sale of Bramah Mss and letters indicate that he is beginning to be more 
collected. [There follow title page transcriptions and descriptions of 16 
Bramah books. } 


1625. Barr, C. B. I. ‘‘‘An Unrecorded Pamphlet by Archdeacon Wrang- 
ham, ” pp. 64-65. The pamphlet referred to by B. C. Bloomfield in 
BC, XII (Autumn 1963), 355 (The Life and Character of John Lord 
Viscount Lonsdale), is actually not by Francis Wrangham but Thomas 
Zouch, whose works Wrangham edited in 1820. 


1626. Godshalk, William L. “A Sidney Autograph,” p. 65. The copy 
of Francesco Guicciardini’s La Historia D'Italia (1569) at Harvard con- 
tains a previously unnoticed autograph of Sir Philip Sidney on the title 
page; it is Italianized in form and dated June 20, 1574. 


1627. Hinton, Percival F. “Richard Savage’s Various Poems, 1761,” pp. 
66-67. A description and collation of the first collected edition of 
Savage may be added to the bibliography in BC, XI (Autumn 1962). 


1628. Todd, William B. “Wise, Wrenn, and Tennyson’s Enoch Arden, 
1864,” pp. 67-68. Examination of plate damage (especially pp. 3 and 
115) and sewers’ marks reveals six issues; further, the blank N2 is de- 
leted in some copies, including two that John Henry Wrenn procured 
from Thomas J. Wise (who may perhaps have used the leaves in his 
forged “Idylls of the Hearth” issue). 


1629. Smith, Timothy d’Arch. “John Addington Symonds: The ‘Pec- 
cant’ Pamphlets,” pp. 68-70. Seven privately printed pamphlets, not 
included in P. L. Babington’s bibliography (1925) of Symonds, are 
listed in Hodgson’s Catalogue No. 8 of 1926-1927; the whereabouts of 
only one of these (Rhaetica) is known, but an examination of it makes 
clear the necessity of turning to these private pamphlets to get at Sy- 
mond’s “true motives and sentiments.” 
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1630. Kirkpatrick, B. J. “Additions to the Bibliography of Virginia 
Woolf,” p. 70. Thirteen more unsigned reviews in the Nation & Athe- 
naeum {here listed} may now be added to those given in Kirkpatrick's 
Woolf bibliography (1957). 


1631. Hinton, Percival F. “Samuel Rogers’s Poems, 1812,” pp. 70-71. 
The three editions may be arrenged in order according to the number of 
pages: first, 184 pages; second, 268 pages; third, 276 pages (the title 
pages of the second and third are cancels on thinner paper). It seems 
that these editions were intended as part of the Pleasures of Memory 
series but were changed at the last moment to give the appearance of 
collected editions. 

—G. Thomas Tanselle 


BULLETIN OF BIBLIOGRAPHY, XXIII:10, January-April 1963. 


1632. McDowell, M. Jennifer. “George Orwell: Bibliographical Ad- 
denda,” pp. 225-229. [This supplement to the Orwell bibliography in 
XXIJII:5-7 lists essays, reviews, and letters signed “Eric Blair” or “George 
Orwell,” as well as letters replying to his articles.} 


1633. Jones, William Powell. “Imitations of Gray’s Elegy, 1751-1800,” 
pp. 230-232. Parodies and serious imitations of Thomas Gray’s “Elegy 
in a Country Churchyard” abound. {Chronological checklist supplements 
earlier bibliographies of Northup and Starr (1917 and 1953 respectively) 
—annotated where relevant. } 


1634. Mitchell, Roger S. “Wallace Stevens: A Checklist of Criticism, 
Part II,” pp. 232-233. [This bibliography, begun XXIII:9, lists mater- 
ial dealing only slightly with Stevens, including eccentric and unverified 
items as interesting even if not valuable. } 


1635. Skallerup, Harry R. “Sir David Bone, 1874-1959: A Selected 
Bibliography,” pp. 234-236. [By and about the merchant seaman-author 
of Brassbounder and other seafaring narratives. } 


, XXIV:1, May-August 1963. 


1636. Crawford, Walter B. “Willard Huntington Wright: A Bibliog- 
raphy,” pp. 11-16. Literary critic, spokesman for modern art, “one of 
the earliest among the few American aestheticians,” popularizer of 
Nietzsche, Wright (1887-1939) also wrote detective fiction as “S. S. Van 
Dine.” [Bibliography gives books, periodical and newspaper material by 
and about Wright, including translations of his books.} 


1637. Rose, Marilyn Gaddis. ‘Julian Green and Anglo-American Critics: 
A Selected Bibliography,” pp. 17-19. Although Green writes chiefly in 
French, his fiction “‘metamorphoses his expatriate American experiences,” 
and interests American, Canadian, and English readers and critics. [Bib- 
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liography lists books, articles, and translations by Green, and books, 
articles and chapters, and unpublished theses about him.} 


1638. McDowell, M. Jennifer. “George Orwell: Bibliographical Ad- 
denda, Part II,” pp. 19-24. [Continues “Letters of Reply to Orwell’s 
Articles. . .” from XXIII:10; adds books, pamphlets, theses, bibliog- 
raphies, and articles about Orwell. } 


, XXIV:2, September-December 1963. 


1639. Read, Bill. ‘Thomas Love Peacock: An Enumerative Bibliog- 
raphy,” pp. 32-34. Recent paperback publication and a forthcoming biog- 
raphy indicate the popularity of Peacock, 19th-century poet, satirist, and 
adversary of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Part I is a chronological list of Pea- 
cock’s writings; Part II [to follow} presents criticism. 


1640. White, William. “Hart Crane: Bibliographical Addenda,” p. 
35. {Supplements selected bibliography in Samuel Hazo’s Hart Crane 
(1963); adds to 1955 bibliography compiled by H. D. Rowe.} 


1641. McDowell, M. Jennifer. “George Orwell: Bibliographical Ad- 
denda, Part III,” pp. 36-40. [This listing, primarily of book reviews, 
concludes the bibliography. } 


1642. Stratman, Carl J., C. S. V. “The New York Stage: A Checklist 
of Unpublished Dissertations and Theses,’ pp. 41-44. [125 entries, 
written between 1915 and 1961, arranged alphabetically by categories 
from “acting” to “youth drama.” } 


1643. McDonald, W. U., Jr. “Eudora Welty Manuscripts: An Anno- 
tated Finding List,” pp. 44-46. [32 Mss or typescripts of published and 
unpublished fiction and letters (one item covers a collection of 50 letters) 
are located and briefly described.} 


1644. Napier, James J. “Joseph Hergesheimer: A Selected Bibliography, 
1913-1945,” pp. 46-48. [Hergesheimer’s 28 books -(all their English 
editions) and over 90 magazine stories begin an evaluation of a produc- 
tive but recently neglected writer. } 
—Mother Mary Anthony 


BULLETIN OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, LXVIII:2, 
February 1964. | . ; 


1645. Gordan, John D. “New in the Berg Collection: 1959-1961,” 
pp- 73-82. The Berg Collection at the New York Public Library has 
added Ms materials of Welsh poet Edward Thomas, Virginia Woolf, 
Dorothy Richardson, Sylvia Townsend Warner, Elizabeth Bowen, and 
Stephen Spender. 
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1646. Gollin, Richard M. “Beerbohm, Wilde, Shaw, and ‘The Good- 
Natured Critic’: Some New Letters,” pp. 83-99. Edward Rose (1849- 
1904), playwright, producer, actor, drama critic for the Sunday Times, 
and member of the Fabian Society, was known for his geniality. The 
letters first published herein reveal his reaction to Max Beerbohm’s 
parody of his critical style, his kindness to Oscar Wilde during the period 
following Wilde’s release from prison, and his friendship with Bernard 
Shaw from 1889 to 1900. 


1647. Landon, Carol. ‘“Wordsworth’s Racedown Period: Some Un- 
certainties Resolved,” pp. 109-109. That Mary Hutchinson’s visit to 
Racedown began eae | November 28, 1796, is established by a doggerel 
poem written by her brother Henry and by his ship’s log. Study of the 
Mss of the period provides the dates of Wordsworth’s “Fragment of a 
‘Gothic’ Tale” and an unfinished narrative fragment which follows it, and 
the source and date of “The Hour-Bell Sounds.” 


1648. Kaufman, Paul. “Reading Vogues at English Cathedral Libraries 
of the Eighteenth Century,” PP. 110-132. The circulation of biographies 
and memoirs, travel books, philosophy, belles lettres, and language books 
and dictionaries is tabulated for the cathedral libraries of Canterbury, 
Carlisle, Durham, Gloucester, Winchester, York, and Exeter during the 
18th century. (To be continued.) 


—————-, LX VIII:3, Marck 1964. 


1649. O'Neil, Perry. “The Arents Collection of Books in Parts and 
Associated Literature: A Supplement to the Checklist, 1957-1963,” pp. 
141-152. A checklist of additions to the George Arents Collection of 
books which appeared serially in separate parts includes works by James 
Boswell, Daniel Defoe, Charles Dickens, Oliver Goldsmith, and Washing- 
ton Irving. (To be continued.) 


1650. Leder, Lawrence H. “Robert Hunter’s Androboros,” pp. 153-190. 
The first play written and printed in America was Androboros, a satirical 
farce written in 1714 by Robert Hunter, Governor of New York. The 
play is directed against Hunter's political enemies in the Assembly and 
against the Anglican clergy. [The text of the play is herein printed from 
the rare first edition. } 


1651. Kaufman, Paul. “Reading Vogues at English Cathedral Libraries 
of the Eighteenth Century,” pp. 191-202. Books on law, government, 
and trade circulated in thed libraries at Canterbury, Carlisle, Dur- 
ham, Gloucester, Winchester, York, and Exeter in the 18th century are 
listed. 

. —William Free 
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CANADIAN LITERATURE, No. 17, Summer 1963. 


1652. Shrive, Norman. “Poet and Politics: Charles Mair at Red River,” 
. 6-21. Because Charles Mair was “closely associated with the political 
and cultural development of Canada,” his writings reveal “the way in 
which nationalism . . . intruded into literary matters.” This “minor 
versifier from a small village in Ottawa Valley” not only produced 
Canada’s “first significant collection of verse” in 1868 but also, by his 
written comments, helped provoke conflict in the Canadian West. 


1653. New, William H. “A Feeling of Completion: Aspects of W. O. 
Mitchell,” pp. 22-33. In both Who Has Seen the Wind and The Kite 
the central character undergoes “a process of growth and development 
that results in {his} increased awareness of realities beyond the physical.” 
The two novels complement each other as means by which Mitchell con- 
siders “man’s awareness of time and perception of reality during his life 
span on earth.” Man can enjoy the “fullness of mortal existence’ only 
by balancing “objective reason and judgment with subjective concern and 
contemplation.” 


1654. Elder, A. T. “Western Panorama: Settings and Themes in Robert 
J. C. Stead,” pp. 44-56. Stead’s Western novels, when considered “iw 
toto, with special attention to their settings and themes,” reveal a “breadth 
of achievement” and “seriousness of purpose” often obscured by the flaws 
of individual works. In addition to the realistic detail of Western growth, 
Stead delves into the psychological effects of the “boom.” He is also 
concerned with the narrowness of farm life and “the need for an expanded 
horizon.” All together the novels impart “the atmosphere of the times 
about which they were written.” 


1655. Woodcock, George. “The Enemy as Man” (rev. art., Letters of 
Wyndham Lewis, ed. W. K. Rose), pp. 57-60. Lewis's letters “lift a 
disguise, or perhaps rather a series of disguises” from an author who 
“tended to be a man of masks.” They not only publicly illuminate his 
character for the first time but also place him among his peers. In addi- 
tion, they reveal “the trials of a literary exile trapped in wartime Toronto.” 

—John Patton 


CATHOLIC WORLD, CXCVI:1,175, February 1963. 


1656. McDonnell, Lawrence V. ‘The Priest-Hero in the Modern Novel,” 
pp. 306-311. Great interest in the priest is notable in modern literature 
(Mortis West’s The Devil’s Advocate, Graham Greene’s The Power and 
the Glory, Edwin O’Connet’s Edge of Sadness, and others). Novels gen- 
erally ignore the priest’s sacramental role and treat him as man—his 
struggle with his own weakness. As he serves in the world without quite 
being of it, his “‘other-worldliness” dramatizes man’s tensioned existence. 

—Charles F. Wheeler 
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CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR, XLVII:1, Spring 1964. 


1657. Lacey, Allen. “Freshman English and the Kingdom of Truth,” 
pp. 24-35. Triviality and grammatical carelessness are symptoms of a 
general indifference to languege, brought about by one aspect of the 
problem of alienation—the acceptance of a divorce between existence 
and language. The worlds of advertising and political propaganda afford 
evidence of a want of integrity in our ways of speaking. Fonte and liars 
have created confusion in the world of language, yet silence—repudiation 
of the word—is irresponsible. Language is a gift and a responsibility. 


1658. Panichas, George A. “D. H. Lawrence's Concept of the Risen 
Lord,” pp. 56-65. Lawrence’s interest centered on Christ as a man of 
passion and feeling: the risen Christ symbolizes acceptance and affirma- 
tion of life. His residence in Roman Catholic countries with their joyous 
celebration of Easter influenceé Lawrence's concept of Christ as the Risen 
Lord. “The Man Who Died” redefines Christ’s resurrection as a trans- 
figuration into the flesh by a slow process of self-discovery. “His Christ 
is a Risen Lord—but one who ultimately becomes . . . a slave to the 
world of sense.” 

—A. G. Newell 


COLBY LIBRARY QUARTERLY, VI:1, March 1962. 


1659. Duckett, Eleanor Shipley. “A Portrait: 1962,” pp. 1-4. Mary 
Ellen Chase’s most admirable qualities are her amazing vitality, her viva- 
ciousness, her courage in times of crisis, her affinity for the simple rather 
than the sophisticated, her love of order, her devotion to reading and 
religion, and her charm as a teacher. 


1660. Milbank, Helen Kirkpatrick. “Mary Ellen Chase: Teacher, Writer, 
Lecturer,” pp. 5-13. Despite the extensiveness of her bibliography, teach- 
ing has always come first with Miss Chase. Her career began in a one- 
room school in Maine, progressed through teaching fellowships at Maine 
and Minnesota, to professorshid at Smith College. She is a great teacher 
because she has never lost her enthusiasm for her subject (English) and 
she imparts enthusiasm to her students. As for her writing career, “there 
is nothing to suggest that she has ever seen a rejection slip.” 


1661. Chase, Mary Ellen. “My Novels about Maine,” pp. 14-20. Every 
author is oppressed by “the painful knowledge that we can never do what 
we long to io” This is why we rarely reread what we have written. Of 
all Maine writers, Sarah Orne Jewett “is justly the master of us all.” 
Mary Peters (1934) is based upon my grandmother's life as the wife of 
a sea-captain during the glory days of the sailing ship. So far as contri- 
buting to the social history of Maine is concerned, I regard Silas Crockett 
(1935) as most significant of my works. The Edge of Darkness (1957) is 
“perhaps to me the favorite of all which I have written,” and its purpose 
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is to depict the life of a small New England town through: representa- 
tive lives of the inhabitants. 


1662. Iorio, John J. “Mary Ellen Chase and the Novel of Regional 
Crisis,” pp. 21-34. Only a few writers engage fully the drama and pathos 
of change itself. One of these is Mary Ellen Chase, who in our time 
carries on the tradition of Sarah Orne Jewett, the two artists seeing in the 
decline of a region not only meaningful relationships to modern realities 
but the source of a people’s strength. Miss Chase’s Mary Peters is sym- 
phonic in structure and “honors Puritan virtues and Stoic nobility,” 
affirming grandly that the earth abideth forever. Her Silas Crockett con- 
tributes more to history, developing the lives of four generations in four 
powerful tableaus. She has succeeded “in using the regional novel to 
liberate from time and space the best of a people.” 


1663. Cary, Richard. “A Bibliography of the Published Writing of Mary 
Ellen Chase,” pp. 34-45. This bibliography is necessarily limited, many 
of the author’s earlier works being lost “in the midst of Miss Chase’s dis- 
arming indifference to her finished work.” ; 


, VI:2, June 1962. 


1664. Perrine, Laurence. “A Reading of ‘Miniver Cheevy,’” pp. 65-74. 
* ‘Miniver Cheevy’ is an excellent poem for demonstrating how aged 
‘works’: how the poet, by his peculiar juxtaposition of words, by his 
employment of . . . language, and by his management of sound, meter, 
structure, and stanza pattern, adds extra dimensions of meaning.” Line- 
by-line analysis in ‘these terms reveals that in this poem “Robinson em- 
bodies one side of himself... . perceived with a wry ironic humor,” but 
the existence of the poem ‘sestifies to the existence of an insight,.a self- 
knowledge, a grip on reality, and a humorous perception, that Miniver 
utterly lacked.” P ` 


, VI:3, September 1962. 


1665. Gibbs, A. Hamilton. “Letter to a Friend,” pp. 83-89. [This article 
is a reminiscence in letter form in celebration of the quinquennial of 
Kenneth Roberts (1885-1957).} i 


1666. West, Herbert Faulkner. “The Work of Kenneth Roberts,” pp. 
89-99. Roberts’s career as a writer falls into three periods: first, the 
work as reporter on the Boston Post and his work for Puck and: the old 
Life; the second, as reporter for the Saturday Evening Post; and the third 
as a historical novelist. The range of his interests is reflected in his books, 
the list including two works on the Florida boom of the 20’s, two books 
on the collection of antiques, and several travel accounts. But it is upon 
his historical novels, particularly the Arundel series, that his future 
reputation must rest. ‘The first pact of Northwest Passage seems to me 
to represent the high peak of Roberts’ writing,” though the work suffers 


ally from the author's carrying the life of the protagonist too far. 
torical novelist has had a more scrupulous regard for fact. 


Ellis, Marjorie Mosser. “Supplementary Bibliography of Kenneth 
s,” pp. 99-105. Compilations of Roberts’s works appeared in 
(3 and again in 1959 in the Bulletin of Bibliography. These bibliog- 
3 included little of Roberts’s pre-1920 work and did not list re-issues 
sign translations of his books. The present list should serve to fill 
aps and bring the list up to date. 


Cary, Richard. “Roberts and Lorimer: The First Decade,” pp. 
‘9. Kenneth Roberts and George Horace Lorimer, the editor, had 
sly similar early careers, and for at least one decade they made an 
able team for the Saturday Evening Post. Diligent disengaging of 
s in Roberts's I Wanted to Write and John Tebbel’s George Horace 
x and The Saturday Evening Post coupled with some 30 letters of 
2t-Roberts correspondence makes possible an interesting study of 
ations between artist and editor in the period 1918-1928. Theirs 
friendship which lasted until Lorimer’s death in 1937. 





, VI:4, December 1962. 


Calhoun, Philo. “Charles Dickens in Maine,” pp. 137-148. The 
inglish novelist spent 70 hours in Maine during his famed lecture 
f 1868. The occasion was a reading of the Christmas Carol in Port- 
Aonday evening, March 30, 1868, but owing to a lack of Sunday 
onnections, the author arrived in Portland on Saturday—hence the 
ir stay. Dickens did not like his accommodations, the climate, or 
od. Newspaper accounts of the affair show that Maine “paid him 
well, but indicated little more than modified rapture.” No en- 
ments were planned or offered in his honor. The most interesting 
of the entire stay was Dickens’s famed encounter with a 12-year-old 
ar on the train returning to Boston, an encounter often retold later 
little girl, Katie Smith, who would become famous as Kate Douglas 
n. 


Martin, Augustine. “The Crock of Gold: Fifty Years After,” 
(8-158. The Crock of Gold is perhaps the only modern Irish prose 
to survive in print long enough to celebrate its golden jubilee. It 
of literature’s rarest occurrences: a pure or radical fantasy. Like 
great fantasies it is didactic, and its allegorical message can be traced, 
ice its charming plot is reviewed, its origins in terms of the earl 

theosophy so popular in the first decade of this century considered, 
3 allegory analyzed, there is still something else to be said. Its eter- 
peal lies in the character of the Philosopher: his innocence, his 
stoicism, his everyman appeal. 
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1671. Curran, E. M. “Browning: Tallow and Brown Sugar?” pp. 169- 
175. In 1855, writing of Browning to a friend, Charles Kingsley affirm- 
ed: “He will never be a poet .... He was born and bred a Dissenter . . . 
and though he is a good fellow, nothing will take the smell of tallow 
and brown sugar out of him.” What could Kingsley have meant by the 
last phrase? Study of Browning’s most impressive monologues and 
epistles shows that he too often treads a dangerous edge—between faith. 
and scepticism, between the medieval and the modern, between the 
institutional and the independent—only to retreat from the edge with a 
slackening of the tension which the demands of great poetry require. 


1672. Cary, Richard. “Robinson on Moody,” pp. 176-183. While much 
attention has been given to differences between Edwin A. Robinson and 
William V. Moody, many important similarities exist: important in that 
they explain the great admiration each felt for the other despite the dif- 
ferences. Robinson had throughout most of his career ample reason to 
be jealous of Moody, who was having no trouble getting an audience while 
Robinson was suffering from lack of attention. Yet Robinson reveals in 
much of his private correspondence great admiration for Moody’s work. 
In a collection of unpublished letters held by the Colby Library, Robinson 
indicates his early appreciation for and defense of Moody’s first poetic 
play, The Masque of Judgment. 


, VI:5, March 1963. 


1673. Dugan, Frank H. “Elijah Parish Lovejoy: Poet,” pp. 185-198. 
Elijah Parish Lovejoy, the famed martyr to freedom of the press, was 
early a lover and writer of poetry. Under the pseudonyms of “Lambda” 
and “Mainensis” he published in several Maine newspapers between 1826 
and 1828. His poems were about nature, devotion to God, his mother, 
and love of country. After he went west to become editor of the St. 
Louis Times, he continued to write occasional verses. After 1833 he 
wrote no more poetry, devoting the Jast four years of his life to his cru- 
sade against slavery and press censorship. l 


1674. Carter, Ray Cecil. “Margaret Fuller and the Two Sages,” pp. 198- 
201. In 1846, Margaret Fuller left Greeley’s Tribune, for which she was 
the top columnist, to travel in Europe. That year she met and matched 
wits with Thomas Carlyle, who had been advised of her coming by 
Emerson. Carlyle found her to be “a strange, lilting, lean old maid, not 
nearly such a bore as I expected.” As for Margaret’s reaction to Carlyle, 
we have “Miss Fuller Writes to Mr. Emerson from Chelsea,” a poem 
written October 1849. Carlyle chiefly impressed Miss Fuller by his ar- 
rogance and egotism. 


1675. Tanselle, G. Thomas. “Millay, Dell, and ’Recuerdo,’” pp. 202- 
205. References to a merry night spent riding the ferry in Edna St. 
Vincent Millay’s “Recuerdo” have been falsely related to her friendship 
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-= with Floyd Dell, and it has been too long assumed that the ferry ride 


was with Dell and John Reed. A letter from Dell to the present writer 
clearly repudiates this view and suggests the ferry ride was with Salomon 
de Ia Selva, the Nicaraguan poet. Interestingly, during a period of aliena- 
tion from the Democrats durirg 1940, Miss Millay wrote a propaganda 
pen for the Republicans, to which Dell replied in a puede of “Re- 
cuerdo,” 


1676. LaFrance, Marston. “Longfellow and Archibald Alison,” pp. 205- 
208. It appears certain that Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was influ- 
enced in his aesthetics by the work of Archibald Alison, chief aesthetician 
of that group of Scottish philosophers known as the common-sense group. 
Alison’s associational theory is easily outlined. The influence of Alison 
on Bryant has already been clearly shown by other scholars, and it is 
almost certain Longfellow also fell under the Alison spell because: (1) 
Bryant was Longfellow’s chief model in his early years, (2) Alison’s 
work was available in Bowdoin library when Longfellow was a student 
there, (3) the work of another associationist, Dugald Stewart, was re- 
quired reading at Bowdoin during the Longfellow years, and (4) the early 
Longfellow journal entries and early poems clearly show familiarity with 
the theory. 


1677. Cary, Richard. “Lowell to Cabot,” pp. 208-215. James Russell 
Lowell was very fond of his nieze Lilla Cabot (later Mrs. Thomas Sergeant 
Perry), and presented her with copies of his works as well as dedicatory 
poems. [Several items presented by Lowell to this niece are in the Colby 
Library, and are herewith described. } 


, VI:6, June 1963. 


1678. Daniels, Mabel. “Edwin Arlington Robinson: A Musical Memoir,” 
pp. 219-233. [Reprinted from the Radcliffe Quarterly, XLVI, November 
1962.} I first met Robinson in 1914 at a Festival of Music at the Mac- 
Dowell Colony. We were to meet there, as well as in New York and 
elsewhere, for many years to come. The things I remember most about 
him were Robinson’s extraordinary sensitivity to music and his equally 
extraordinary taciturnity. 


1679. Cary, Richard. “E. A. Robinson as Soothsayer,’ pp. 233-245. 
While never a believer in astrology, phrenology, palmistry, or the like, 
Robinson did agree with Emezson that the poet should also be a seer. 
Prior to 1900, Robinson’s idea of the seer was touched’ with mysticism, 
but as he matured he came tc regard the seer as’ more a world-weary, 
realistic, well-informed intellectual. His letters to Edith Bower over the 
period 1897-1930, of which there are 190 still unpublished residing in the 
Colby Library, reveal Robinson’s abilities as a Ser The range 
of his prophesies extends from assessments of his future reputation as 
poet through evaluations of his individual poems into international affairs 
and even such matters as moon shots and atomic warfare. 
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1680. Somkin, Fred. ‘Tocqueville as a Source for Robinson’s ‘Man 
Against the Sky, ” pp. 245-247. While Dante has usually been held as a 
source for the famous imagery in “Man Against the Sky,” a study of the 
section in Alexis de Tocqueville's Democracy in America entitled “Of 
Some Sources of Poetry Among Democratic Nations” offers startling 
parallels both in imagery and subject-matter. 


1681. Moran, Ronald. “Avon's Harvest Re-Examined,” pp. 247-254. 
Avon’s Harvest has been variously interpreted as a “bona fide” ghost 
story, a chronicle of hate-inspired vengeance, and a study in mental deteri- 
oration. The key to correct evaluation seems to lie in a conversation 
Robinson had with Carl Van Doren just before the Collected Poems ap- 
peared. In this conversation Robinson expressed surprise that many critics 
assumed the death of the antagonist and hence made a ghost story of the 
poem. Intrigued by the possibilities of this interpretation, however, 
Robinson seems to have decided to preserve the supernatural elements; 
hence “the revised version of Avon’s Harvest must be read as a ghost 
story.” : 


, WI:7, September 1963. 


1682. Williams, Florence Talpey. “About Ben Ames Williams,” pp. 
263-277. [Highlights from the life of Ben Ames Williams are taken 
from the privately published mimeographed biography of her husband 
written by Florence Williams and published herewith by permission. 
Many passages are excerpts from letters, diaries, and account books, and 
are here put into print for the first time.} 


1683. Yokelson, Joseph B. “Ben Ames Williams: Pastoral Moralist,” 
pp. 278-293. While Williams’s avowed purpose was to entertain, “that 
a writer aims to entertain does not preclude his maturest judgments and 
deepest feelings from finding their way into his work.” Basic to Williams's 
fiction is his pastoral point of view, amounting to a pastoral myth. Be- 
ginning with an early story, “Thrifty Stock,” more a sermon on the 
beneficence of nature than a story, one can trace the pastoral morality 
throughout his major writings. Williams’s pastoral morality glorifies 
nature, the natural (hence usually rustic) man, the natural relationships 
between the sexes, the gospel of work, and the benefits to be derived 
through a harmony of man and nature. 


1684, Cary, Richard. “Ben Ames Williams in Books,” pp. 293-302. 
Williams was one of the most industrious writers of our time. The fol- 
lowing list indicates the various editions of his works, the titles of works 
he edited, books to which he made contributions, and works in which he 
is anthologized. 


1685. Cary, Richard. “Ben Ames Williams and Robert H. Davis: The 
Seedling in the Sun,” pp. 302-325. A most interesting study of the re- 
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lationship between a great editor and his protegé is to be found in the 
correspondence between Robert H. Davis and Ben Ames Williams. There 
are 250 Davis-to-Williams letters in the Colby Library and there are 80 
Williams-to-Davis letters held by the New York Public Library. Taken 
together, they reveal how the powerful and well-established editor 
nourished the much younger man in quest of a writing career, how Davis 
repeatedly rejected Williams’s early work, but never without full and 
illuminating commentaries, and how Davis eventually got Williams to 
forsake journalism to cbncentrate exclusively upon fiction. 

—George T. Watkins, III 


COLLEGE ENGLISH, XXV:6, March 1964. 


1686, Shapiro, Karl. “Is Poetry an American Art?” pp. 395-405. 
American poetry “is not native to us,” for “our poetry is still English— 
still written in the hieratic language, which is to us about as meaningful 
as Etruscan.” Americans rejected the only truly American poet, Walt 
Whitman. Ironically, Edgar Allan Poe, “still one of the great destructive 
forces of literature . . . is the author of the . . . laboratory poem”; that 
is, the only sort of poetry now written in the United States; the labora- 
tories are the universities. 


1687. Krieger, Murray. “The Poet and His Work—and the Role of 
Criticism,” pp. 405-412. Because the critic and the poet use language for 
different ends, the “critic is a critic in that his activity puts the poem to 
a most severe test: it must work to make him fail. Conversely, he must 
knowingly fail to make it work. To the extent that he is a good critic 
and a faithful reader, that failure will be a significant measure of its 
success. 


1688. Aldridge, Alfred Owen. “Biography in the Interpretation of 
Poetry,” pp. 412-420. Biographical considerations of an author should 
be a part of the critic's attention, because the critic's “major aim is to 
humanize literature, to offset the modern tendency for abstractions’; þe- 
cause “a knowledge of a poet's early career and SPP RORE is... 
useful for the understanding of a mature work”; and because “biography 
is . . . most useful in the interpretation of passages of sincere and direct 
revelation in which the autobiographical element is incidental to a broader 
theme.” Obviously, this approach is particularly necessary for appreci- 
ation of occasional poetry. 


1689. Bridgman, Richard. “Whitman’s Calendar Leaves,” pp. 420-425. 
A tracing of the evolution of the structural design of Leaves of Grass, 
from the 12 poems of the first edition to the 12 broad divisions of the 
last, suggests that the original symbolic numbering system was associated 
with units of time, and that, despite the thematic and numerical experi- 
mentation in subsequent editions, the poet never abandoned the basically 
calendrical ordering of his poetic universe. In this ordering, Whitman 
followed several precedents, most importantly Emerson’s essay “Weeks 
and Days,” which develops Mex Miiller’s notion of the ancient linguistic 
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and mythological association of divinity with the day itself. The final 
arrangement of the poems in Leaves of Grass, and of sentences in “Song 
of Myself” (the book in miniature), is based on a 24-hour day preceding 
a 365-day year. 


1690. Wagner, Linda Welshimer. “William Carlos Williams: Giant,” 
pp. 425-430. There are many reasons why critics have failed to see that 
“contemporary poetry has no larger figure than . . . Williams”: he has 
erroneously been tagged an amateur because he was a physician, an 
“Imagist” because many of his literary friends were, and a local-colorist 
because he “championed . . . the use of familiar materials.” 


1691. Austin, Allen. “Keats’s Grecian Urn and the Truth of Eternity,” 
pp. 434-436. John Keats’s “Ode on a Grecian Urn,” neither examines the 
nature of art nor posits an aesthetics. “The scenes depicted by the figures 
on the urn [serve only} as examples of imagination, which may be mani- 
fested by any imaginative transformation of natural objects, existing solely 
in the mind, as well as by art. Keats dramatizes the idea that imaginative 
perception reveals the truth of eternity—the repetition in paradise of the 
life of sensation and imagination.” 


1692. Keefer, T. Frederick, “ “The City in the Sea’: A Re-examination,” 
pp. 436-439. The preposition “in” means “bounded by”; the city is not 
immersed. Poe’s poem is an exploitation of tension between “the absolute 
absence of motion,” expressed by a “succession of images of unnatural 
immobility,” and the “slight movement in the air and water” at the end 
of the poem. 


1693. Armstrong, James. “The ‘Death Wish’ in ‘Stopping by Woods,’ ” 
pp. 440-445. In Robert Frost’s “Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Eve- 
ning,” “the ‘death-wish’ is not so much a wish as a temptation, a brief 
flirtation with the possibility.” Frost’s “The woods are lovely, dark and 
deep” resembles a line in Thomas Lovell Beddoes’s “The Phantom- 
Wooer”: “Our bed is lovely, dark, and sweet.” 


1694. McNamara, Peter L. “The Multi-faceted Blackbird and Wallace 
Stevens’ Poetic Vision,” pp. 446-448. “Disturbed by man’s self-satisfied 
neglect of nature, convinced that pleasure in it is the ultimate reward in 
a life that terminates in death,” Stevens, in his “Thirteen Ways of Looking 
at a Blackbird,” “emphasizes the importance of delving into life and 
seeing, understanding, and enjoying it fully. Contrasted . . . with the 
majestic mountains, the blackbird seems insignificant.” Yet to know the 
minutiae of nature is to attain the ideal. 


, XXV:7, April 1964. 


1695. Hosley, Richard. “Shakespearian Stage Curtains: Then and Now,” 
pp. 488-492. Modern “productions of Shakespeare upon a proscenium- 
arch stage are closer to the style of original production upon an ‘open’ 
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stage backed by hangings than are productions upon a replica Elizabethan 
stage equipped with an ‘inner siage.” ” 


1696. Barber, C. L. “‘Shakespzarian Comedy in The Comedy of Errors,” 
pp. 493-497. Although the plot of this play owes much to Plautus, 
Shakespeare has injected into -t much Elizabethan life, has presented the 
major characters “as total, not fractional,” and has, most importantly, 
even in this early comedy framed “farce with action which presents the 
weight of age and the threat of death, and [made] the comic resolution 
a renewal of life, indeed explicitly a rebirth.” 


1697, Shapiro, Stephen A. “Romeo and Juliet: Reversals, Contraries, 
Transformations, and Ambivalence,” pp. 498-501. The theme of this 
play seems to be that “every human action is the mate, the father, the 
child of its contrary.” For example, “hasting lovers are transformed into 
statues; feuding fathers become friends; a moderation-counselling friar 
becomes the most extreme stumbler of all; fickle fortune becomes pur- 
poseful; life-giving, light-giving love radiates darkness and death; the 
deaths of the lovers produce a kind of birth by ending civil strife.” 


1698. Taylor, Warren. “Lear and the Lost Self,” pp. 509-513. “Amid 
the turbulence of Lear’s last days, Shakespeare so contrasts the substance 
of what Lear actually was with the fitful shadows of what Lear or any 
man, any father, any king should be, his almost willful mutilation of his 
identity as person is conspicuous.” 


1699. Dye, Harriet. ‘The Apdearance-Reality Theme in King Lear,” pp. 
514-517. That “most of the ection takes place at night, or in the dark- 
ness of the storm, or in the figurative darkness of Gloucester's blindness” 
creates a blurring effect, a suggestion that man cannot understand reality 
clearly: “Man so beclouds reality with the superfluous—pomp, author- 
ity, reputation, clothing—tha: the truth can be approached only in 
Gloucester’s physical blindness or in Lear's insanity.” 


1700. Freedman, Morris. “The Modern Tragicomedy of Wilde and 
O'Casey,” pp. 518-527. Although the characters, societies, intentions, 
and scopes of Oscar Wilde and Sean O'Casey differ immensely, “there 
are many points of contact”: their Irish love of the “well-turned phrase,” 
their interest in “particular and circumstantial” political matters. Most 
importantly, “the boredom and despair so evident [in Wilde} which 
dikes everyone frivolous about the only serious social gesture they all 
acknowledge, marriage, find their counterpart in O’Casey in the farcical 
collapses into primitive, infantile selfishness in the face of death, hero- 
ism, cowardice, sacrifice.” 


1701. Redford, Grant H. “D-amatic Art vs. Autobiography: A Look at 
Long Days Journey Into Night,’ pp. 527-535. The great artistry of 
Eugene O’Neill’s play is evident when the autobiographical is de- 
emphasized. All the major O'Neill themes assert themselves in this play: 
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“lost faith, loss of happiness and understanding, escape into pipe 
dreams.” Deft control and emphasis of these themes account “for the 
four-act structure, the changes in each of the four characters and the 
symbolic use of setting and time.” The play records the loss of happiness 
—“that of the whole country, of Western industrial society.” The last 
scene is an “impressive artistic accomplishment” with its bringing to- 
gether all of O’Neill’s major themes. 


1702. Rea, J. “A Topographical Guide to Under Milk Wood,” pp. 535- 
542. Arrived at from lines in Dylan Thomas’s poem, paragraphs Tebe 
Llareggub Hill; Utah Watkins’s farmstead; the village of Llareggub; and 
five streets of the village, including specific houses on them. [A map of 
Llareggub is included. } 


1703. McElroy, Davis D. ““To Be, Or Not To Be’—Is That the Ques- 
tion?” pp. 543-545. In this famous soliloquy in Ham., Hamlet's opening 
words, ‘To be or not to be,” show his thinking of his indecision about 
killing Claudius; and there is “no evidence that Hamlet is thinking 
of his own death until the second half of the fifth line” (III. i. 60). 


1704. Ellis, John. “Rooted Affection: The Genesis of Jealousy in The 
Winter's Tale,” pp. 545-547. Leontes’s seemingly unaccountable jealousy 
toward his wife Hermione springs from his long-repressed boyhood love 
for Polixenes. Such affections oppress Leontes with overwhelming guilt; 
his son becomes “a victim whose sacrifice will carry away his own sin.” 


1705. Lawrence, Stephen A. “The Right Dream in Miller's Death of a 
Salesman,” pp. 547-549. “Attention must be paid to Willy Loman be- 
cause he believes in love, which is only the extreme form of being well 
liked. Willy is destroyed to the extent that both he and the society fail 
to acknowledge its demands.” 


—Elton F. Henley 


COMMENT, V:2, January 1964. 


1706. Johnson, Louis. “Poetry Yearbook and the New Zealand Literary 
Fund,” pp. 30-33. For 10 years after its founding in 1951, Poetry Year- 
book experienced no interference from the Literary Fund Advisory Com- 
mittee, although its editor (Johnson himself) solicited criticisms ‘and 
comments. Then in 1962 the Committee requested to review the Mss, 
occasioning an eight-months’ delay in the appearance of the Yearbook: 
the request was repeated in 1963, and the Committee decided to withhold 
its grant unless six poems were removed. This is a dangerous case of 
prior censorship. 


1707. Prebble, Kenneth. “Coal Flat,” pp. 35-37. Coal Flat, by William 
Pearson,’ is a profoundly religious novel. The character of Paul Rogers 
is a priest whose church is the union. The community of Coal Flat is 
accurately portrayed as a community without culture because it lacks a 
religious ideal.. But the portrayals of religious people, except for Arthur 
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1708. Ardern, P. S. “Coal Fiat,” pp. 38-39. Though flawed, Coal Flat 
belongs to a small group of the best New Zealand novels. 
—S. J. Sackett 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE STUDIES, Special Advance Number, 
1963 (Proceedings of the First Triennial Meeting of the American Com- 
parative Literature Association’. 


1709, Wellek, René. “Philosophy and Postwar American Criticism,” pp. 
1-16. [Reprinted from Concepts of Criticism, New Haven, 1963.} In 
contemporary American criticism one can recognize the influences of the 
main schools of Western philosophy: Platonism, Aristotelianism, Thom- 
ism, 18th-century empiricism, German idealism, and a miscellany of 19th- 
and 20th-century social and psychological schools. The recent expansion 
of criticism into other fields, e.g. psychology and theology, is regrettable. 
Criticism must return to its main concern: the art of literature. 


1710. Ramsey, Warren. ‘Some Twentieth Century Ideas of the Verse 
Theatre,” pp. 43-50. The “playpoem,” of which unobtrusive language 
is a major characteristic, has taken a number of directions: “Three 
Travelers Watch a Sunrise” (Wallace Stevens) uses all the arts but es- 
pecially the visual; “The Death of Cuchulain” (Yeats) uses a bare stage, 
on which the action evolves toward ritualistic dance; “The Dark Tower” 
(Louis MacNeice) gives a new dimension to the word “dramatic” in that 
as a radio play it depends on the spoken word alone. 


1711. Flaxman, Seymour L. ‘The Debt of Williams and Miller to Ibsen 
and Strindberg,” pp. 51-60. In thoroughly American settings, Tennessee 
Williams and Arthur Miller use themes, characters, and dramatic forms 
derived from the Scandinavian tradition. They attempt to fuse natural- 
istic and symbolic drama; and they use music, art, pantomime, and other 
expressionistic techniques. So far they have not gone beyond and have 
rarely come up to their predecessors. 


1712. Cambon, Glauco. “Nothingness as Catalyst: An Analysis of Three 
Poems, by Ungaretti, Rilke, and Stevens,” pp. 91-99. “The Snow Man,” 
by Wallace Stevens, goes beyond the kindred poems [all here reprinted}. 
Instead of showing the world abandoned for a new state of consciousness, 
it shows nothingness to absorb both the object and the observer and 
“absolute perceptual blankness” to become an end in itself. 


1713. Bergel, Lienhard. “Th Avant-Garde Mind and Its Expression,” 
pp. 115-125. Emphasizing the uniqueness and creativity of the self, the 
avant-garde is a-social and a-historical. Its primitivism glorifies the self 
protected from outside influerces. It tries to espouse the Baroque period 
(whose techniques it uses), but it distorts this period by making it a 
mirror of its own misery. Finding lyric poetry its most suitable genre, 
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the avant-garde reveals a distrust of language, which amounts to a moral 
refusal to admit its own part in humanity. 
—Martha Seabrook 


CRITIC, XXII:4, February-March 1964. 


1714. Speaight, Robert. “Christian Significance of Shakespeare's Later 
Plays,” pp. 15-19. In his later plays, Shakespeare explicitly presents a 
Christian theophany working on the materials of myth. This is evidenced 
by his clear intention to convert action into ceremony—'‘the natural ex- 
pression of religious belief’: the dumb shows in Per.; Jupiter's descent 
at the close of Cym.; the consultation of the oracle in W.T., the masque in 
Temp. Both Temp. and W.T. (the two masterpieces of Shakespeare’s late 
maturity) must be read with their full theological implications in mind: 
the emphasis upon repentance, reconciliation, and the redemptive power 
of grace. 


1715. Tate, Sister M. Judith, O.S.B. “Of Rabbits and Centaurs,” pp. 
44-47, 49-50. Rabbit, Run is a kind of grotesque allegory dramatizing 
man’s triple isolation from self, from others, from God; while The Cen- 
taur reveals how a man should be: knowing himself—hence loving his 
Self, Others, and God. Obviously, John Updike intends The Centaur to 
contrast with Rabbit, Run. After baring the un-opened soul of his static 
20th-century sub-man, he leaves Rabbit running towards the only light 
left: streetlights. Caldwell, at the end of The Centaur, is left walking 
toward “ ‘a white width of days.’ ” 

—Robert Yackshaw 


CRITIQUE (Paris), XV1I:154, March 1960. 


1716. Nathan, Monique. “Un Sartoris chez les Snopes,” pp. 222-227. 
René Hilleret’s translation of The Hamlet [resume given} conveys Wil- 
liam Faulkner's “‘paroxistique” style but misses his regional and earthy 
language. (In French) 


[ Critique, XVI:155, 156, 158, April, May, and July 1960, are reported on 
in AES, II:11, November 1960; XVI:159-160, 161, August-September, 
October 1960, in AES, IV:6, June 1961; XVI:162, November 1960, in 
AES, IV:2, February 1961; and XVI:163, December 1961, in AES, IV:3, 
March 1961.]} 


, XVIT:168, May 1961. 


1717. Fournier, Edith. “Pour que la Boue Me Soit Contée .. .” (rev.- 
art, Samuel Beckett, Comment C'est), pp. 412-418. Beckett as philoso- 
pher and poet explores the interior world of the self whose duality—I 
am and I think—demands a subtle dialectic. His style expresses ‘‘somer- 
saults of thought” rather than stream of consciousness. (In French) 
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, XVII:175, December 1961. 


1718. Benamou, Michel. “Le Pretendu ‘Symbolisme’ de Wallace Stevens” 
(rev.-art., Robert Pack, Wallace Stevens: An Approach to His Poetry; 
Frank Kermode, Wallace Stevens; three Stevens collections), pp. 1029- 
1045. Stevens’s critics must seek the focal point of his complex and 
fragmentary apercus. Overstressing his kinsship with the French Symbol- 
ists obscures his originality. Szevens insisted on the vital necessity of his 
writing and the irrelevance of “‘influence.” Stylistic and tonal resemblances 
to Mallarmé, Verlaine, Laforgue, and Valéry exist, and Stevens’s aes- 
thetic owes something to Bergson and Santayana, but study reveals great 
differences. (In French) 


, XVIII:179, April 1962. 


1719. Nathan, Monique. “J. D. Salinger et le rêve américain,” pp. 229- 
305. Salinger first appeared in the New Yorker [of which a laudatory 
account follows}. Catcher in tbe Rye crystallizes attitudes of the American 
adolescent in a closed universe of family and neighborhood. Franny and 
Zooey reflects Salinger’s Buddhist meditations. But art accords poorly 
with this syncretic garrulousness; other stores show a fuller acceptance of 
life. (In French) 


, XVIII:185, Octcber 1962. 


1720. Mackworth, Cecily. “James Joyce, l'Irlande et les jésuites” (rev.- 
art, Marie Tadié, tr., Lettres de James Joyce; Richard Ellman, James 
Joyce; Finnegans Wake in French translation), pp. 830-846. All Joyce’s 
work has a single decor, hero, theme—his own early experiences and 
surroundings. (In French) 

——Mother Mary Anthony 


DALHOUSIE REVIEW, XLIII:3, Autumn 1963. 


1721. Bennett, C. L. “An Unpublished Manuscript of the First Canadian 
Novelist,” pp. 317-332. From. the pen of Julia Catherine Hart, author of 
St. Ursulas Convent (1824), an unpublished Ms of a novel, Edith, or 
The Doom, survives. 


1722. Dooley, D. J. “The Suspension of Disbelief: Greene’s Burnt-Out 
Case,” pp. 343-352. It has been claimed that Graham Greene illustrates 
the essential incompatibility or the aesthetic approach of the novelist and 
the philosophical or religious commitment of the man, but the claim is 
unrealistic, as the works of many great and committed authors demon- 
strate. 

—Keith Rinehart 


DEUTSCHE VIERTELJAHRESSCHRIFT FUR LITERATURWISSEN- 
SCHAFT UND GEISTESGESCHICHTE, XXXVII:3, August 1963. 


1723. Link, Franz H. “Edgar Allan Poes ‘Ligeia’ und das Paradoxon der 
modernen Dichtung,” pp. 363-376. In “Ligeia” Poe destroys the everyday 
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world of the poet at the same time as he builds up the imaginary 
world of poetry. He does not, however, show what this imaginary world 
is like; he becomes silent at the critical moment. His endeavor fails, as 
he very well knows himself. Because of this knowledge Poe’s imagination 
appears to be morbid in its basis. (In German) 


, XXXVIII:1, March 1964, 


1724, Göller, Karl Heinz. “Die Poetic Diction des 18. Jahrhunderts 
in England,” pp. 24-39. Today we tend to ridicule the “poetic diction” 
of the 18th century where boots are “shining leather that encased the 
limbs.” The “poetic diction” has to be understood in the context of 18th- 
century views. Individuality in poetic expression was not intended and 
sought for, because a pre-established formulaic diction could best express 
a belief in a harmonic world of an equally fixed order. The poets of 
that time aimed for the general, not the particular. They were, however, 
clever enough in their individual use of the stock devices to avoid mon- 
otony in their poetry. Alexander Pope’s style is entirely different from 
William Collins’s. (In German) 

—K. P. Jochum 


EMERSON SOCIETY QUARTERLY, No. 34, First Quarter 1964. 


1725. Cameron, Kenneth Walter, ed. “The Library of John Greenleaf 
Whittier,” pp. 1-76. [An inventory of books and Mss based on four 
scarce auction catalogues issued between 1903 and 1954.} 


1726. Goren, Leyla. “Elements of Brahmanism in the Transcendentalism 
of Emerson” (Supplement), pp. 1-69. [A reprinting of a small book 
privately issued in 1959 and distributed to only a few of the author’s 
friends. The various systems of Indian thought are analyzed for back- 
ground, followed by a demonstration of Ralph Waldo Emerson's indebt- 
edness to the Hindus and by an exhaustive oriental bibliography.]} 


——, No. 35, Second Quarter 1964. 


1727. Adams, Richard P. “American Renaissance: An Epistemological 
Problem,” pp. 2-7. Although Ralph Waldo Emerson neb ly could not 
have been familiar with the philosophy of Zen, he and the contempla- 
tive Buddhist aimed at “a direct, immediate, concrete, non-intellectual 
intuition of reality or being,” and the system of either may be used to 
evaluate or illuminate that of the other. The question of intuition in- 
volves both Transcendentalists (Emerson and H. D. Thoreau) and the 
story-tellers (Nathaniel Hawthorne and Herman Melville), for “the 
epistemological effort of all of them was .. . to find the right relation 
between the subjective and objective aspects of experience” and to know 
“who they were, in relation to what was, both within them and outside of 
them.” 


1728. Boewe, Charles. “Romanticism Bracketed,” pp. 7-10. The literary 
sensibility dominating the period between Washington Irving’s The 
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Sketch-Book (1819-1820) anc Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass (1855) 
was of brief duration; was “unconscious, unplanned for, and largely un- 
recognized as such by those who possessed it”; and is to be “accounted 
for by natural means, chiefly by forces working outside the dynamics of 
literature itself.” The sensibility of E. A. Poe, Emerson, H. D. Thoreau, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, and Herman Melville—the central writers—devel- 
oped in a society in which boundless opportunity was possible, change 
was welcomed, and progress made an article of faith. The 1830's were 
the seedtime, the 1840’s were the period of germination, and the 1850's 
produced the harvest. 


1729. Davidson, Edward H. “American Romanticism as Moral Style,” 
pp. 10-14. Blinded, as it is, by narrowness (the “contemporary fallacy”), 
our age must make a greater imaginative leap before it can evaluate the 
great American Romantics. It must face anew their language experiment, 
time-worlds, literary modes, end intense moral sensibility—so different 
from our own. Passages in Jonathan Edwards and Ralph Waldo Emerson 
can illustrate these subtle differences in “moral style.” 


1730. Gross, John J. “Forward from Tocqueville,” pp. 14-19. Shift- 
ing momentarily from criticism and explication of the great classics of 
the American Renaissance to an understanding of the culture that under- 
lay them will restore a necessary balance in our studies. During the com- 
ing decade scholars must go back to Alexis de Tocqueville and then come 
forward from his Democracy in America. He saw the American problem 
to be “one of reconciling the individual with a community” and the 
writer’s problem to be one of finding a community with which to associ- 
ate himself. Democracy makes every man forget his ancestors and lose 
sight of his descendants, throwing him back forever upon himself and 
threatening to confine him within the solitude of his own heart. Scholar- 
ship must recognize these facts. 


1731. Male, Roy R. “Sympathy—A Key Word in American Romanti- 
cism,” pp. 19-23. Abraham Tucker's The Light of Nature Pursued gives 
three meanings for sympathy: (1) the medical theory underlying Sir 
Kenelm Digby's sympathetic powders, (2) the magic communion between 
cognate individuals, and (3) an ethical principle derived from everyday 
experience. In the 1800's man the microcosm or compendium of the 
universe enlarged his affinities by intuitive or “sympathetic” knowledge. 
Hence Ralph Waldo Emerson’s emphasis on “like draws to like” and on 
the consanguinity between man and nature; hence also J. B. Stallo’s 
summary of Romantic belief in his General Principles of the Philosophy 
of Nature (1848) and Walt Whitman’s “I am he attesting sympathy” in 
the “Song of Myself” (1855). 
1732. Mansfield, Luther S. “The Emersonian Idiom and the Romantic 
Period in American Literature,” pp. 23-28. The flowering of New Eng- 
land may be labelled the age of the Emersonian idiom, which was defined 
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in Nature, “Self-Reliance,” “The Poet,” “Experience,” and “Fate.” 
Though Poe presented a rival idiom, Emerson’s won because it offered 
more possibilities and was better suited to what American writers had to 
say for themselves in the 1850’s. Though he remained skeptical of Emer- 
son’s ideas, the later Hawthorne learned and accepted Emerson’s idiom, the 
absolutes of which were not fixed but fluid. Thoreau knew it well; Mel- 
ville valued it; Whitman’s indebtedness to Emerson’s ‘The Poet” is 
vulgate doctrine. All these put the world under the mind for verb and 
noun. 


1733. Oliver, Egbert S. “To Light the Gay Bridals: One Aspect of 
Moby-Dick,” pp. 30-34. “Melville's imagination in the creative process 
embodies in its fundamental completeness the great Romantic antithesis 
of life in struggle against death. The ideal and the spiritual aspirations of 
the Romantic generation were his, even though they were more overlaid 
with . . . doubts and misgivings than manifest themselves in his great 
literary contemporaries.” Melville shares with Thoreau the “capacity for 
confronting opposites in compact juxtaposition.” 


1734. Miller, James E., Jr. “Uncharted Interiors: The American Ro- 
mantics Revisited,” pp. 34-39. The schizoid character of American litera- 
ture needs to be re-examined, and the elements that would make it an in- 
tegrated personality must be discovered. If one accepts C. C. Jung’s 
concepts of ‘personal unconscious” and “collective unconscious” then. 
such a hypothesis as the following may be tested: ‘The meeting 
ground of Emerson, Thoreau, and Whitman is in their transcendental 
mysticism—spirit; the meeting ground of Poe, Hawthorne, and Melville 
is in their psychological drama—mind; when the one group leaps high 
enough in the spirit, and the other delves deep enough in the mind, they 
find themselves on the same enigmatic, symbolic landscape . . . the un- 
conscious.” In all six, departure and travel constitute a major recurring 


metaphor—symbolic journeys or descents into the depths of the aboriginal 
self. 


1735. Schwartz, Arthur. “The American Romantics: An Analysis,” pp. 
39-44. C. C. Jung and Sigmund Freud are useful in describing their 
psychological levels, which have parallel metaphysical levels. Emerson 
and Whitman are at the evolutionary extreme in American Romanticism— 
farthest from 18th-century mechanism; Poe, Hawthorne, and Melville 
should be placed in the middle of the development as negative Romantics. 
Poe creates a divine throb within an unchanging frame. Hawthorne and 
Melville, not having fashioned cosmologies, show their paralysis in other 
ways. As he passes from Freedom to Fate, however, Emerson has his 
evolutionary or spiralling scheme diminish the individual, probably be- 
cause of failure of his own personal vitality. 


1736. Spencer, Benjamin T. “ ‘Beautiful Blood and Beautiful Brain’: 
Whitman and Poe,” pp. 45-49. Poe moved steadily away from the 
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Romantic Weltanschauung as propounded by German, English, and 
American Idealists; Whitman marched with cumulative confidence into 
the heart of it. Unlike Whitman, Poe seldom used the organic metaphors 
of plant, lamp, and fountain. emphasizing instead the “controlling in- 
tellect” as against “aesthetic reliance on the compulsions of heart and 
blood.” Influenced in his early years by Coleridge, Poe shared with the 
Romantics a concern for Ideality, but his interpretations of it and of 
Beauty differ markedly from Whitman’s. Becoming a partial or “inverse” 
caer he eventually repudiated Coleridge and revived Neo-Classical 
attitudes, 


1737. Strauch, Carl F. “The Problem of Time and the Romantic Mode in 
Hawthorne, Melville, and Emerson,” pp. 50-60. When currently lop- 
sided criticism becomes aware of the period of American Romanticism 
as a whole, it will have to revaluate Emerson and do him long-delayed 
justice. The three men shared zhe “dual problem of time and personality,” 
or the problem of art vs. history, dealt with especially by Herder and 
Goethe in Germany and by Thomas Carlyle in England. Hawthorne 
reflects it in “The Maypole cf Merry Mount,” The Scarlet Letter, The 
House of the Seven Gables, The Blithedale Romance, and The Marble 
Faun. Melville grapples with it in Moby-Dick; and Emerson, in Nature, 
“Self-Reliance,” “Experience,” “Fate,” and certain key poems. The 
three men shared “a recognition of the irrational, the unconscious, the 
split personality, and psychological illness” as well as an “affirmation of 
the renewal of life.” 


1738. Stein, William Bysshe. “Melville's Chimney Chivy,” pp. 63-65. 
An analysis of the structure, imagery, and allusions of “I and My 
Chimney” points to the chimney’s being a “symbol of warm, vitalizing 
faith equivalent to the ethic of love preached by Christ.” The narrator 
“fights valiantly for the ease and comfort” of a religion that does not tax 
his devotion; he seeks no form of martyrdom and no complete selfish- 
ness. “Melville diagnoses the disease of unfaith which is rotting out the 
foundations of Christian unity. ’ 


1739. Williams, Paul O. “Emerson Guided: Walks with Thoreau and 
Channing,” pp. 66-68. Whereas Thoreau concerned himself mainly with 
the particular, William Ellery Channing, the younger, was interested in 
the more general—in the ALL. “Emerson’s willingness to submit himself 
to these two often difficult mentors gave him the benefits of a continual 
balanced instruction in these two aspects of intimacy with nature.” 


1740. Jones, Buford. “Spenser and Shakespeare in The Encantadas, Sketch 
VI,” pp. 68-73. Melville's technique was “to add to the basically historical 
and largely descriptive accounts of the sea captains’ journals a moral 
texture and thematic structure drawn from Spenser, Shakespeare and 
Milton.” The Barrington Isle sketch provided special difficulties be- 
cause its theme was so different from that of the others. Of Melville's 
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literary sources only As You Like It provided a similar situation, but 
details concerning the rebellion against the House of Temperance in The 
Faerie Queene and concerning Milton’s Satan—in some respects a tyrant 
like the Dog-King—also found creative employment. 


1741. Gozzi, Raymond D. “The Meaning of the ‘Complemental Verses’ 
in Walden,” pp. 79-82. Thoreau ends his chapter on “Economy” either 
(1) “by presenting a point of view exactly opposite to the one he had 
offered in the chapter” or (2) by implying that Carew’s verses from the 
Coelum Britannicum, though an attack on poverty and its ‘virtues,’ can be 
“read with a different emphasis, one that will serve my purpose [namely} 
that economically poor men must be spiritually rick” and must “embrace 
aristocratic ideals” if their voluntary poverty is to be heroic and valuable. 


1742. “Manuscript Pages from Thoreau’s Night and Moonlight,” pp. 
82-84. [Reproduced with commentary from The Month at Goodspeeds 
Book Shop, XXIX, nos. 4-5 (January-February 1958), 103-105.} 


1743, Cameron, Kenneth Walter. ‘Thoreau Manuscripts—Ungathered 
and Migrant,” pp. 84-86. [A descriptive list compiled from various 
sources of materials that have passed through the hands of book dealers 
and auction houses since 1958.} 


1744. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. “New Japanese Translations of Car- 
lyle’s Works,” pp. 86-89. [A review of the recent six-volume oriental 
edition by Japanese scholars, comprising (1) Sartor Resartus, (2) Heroes 
and Hero-Worship,'(3) Past and Present, (4) Letters including the cor- 
respondence with Emerson, (5) Essays illustrating Carlyle’s views of 
literature and life, and (6) his views on history.} 


1745. Cowie, Alexander. “Emerson in an Existential Age,” pp. 92-94. 
{Reprinted from the New York Times Book Review, September 1, 1963.] 
Our existentially tormented era has unwisely bypassed Emerson, who 
actually offers it valuable guidance. He was not the glib optimist as 
described in out-of-date commentaries. “Underneath all Emerson’s brave 
epigrams there lurks an awareness of the eternal battle between the con- 
F of free will and determinism. He never denied the grip and drag 
of temperament, heredity, circumstance [but} looked into almost every 
abyss designed to terrify men.” Knowing the terror of life, he manned 
himself to face it. 


1746. “‘Emerson’s Farewell Letter to the Second Church—Pamphlet and 
Broadside,” pp. 95-99. The Letter appeared both-as a stitched duodecimo 
and as a large quarto broadside on silk, indicating the importance with 
which Emerson regarded the message. 
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1747. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. ‘The Episcopal Church in the Ro- 
manticism of Sylvester Judd,” pp. 100-101. Margaret, A Tale of the Real 
and Ideal uses the ecclesiastice] vocabulary of Anglicanism and a liturgi- 
cal year adapted from the Book of Common Prayer of the Episcopal 
Church to describe Mr. Evelyn’s ideal Unitarian church. 


, No. 36, Third Quarter 1964. 


1748. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. “Popular Writers and Critics in the 
Mid-Nineties,” pp. 1-51. Famous American Men and Women, edited by 
Stanley Waterloo and John Wesley Hanson, Jr., in 1896, “provides re- 
sources for the student of the late nineteenth century in the United States 
and suggests . . . the critical limitations of public taste.” Pictures of 50 
authors are reproduced. 


1749. “Anti-Slavery Song Books in Thoreau’s Library,” pp. 52-121. 
[A facsimile of two rare paperbacks of the pre-Civil-War period: (1) 
Liberty and Anti-Slavery Song Book by Joshua R. Giddings and Joshua 
Leavitt (Boston: D. S. King, 1842) and (2) Anti-Slavery Melodies... 
Prepared for the Hingham Anti-Slavery Society by Jairus Lincoln (Hing- 
ham: Elijah B. Gill, 1843).] 


, No. 37, Fourth Quarter 1964. 


1750. Bryer, Jackson R., and Robert A. Rees. “A Checklist of Emerson 
Criticism 1951-1961 with a Detailed Index,” pp. 3-53. It supplements 
Lewis Leary’s Articles on American Literature 1900-1950 and includes 
books in English and foreign languages, articles in English and foreign 
languages, doctoral dissertatiors, and an index of topics. 


1751. Brown, Maurice F. ‘Santayana on Emerson: An Unpublished 
Essay,” pp. 60-70. A hitherto-ignored undergraduate paper, written by 
George Santayana in his senioz year (1886) as a possible Bowdoin Prize 
Dissertation considerably rounds out his estimate of. the Concord sage. 
“The Optimism of Ralph Waldo Emerson,” herein completely edited, is 
severely critical; from this peper Santayana moved slowly to qualified 
appreciation. 


1752. McCormick, Edgar L. “Higginson, Emerson, and a ‘National 
Literature,” pp. 71-73. Throughout his life, Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son vigorously insisted that 19th-century America was establishing its own 
literature and that Emerson was its first great writer. He characterized 
it less by its treatment of indigenous themes than “by its concern for the 
importance of every man.” Though aware of obstacles to the develop- 
ment of -such a literature—materialism, practicality, utilitarianism—he 
never faltered in his optimism concerning what he believed to be-inevitable. 


1753. Lentricchia, Frank, Jr. “Byron in Boston,” pp. 73-74. The pub- 
lication of William Ernest Henley’s edition of Byron’s Letters (1897) 
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touched off a critical storm in the Boston Literary World. Conservatives 
recalled Byron’s private life and were ready to leave his books in limbo. 
One perceptive writer, however, anticipating our own critical climate, 
asserted that “the moral code by which an artist chooses to regulate his 
life has nothing to do with the source of his artistic inspiration” and 
branded the antagonists “pseudo-evangelists.” Aware of the biographical 
fallacy, he asserted that the critic should judge the work of art by itself. 


1754. Gold, Joseph. “Reconstructing the ‘House of Usher,’” pp. 74-76. 
The unity of the story is established by an explanation of “the relation- 
ship between the persistent ‘Man-House’ analogy and the events of the 
story .... When Usher buries his sister he buries part of himself. When 
that part rises up again, Usher dies, illustrating by his death that life is 
for whole men and that he is doomed by the division he has tried to 
ignore, just as his house is doomed by the ‘once barely discernible fissure.’ ” 
1755. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. “The Wider Emerson Family (1),” pp. 
76-87. The Emetsons in the side branches of the clan, like Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, also manifested keen intellectual activity, wrote poetry, spoke 
on the lyceum platform, and shared an interest in oratory and social im- 
provement. Charles Noble Emerson, descendant of the Rev. Peter Bulkley, 
has left an autobiographical sketch, a scrapbook, and a family Bible, from 
all of which lectures, poems, and other memorabilia have been reproduced. 


1756. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. “Current Bibliography on Ralph Waldo 
Emerson,” pp. 88-92. This list of nearly 100 books and articles attests 
to the revival of interest in the Emerson field. 

—K. W. Cameron 


ENCORE, XI:2, March-April 1964. 


1757. Milne, Tom. . “Cruelty, Cruelty,” pp. 9-12. “The Theatre of 
Cruelty,” an experimental group subsidized by the Royal Shakespeare 
Company, began its career with some rather old-fashioned Antoine 
Artaud. But the later work, Peter Brook’s Public Bath, John Arden’s 
Ars Longa Vita Brevis, and Charles Marowitz’s revised Hamlet, point 
the way an experimental theater ought to go: toward workshop rather 


than toward showcase. 
—William M. Jones 


ESQUIRE, LX1:3, March 1964. 


1758. Joseph, Richard. “The Lost Weekend of Wilhelmum Shaxpere,” 
pp. 120-122. A legend still persists, in villages around Stratford-on- 
Avon, of a drinking contest between Stratfordians and inhabitants of near- 
by Bidford which the Stratfordians (including Shakespeare) lost. 

i —John S. Phillipson 
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ESSAYS IN CRITICISM, XIV:2, April 1964. 


1759. Rodway, Allan, and Brian Lee. “Coming to Terms,” pp. 109-125. 
The literary critic's concern is with verbal analysis and the examination of 
literary techniques; he needs good taste and a sense of relevance; he must 
write coherently. “What we have tried to outline here is an inclusive, 
coherent and consistent terminology which will be sufficiently near to 
current usage to be fairly easily assimilable and to have some chance of 
general acceptance.” The terminology (divided into Global, Regional, 
and Local sections) is the set of tools for use with any critical procedure. 
[For the authors’ idea of this procedure see Rodway’s article in Twentieth 
Century, January 1963.} 


1760. Lerner, Laurence. “Love and Gossip: Or, How Moral is Litera- 
ture?” pp. 126-147. [In dialogue form, between three speakers repre- 
senting different points of view, on whether the great writer “places” all 
his T against a moral norm which is implied by the work as a 
whole. } 


1761. Watson, J. R. “Divine Providence and the Structure of Paradise 
Lost,” pp. 148-155. Part of Milton’s greatness lies in his’ mastery of the 
structure of the long poem. Books I and XII contain several mutually 
illuminating parallel passages which suggest a symmetrical pattern which 
“is borne out by various other sections of the poem, which can be seen 
to be related to each other across an important centre—balancing .. . 
over the two middle books.” Although P.L. was first written in 10 books, 
Books VI and VII are now central to its meaning end its structure, with 
their emphasis on divine providence and redemption. The progression 
of episodes is confined within a symmetrical pattern which works against 
it. 


1762. Spacks, Patricia Meyer. “John Gay: A Satirist’s Progress,” pp. 
156-170. Gay’s satiric poems betray an insecurity of position (his posi- 
tive standards are unconvincing) and a naiveté which is fatal to a satir- 
ist’s authority. He wrote directly about his own litezary problems. While 
his fable-animals deny mankind all dignity, the special note of his satire 
is gentle, amused, and sympathetic. E 


1763. Mendel, Sydney. “The Revolt against the Father: The Adolescent 
Hero in Hamlet and The Wild Duck,” pp. 171-178. There is a great 
similarity between the position of Hamlet and that of Gregers Werle, but 
Ham. and The Wild Duck are strikingly different in that the attitudes 
of the authors towards the adolescent hero are diametrically opposed. 
Shakespeare identifies himself with Hamlet, and the play partakes of his 
misanthropic vision. Ibsen is against Gregers and h:s idealism, and seems 
to identify himself with the world-acceptance represented by Relling. 
But the revolt against the father is essentially a phenomenon of immatur- 
ity, a condition of the hero’s progress, but only his first step. 

—A. G. Newell 
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ETC., XX:3, September 1963. 


1764. Condon, John C. “A Bibliography of General Semantics: (Part 
It),” pp. 312-339. A continuation from Etc., XX:1, May 1963, this 
section covers the following topics: II. Language and Logic; III. Natural 
Sciences and Mathematics; IV. The Individual. 

—James C. Austin 


HORIZON, VI:2, Spring 1964. 


1765. Herold, J. Christopher. “Our Great Favourite, Miss Austen,” pp. 
41-48. Jane Austen had an uneventful life, but she made the most of 
the experiences she had. Her passion was for truth, “and truth to her 
was comedy.” Analysis of the body of her work supports the idea that 
virtually all of it is comedy. 

—Russell M. Goldfarb 


IRISH DIGEST, LXXIX:2, December 1963. 


1766. Blythe, Ernest. “The New Abbey Will Be True to Tradition,” pp. 
5-8. The previous work of the Abbey Theatre has had literary, political, 
and social significance. The soon-to-be-rebuilt Abbey, by exploiting the 
relatively virgin field of drama in the Irish language (Gaelic), will be 
likely to “have a constructive influence on public affairs even greater 
than it ever exercised before.” 


1767. Fitzgerald, Marion. “Frank O’Connor Started to Write at Twelve,” 
pp. 9-12. Writing from the age of 12, O’Connor did not become a pro- 
fessional until urged to do so, at the age of 35, by Harold Macmillan, 
the publisher. Influenced by Daniel Corkery, O'Connor feels Corkery 
shares with W. B. Yeats the distinction of being the greatest shapers of 
the modern Irish mind. The greatest of contemporary Irish writers, he 
feels, is Mary Lavin. 


1768. O Stochain, P. A. ‘“‘Synge’s Isles of Romance,” pp. 37-40. John 
Millington Synge’s imperfect knowledge of the Irish language was partly 
responsible for the romantic new English language of his plays. The 
appealing imagery, rich idiom, and the wonder-working quality of the 
traditional (oral) literature he heard from the Aran Islanders fired his 
imagination. 


, LXXIX:3, January 1964, 


1769. Fitzgerald, Mation. “Playwriting Is Agony Says Hugh Leonard,” 
pp. 34-36. Leonard’s favorite playwrights are Harold Pinter, Tennessee 
Williams, and Sean O’Casey—in descending order. 

—John McKiernan 
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JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF IDEAS, XXV:1, January-March 
1964. 


1770. Primer, Irwin. “Erasmus Darwin’s Temple of Nature: Progress, 
Evolution, and the Eleusinian Mysteries,” pp. 58-76. Darwin’s poem is an 
early attempt to reconcile traditional belief in a rational universe with the 
growing empirical evidence of an evolving Nature that aims at plenitude. 
The Temple of Nature tries to harmonize the two cultures, science and 
humanism, at a time when they were steadily growing asunder. 


1771. Miller, Craig W. “Coleridge’s Concept of Nature,” pp. 77-96. 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, writing as though he were an authority on 
science, repeatedly conceives all life in terms of an “essential dualism.” 
This concept lies behind everything he writes after 1800. 


, XXV:2, April-June 1964. 


1772. Skulsky, Harold. “Pain, Law, and Conscience in Measure for 
Measure,” pp. 147-168. Meas. poses the Api of justice as an appli- 
cation of the law versus a consideration of the merits of each case. The 
philosophy of punishment is ambiguous: pain as a corrective of the con- 
science versus pain as a deterrent to the criminal action. The puritan of 
former times preferred the more severe and abstract view because it al- 
lowed for freedom of conscience within the stated law—no meddling with 
conscience by magistrates. As a symposium on what should be done to 
Claudio, the play could be read as an attack on legalism, but the play 
focuses on the judges. Angele fails to be softened by his own lapse and 
is blackmailed into a solution he disapproves of. Isabella repudiates her 
sense of equity, and the duke resorts to an amnesty which leaves the 
ambiguities dangling. 


1773. Anderson, Wallace E. “Immaterialism in Jonathan Edwards’ Early 
Philosophical Notes,” pp. 181-200. Jonathan Ecwards’s idealism—or 
immaterialism—did not derive from Bishop Berkeley's or any other, but 
was arrived at independently. 


1774. Cumming, Robert D. “Mill’s History of His Ideas,” pe 235-256. 
John Stuart Mill’s Axtobiography fails to explain what really ee 
to Mill during his mental crisis. In order to understand Mill’s philosoph 
of history, one needs to understand what theoretical significance Mill 
attached to “new,” “old,” and “transition” at the time of his crisis rather 
than at the time of writing his autobiography, for subsequent to the crisis, 
the meanings Mill attached to them weakened signiticantly—a fact which 
helps to explain why he wrote his autobiography, the only “history” that 
he wrote. Mill’s crisis was a change not only of his state of mind but of 
his theory of mind. 


1775. Grennen, Joseph E. ‘“Chaucer’s Characterization of the Canon and 
His Yeoman,” pp. 279-284. Chaucer’s characterization of the Canon 
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and his Yeoman is essentially ambiguous—the Canon and the Yeoman 
being the products of alchemy as well as being alchemists. The physical 
and spiritual transmutation in them, however, is to a worse rather than a 
better substance. And throughout, Chaucer uses the language of alchemy 
to express simultaneously the literal truth and proverbial wisdom. 


1776. Lang, Berel. “Intuition in Bloomsbury,” pp. 295-302. The 
intuition G. E. Moore cll oe to ethical theory; J. M. Keynes, to proba- 
bility theory; and Roger Fry, to aesthetic form-analysis are linked struct- 
urally and historically. They also form a context for the works of G. 
Lowes Dickinson, Virginia Woolf, Clive Bell, E. M. Forster, and Lytton 
Strachey. 

-—Keith Rinehart 


LONDON MAGAZINE, JII:12, March 1964. 


1777. Symons, Julian. ‘“Scrutinizing ‘Scrutiny, ” pp. 21-30. Since 
Scrutiny was founded to vindicate “ ‘the Idea of a University’ in con- 
junction with ‘vindicating the Idea of Criticism,’ ” it followed that every- 
thing outside was more or less removed from the true heart of culture. 
In practice, Scrutiny became a vehicle to train and educate generations of 
students in ways of thought and habits of assessment derived from F. R. 
Leavis. Mainly, this meant a deliberate statement of a moral attitude and 
close attention to the text. 


, IV:1, April 1964. 


1778. Wall, Stephen. “The Novels of C. P. Snow,” pp. 68-74. C. P. 
Snow has neither the vision of a major writer nor the technical resources 
to convey such a vision if he did have it. Seemingly unable to dwell on 
his material, he resorts to summary because he cannot substantiate. So, 
though a man of many parts, his narrator (Lewis Eliot) remains a splint- 
ered man, and reveals that Snow has in fact a crudely simple view of 
human nature. Indeed, at every level in “this white elephant of a work” 
one meets an inadequacy which mocks its pretensions. 

—Robert Yackshaw 


McNEESE REVIEW, XIV, 1963. 


1779. Brooks, Cleanth. “Wallace Stevens: An Introduction,” pp. 3-13. 
Stevens’s use of the mask of the dandy, the connoisseur, the cultivator -of 
elegant trifles, formerly caused many readers to feel that his poetry lacked 
an inner integrity. But now that this misapprehension has been disposed 
of, he is regarded as one of the major American poets of the 20th century. 
His constant theme is the way in which the miai patterns and shapes the 
world. 


1780. Smith, Raymond J., Jr. “The Imagery of ‘Christabel, ” pp. 32-44. 
The oak tree, the dominant image of Part I, is connected through color 
imagery—red and blue suggesting good, green and white, evil—with the 
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struggle between the snake and the dove, the central image of Part II, 
thus giving the poem an “organic unity.” 


1781. Taylor, Horace. ‘““Thoreau’s Scientific Interests as Seen in His 
Journal,” pp. 45-59. Thoreau’s interest in and knowledge of science, as 
evidenced in his Journal, disciplined his observation of nature. He often 
developed a poetic extension of a scientific fact or theory. His scientific 
knowledge was integral to his essentially poetic concept of nature. 


1782. Byrne, Virginia C. “The Creator and the Maker in the Aesthetics 
of Gerard Manley Hopkins,” pp. 60-73. Confusion about Hopkins’s use 
of the term “inscape” has arisen because he speaks of it as being individu- 
ally-distinctive when referring to man-made objects, but not when speak- 
ing of what is God-created. Since inscape is derived from its maker, art 
products by different artists have different inscapes; natural objects have 
only one, since they are all created by God. 

—George O. Marshall, Jr. 


MELBOURNE CRITICAL REVIEW, VI, 1963. 


1783. Tomlinson, Maggie. “Henry IV,” pp. 3-15. H. IV., parts one 
and two, should be regarded as superb comedy rather than as part tragedy. 
Falstaff is not the whole play, though he is its focus. He lives in terms 
of quite solid particulars and defeats time and mortality with his supreme 
illusions that resist and domirate reality by combining extremes. Hal’s 
rejection of Falstaff is inevitable, though the choice excises so much of 
robust life. 


1784. Buckley, Vincent. “Johnson: The Common Condition of Men,” 
pp. 16-30. Dr. Samuel Johrson’s “The Vanity of Human Wishes” 
dramatizes in its three greatest passages the human predicament; its 
gravity and impersonality are energetic and firmly based upon Johnson's 
objectified personal, anguished, alienated experience that “all desires 
involve self-deception and leac towards spiritual defeat.” 


1785. Grove, Robin. “Marvel,” pp. 31-43. “Appleton House,” though 
brilliantly comic, is insignificantly poetry, particularly by comparison to 
the ‘‘Horatian Ode.” This classic poem has “formal splendor and purity of 
diction,” vigor and controlled wit, as it celebrates and dramatizes the 
poet’s meditations on Cromwell's violent career. 


1786. Tomlinson, T. B. “Middlemarch and Modern Society,” pp. 44-55. 
George Eliot avoided an oversimplified treatment of social problems; in 
fact Middlemarch is almost the only novel of the period to demonstrate 
the author’s essentially comic acceptance of contemporary society. She 
firmly shows how and why the idealists fail because they are unable to 
derive strength from compromise and from the solidity of ordinary sub- 
stance. Lydgate’s (and Bulstode’s) moral choice in the novel—his res- 
ponsibility—is tangled but not determined by personalities and concerns 
he despises. 
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1787. Goldberg, S. L. “The World, the Flesh, and Comus,” pp. 56-68. 
The masque claims attention for several reasons, but none of the three 
main philosophical passages in it is strong enough to give imaginative 
reality to the important ideas. The numerous allusions (X. 128-144) are 
too vague to dramatize evil, the imagery too vacuously sensual (//. 980 ff.) 
to give ideas substance, the speech on Chastity (X. 418-475) little more 
than versified cant; the generalities remain ambiguous. The poetry of 
ideas seems mere saccharine fancy because its logic lacks cogency. The 
Lady’s view of Comus denies (falsely) that his attitude has any value, but 
her fervor is unconvincing, as his admirably lively feelings refute his sup- 
posed thoughts. 


1788. Curtis, Penelope. “Yeats: The Tower in Time of Civil War,” 
pp. 69-82. Thoor Ballylee, W. B. Yeats’s Galway Norman castle, was a 
fortress during violence, a monument to the glories of a previous culture, 
his secluded dwelling in old age, and the setting for his greatest poem 
(the seven Meditations). To him it analogized his own work and per- 
manence, juxtaposing and connecting the poetic and political pasts of the 
Anglo-Irish aristocracy. 


1789. Moody, Philippa. “In the Lavatory of the Athenaeum—Post-war 
English Novels” (rev.-art.), pp. 83-92. Comparison of adolescents in 
William Golding’s novels with those of Iris Murdoch (e.g. The Severed 
Head) reveals that he uses language poetically, while she fears and mis- 
trusts it, relying instead on facts and solid objects. Time of Hope, by C. 
P. Snow, on a less complex level, likewise betrays an insidious devalua- 
tion of language that suffers by comparison to the liveliness embodied in 
The Loneliness of the Long Distance Runner by Alan Sillitoe. Popular 
though lesser novelists thus provide commentary in miniature on the 
whole society. 


1790. Mather, Rodney. “Voss,” pp. 93-101. This novel by Patrick White 
is an absorbing and original work; however, it is harmed by an anti-self- 
critical quality: the self-projection is intense but often unintelligible, 
personal but obscure. The details White uses are vividly created, yet 
idiosyncratic. 


1791. Gard, A. R. “Critics of The Golden Bowl,” pp. 102-109. The 
interpretation of J. J. Firebaugh (that the Ververs were intended to 
appear villainous) is not fully justified by numerous contradicting pas- 
sages; Dorothea Krook’s argument (in The Ordeal of Consciousness in 
Henry James) oversimplifies the contrast of conjoined opposites; F. R. 
Leavis’s attitude (that James suffered a lapse of moral taste) is also un- 
tenable, because the novel supports two completely opposed meanings. 
James both intended and succeeded in creating total ambiguity, by syste- 
matically cultivating uncertainty and double meanings. 

—Carolann B. Purcell 
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MODERN LANGUAGE QUARTERLY, XXIV:3, September 1963. 


1792. Olson, Paul A. “Poetic Justice in the Miller's Tale,” pp. 227-236. 
From the outset character is everything: it is suggested in the static por- 
traits, shown in the preliminary action, and shown again, with increased 
individuality and comic effects, in the main action. Each character receives 
a punishment appropriate to his deficiency. Medieval readers recognized 
more in the story than we do: the imagery defines the norms by which 
the characters are punished; there is an attack on astrology; and the 
characters are traditional. Their counterparts appearing among the pil- 
grims, they illustrate the deserts of lechery, avarice, and pride. 


1793. Guttmann, Allen. “From Typee to Moby-Dick: Melville’s Allusive 
Art,” pp. 237-244. The few allusions in Typee are both non-structural 
( ae and structural (“organic”). In Mardi, Redburn, and White- 
Jacket, the plethora of non-stractural allusions matches the inferiority of 
the works. In Moby-Dick the allusions are structural, the most important 
being to the Garden of Eden, to Marlowe’s Faust, to Milton’s Satan, and 
to the biblical Ishmael, Jonah, and Job. 


1794. Williamson, Eugene L, Jr. “Matthew Arnold and the Arch- 
bishops,” pp. 245-252. That Arnold was a good friend of three Anglican 
archbishops and a frequent guest of another indicates that Arnold, despite 
his reputation as an anticlerical rationalist, maintained intellectual relation- 
ships with church leaders. The similarity between much of Arnold's 
thought and that of the archbishops indicates the religious liberalism pre- 
vailing in high Anglican circles in 1850-1900. 


1795. Pearce, Roy Harvey. ““The End. Yours Truly, Huck Finn’: 
Postscript,” pp. 253-256. Huck’s determination to light out for the 
Territory (the Indian Territory, later Oklahoma) “ahead of the rest” 
refers to his wish to get there before Tom; it refers also to Mark Twain's 
disapproval of the boomers, who, in their civilizing spirit, took land away 
from the Indians. 


1796. Brown, Paul A. “Bibliography of Critical Arthurian Literature 
for the Year 1962,” pp. 281-308. 


, XXIV:4, December 1963. 


1797. Bowers, R. H. “Gawain and the Green Knight as Entertainment,” 
pp. 333-341. Its difficult West Midland vocabulary has encouraged 
solemn interpretations of GGK. Monistic interpretatign is pe but 
we must not de-emphasize the poem's tone and meaning of delight. A 
secular romance, ere: good-natured aristocrats against a tapestry-like 
chivalric background, it is filled with comedy and attendant laughter. 


1798. Frey, Leonard H. ‘“‘Antithetical Balance in the Opening and Close 
of Doctor Faustus,” pp. 350-353. Marlowe epitomizes his theme in two 
soliloquies, which, showing parallels in structure, content, and imagery, 
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set forth the drama of the mind in which self-confidence is displaced by 
submissiveness before the elements. 


1799. Fox, Robert C. “The Allegory of Sin and Death in Paradise Lost,” 
pp. 354-364. In the Christian, medieval, and Renaissance traditions, Mil- 
ton’s personifications of Sin and Death in P.L, have significance beyond 
their names. Representing respectively lust and gluttony, they are united 
by blood and sex, the ties between them symbolizing the relationship 
between the vices. This allegory bears upon both the theme and the 
structure of P.L. 


1800. Stobie, W. G. “A Reading of The Prelude, Book V, pp. 365- 
373. Unlike the other books, V takes its theme and structure, not from 
Wordsworth’s personal experience, but from a topic idea: that books are 
an influence in man’s life second only to nature. The poet states that 
books have “rights,” i.e., books must be approached as nature is approach- 
ed, for they give the same rewards of knowledge and power; he continues 
that books have “honours” due them, for they fill our need to live in the 
grand manner, if only in our imagination. 


1801. Cadbury, William. “The Utility of the Poetic Mask in Tennyson’s 
‘Supposed Confessions,’ ” pp. 374-385. In this poem about religious faith 
and doubt, the mask permits the poet to present intellectual positions 
by means of emotional conflict and to make the conflict, not the resolu- 
tion, the focus of attention. The poet’s own views remain unstated. The 
despair in which the poem ends is neither his nor the reader’s: it is the 
confessor’s. Because the verse is determined by the confessor’s states of 
mind, it is varied and objective, though not so well ordered as in later 
poems. 


1802. Coley, William B. “Fielding, Hogarth, and Three Italian Masters,” 
pp. 386-391. In Joseph Andrews the reference to “Hogarthi” along with 
“Ammyconni” (Jacopo Amigoni), “Paul Varnish” (Paolo Veronese), 
and “Hannibal Scratchi? (Annibale Carracci) is a curious compliment to 
a friend who Fielding thought could break the foreign domination of art. 
Hogarth resented the Italians, one of whom (Amigoni) was probably his 
enemy and another of whom (“Varnish”) figured in his later developed 
theory of the destruction of art by time. 


1803. Kerpneck, Harvey. “ ‘Kings of Modern Thought,” pp. 392-395. 
Achilles in Matthew Arnold’s “The Grande Chartreuse” stands for John 
Henry Newman, in what his opponents called a self-imposed exile in 
Ireland after the Achilli trial. Arnold shows humor by twitting Newman 
for his loss of a libel case and affects his own position by creating doubt 
which will.creep into his self-justification at the end of the poem. 
—Martha Seabrook 
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MODERN LANGUAGE REVIEW, LIX:1, January 1964. 


1804, Ball, Patricia M. “Sincerity: The Rise and Fall of a Critical Term,” 
pp. 1-11. Introduced in the 1$th century, first as an idea with distinctive 
implication and later as a critical keyword, sincerity passed from its 
Romantic origin through a Victorian heyday and into a 20th-century 
critical backwater. Victorian critics distorted the original Romantic theory 
of personal vision: sincerity, they felt, “brought poetry within the safe 
orbit of the ethic of tepos bii" Today the fant kas shrunk almost into 
disuse, finding its place primarily at the reviewing level, where it acts as 
a palliative for necessary censure. 

—Charles R. Andrews 


MODERN PHILOLOGY, LXI:3, February 1964. (Seventeenth-Century 
Essays in Honor of George Williamson.) 


1805. White, Helen C. “Southwell: Metaphysical and Baroque,” pp. 
159-168. The Baroque qualities in Robert Southwell’s work are his be- 
lief in the creative value of passion, and a certain extravagance in his 
emotional and imaginative dwelling upon instances. A combination of 
homeliness and splendor in his style, a kind of matter-of-fact realism, and 
straight logical progressions in his contemplative passages, however, are 
rather metaphysical than Baroque elements. 


1806. Praz, Mario. “Baroque in England,” pp. 169-179. [Adapted from 
“Il Barocco in Inghilterra,” Manierismo, Barocco, Rococo: Concetti e 
Termini, Rome, 1962, pp. 129-146.} Only John Vanbrugh, George 
Crashaw, John Milton, and John Dryden can be regarded as English 
Baroque artists, largely because they “felt Continental influences.” 
Generally, Baroque was alien to the spirit of English tradition. John 
Donne and George Chapman are not so much representatives of Baroque 
as of Mannerism. 


1807. Ellrodt, Robert. “Scientific Curiosity and Metaphysical Poetry 
in the Seventeenth Century,” pp. 180-197. Science was of interest to 
17th-century English poets because of its appeal to “the utilitarian spirit, 
intellectual curiosity, the reliarce on reason, and the reliance on faith.” 
John Donne, George Herbert, Abraham Cowley, Edward Herbert, Henry 
Vaughan, Thomas Traherne, Sir John Suckling, and Sir Francis Kynaston, 
among others, each shows a different attitude towards science in his 
ail because “the use and nature of scientific imagery was commanded 
y psychological structures.” 


1808. Bald, R. C. “A Latin Version of Donne’s Problems,” pp. 198- 
203. Thirteen of John Donne’s Problems were translated into Latin and 
published “considerably in advance of the English editions” under the 
title Problematum Miscellaneorum, Antaristotelicorum, centuria dimidiata 
(Lugduni Batavorum, 1616). The translator was Ludovicus Rouzaeus 
(Louis Rouzée), a Fleming from Antwerp. “In the main his Latin is 
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padded and flabby, where Donne’s English is condensed and epigram- 


matic.” 


1809. Bush, Douglas. “The Date of Milton’s Ad Patrem, pp. 204- 
208. Advocates of 1637 or 1634 as the date of Milton’s Ad Patrem “have 
not met the reasons given for 1631-32, and the case for earliest date may 
be thought far stronger than that so far made out for either of the later 
dates.” 


1810. Sirluck, Ernest. ‘“‘Milton’s Political Thought: The First Cycle,” 
pp. 209-224. Milton’s political writings describe two large circular 
movements, the first of them ranging from 1649 to 1654, the second 
from 1659 to 1660. In The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates (February 
1649) he derives “the whole apparatus of organized society from the 
natural sovereignty of the people.” Later, in the Ezkonoklastes of Octo- 
ber 1649 he weakens this position in favor of a strong increment in the 
right of parliament. In the first and second Defence (1651 and 1654) 
he comes to a totally different theory: civil affairs are under the direct 
supervision of God who established the Commonwealth and the Pro- 
tectorate, 


1811. Olson, Elder. “Hamlet and the Hermeneutics of Drama,” pp. 
225-237. An interpretation of a drama (and any other literary work of 
art) consists of basic, inferential, and evaluative propositions about the 
data, the implications, and the values contained within the work. Al- 
though it is hypothetic “it will contain no more or Jess than is warranted 
by the work.” Basic propositions state the verbal action. An inferential 
proposition results from the difference between the real and the apparent 
nature of an action; it also represents character and emotion. Evaluative 
propositions point to a standard used to form them; generally, standards 
contairied in the work have priority. If the critics had considered these 
problems well enough before interpreting Ham., much wasted ingenuity 
might have been saved. 


1812. Kolb, Gwin J. “A List of George Williamson’s Books and 
Articles,” pp. 238-239. 
` —K. P. Jochum 


NATION, CXCVII:13, October 26, 1963. 

1813. Kermode, Frank. “Reading Eliot Today” (rev.-art., T. S. Eliot, 
Collected Poems 1909-1962), pp. 263-264. Today one should try to 
read Eliot's poems as if one ee not seen them before. Eliot's poetry 
shows purity of language and an intense effort “to give a whole mind 
- to poetry,” 


, CXCVII:22, December 28, 1963. 


1814. Steele Emile. “The Varieties of Love,” pp. 457-459. Most 
of the false, sentimental treatments of love have never had trouble with 
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censorship. As the traditional moral code crumbles, books that deal with 
love as religious experience, as a joke, and as a basis for “decoration” 
(perversions) begin to escape the censor’s ban. The law is unable to 
distinguish among these three varieties. This inability is perhaps fortun- 
ate, and every failure in application of obscenity laws is to be applauded. 

—T. O. Mallory 


NEUEREN SPRACHEN, [XIII]: 4, April 1964. 


1815. Triesch, Gisela. “Der Cramatische Monolog in Robert Brownings 
The Ring and the Book,” pp. 153-164, In writing The Ring and the 
Book Browning attempted to translate the material he found in The Old 
Yellow Book into a work of art without falsifying it. He brought his 
characters to life by assigning monologues to them, for which he found 
only hints and paraphrases in his source. He shifted the emphasis from 
the exterior actions to their interior causes in his characters’ souls. Brown- 
ing’s procedure of composition starts with conceiving the characteristic 
features of his dramatis personae. On this he builds their monologues. 
Under these masks Browning is able to defend an opinion contrary to 
his own. This discrepancy fozms the basis of the dramatic monologue 
in its specifically Browningesque stamp. (In German) 


1816. Rooseboom, Ulrich. “Versuch einer Stilanalyse des ersten Teils 
der Erzählung The Leaping Trout von David Hogan,” pp. 181-186. 
The style of the first part of David Hogan’s short story “The Leaping 
Trout” reflects perfectly the tension and the unrest in the Irish revolu- 
tionary who is searched by the >olice. In the second part Hogan’s inspira- 


tion flags and the story turns maudlin. (In German) 
—K. P. Jochum 


NOTES AND QUERIES, X1:2, March 1964. 


1817. Bastian, F. “James Fce, Merchant, Father of Daniel Defoe,” 
pp. 82-86. Newly found biographical evidence about James Foe gives 
information about his son’s early years, but information is still lacking 
about the father’s two wives. 


1818. Greene, Richard Leighton. ‘‘‘If I Sing, Tie Up Your Cows, ” p. 
88. Not only has the central jest of the ME lyric titled “An Unwilling 
Minstrel” in Secular Lyrics cf the XIVth and XVth Centuries been 
missed, but editorial comments upon it in that collection are erroneous 
or misleading. Compelled, like Caedmon, to sing at a banquet, the 
“minstrel” warns his auditors that they will regret having made him 
sing and that they should tetker their cows; otherwise the beasts, upon 
hearing him, will think themselves sammoned. 


1819. Houghton, R. E. C. “Early Modern English Plaie “Wound,’” 
p. 89. In his translation of Aeneid IV, Surrey translates valnus by plaie, 
a Gallicism occurring in English uniquely here, according to OED; find- 
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ing the word three times in the Winchester Ms, Caxton altered it each 
time to wound. 


1820. Booty, John E. “Newport’s Epitaph for Darothye Wynnes, the 
Constant Confessor, in Queen Mary’s Reign,” pp. 89-92. The text is re- 
produced of a rare 16th-century elegy by one Frances Newport to Darothye 
Wynnes, persecuted in Mary Tudor’s reign. 


1821. Manzalaoui, Mahmoud. “George Wither and Chaucer's ‘Troilus 
and Criseyde,’ I. 813 ff.,” p. 92. Some lines in Wither’s “Shall I wasting 
in Dispaire” echo lines in Troilus and Criseyde. 


1822. Daniels, Edgar F. “Samson in ‘Areopagitica,’”’ pp. 92-93. The 
picture in Areopagitica of “a noble and puissant Nation rousing herself 
like a strong man after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks” should 
be interpreted as an allusion to the restored strength of Samson after the 
growth of his hair and his subsequent dramatic act of destruction. Milton 
did not intend the comparison to be carried through in all details, for he 
foresaw not ruin but rebirth of an England freed from prelatical tyranny 
and ignorance. 


1823. Riffe, Nancy Lee. “Milton and Charles II,” pp. 93-94. An 
anecdote which has Milton besting Charles II in repartee goes back at 
least to the Gospel Magazine for October 1776. Chateaubriand printed 
a variant version in Fraser’s in 1841 with the same punch line. 


1824. Pinto, V. De S. “Godfrey Thacker and Sir Charles Sedley,” pp. 
94-95. The reference, in a letter by an 18th-century solicitor (Thacker) to 
the scandalous mistreatment by a nobleman of his wife, probably does 
not refer to the Earl of Rochester, as was argued earlier (MLN, June 
1960); rather the reference seems to be to Sir Charles Sedley. 


1825. Moncada, Ernest J. “The Source of an Epigram Attributed to 
Rochester,” pp. 95-96. An obscene quatrain about Nell Gwyn, extant 
also in variant versions applied to other women of the age, may have 
come from the Spanish; eA Howell quotes a Spanish version in a 
letter of 1622. i 


1826. Webb, William. “Thomas Traherne’s Poem ‘Silence, ” Ni 96. 
The star called Wormwood falling into the sea is an allusion to Revela- 
tion 8:10, 11. 


1827. Weston, Corinne Comstock. “A Note on the ‘Political Cate- 
chism, ” pp. 96-97. The rare edition of the anonymous pro-Parliamen- 
tarian Political Catechism described in item 417 of the STC was probably 
published in 1679 by foes of Charles I, its revival being prompted by 
the Exclusion Bill; the circumstances of its republication explain the 
absence of a title page. 
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1828. Chapple, J. A. V. “Manuscript Texts of Poems by the Earl of 
Dorset and William Congreve,” pp. 97-100. A 17th-century Ms book 
of Charles Cotton’s contains a copy of Dorset’s “To Belinda” (two-stanza 
version) and of Congreve’s Imitation of Horace (Book II, Ode 14), 
both containing variants of other known versions. 


1829. Schneider, Duane B. ‘“‘Wordsworth’s ‘Prelude’ and the O.E.D.: 
Word-Combinations,” pp. 100-102. Forty-five word-compounds Lae 
here represent additions to OED from The Prelude and a few antedatings. 


1830. Hall, Roland. ‘The Diction of John Stuart Mill—II,” pp. 102- 
107. Five pages of words, word-compounds, and idioms printed here 
represent additions to OED or antedatings from Mill’s works. (To be 


continued.) 
—John S. Phillipson 


, XI:4, April 1964. 


1831. Whitfield, Christopher. “Sir Lewis Lewkenor and “The Merchant 
of Venice’: A Suggested Connexion,” pp. 123-133. Shakespeare may 
have met Lewkenor, attorney and traveler in the Queen’s service, as they 
moved in the same circles in London, and may have consulted him on 
matters pertinent to Venetian law in Merch. 


1832. Jackson, MacD. P. “Langbaine and the Memorial Versions of 
‘Henry VI, Parts II and III,’” p. 134. It has not been previously record- 
ed that Gerard Langbaine in 1688 first noted the indebtedness of the 
anonymous plays The Contention and The True Tragedy to H. VI; a 
slight confusion in his ascription can be explained by assuming that he 
meant 2 H. VI and 3 H. VI respectively. 


1833. Humphreys, A. R. “Justice Shallow and Gloucestershire,” pp. 
134-135. If we assume that Shakespeare first thought of Shallow as being 
in Lincolnshire, Falstaff’s going into the West country on his first re- 
ctuiting mission in 2 H. IV is explicable, and Falstaff is cleared of the 
irresponsibility with which critics have charged him. His second visit 
to Shallow is to be in Gloucestershire, as place-names indicate. Shakes- 
peare neglected “to harmonize the two journeys’’—intentionally or in- 
advertently. The Gloucestershire location may have entered the latter 
part of 2 H. IV through the first version of Wives, assuming the latter 
to have been written in the spring of 1597 while Shakespeare was also 
at work on 2 H. IV. 


1834, Peterson, Douglas L. ‘“‘ ‘Measure for Measure’ and the Anglican 
Doctrine of Contrition,” pp. 135-137. The Anglican, not the Roman, 
doctrine of contrition is applicable in II. iii of Meaz.; Juliet’s sorrow for 
her sin, therefore, must be based upon a realization of sin as an offense 
against God: mere fear of punishment for that sin is inadequate to merit 
absolution. Claudio, by contrast, has failed to achieve this sorrow. J. P. 
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Cutts errs in using the Roman doctrine which accepts either perfect or 
imperfect contrition as a basis for absolution. (See N & Q for Novem- 
ber 1960, pp. 416-419; [AES, No. 360, February 1961}). 


1835. Wood, James O. “Two Notes on ‘Macbeth, ” pp. 137-138. (1) 
“The pricking of my Thumbes” (Macb. IV. 1.44) is a reference to Regi- 
nald Scot’s Discoverie of Witchcraft (1584), Bk. XI, Chap. xiii. Ac- 
cording to Scot, the tingling (“pricking”) of portions of one’s body 
presaged good or bad fortune. (2) Holinshed’s account of King Kenneth 
III may have supplied Shakespeare with not only “details of Macbeth’s 
psychic sufferings” but also a hint for the famous gate-knocking scene, 
the knocking to begin softly, rising to a crescendo. 


1836. Berkeley, David S. “On the Desentimentalizing Antony,” pp. 
138-142. Shakespeare’s departures from the Antony of Plutarch give us 
an ambiguous but unsentimentalized Antony, one “whose attitude toward 
Cleopatra is one of love-hate’; what he intended toward her cannot be 
discovered. 


1837. Levin, Richard. “Anatomical Geography in ‘The Tempest,’ IV. i. 
235-38,” pp. 142-146. Steevens’s suggestion in his second edition of 
Shakespeare (1778) about the meaning of these lines (about a jerkin’s 
being under the line and losing its hair thereby) has been surprisingly 
neglected by later critics and editors. He read the passage as a jesting 
allusion to baldness resulting from syphilis, the “line” being the waist— 
something the Elizabethan audience would have understood at once. 
Steevens was right. 


1838. Hunter, G. K. “The Spoken Dirge in Kyd, Marston and Shake- 
speare, a Background to ‘Cymbeline, ” pp. 146-147. The existence of 
spoken (rather than sung) dirges in The Spanish Tragedy and Antonio’s 
Revenge as well as in Cym. argues for the existence of a theatrical con- 
vention. This interpretation disposes of the argument that the dirge in 
Cym. was spoken g Shakespeare’s company at the time had no 
singers of the right age or their voices were changing. 


1839. Lees, F. N. “ “Dido, Queen of Carthage’ and “The Tempest, ” 
pp. 147-149. Marlowe’s Dido, as well as Virgil’s Aeneid, may have in- 
fluenced Temp., and Dido actually “may have provided some of the 
nearer links in the chain of association.” Parallels of action and/or 
phrase between the two plays include the safe landing of Alonso and his 
company on the island in Il. i of Temp. and the entrance of Aeneas after 
his landing in Act II of Dido; the “insubstantial pageant” speech of Pros- 
pero in Act IV and Aeneas’s remarks about Troy, seeing it depicted on 
the walls of Juno’s temple at Carthage, and others. 


1840. Berry, Herbert. “Some Notes about Hugh Holland,” pp. 149- 
150. New findings about this contributor of a commendatory sonnet to 
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the First Folio include the follcwing: a Catholic most of his life, Holland 
discharged himself from recusancy by submitting to the Church of 
England in 1626; he died on or about July 18, 1633, apparently after a 
long illness; he seems to have had a sense of humor but used it grace- 
lessly and inefficiently; after years of contention about a freehold to 
which he thought himself entitled, he agreed with his opponent to have 
the matter adjudicated: the two umpires ordered that Holland buy the 
freehold, specifying the sum end mode of payment, but when Holland 
died, the debt had not yet been fully discharged, though the time ap- 
pointed for this was five years past. 

—John S. Phillipson 


NUOVA ANTOLOGIA, No. 1959, March 1964. 


1841. Lombardi, Olga. “Il Romanzo italiano dallo spetimentalismo 
all’informale,” pp. 345-354. About 1930 the impact of American writers 
like Gertrude Stein, Scott Fitzgerald, Sherwood Anderson, John Stein- 
beck, Ernest Hemingway, and Erskine Caldwell was felt in Italy through 
their translators Cesare Pavese and Elio Vittorini. (In Italian) 

—John Van Eerde 


PAPERS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
LVUI:1, First Quarter 1964. 


1842, Fleeman, J. D. “William Somervile’s The Chace, 1735,” pp. 1-7. 
The rich supply of informatior in the folio ledger (1730-1739) of Wil- 
liam Bowyer, now at the Grolier Club, may be illustrated by examining 
the entries for Somervile’s poem. These include the name of the compost- 
tor, the dates (April 5-May 3, 1735) and order of composition of various 
sheets, the size of the edition (750 copies the names of the men 
assigned to each press, and the record of sheets printed on each press. 
Since the record of presswork is identical with the printed press figures, 
the ledger provides information that could not be obtained by usual biblio- 
graphical methods. 


1843. Mobley, Lawrence E. “Mark Twain and the Golden Era,” pp. 
8-23. Sixty items by Twain appeared in the Golden Era before April 17, 
1868 (ten of them previously unrecorded); earlier bibliographies of the 
Era work have been somewhat misleading in not distinguishing items 
reprinted from other journals. Actually only four of these pieces were 
written directly for the Era, and there is no evidence that Twain ever 
worked “on a regular or permanent basis” for the Era. [The 60 items 
are listed, and eight are reprinted for the first time.]} 


1844. Margolies, Alan. “The Editing and Publication of The Journal 
of Madam Knight,” pp. 25-32. First edited in 1825 by Theodore Dwight, 
the Journal was later edited by William R. Deane (1858) and William 
Law Learned (1865), both of whom wished to prove its authenticity; 
editions after 1865 do not add new information. Since most of the 
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original Ms was destroyed in 1846, it is now impossible to determine the 
accuracy of Dwight’s text, but his own description of his editorial method 
suggests that his 1825 edition may be regarded as “fairly accurate.” 


1845. Bruccoli, Matthew J. “States of Fanshawe,” p. 32. Two press 
variants have been found in the first edition (1828: from-rom (p. 33, 
line 19) and has-ha (p. 52, line 34). Since these may occur in any com- 
oe there may be- four states, though only two have thus far been 
ocated. 


1846. Roberts, William. “The Rogers Editions of Sir Robert Aytoun,” — 


pp. 32-34. Charles Roberts’s first edition of Aytoun’s poems appeared 
in 1844; in 1871 Roberts Pp a much more reliable edition, which 
was reprinted privately with few alterations in 1872; in 1875 the Royal 
Historical Society reissued the work with large deletions. Citations of 
Aytoun’s work should therefore make clear which edition is being re- 
aE to; the 1872 “should be considered the preferred basis for reference 
to date.” 


1847. Bruccoli, Matthew J. “Ring Lardner’s First Book,” pp. 34-35. 
Lardner’s name appeared on the title page of Zanzibar, a comic opera 
published in Niles, Michigan, in 1903 2 Fred D. Cook for an amateur 
minstrel group. [Collation and description given.] 


1848. Bryer, Jackson R. “Thornton Wilder and the Reviewers,” pp. 35- 
49. Although critical interest in Wilder is increasing, there has previously 
been no systematic list of reviews of his works; the present list cites more 
than 400 reviews of Wilder’s novels, plays in book form, and plays in 
performance. 

—G. Thomas Tanselle 


PARTISAN REVIEW, XXXI:1, Winter 1964. 


1849. Goodheart, Eugene. “Lawrence and Christ,” pp. 42-59. Despite 
Lawrence’s attraction to the figure of Jesus, “the essential animus of his 
work is averse to Christianity.” Lawrence and his heroes are committed to 
“the greater life of the body,” the Christian to transcendence of self. His 
visionaries (artists, heroes, saints) are committed to “otherness,” but 
Lawrence refuses to tolerate an opposition between the visionary and the 
ethical, or social. “Like Christ, Lawrence enters the human community 
a stranger and an enemy, pea by a vision so subversive and danger- 
ous that he can be endured only if he modifies it in communicating it—or 
if he is misunderstood.” 

—Barbara A. Paulson 


POETRY, CIII:4, January 1964. 


1850. McRobbie, Kenneth. “Canadian Chronicle,” pp. 266-270. Canada’s 
poetry reflects national unrest, without attempting to guide. “The pre- 
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sent Canadian mood oscillates between a yearning for gratuitous violence, 
and creative discontinuity.” 


, CII{:6, March 1964. 


1851. Untermeyer, Louis. “Three Notable Collections,” pp. 382-386. 
The new collections of Mark Van Doren, Babette Deutsch, and Stanley 
Burnshaw refute the charge that modern poetry is trivial, flat and tone- 
less, and devoid of melody and nobility. 

—Hugh Pendexter III 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY CHRONICLE, XXIII:2, 
Winter 1962. 


1852. Hamilton, Sinclair. ‘“W-lliam North and the Blond Poetess,” pp. 
41-53. On November 14, 1854, William North, prolific English writer, 
was found dead of suicide in kis New York lodgings. Reduced to a net 
worth of 12 cents, he had, nevertheless, killed himself over a frustrated 
love for the beautiful and talented Genevieve Genevra Fairfield, authoress 
of a novel and several short stories, all highly Romantic. The deterrent 
to true love appears to have been Genevra’s domineering mother, Jane; 
the lovers both met tragic ends, North in suicide and Genevra in a 
mental institution. ue, 


1853. Colburn, William E.- “The Vizetelly Extracts,” pp. 54-59. The 
publisher most responsible for introducing Zola tc the English reader 
was Henry Vizetelly, who suffered trial, conviction, fines, and three 
months’ imprisonment in the cause. In 1888 he published a small volume, 
Extracts Principally from English Classics: showing that the k sup- 
pression of M. Zola’s novels would logically invoive the bowdlerizing 
of some of the greatest works in English Literature. The work contains 
essays in defense of Zola by Lang, James, and others, followed by selec- 
tions from Shakespeare to Swinburne in which reference is made to for- 
nication, whores, and related topics. The work is extremely rare and has 
an interesting bibJiographical history. ee 


—, ¥XIV:1, Autumn 1962, . 


1854. Ryskamp, Charles. “William Cowper and His Circle: A Study 
of the Hannay Collection,” pp. 3-26. The Princeton University Library 
has recently been given the Cowper collection formed by the late Pro- 
fessor Neilson Campbell Hannay over a 40-year period, the finest Cow- 
per collection in existence. While Cowper is widely recognized as a 
poet, he was also an epistolary genius, ranking at the top in the golden 
age of letter-writing in England. The principal part of the Hannay 
Collection consists of 400 letters by Cowper, the earliest and latest of 
which are herewith reproduced. The Collection also contains approxi- 
mately 325 books and more than 150 pamphlets. 
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1855. Ryskamp, Charles. “Blake's Drawing of Cowper’s Monument,” 
pp. 27-31. In the Hannay Collection of William Cowper is a sketch of 
the Cowper monument in the Church of East-Dereham which was once 
attributed to William Hayley but is now recognized as the work of 
William Blake. The sketch appears opposite page 188 of the fourth 
volume of William Upcott’s set of Cowper’s works. William Hayley 
was, however, the designer of the monument sketched by Blake, and 
the final design was agreed upon only after considerable controversy 
among Cowper’s relatives and friends. 


1856. Ryskamp, Charles. “A Letter and a Portrait of Dr. Johnson,” pp. 
32-35. Among the items in the Princeton Hannay Collection are an un- 
published letter and a very rare etching of Samuel Johnson. The letter 
is but one sentence long, and seems to have been sent to William Strahan, 
Johnson's publisher. The etching is by Mrs. Dawson Turner (née Mary 
Palgrave) and has an interesting history. 


1857. Ryskamp, Charles. “‘Epigrams I More Especially Delight In’: 
The Receipts for Pope’s Iiad,” pp. 36-38. Meese: Pope began trans- 
lating the Iad in 1712, and the last two volumes were not published 
until May 1720. The project was financed by Pope’s leaving with his 
friend Charles Jervas a number of signed receipts to be given subscribers 
upon payment of advanced fees. Several of these receipts signed by Pope 
are in the new Hannay Collection at Princeton. 


1858. Collins, Rowland L. ‘ “Tennyson’s Original Issue of Poems, Re- 
views, etc., 1842-1886’: A Compilation by Henry van Dyke,” pp. 39-50. 
Among the items in Henry van Dyke’s Tennyson Collection (now at 
Princeton) is a compilation of the first printed appearances of most of 
Tennyson's poems written at the height of his career, and many of the 
contemporary reviews. [A check-list of the contents of this compilation 
is offered herewith. } 


1859. Booth, Bradford A. “Author to Publisher: Anthony Trollope and 
William Isbister,” pp. 51-67. The Princeton University Library has re- 
cently acquired 48 letters written by Anthony Trollope to his publisher, 
William Isbister, between the years 1877 and 1882. Thirty of these 
letters are herewith published for the first time. 


, XXIV:2, Winter 1963. 


1860. Baker, Carlos. “Letters from Hemingway,” pp. 101-107. Prince- 
ton University has recently acquired a collection of some 300 letters ex- 
changed between Hemingway and General “Buck” Lanham over a period 
of the last 17 years of the author’s life. These letters average one a 
month and when published will exceed the length of any of Heming- 
way’s published works. Other collections of Hemingway letters have been 
secured from Henry Strater, friend of the author during the Paris years. i 
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1861. Cameron, W. J. “The Princeton Copies of Poems on Affairs of 
State, Vol. II, 1703,” pp. 121-127. The Augustan psriod was filled with 
satiric verse on public affairs, end Yale is undertaking the publication of 
Poems on Affairs of State in four octavo volumes. This work has a long 
bibliographic history; “in this article, it is proposed to concentrate upon 
the various editions, issues, and states of Volume II. . . in order to help 
librarians and cataloguers to identify copies in their collections.” 


, XXIV:3, Spring 2963. 


1862. Wolf, Edwin, 2nd. “The Bible in Transition,” pp. 155-167. A 
review of the long history of the English Bibles reveals that “an English 
translation of the Bible must be, as it has been now for five hundred 
years, a Bible in transition.” 


1863. Martin, John Rupert. “The Milton Portrait: Some Addenda,” 
pp. 168-173. Nothing is more puzzling in the Milton iconography than 
the disappearance of the so-called Onslow portraiz, a Milton likeness 
done when the poet was 21, and one that has just come to light again in 
the National Portrait Gallery, London. The paste. portrait of Milton 
now in the Princeton University Library was once the most treasured 
possession of the painter Jonathan Richardson (1665-1745). 


1864, Harrsen, Meta. “The Account Book of the Great Wardrobe of 
Edward IV, King of England, for the year 1478-1479,” pp. 174-177. 
Students of the War of the Rases and of Shakespeare will find the rare 
Book of the Great Wardrobe in the Princeton Library very valuable. 
Among other things, it reveals that despite the military conflicts, business 
went on more or less as usual for many classes of people in London in 
1478. 


, XXV:1, Autumn 1963. 


1864a. [This special issue of The Princeton University Library Chronicle 
is devoted to seven Princeton poets of the post-World War II era, each of 
whom was asked to submit one work representative of his best. Each poem 
is printed, followed by a critical and biographical article written by a dis- 
tinguished critic. A checklist of the works of each poet is also furnished. 
The poets, the representative poems, and the commentators are: Louis 
Coxe, “Keys,” E. D. H. Johnson; George Garrett, “Salome,” James B. 
Meriweather; Theodore Holmes, “Life in Eternity,’ R. P. Blackmur; Gal- 
way Kinnell, “Nightfall of the Real,” Sherman Hawkins; William Mere- 
dith, “Orpheus,” Richard M. Ludwig; W. S. Merwin, “The Animals,” 
Thomas P. Roche, Jr.; and Bink Noll, “At Ravenna,” A. Robert Towers, 


Je} . 
—George T. Watkins, HI 


RAMPARTS, II:4, Winter 1964. 


1865, Fiedler, Leslie A. “Death of the Novel,” pp. 2-14. Bohemias 
threaten writers’ independence more than universities do. The Generation 
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of the Sixties, fleeing the Cold War and the Great Prosperity, tries drugs 
and abnormal sexuality, and rationalizes with Allen Ginsberg’s theory 
of the “alteration of consciousness.” Ginsberg “invented?” William Bur- 
roughs and Jack Kerouac and, incidentally, the anti-novel, which explodes 
the product of both 18th-century self-conscious reason and the resurgent 
Popular Culture. ‘The rejection of literacy by the mass-audience and the 
betrayal of standards by the semi-artist” point to the end of the genre. 


1866. McDonnell, Thomas P. “Interview with Allen Tate,” pp. 33-41. 
Tate’s one novel, The Fathers, portrays individual power vs. social order, 
and decadent Southern Calvinism. The Fugitives’ Agrarianism was not 
programmatic. The modern American novelist is a romantic whose inno- 
cents are broken by society. Beat writers show the breakdown of existen- 
tialism—self-conscious art, not real experience. Despite C. P. Snow, we 
have only a Christian humanist culture, which scientists and all must 
assimilate. [Many brief comments on individual writers.} 


1867. Dick, Kay. “The Baron Corvo Legend,” pp. 77-84. Frederick 
Rolfe (1860-1913), dismissed from two seminaries, remained obsessive- 
ly convinced of his priestly vocation. His Chronicles of the Borgias and 
Hadrian the Seventh illustrate his “strange idiom” and “subdued violence.” 
His autobiographical last novel, The Desire and Pursuit of the Whole, 
covers his Venetian sojourn, and attacks friends and benefactors. A. J. A. 
Symons’s biography, A Quest for Corvo (1934), launched the legend of 
his unconventional if not depraved career, which Cecil Woolf’s forth: 
coming definitive study should clarify. 

—Mother Mary Anthony 


REVIEW, No. 10, January 1964. 


1868. Tomlinson, Charles. “Black Mountain as Focus,” pp. 4-5. The 
Black Mountain poets—those who found their voices in and from the 
pages of The Black Mountain Review—transmit what is viable in the 
post-Pound, post-Williams era. Charles Olson, Louis Zukofsky, Robert 
Duncan, Robert Creeley, Paul Blackburn, Denise Levertov, Irving Lay- 
ton, Allen Ginsberg, Gary Snyder, Ed Dorn, Gael Turnbull, and Jona- 
than Williams continue the line of William Carlos Williams. 


1869. “Robert Creeley in Conversation with Charles Tomlinson,” pp. 
24-35. Ezra Pound kept the Black Mountain poets away from New 
Criticism and “a too conscious fuddling of symbolism.” In the 20’s and 
30’s the Ransom-Tate tradition in American poetry obscured the tradition 
followed by Louis Zukofsky, George Oppen, H. D., and William Carlos 
Williams. Zukofsky’s work is one continuous poem, his life. Charles 
Olson’s verse reflects Williams’s insistence on the line, Pound’s vari- 
ability of presence in a total social organism.” Pound, Olson, Zukofsky, 
and Creeley “think in terms of contemporary realities, instead of being 
awfully-old-Southern-gentlemen” like the Ransom-Tate group. Eliot is 
no longer a useful influence. Walt Whitman is. 
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1870. Duncan, Robert. “Notes on Poetics: Regarding Olson’s ‘Maxi- 
mus, ” pp. 36-42. Foreshadowings or “‘forelightenings’” of Charles Ol- 
son’s “Maximus” are found in the Emersonian and Deweyan “aesthetics 
of energy.” The energy in a work of art is not merely referred to but 
is embodied, is muscular as well as visual. The poetic measure, then, is 
a “muscular realization of language,” a discharge of energy timed to the 
rhythms of the heart, the action of the hand, the eye, the foot. Viewed 
from this aesthetic stance, Olson’s “Maximus” ‘measures up.” 

—James W. Tuttleton 


REVIEW OF ENGLISH STUDIES, XV:57, Februery 1964. 


1871. Murphy, James J. “A New Look at Chaucer and the Rhetoricians,” 
pp. 1-20. Evidence does not support the propositions that John M. Manly 
set forth in Chaucer and the Rhetoricians. The rhetorical tradition in 
14th-century England was not as extensive as some assume. Grammatical 
texts, which were much more numerous than rhetorical texts, offered likely 
sources for rhetorical matters. Chaucer’s references to rhetorical terms 
and his remarks on style indicate that his concept of rhetoric was very 
general. His reference in the Naz’s Priests Tale to Vinsauf’s Poetria 
Nova can be attributed to his reading of Trivets Annales. 


1872. Edwards, Philip. “The Sources of Massinger’s The Bondman,” 
pp. 21-26. Philip Massinger derived the central plot of The Bondman: 
An Ancient Story from one of the elder Seneca’s controversiae, Diodorus 
Siculus’s account (Book XXXIV) of the Servile Wars in Sicily of 135- 
132 B. C. suggested place and cause for the slaves’ rebellion, besides 
providing new characters and substantiating the validity of the old ones. 
Plutarch offered a fuller picture of Timoleon, while the departure and 
return of the leading men came from Justin. Refereaces to contemporary 
politics are negligible. 


1873. Lonsdale, Roger. “Dr. Burney and The Monthly. Review,” pp. 27- 
37. Dr. Burney frequently paid deserving compliments to friends like 
John Armstrong, Christopher Smart, Mrs. Thrale-Piozzi, and William 
Seward. He occasionally reviewed the works of friends recently dead, 
and was extremely loyal to, yet critical of, Samuel Johnson. Though he 
felt modern music and literature were over-sophisticated, he opposed a 
return to “primitive artlessness.”’ William Wordsworth probably devoted 
a a of the 1800 Preface to refute Burney’s review of the Lyrical 
Ballads. 


1874. Salle, J.-C. “Hazlitt the Associationist,” pp. 38-51. The concept 
of a web of relations between the mind and nature ts central to Hazlitt’s 
thought, explaining “the way in which reality . . . appears to the per- 
ceiving mind.” Deriving from associationist philosophers, it is not 
evidence of pantheism, as some critics have supposed, but is psychological 
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and aesthetic in character. It is central to Hazlitt’s theory of the imagina- 
tion. 


1875. Buxton, John. “A Note on Paradise Lost, X. 71-79,” pp. 52-53. 
Them in l. 79 refers not to Justice and Mercie, but refers, with thir in L 
76, to these thy transgressors in l, 72. The “verb illustrate . . . means ‘to 
make illustre’ in the sense proposed by Tasso” in his Discorsi del Poema 
Eroico, 


1876. Ricks, Christopher. ‘“Tennyson’s ‘Hail, Briton!’ and ‘Tithon’: 
Some Corrections,” pp. 53-55. [This article gives textual corrections to 
the two Tennyson poems published by Miss M. J. Donahue (1949) from 
the Heath Commonplace Book (1832-4) in the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge. } 

—Lewis B. Horne 


ROMANCE NOTES, III:1, Autumn 1961. 


1877. Rose, Marilyn Gaddis. “Lamb’s Role in Greens Card Table 
Scenes,” pp. 6-8. Julian Green’s three articles on Charles Lamb, whose 
father insisted on nightly cribbage, suggests a literary source for two 
novels (Adrienne Mesurat and L'Ennemi) whose heroines’ enforced card 
playing is relieved only by death. 


, IV:2, Spring 1963. 


1878. Friedman, Melvin J. “A Note on Leibniz and Samuel Beckett,” 
pp. 93-96. Many critics [cited] have recognized Beckett’s indebtedness 


to Descartes, but his complementary characters reflect Leibniz’s monad, | 
“an ideal unity resulting from the perfect coherence of body and soul— | 


to the point where each loses identity.” This is especially evident in 
Molloy, whose “agents” and “messengers” are directed by a counterpart 
of Leibniz’s deity as “architect and monarch.” 

, V:1, Autumn 1963. 
1879. Lombard, C. M. “Whittier as Critic and Translator of Lamartine,” 


pp. 23-27. John Greenleaf Whittier admired Lamartine as abolitionist | 


and statesman as well as writer, praising his Histoire des Girondins, and 
rather freely translating his lyrics to “sound like a stern Calvinist.” 


1880. Brown, Dolores. “A Shell from the Sea: A Point of Departure 
for Two Poets, Oliver Wendell Holmes and Jose-Maria de Herédia,” pp. 
28-31. Holmes’s “Chambered Nautilus” (about 1857) and de Herédia’s 
“La Conque” (1866) both used a shell, Holmes with “extraverted exuber- 
ance” as a symbol of individual progress and new life, de Herédia as 
analogue for his tormented, imprisoned state. 


1881. Snow, Sinclair. “The Similarity of Poe’s ‘Eleonora’ to Bernardin 
de Saint-Pierre’s Paul et Virginie,” pp. 40-44. Details of setting (isolat- 
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ed valley with river and palms) and plot (idyllic childhood association 
becoming adult love, death of the girl, reunion in a new state) are 
strikingly similar. Poe quotes St. Pierre’s Studies of Nature and could 
have read Paul and Virginia in the same translated series. 
—Mother Mary Anthon 


SATURDAY REVIEW, XLVI, December 21, 1963. 


1882. Parmenter, Ross. “Aldous Huxley: Style Was the Man,” pp. 12- 
13. After his religious experience, Huxley’s once brilliant style became 
turgid and dull. It later improved somewhat, but never again achieved 
its early excellence. 


, XLVII, January 25, 1964. 


1883. Spender, Stephen. “How Much Should A Biographer Tell?” 
pp. 16-19. The lives of the dead should be treated with complete candor, 
ut living writers (whose private affairs ought not to be answerable to 
public standards) should have their privacy protected from researchers. 


1884. Cowley, Malcolm. “A Ghost Story of the Jazz Age. Reminiscences 
of Twenty-Four Hours with F. Scott Fitzgerald,’ pp. 20-21. Cowley’s 
visit with the aging Fitzgeralds in May 1933 at their empty, echoing 
house at La Paix seemed to him the setting for a ghost story of the Jazz 
Age. 


, XLVII, February 8, 1964. 


1885. Baldwin, James [a], and Joseph Wood Krutch {b}. “The Creative 
Dilemma,” pp. 14-17, 58. [a] The artist’s responsibility is to question 
the assumptions taken for granted by his society and to reveal to society the 
truth about itself. [b]} Somehow the artist, who is now alienated from 
society, and society, which fails to appreciate the artist, must be brought 


together. 
—W. J. Stuckey 


‘SHAKESPEARE JAHRBUCH, C, 1964. 


1886. Stamm, Rudolf. “Rudolf Alexander Schréder als Shakespeare- 
Übersetzer,” pp. 11-32. Schréder’s translations of Twel., Troil., and Oth. 
are more perfectly close to the originals than Schlegel’s famous transla- 
tions. (In German) 


1887. Fricker, Robert. “Hundert Jahre Shakespeare-Jahrbuch,” pp. 33- 
67. One hundred volumes of the Shakespeare Jahrbuch, the oldest 
Shakespeare periodical still running, prove Shakespeare’s undiminished 
impact on German literary life. Many articles in the earlier volumes may 
seem dated, but there are still some [discussed here} whose methods and 
results are landmarks in Shakespeare criticism, unsurpassed even today. 
(In German) 
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1888. Heuer, Hermann. ‘‘ ‘Unset’ Shakespeare” (rev.-art., A. L. Rowse, 
Shakespeare, a Biography, London, 1963), pp. 68-82. Shakespeare was 
an Englishman, but now he belongs to the whole world. Patriotic claims 
like those made in Rowse’s book won’t do any more. (In German) 


1889. Madariaga, Salvadore de. “The Impact of Shakespeare,” pp. 83- 
91. Ham. is nature pure and simple, free from literary, religious, and 
social prepossessions. In Amt. Shakespeare “out-shakespeares Shake- 
speare” in his drunkenness with his own poetry. Oth. is perhaps the 
best of his plays considered as a play. The Sonnets have a monotonous 
and unmusical structure; they are dated, artificial, and inspired by a re- 
pugnant homosexual Jove. Generally, Shakespeare possessed “that per- 
fect marriage of freedom and necessity which is the supreme achievement 
of art.” He was above all a poet and only “in a secondary way a drama- 
tist.” 


1890. Hilpert, Heinz. “Shakespeare und der Schauspieler,” pp. 92-95. 
Almost all of Shakespeare’s characters contain a demonic element which 
makes great demands on the actor. On the other hand these characters 
are so full of inexhaustible human substance that perhaps no actor will 
ever be bad enough to destroy it. A Shakespearian actor should never 
calculate his acting. He will succeed only when he experiences the poetic 
power of the text and the immediacy of his own feelings. (In German) 


1891. Bremer, Claus. “Shakespeare und die Avantgarde von 1964,” pp. 
96-108. Modern theater producers of Mach. should adhere to the follow- 
ing principles: do not take anything for granted; avoid extended refer- 
ences (i.e., every scene should be self-contained since it is the action itself 
and not its conclusion which is interesting); strive for expressions within 
everybody’s understanding (this will mean extensive cutting and rewrit- 
ing); do not make statements; do not force the audience into a certain 
attitude; do not use formulas, fixed notions, and similies in the production 
(e.g., Banquo’s ghost should be real, not imaginary); express yourself 
with the help of the material in the text; do not invent anything new; give 
subject-matter priority over form; present only one perspective at any given 
time; and do not subordinate any one expression to any other. (In 
German) 


1892. Sutermeister, Heinrich. “Gedanken zu Shakespeares Bedeutung 
fiir die Geschichte des Musiktheaters,” pp. 109-116. Shakespeare's sig- 
nificance to the modern opera rests on the “great images” he provides. 
Verdi was the first to write operas on some of Shakespeare’s dramas 
without falsifying the spirit of the original. [Sutermeister then explains 
his method Be composing two operas on Rom. and Temp.} (In German) 


1893. Orff, Carl. “Musik zum Sommernachtstraum. Ein Bericht,” pp. 
117-134, Mendelssohn’s music for Mid. introduced elements alien to the 
spirit of the original by making too much of an opera of it. Orff tried 
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in five different versions’ [described here} to avoid the operatic element. 
The fifth version (first produced in Darmstadt, Germany, in 1952) at- 
tempts a kind of music whick is inspired by the text, and not a con- 
comitant to the text. Meanwhile Orff has written a sixth version, to be 
played in Stuttgart in 1964. (In German; facsimile reprint of one page of 
notes from Orff’s sixth version is included.) 


1894, Clemen, Wolfgang. “Wo stehen wir in der Shakespeare-For- 
schung?” pp. 135-148. Shakespeare criticism began with comprehensive 
BE E SA since then it has developed more and more towards special- 
ized studies of isolated features of the work. Today an integration of the 
specialized studies and a bibliography with precise, up-to-date summaries 
of Shakespeare studies are neeced. But there is still room for specialized 
studies dealing with vocabulary, syntax, grammar, use of language in dif- 
ferent dramatic contexts, dramatic technique, interdependence of 
theatrical and poetic elements, over-all interpretations of single plays, 
and Shakespeare’s place in the dramatic activity of his time with the aim 
of obtaining criteria for a comparative evaluation of his and other play- 
wrights’ works. (In German) 


1895. Bonjour, Adrien. “The Test of Poetry,” pp. 149-158. In Ham. 
“poetry ultimately determines pur reaction to Claucius’s speeches.” His 
first speech contains “such an avalanche of oxymoronic conceits’’ and. so 
perfect a balance between grief and joy that its effect is unpleasant. His 
“Consolation of Philosophy” is equally telling and does not show the 
barest human sympathy for Hamlet. The imagery in the prayer-scene 
reveals, however, “that he has not been stripped of every trace of human 
feeling.” . 


1896. Ingram, R. W. “Hamlet, Othello, and King Lear: Music and 
Tragedy,” pp. 159-172. Music as actually played on the stage (e.g. 
Claudius’s flourishes) and referred to in the imagery of the text helps to 
establish the dichotomy of appearance and reality in Ham. In Oth. music 
marks the gap between intenticn and result by being never quite in tune. 
The traditional meaning of music as being “the immediately intelligible 
aural symbol of order” is relevant in Lear. In all three plays music “‘is 
made an aural definition of some of the major implications of the tragic 
theme.” 


1897.- Oppel, Horst. “Vom gerechten und ungerechten Zorn tragischer 
Gestalten Shakespeares,” pp. 173-190, Shakespeare’s raging heroes often 
transgress the borders of justice. As a consequence they have to suffer. 
But in their passions they also experience the mystery of life and the 
nearness of the gods, whether these are silent (Timon), or repair the 
disturbed harmony without the hero's knowledge (Leontes), or reveal 
themselves miraculously (Gloucester, Lear), or replace the finite with the 
infinite in the hero’s experience of death (Hamlet, Othello). (In 
German) 
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1898. Straumann, Heinrich. “Der redliche Mensch: Horatio-Kent- 
Pisanio,” pp.’ 191-208. Shakespeare’s truly honest characters (Horatio in 
Ham., Kent in Lear, and Pisanio in Cym.) are differently shaped and 
have different tasks to perform. Basically, however, they serve the same 
purpose: they represent the unchanging ideals of humanity as a chaotic 
world breaks down or as one order of the world changes into another. 
(In German) 


1899. Leisi, Ernst. “Zur Bestimmung Shakespearescher Wortbedeutun- 
gen,” pp. 209-226. A successful interpretation depends on a right under- 
standing of the meaning of the words in the text. With Meas. as an 
example, the meaning of Shakespeare’s words may be found as follows: 
(1) Meaning is a function of the usage made of a specific word. This 
concept involves a study of all occurrences of the word in Shakespeare. 
(2) There may be differences between the occasional meaning (the use 
in a specific context) and the usual meaning (throughout the works). 
The usual meaning should be fixed before attempting the occasional one. 
(3) “Elizabethan” meaning does not always fit Shakespeare's meaning. 
(4) Rhetorical figures in the text, such as an antithesis, may define the 
meaning of a word, when the meaning of a corresponding word is given. 
‘(5) The semantic history of a word as shown in OED is also relevant. 
Close adherence to these principles could improve the Arden, Cambridge, 
and Yale editions of Shakopee: works. (In German) 


1900. de Hostos, Eugenio Maria. “Hamlet” [Extract from Obras Com- 
pletas, XI, Habana, 1939},” pp. 227-231. In his tragedies Shakespeare 
has created many superfluous characters who are nevertheless individ- 
ual human beings. Polonius is one of these. He is more complex 
than Rosencrantz and Guildenstern but still real. The fact that he has a 
good character and might have lived up to it makes him interesting, ridic- 
ulous, and noble at the same time: his flattering is honest. (In German, 
translated from Spanish) 


1901. Brinkmann, Karl. “Bithnenbericht 1963,” pp. 232-247. [A 
detailed report of Shakespeare productions in German theaters in 1963.] 
(In German) 


1902. Benz-Burger, Lydia. “Shakespeare auf den Schweizer Bühnen 
1962/63,” pp. 248-252. [A detailed report of Shakespeare productions 
in Switzerland in 1962/63.} (In German) 


1903. “Der Shakespeare-Zyklus 1960 (Sonderveréffentlichung des Na- 
tionaltheaters Budapest) ,” pp. 253-255. [This is a German summary of 
a Hungarian report on Shakespeare’s importance for, and the history of 
Shakespeare productions in, the Budapest theaters, with quotations from 
Sandor Petöfi, who thought Shakespeare to be “one half of Creation.” } 


1904. Germer, Rudolph. “Zeitscriftenschau. Sammelbericht über in- und 
ausländische Zeitschriftenliteratur,” pp. 256-310. [This survey of Shake- 
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speare criticism in periodicals in 1961-1962 is arranged in (I) studies of 
single works, (II) studies of the whole works, (III) biographical studies, 
(IV) studies of Shakespeare’s time, and (V) studies oF Shakespeare 
criticism.] (In German) 


1905. Heuer, Hermann. “Biicherschau. Sammelbericht über in- und 
auslindisches Schrifttum,” pp. 311-331. [This review-article treats 12 
publications under the aie (1) bibliography and textual criticism, 
(IT) stage and music, (III) monographs, (IV) studies of single works, 
and (V) translation.} (In German) 


1906. Kindervater, Josfef} Wilh[elm}. “Shakespeare-Bibliographie fiir 
1963 mit Nachtrégen aus früheren Jahren,” pp. 349-406. [A Shake- 
speare bibliography for 1963 azranged in (1) bibliographies and periodi- 
cals, (II) editions of two and more works, (III) extracts from the works, 
anthologies, quotations, (IV) s:ngle editions and respective criticism, (V) 


' general criticism, and (VI) index.} 


1907. Rohde, Marianne. ‘“‘Gesamtverzeichnis ftir die Bände 1-99 des 
Shakespeare-Jahrbuchs,” pp. 1-158. This general index for vols. I to 
XCIX (issued together with vol. C, but bound separately) is arranged in 
(1) bibliographies, (II) editions, anthologies, and translations, (II) 
questions of textual criticism, authorship and authenticity, (IV) sources and 
influences, (V) biography, (VI) Shakespeare and the stage, (VII) back- 
ground studies, (VIII) Shakespeare’s contemporaries and their works, 
(IX) criticism, CX) language, verse, and structure, (XI) history of 
Shakespeare criticism, (XII) history of the Deutsche Shakespeare-Gesell- 
schaft, (XII) obituaries, (XIV) author index, and (XV) book-reviews. 

—K. P. Jochum 


SHAKESPEARE QUARTERLY, XIV:3, Summer 1963. 


1908. Brooks, Harold F. “Shakespeare and The Goxernour, Bk. II, ch. 
xiii. Parallels with Richard II and the More Addition,” pp. 195-199. The 
chapter on Ingratitude in Sir Thomas Elyot’s The Gouernour may have 

rovided a hint for the groom’s account of the “defection” of Roan Bar- 
fay and for Richard’s moralizing on it. There is one verbal echo: 
“dress’d” and “dresseth.” Ancther parallel with the same chapter is line 
121 in the Hand D. Addition of Sir Thomas More. The line, “Leade the 
mafies} of law in liom” may echo Elyot’s reference to a lion “beinge 
ladde in a small lyam.” 


1909. Hamilton, A. C. “Titus Andronicus: The Form of Shakespearian 
Tragedy,” pp. 201-213. Tit. is the archetype of the later tragedies. Like 
them, it presents a “vision of Zallen nature” brought about by the hero's 
violation of the laws of family, society, and heaven. The play's pattern 
was provided by Ovid’s account of the overthrow of Saturn, when Astraea, 
the goddess of Justice, left the earth. With justice gone, symbolized in 
the play by inversions of ritual, the play’s cycle of revenge begins. The 
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dark forest and the pit in the forest represent in “inverted pastoral terms” 
a descent into hell. The rape of Lavinia corresponds to Pluto’s abduction 
of Persephone and Lavinia’s torn body to the fallen world. Order is 
restored with the promise of Lucius to “heal Rome’s harms.” 


1910. Forker, Charles R. “Shakespeare's Theatrical Symbolism and Its 
Function in Hamlet,” pp. 215-229. Theatrical symbolism in a play calls 
attention to the play as a play. Such symbolism is appropriate for tragedy, 
since it suggests one of the central paradoxes of tragedy, the relationship 
between seeming and truth. The theater becomes the “symbol of inner 
truth.” Just as “The Murder of Gonzago” becomes truth for Hamlet and 
Claudius, so Ham. reveals truth to us. The actor as symbol may conceal 
truth (Claudius) or reveal it (the antic disposition, the visiting players). 
The complexity of the symbol is realized in Hamlet who, like all men, 
must live in the short time allotted “in the divided worlds of good and 
evil, of fact and fiction . . . of spectator and performer.” 


1911. Steadman, John M. “Falstaff as Actaeon: A Dramatic Emblem,” 
pp. 231-244. Falstaff’s final disguise and his last ordeal in the forest of 
Windsor in Wives bear a closer resemblance to the treatment of Actaeon in 
Renaissance emblem literature than to the treatment in Ovid. Iconographi- 
cal representations showed Actaeon with a stag’s head, a human body, and 
hunter’s clothing and saw in the myth the effects of lust. The fairies’ 
song and Falstaff’s jesting remarks on love turning men into beasts sug- 
gest that lust was the motif Shakespeare wished to emphasize. The play's 
two earlier transformations (the basket episode and the disguise as a 
woman) are comic counterparts of Virgil and Hercules, two even more 
famous examples of lust. The method of these three episodes in this 
drama of “bourgeois realism” is “mythological symbolism.” 


1912. Ungerer, Gustav. “Two Items of Spanish Pronunciation in Love's 
Labour's Lost,” pp. 245-251. The spellings “Armatho” and “Chirrah” 
(“th” for “d” and “ch” for “'s’) are deliberate imitations of Spanish 
speech and the first instances of their kind in Elizabethan drama. The 
latter word is an obvious mispronunciation of the English word “Sirrah” 
by a Spaniard. Shakespeare’s knowledge of this linguistic phenomenon 
may have been acquired from some bilingual primers that came out two 
years after the defeat of the Armada or from a numbet of works on 
orthography and pronunciation, printed in the 1560’s, which refer in 
passing to Spanish pronunciation. 


1913. Prosser, Eleanor. “Colly Cibber at San Diego,” pp. 253-261. A 
San Diego production of 2 H. IV. in which speeches were cut and shifted 
and new lines and scenes added proved more “in line with Shakespeare’s 
intention” than one at Ashland that was faithful to the text. The revision 
provided the background information which a modern audience must have 
to understand the action and the development of the play’s themes. The 
importance of Hal and Falstaff was conveyed by opening the play with 
them, using material from the last part of 1 H. IV. ‘The revision erred 
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in allowing Hal to engage in buffoonery after the audience had seen the 
sick King. A wise reviser will never rewrite, or add to, the comic scenes 
and will draw upon Shakespeare’s own words for any additions to the 
dialogue. 


1914, Mann, Isabel Roome. ‘“The Royal Gala of 1830,” pp. 263-266. 
The most important Shakespearean celebration in Stratford-upon-Avon 
between the Garrick Jubilee of 1769 and the Tercentenary of 1864 is the 
Royal Gala of 1830. It is the first birthday festival to include perfor- 
mances of Shakespeare’s plays. The main performer on the occasion was 
the young Charles Kean. 


1915. Karr, Judith M. “The Pleas in Titus Andronicus,” pp. 278-279. 
The pattern formed by the six pleas in Tit. not only helps give the play 
unity but provides a source of irony as the positions of Roman and Goth 
are reversed. 


1916. Freedman, Morris. “Milton’s ‘On Shakespeare’ and Henry Lawes,” 
pp. 279-281. It was through Henry Lawes, a friend both of Milton and of 
the publishers of the Second Folio, that Milton’s “On Shakespeare” came 
to be included among the prefatory poems. 


1917. Hapgood, Robert. “Three Eras in Richard II,” Pp: 281-283. Three 
eras are distinguished in R. I: that of Edward III (Medieval) when there 
was harmony between ceremcny and action; that of Richard H (Late 
Medieval) when the old order is in the process of decay; and that of 
Henry IV (Renaissance) when power comes to depend on the ability to 
manage public opinion. 


1918. Maxwell, J. C. “Richard II, I. iii. 294-295,” p. 283. In SO, XIV, 
(1963), 89-90, Arthur Freemen cites Nevill Coghill for the parallel with 
the Wife of Bath’s Tale. It was earlier noted (1896-7) by Gregor 


Sarrazin. —Albert Gilman 


SOUTH ATLANTIC QUARTERLY, LXII:4, Autumn 1963. © 


1919. Jones, Madison. “The Novels of Robert Penn Warren,” pp. 488- 
498. The principal theme in Warren’s novels is the failure of modern 
man to achieve a full identity: the harmonious integration of the private 
self and society. Warren is thus a “philosophical novelist,” an admirable 
thing in itself but dangerous, insofar as the philosophy may sometimes 
subsume art. Thus, though Warren is certainly a good novelist, he 
sometimes fails, due to his desire to “put into fiction the fulness of the 
picture as he sees it,” even at the expense of doing violence to aesthetic 
form. 


1920. Rosenthal, M. L. “Robert Penn Warren’s Poetry,” pp. 499-507. 
Though Warren’s poetry is uneven, there is little doubt that he shows 
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to best advantage in poetic narrative, especially when exposing. man’s 
viciousness. However, “the naked implications of this unhappy vision 
have been too drastic for him to let them stand by themselves,” and the 
result is that he has not been able to explore this theme fully, nor yet 
abandon it in favor of the kind of metaphysical speculation he indulges in 
most fruitfully in “Bearded Oaks.” 


1921. Hicks, John. “Exploration of Value: Warren’s Criticism,” pp. 
508-515. Warren reveals himself in his criticism as a New Humanist. 
He searches always for moral value, and insists upon an organic creative 
process, refusing to acknowledge any split between material and form. 
Fundamentally, he is concerned with the existential problem of aliena- 
tion and communion, and his aim is always to lead the reader through his 
criticism to the work itself. 


1922. Havard, William C. “The Burden of the Literary Mind: Some 
Meditations on Robert Penn Warren as Historian,” pp. 517-531. Warren 
is a novelist who accepts historical experience as Sfandemental to philo- 
sophical understanding as that understanding is unfolded through the 
creative imagination.” His main theme is that collective action leads in- 
evitably to failure, and this failure he demonstrates not only in his novels - 
but perhaps more significantly in his Legacy of the Civil War. 


1923. Bryant, Jerry H. “The Hopeful Stoicism of William Styron,” pp. 
539-550. Styron’s novels demonstrate the truth of Dr. Johnson’s remark 
that in this world there is much to be endured but little to be enjoyed, 
and the answer to “What must man endure?” is the thesis which informs 
all of his work. Although he dramatizes the despair at the loss of inno- 
cence, his novels are essentially optimistic, because he suggests, usually 
through such agents of stoicism as the Jew and the Negro, that “an un- 
sophisticated acceptance of the sorrowful burden of living is possible.” 


1924. Wiebe, Dallas E. “Wyndham Lewis and the Picaresque Novel,” 
pp. 587-596. Although Lewis never discussed the picaresque novel, and 
regarded his own writing as essentially satiric, the definition of the pica- 
resque novel provided by Allan Holaday’s introduction to The Life of 
Lazarillo de Tormes, puts Lewis’s writings in perspective. His heroes are 
not saints, and before they are annihilated they define the world rather 
E redeem it, so demonstrating the “absurdity and complete inhumanity 
of an era.” 


——_———, LXIII:1, Winter 1964. 


1925. Berman, Ronald. ‘Shakespearean Comedy and the Uses of Reason,” 
pp- 1-9. The Renaissance expressed considerable doubt as to the value of 
human reason, and Shakespeare’s comedies are primarily concerned with 
making a similar point. In L.L.L. and Shrew, for example, we are made 
aware of the necessity of subduing one’s sense of the reasonable in order 
to understand and coexist with the nature of things. 
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1926. Burger, Nash K. “A Story To Tell: Agee, Wolfe, Faulkner,” 
pp. 32-43. The reasons why good writing has flourished in the South since 
World War I may appear complex, but if we examine the literary careers 
of Agee, Wolfe, and Faulkner, it is clear that “the writer, particularly the 
Southern writer, if he is true to his material is a regional writer; he is a 
historical writer; he is a universal writer.” The Southerner has an ad- 
vantage over others because he has richer material to draw upon: in 
short, “a better story to tell.” 


1927. Knight, Douglas. “The Dramatic Center of Paradise Lost,” pp. 
44-59, Paradise Lost makes active use of its readers, notably in its 
“similes or variant cosmologies, such aspects of structure as its supposedly 
weak books, III, VI, XI, and XII, [and] such aspects of dramatic form 
as the development of Adam and Eve between Book V and Book X.” 
The reader is never sure where he is going, and is prompted to discover 
“the unknown in the midst of the known” by means of the mythic action. 
He must join the poet in a common human exploration of the world. 


1928. Drake, Robert. “Manners Anyone? Or Who Killed the Butler?” 
pp. 75-84. As revealed in typical dramas of the 18th century, the essence 
of the comedy of manners is the contrast between th2 sophisticated, aristo- 
cratic world and the pseudo-sophisticated, pseudo-aristocratic one. 
Though 20th-century social conditions may have obscured the distinction 
between two worlds, the fact that those who are “in” will continue to 
protect themselves from those who are “out,” by holding up their pre- 
tensions to ridicule, it seems likely that the genre will continue to thrive 
because it is rooted in the nature of man himself. 


1929. Cooperman, Stanley. “Death and Cojones: Hemingway's A Fare- 
well to Arms,” pp. 85-92. Hemingway's work has been regarded as both 
romantic and virile, yet there is in his novels “an almost womanish fear 
of the full spectrum of potentialities within experience.” This fear is 
apparent in his dependence upon ritual, and the horror he expresses when 
ritualizing is impossible. Hence death in Hemingway is not existential 
confrontation. He is more concerned with the way one dies, “well” (as 
in the ritualistic bullring), or “badly” (as in war). The former is to be 
preferred because there man has maintained the initiative and exerted his 
manhood. 


1930. Moore, Rayburn S. “The Full Light of a Higher Criticism: Edel’s 
Biography and Other Recent Studies of Henry James,” pp. 104-114, Dur- 
ing the past 40 years James’s literary reputation has increased. He has 
been the subject of a number of good critical works [here enumerated], 
and now his definitive biography is being written. Unhappily, this book 
has its deficiencies, especially in relation to Edel’s treatment of the rela- 
tionship between James and Constance Woolson. 

—James Munro 
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SPECTATOR, No. 7082, March 20, 1964. 


1931. Hartley, L. P. “Jenkins at War” (sev.-art., Anthony Powell, The 
Valley of Bones), p. 383. In contemporary English fiction the comic 
spirit has no better exponent than Anthony Powell. But he is not solely 
concerned with the comic aspects of life. Previous novels have revealed 
his awareness of the softer and sadder sides of life; and The Valley of 
Bones not only shows such, but also shows that he has a progressively 
experiencing mind. 


, No. 7084, April 3, 1964. 


1932. Hough, Graham. “The Pre-Raphaelite Vestal” (rev.-art., Lona 
Mosk Packer, Christina Rossetti), p. 453. Mrs. Packer’s carefully docu- 
mented argument that Christina Rossetti loved “a spiritual and physical 
hilanderer” (named William Bell Scott) not only allows us to view her 
ove poetry as the natural product of the soil from which it grew, but 
also may bring readers to her poetry: “the most poignant and affecting 

love-poetry ever written by a woman in English.” 
—Robert Yackshaw 


STECHERT-HAFNER BOOK NEWS, XVIII:6, February 1964. 


1933. Marder, Louis. “Bibliographical Problems in Shakespearean Schol- 
atship,” pp. 69-71. An exhaustive Shakespeare collection today would 
contain at least 75,000 items. Until an electronic research center can be 
established, the scholar’s problem of surveying existing material and the 
librarian’s problem of providing adequate research facilities are almost 
insurmountable. — William Free 


THEATRE NOTEBOOK, XVIII:3, Spring 1964. 


1934. Langhans, Edward A. “Wren’s Restoration Playhouse,” pp. 91- 
100. Students of the Restoration theater may profit from looking closely 
at Christopher Wren’s drawing [reproduced, discussed and interpreted 
here} of a 17th-century playhouse, a preliminary design of the Druty 
Lane Theatre. (Illustrated) 


1935. Morley, Malcolm. “The First Strand Theatre,” pp., 100-102. 
William Leman Rede was one of the early directors and the principal 
playwright of the first Strand theater, the New Strand Subscription 
Theatre, which opened in 1832 and was closed in 1906 to be replaced by 
the Aldwych Underground Station. Rede’s contributions to the repertoire 
include Professionals Puzzled; or, Struggles at Starting, The Judgment of 
Paris, The Loves of the Devils, and The Loves of the Angels. 

—K. P. Jochum 


THOREAU SOCIETY BULLETIN, No. 86, Winter 1964. 


1936. Wheeler, Ruth Robinson. ‘Thoreau and Capital Punishment,” p. 
1. A document recently discovered in Concord bears Henry David 
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Thoreau’s signature near the top. Five other members of his family were 
also among the 400 citizens of Concord who signed what appears to have 
been a protest against capital punishment. The sentencing of Washing- 
ton Goode, a colored seaman, to be hanged was the immediate cause of 
the protest. 


1937. Harding, Walter. “Additions to the Thoreau Bibliography,” pp. 
2-3, 


1938. Williams, Paul O. “Thoreaw’s ‘It is no dream of mine? A New 
Proposal,” pp. 3-4. If the word “line” in the second verse of this poem 
is construed as “meridian” the poem suggests the “observable world as 
a function of the viewer's perceptions” and justifies the notion that a 
closeness to nature leads to a closeness to God. 


1939. Lownes, Albert E. “Arthur Fifield and Thoreau’s ‘Civil Disobedi- 
ence, ” p. 4, Arthur Fifield, London publisher, published “Civil Diso- 
bedience” in its first independent edition (1903). It is probable that 
this was the edition that brought Thoreau to the notice oe Tolstoy and 
Gandhi. 

—John McKiernan 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO QUARTERLY, XXXIII:1, October 
1963. 


1940. Traugott, John. “Swift's. Allegory: The Yahoo and the Man-of- 
Mode,” pp. 1-18. Jonathan Swift’s unromantic realism is the essential 
device of his allegory and the very stuff of his thought; his satire begins 
not with abstract formulas but with “the wholly unsuspected implica- 
tions of everyday life.” His evil is never conscious villainy but rather 
irrational, vicious self-love. His basic allegorical pattern is of a 
character trying to detach his identity from the crowd by modishness in 
ideas or manners and ending up as a Yahoo. His constant theme is that 
men can reduce themselves to mere allegories. The analogy between 
English society and that of the Yahoos is more than a rhetorical allegory: 
“it is a radical moralist’s vision of a reality indistinguishable from night- 
mare.” 


1941. Carroll, John. “Richardson on Pope and Swift,” pp. 19-29. As 
evidenced by his correspondence with Dr: George Cheyne between 
1733-1743, Samuel Richardson never decried satire as a genre in dis- 
cussing Pope and Swift but frequently óbjected to their methods and 
animosity. His denunciation of Pope was based on his belief that no 
great author should be dependent on the ideas and. techniques of others. 
He attacked Pope as a writer, not as a man; criticisms of Swift made no 
such distinction, though they were usually mitigated by a readiness to 
acknowledge Swifts genius. Richardson’s aversion to Pope and Swift 
was not a sentimental dislike of the exposure of human folly and evil, 
but he felt that neither writer “healed with morals what he hurt with 
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wit.” Richardson himself employed satire: “his inveterate moralizing 
was really an acknowledgement of a lack of faith in human nature.” 


1942. Packer, Lona Mosk. “Swinburne and Christina Rossetti: Atheist 
and Anglican,” pp. 30-42. There is no more curious friendship in 19th- 
century literary history than that of Algernon Swinburne and Christina 
Rossetti. Though they represent polar extremes in Victorian poetry, they 
shared a genuine admiration for one another that was both personal 
and professional. Though she decried his blasphemy and he was equally 
repelled by the religious fervor of her verse, their relationship was rein- 
forced, among other things, by their poetic devotion to infants, though 
her indulgence in “Babyolotry” was far more restrained. Several of their 
contemporaries suggested traces of Christina’s influences in Swinburne’s 
works, especially the Poems and Ballads of 1866. {The article includes 
several of their hitherto unpublished letters as well as details of their 
friendship. } 


1943. Rehak, Louise Rouse. “On the Use of Martyrs: Tennyson and 
Eliot on Thomas Becket,” pp. 43-60. Employing the same historical 
material, Alfred, Lord Tennyson’s strength in Becket is one of psychologi- 
cal realism and political objectivity while T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the 
Cathedral has a “power of generality and religious eloquence.” Eliot’s 
viewpoint allows him to fully exploit the possibilities of dramatic and 
atmospheric intensity, and the structure of his play is superior and more 
compelling. The real question of Murder is the nature and purpose of 
martyrdom, yet the resolution of the conflict of pride and moral sense is 
humanistically unreal to audiences noct attuned to Eliot’s theology. Ten- 
nyson deals with the “real universals of human nature,” and his theme 
is not one of supernatural morality. While Eliot’s play is brilliantly 
theatrical, Tennyson’s ironies and human sympathies are warmer. 


1944. Forsyth, R. A. “The Victorian Self-Image and the Emergent City 
Sensibility,” pp. 61-77. The emergent city sensibility and man’s cosmologi- 
cal role in relation to God and His Nature are intimately related, and the 
change from the psychology of the free human individual into the 
psychology of the social being was evident among early and late Victorian 
writers, who feared the loss of spiritual independence in an industrial 
society. Such poetry as James Thomson’s “The City of Dreadful Night” 
reflects the impact of evolution on faith, which soon crumbled into pessi- 
mism. Victorians found themselves torn between a world in which nature 
was being overcome by man and one where nature in its cosmological 
role, through domination, evolution, and the belief in Progress, was being 
re-orientated into man-made circumstances. 


, XXXIII:2, January 1964. 


1945. Stratford, Philip. “Chalk and Cheese: A Comparative Study of 
A Kiss for the Leper and A Burnt-Out Case,” pp. 200-218. Despite 
differences in style and tradition, the general moral outlook and artistic 
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purpose of Graham Greene and François Mauriac are complementary. The 
strongest bond between the men as Catholic novelists lies in their com- 
passionate identification with their characters. Unlike Mauriac’s im- 
mediate, clinical portraits, Greene's characters tend to be ambiguous, 
allegorical, and repetitive. Mautiac’s heroes are more prisoners than 
Greene’s pilgrims in search of salvation. Their characters similarly repre- 
sent evil in physical rather than moral terms. Mauriac’s settings of 
passionate nature and Greene’s of inert degeneracy are equally universal. 

—Gerald F. Schiffhorst 


UNIVERSITY REVIEW (Dublin), 11:13, n.d. 


1946. McHugh, Roger. “Yeats and Irish Politics,” pp. 24-36. Yeats 
conceived of himself early in his poetic career as “a Nationalist of the 
school of John O'Leary,” and two years before he died he termed him- 
self “an old Fenian.” Aristocratic and romantic in spirit, Yeats lacked 
analytic power in political affairs. He tended to interpret history in 
terms of its leaders; preferably, they should be proud, defiant of the 
crowd, and upright. "thus near the end of his life he became increasingly 
anti-democratic in his hopes for the oligarchical rule of an intellectual 
elite dominating the eugenically controlled masses. 


, II:1, nd. 


1947. Liddy, James. “The Figure of Christ in D. H. Lawrence and 
Edwin Muir,” pp. 26-33. Even if Lawrence and Muir had no explicit 
attachment to Christian theology, they were deeply attached to the re- 
demptive role of Christ as a mytho-poetic structure. Both men composed 
within the pattern of traditional Christian imagery and symbols: Law- 
rence in a fragmentary personal way, Muir in his total imagination. 
Lawrence, believing that the Church had failed to integrate the person 
of Christ into a sacramental unity with daily life, sought to make Christ 
a full representative physical man. Muir's Christ is a symbol of grace, 
the incarnate archetype set in its historical order. 


, HI:2, n.d. 


1948. MacDonagh, Donagh. “The Reputation of James Joyce: From 
Notoriety to Fame,” pp. 12-21. Joyce’s Portrait merited only a mixed 
reception from critics and reviewers, but the notoriety gained from 
Ulysses eventually earned him world-wide recognition. Today, the study 
of his works has become an international industry, and memories of him 
have been broadcast far and wide by his contemporaries. His writings have 
been quarried for plays, his library catalogued, his life exhaustively studied, 
and his songs set to music again. 


1949, Martin, Augustine. “The Poet and the Policeman: A Note on 
The Charwoman’s Daughter,” pp. 54-63. The absence of social revolt 
in James Stephens’s novel about the working class in Dublin on the eve 
of the great strike in 1913 seems surprising. He. refused to place litera- 
ture in the service of social protest, partly because the artist in him had 
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fallen in love with his creation and partly because the happy aimlessness 
of the fairy tale was more to his liking than the intricacies of plot con- 
struction. In deciding between the unhappy world of squalor and the 
joyous world of romance Stephens’s imagination led him to choose the 
realm of dreams. 


, 1:4, n.d. 


1950. O’Brien, Kate. “The Art of Writing,” pp. 6-14. The art of writ- 
ing is at present going through a living crisis which cannot easily be de- 
fined. As an art it seeks to fuse the image seen or remembered and the 
image expressed into something true and therefore beautiful. It is well to 
be suspicious of inspiration unless it is blindly dominant. Only by passing 
through “a crisis in the writer’s mind” does an idea of the imaginative 
kind come alive. Finally, the art of writing involves selection, elimination, 
and a slow, painstaking battle with words so that they illuminate without 
overriding the matter. 

—M. O'Neill 


VLAAMSE GIDS, XLVII:12, December 1963. 


1951. De Wispelaere, Paul. “Open Brief aan Piet Van Aken,” pp. 
863-865. Van Aken’s charges that De Wispelaere plagiarized from Law- 
rence Durrell (NVT, XVI:11 [1963]}) are unfounded; De Wispelaere 
drew from the whole 300 years of the novel’s tradition. Despite Van 
Aken’s presentation of eight sentences, wrenched from context, De 
Wispelaere’s novel has nothing in common with Justine, neither in tech- 
nique nor in theme. De Wispelaere translated Van Aken’s attack into 
English and sent it to his friend Durrell, who laughed at it and reminded 
De Wispelaere of the passage in the Paris Review interview with Durrell 
where he said that discussions of influence bored him. (In Flemish) 


, XLVIII:1, January 1964. 


1952. Stroman, Ben. “Een Nieuwe Amerikaan: Murray Schisgal,” pp. 
66-67. The Nieuw Rotterdams Toneel has produced two one-act plays 
by Schisgal, both showing the influence of the Theater of the Absurd. 
The Tiger, after a sensational beginning, develops into a really moving 
tragedy. The Typists is very skillful in its handling of symbolism. (In 
Flemish) 


1953. Van Oye, P. “Een Herinnering aan Aldous Huxley,” pp. 68-69. 
At the meeting of the World Academy of Art and Science at Stockholm 
in 1963, Huxley was concerned about the division of the world into 
various languages and discussed ways of studying and overcoming the 
effects of this division. (In Flemish) 


, XLVIII:2, February 1964. 


1954. Van Aken, Piet. “Open (hartig) Wederword aan PDW,” pp. 
136-137. Paul De Wispelaere’s arguments that he did not plagiarize 
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from Lawrence Durrell are- unconvincing, and his private letters show 
that his public pronouncements Jack candor. Durrell may have laughed 
at the charge, but his publishers may not. (In Flemish) 


, XLVIII:4, April 1964. 


1955. Stroman, Ben. “Shakespeare als Shock-Therapie,” pp. 222-228. 
By producing the chronicle plays so as to emphasize their commentary on 
20th-century events, Peter Hall has made them shock therapy for his 
audience. (In Flemish) 


1956. Corbet, August. “William Shakespeare en de Muziek,” pp. 229- 
235. Since John H. Long’s Shakespeare’s Use of Music (1961) devotes 
itself to only seven plays, it will repay us to apply his methodology to 
nine others; doing so will lead us to conclusions about the rôle of music 
in the performance and the types of music used. The nine are Romeo, 
Shrew (in which Shakespeare shows acquaintance with Thomas Morley’s 
A Plaine and Easie Introduction to Practicall Musicke, which he may 
have seen in Ms), Wives, Ham., Oth., Lear., Cym, W. T, and Temp. 
(in Flemish) . 

—S. J. Sackett 


WEST VIRGINIA PHILOLOGICAL PAPERS, XIV, 1963. 


1957. Davis, Lloyd M. “Deer: A New Verse Translation,” pp. 1-5. 
{ Text, translation, and notes. } 


1958, Stasny, John. “Doctor Johnson and Walter Pater on Stoicism: 
A Comparison of Views,” pp. 18-25. Samuel Johnson examines stoicism 
from the point of view of an “eighteenth-century dogmatic defender of 
Christian orthodoxy,” Pater as a “Victorian possessor of a modern plural- 
istic mentality.” 


1959. Draper, John W. ‘‘FitzGerald’s Persian Local Colors,” pp. 26-56. 
Of Edward Fitzgerald’s over 50 additions to the sources of his Rubaiyat, 
only five or six are wrong “‘or at least misleading.” His additions display 
variety and “considerable knowledge of things Persian.” Much of Fitz- 
Gerald’s information probably came from Major Thomas H. J. Hockley. 


1960. Pitts, Gordon. “Lord de Tabley: Poet of Frustration,” pp. 57-73. 
The Collected Poems of John Byrne Leicester Warren, Lord de Tabley 
(1835-95), approach in intensity and freshness of imagery the best of 
Tennyson, Browning, Swinburne, and Arnold. A’ true atheist, Tabley’s 
dominant theme is “man caught in a blind web: of chance, struggling 
against an impersonal machine of a universe.” 


1961. Rollins, Ronald G. “Ike McCaslin. and Chick Mallison: Faulk- 
ners Emerging Southern Hero,” pp. 74-79. McCaslin, in “The Bear,” 
and Mallison, in “Intruder in the Dust,” are similar. Both are 16 when 
they discover the crimes of the South, both show “acute moral sensitivity,” 
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both are in a sense fatherless, both are associated with Negro surrogate 
fathers. 


1962. Garrett, Naomi M. “Racial Motifs in Contemporary American 
and French Negro Poetry,” pp. 80-101. American Negro, French African, 
and Haitian poetry display many similarities in technique and theme. [A 
number of translations and texts are included. } 

—Jack B. Moore 


WESTERLY, No. 4, December 1963. 


1963. Parsons, Philip. “A New Fortune and Shakespeare Studies,” pp. 
48-61. A survey of Elizabethan theatrical architecture, especially that of 
the Fortune, the Globe, and the Swan, illustrates the fidelity to the pre- 
sumed Elizabethan archetype of the “New Fortune” theater at the Uni- 
versity of Western Australia. 

—John Patton 


WESTERN FOLKLORE, XXIJII:1, January 1964. (Reprinted from 
Abstracts of Folklore Studies, 11:2, June 1964.) 


1964. Cannon, Agnes D. “Melville’s Use of Sea Ballads and Songs,” 
pp. 1-16. Melville had had contact with folksong through his reading and 
through personal experience at sea. In his writings, he utilized these 
materials “(1) as a part of his realistic descriptions of life at sea; (2) to 
indicate the state of mind or emotional mood of his character; (3) as a 
basis for original works modeled after older ballads but with a deeper, 
specifically applicable meaning and symbolism not characteristic of folk 
material.” Particularly interesting are the emendations which Melville 
made in his source texts in order to achieve a desired effect. 


1965. Loomis, C. Grant. “Little Drops of Water,” p. 39. [A collection 
of parodies of Julia A. Fletcher's poem, “Little Things.” } 


1966, Taylor, Archer. “John Braine’s Proverbs,” pp. 42-43. [A collection 
of proverbs and proverbial phrases culled from Braine’s Room at the Top 


and The Vodi.| 


1967. Taylor, Archer. “ ‘Hunting,’ an Early Americanism,” pp. 45-46. 
Defoe, in Moll Flanders, 1722, noted the American usage, “hunting,” for 
the British term, “shooting.” 

—Robert H. Gartman 


WESTERN HUMANITIES REVIEW, XVIII:1, Winter 1964. 


1968. Champion, L. S. “The Comic Intent of Jonson’s The New Inn,” 
pp. 66-74. Ever since the unsuccessful single performance of Ben Jon- 
son’s The New Inn, it has been subjected to almost unanimous critical 
condemnation for an apparent lack of satiric intent. Although too complex 
for stage production, the play nevertheless reveals Jonson’s aim as 
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“essentially parodic: the comic sham of Platonic love and Senecan valor 
. . . humorously castigates the specious ‘cult of love’ resurrected by Queen 
Henrietta Maria, and the ‘preposterous plot’. . . is the poet's attack upon 
what he considered a degradation of dramatic art.” 

—John S. Bullen 


WILLIAM AND MARY QUARTERLY, XXI:1, January 1964. 


1969. Kaplan, Sidney. “The History of New-Hampsnire: Jeremy Belknap 
as Literary Craftsman,” pp. 18-39. Jeremy Belknap’s three-volume History 
of New-Hampshire (1784-92) is a milestone in American historiography; 
its craftsmanship has earned Belknap a place in American literature 
similar to that of Francis Parkman, for Belknap’s strong concern with 
details of frontier life in no way interferes with his presentation of the 
patterns behind those details. The work is marked by two different prose 
styles: a journalistic style for anecdotes and a more elegant style, .reminis- 
cent of Noah Webster's, for analysis. Although the work is occasionally 
flawed, its success indicates that only Belknap’s early death prevented his 
earning a more important place in the history of American literature. 

—Geoffrey C. Stokes 
WORD, XVII:2, August 1961. 


1970. Applegate, Joseph R. “Phonological Rules of a Subdialect of 
English,” pp. 186-193. Study of consistent deviations from parents’ 
speech in the language of two young children (e.g., substitution of stops 
for fricatives so that {s} and [z} plurals. were rerdered ft} and [d}) 
reveals not “a random attempt to imitate the language of. the adult com- 
munity” but “an autonomous system with well developed rules,” and 
provides valuable insights into the growth of language. 


1971. Fénagy, Ivan. “Communication in Poetry,” pp. 194-218. Statisti- 
cal analyses of sounds and poems in several languages show distinct 
“aggressive” or “idyllic” patterns, but semantic predictability is slight. 
“There is a qualitative difference between every-day, journalistic, and 
colloquial word associations and the linkage of words in poetry.” 
Metaphor and coinage replace cliché, restoring the concrete, unique 
element. 


, XVII:3, December 1961. 


1972, Riffaterre, Michael. “Yers la Définition Linguistique du Style” 
(rev.-art., Style in Language, ed. Thomas A. Sebeok), pp. 318-344. 
Papers of the 1958 University of Indiana conference of linguists, psycholo- 
gists, and critics deal more effectively with the poetic function of language 
than did the report of the 1957 Heidelberg Congress on style. Within 
the context of an organic theory of literature, value judgments and 
aesthetic considerations are seen as illuminated by linguistic analysis. 
Various approaches include accustic implementation, and study of seman- 
tic and grammatical deviations and of metrics and its effects. (In French) 

—Mother Mary Anthony 
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NOTICES 


The Editors wish to thank the retiring members of the Advisory Board— 
Professors V. de Sola Pinto, W. Nelson Francis, Lewis Leary, and Ernest 
C. Mossner—for their assistance. We are pleased to announce the 
appointment of Professors George Arms and James McMillan and the 
Reverend Walter J. Ong, S.J., as members of the Advisory Board for the 
next three years. 


The Editors announce the appointment of Mother Mary Anthony, Robert 
W. Lewis, Jr., and James F. Scott as assistant editors to lead the groups 
of abstracters at their respective institutions. These groups will survey 
upwards of 350 periodicals that publish articles only occasionally relevant 
to Abstracts of English Studies. In this way we plan to survey and repost 
on well over 600 periodicals all told. 


The Editors are also pleased to announce the election of Professor G. 
Thomas Tanselle as assistant editor with the duties of a field editor. 
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ALABAMA REVIEW, XVII:2, April 1964. 


1973. Inge, M. Thomas. “Simon Suggs Courts a Widow: A New 
Sketch,” pp. 148-151. Johnson Jones Hooper (d. 1862) enriched the 
humor of the Old Southwest with his “inimitable Alabama con-man, 
Simon Suggs.” A recently discovered brief yarn [quoted] may be Hooper’s 


or a clever imitation. 
—Mother Mary Anthony 


AMERICAN BENEDICTINE REVIEW, VIII:1, Spring 1957. 


1974. Stack, Nicolete Meredith. “The Gallery of Living Catholic Au- 
thors,” pp. 41-45. Letters, autograph Mss, recordings of authors’ voices, 
and photographs constitute a growing collection, begun in 1932 by Sister 
` Magy Joseph, at Webster College near St. Louis, Missouti. 


1975. Schuster, Sister Mary Faith. “Bede and the Sparrow Simile,” pp. 
46-50. Having the “faith and genius to recognize the significance of the 
moment,” Bede. wrote popularly and enduringly as in “that picture of 
human life in relationship to eternity given us in the simile of the 
sparrow.” 


, VIII:3, Autumn 1957. 


1976. McAndrew, Bruno. “The Pearl, a Catholic Paradise Lost,” pp. 
243-251. Interpreters of the 14th-century poem differ as to whether it is 
an elegy for a child or an allegory of the spiritual life. 


~, IX:3-4, Autumn-Winter 1958-59. 


1977. Fry, Timothy. “The Alleged Influence of Pagan Ritual on the 
English Mystery Plays,” pp. 187-201. John Speirs (Medieval English 
Poztry, London, 1957) counters the traditional theory of development 
from liturgical drama by over-applying the pagan ritual theme of creation 
and destruction especially to the Towneley cycle. 


1978. Doyle, Paul A. ‘The Church, History and Evelyn Waugh,” pp. 
202-208. Waugh is blamed as a medievalist; his historical contrasts ap- 
parently scathe the 20th century. But Waugh “has seen and understood 
the importance of tradition” and the Church as a link between past and 
present, present and future. His historical function is essential to his 
view of art. `. > 


s XI:1-2, March-June 1960. . ; 
1979. Gable, Sister Mariella. “Prose Satire and the Modern Christian 
Temper,” pp. 21-34. Satire as a weapon against evil is positive, suggest- 
ing a desirable alternative to what its ridicule destroys. Aldous Huxley’s 
and George Orwell’s allegories defend freedom. Novelists Evelyn Waugh, 
Aubrey Menen, Kingsley ‘Amis, Ronald Firbank, and others variously 
stress return to values. ` 
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, XI:3-4, September-December 1960, 


1980. Dunn, John J. “The Insular Catholicism of Coventry Patmore,” 
pp- 239-248. Despite arch-conservatism in politics and in his view of the 
Catholic Church, Patmore’s own spirituality was highly personal. His 
later mystical poems on the Incarnation and man’s union with God are 
quite compatible with retirement “behind the bulwarks of his religious 
citadel” away from the despised mob. 


, XV:1, March 1954, 


1981. Powers, J. F. “The Catholic and Creativity” [an interview], pp. 
63-80. Powers sees the human situation as essentially comic, the writer's 
responsibility not to “write everything he is asked to write” but to com- 
municate experience, symbolism as partly unconscious, writers’ “great 
successes” in America as all “for non-literary reasons.” 


, XV:2, June 1964. 


1982. Gable, Sister Mariella. “Ecumenic Core in Flannery O’Connor’s 
Fiction,” pp. 127-143. Voicing Catholic doctrine through Bible Belt Pro- 
testant characters, The Violent Bear It Away, Wise Blood, and The Lame 
Shall Enter First draw on scripture for dialogue and concept, stressing 
man’s free response to grace. 

—-Mother Mary Anthony 


AMERICAN BOOK COLLECTOR, XIV:6, February 1964. 


1983. Thompson, Lawrence S “Recent European Reference Books and 
Bibliographical Works,” pp. 10-12. {An annotated, selected bibliography 
of European reference works in the arts and sciences.} 


1984. Mackaness, George. “A Dissertation on Almanacks,” pp. 14-18. 
At their inception about 1150. almanacs contained primarily astrological 
and meteorological forecasts, but gradually expanded to include recipes, 
illness cures, jests, prognostications, and the like. Benjamin Franklin's 
Poor Richard's Almanack sold over 10,000 copies yearly during its first 
quarter-century. Australian almanacs of great collector interest were pub- 
lished by George and Robert Howe, Andrew Bent, Henry Melville, and 
James Ross. 


1985. Thompson, Lawrence S. “1963 Midwestern Books Competition,” 
p. 20. Of the 30 midwesterr publishers submitting 168 books to the 
Eighth Annual Midwestern Books Competition (1963), 35 entries of 16 
contestants were commended for distinguished book design and typo- 


graphy. 
1986. „Hoyt, Charles Alva. “on samuel johnson/who wrote against scot- 


land,” pp. 21-24. In Journey to the Western Islands, Dr. Johnson ex- 
pressed the opinions, odious to such vituperative and patriotic Scots as 
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Rey. Donald M’Nicol, that Fingal was a forgery and that “Scotland’s few 
marks of culture and refinement had become apparent only since the 
union with England.” 


, XIV:7, March 1964, 


1987. North, Paul H., Jr. “Armed Services Editions Again,” p. 28. 
Books in the Armed Services Editions (provided 1943-47 by the U.S. 
Army and Navy through the Council of Books in Wartime) are rare. 


, XIV:9, May 1964. 


1988. West, Herbert F. “On Seeking First Editions,” pp. 6-7. Many 
friendly, helpful book collectors and dealers live in Texas and on the 
West Coast. Modern first editions are cheaper in the United States than 
in London. 


1989. White, William. “Ernest Hemingway & Nathanael West: How. 
Well-Known is Your Collector's ‘Item ?” p. 29. Although increasing 
in reputation, Nathanael West is still not sufficiently well known to read- 
ers or book collectors. In contrast, many of Hemingway’s works are so 
aren known that his characters are immediately recognizable by the lay 
public. 


1990. Thompson, Lawrence S. “Recent European Books for Collectors 
and Scholars,” pp. 30-32. [An annotated bibliography of selected Euro- 
pean reference works in the arts and sciences. | 

—Lynn Z. Bloom 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, XXXVI:1, March 1964. 


1991. Ohmann, Carol. “Daisy Miller: A Study of Changing Intentions,” 
pp. 1-11. The first part of Henry James’s Daisy Miller focuses, on the 
comedy of manners in which the vital, free but socially unaware Daisy 
and the cultured Americans in Europe, who have sacrificed freedom for 
social forms, are treated as incomplete human beings. However, the sym- 
bolic movement of the novel suggests that Daisy is a symbol of natural 
process, involving ever-recurrent death and rebirth. James’s intentions 
shifted, but Daisy remains a sufficiently vital symbol to counterbalance 
the inconsistency of tone. 


1992. McLean, Robert C. “The Subjective Adventure of Fleda Vetch,” 
pp. 12-30. Many of the difficulties of Henry James’s The Spoils of Poyn- 
ton can be removed by the reader’s recognition that Fleda Vetch is an 
unreliable narrator. Because of her “ethical relativism and her tireless 
imagination,” Fleda dreams of herself as mistress of Poynton and acts 
to fulfill this dream. In the four dramatic scenes involving Fleda and 
Owen, the careful reader can perceive the nature of Fleda’s delusions and 
the reality of the situation. The final chapter, containing Fleda’s visit to 
the burned house, shows her recognition that she does not deserve the 
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cross—that she has given up nothing, because Owen never loved her. 
The apparently morally weak Owen is in reality “the most humane figure 
in the book.” 


1993. Bates, Allan. “The Quintus Curtius Snodgrass Letters: A Clarifi- 
cation of the Mark Twain Canon,” pp. 31-37. Ten letters signed Quintus 
Curtius Snodgrass and published in the New Orleans Daily Crescent in 
early 1861 have been assigned to Twain, but the facts that they were part 
of a running humorous exchange with another New Orleans reporter and 
that Twain stated he wrote nothing during this period make this assign- 
ment questionable. Evidence of Twain’s lack of opportunity to write these 
letters—Twain was in St. Louis when the letter-writer was describing 
current activities in Louisiana—proves that they are not his. 


1994. Stronks, James B. ‘A’ Realist Experiments with Impressionism: 
Hamlin Garland’s ‘Chicago Studies, ” pp. 38-52. Feeling that he was 
making little progress artistically or economically, Garland abandoned lit- 
eral realism in 1892-1893 to experiment with impressionism, which, as 
he explained in Crambling Idols, combined the realism of things with 
the author’s personal vision. Perhaps influenced by the style of Stephen 
Crane, Garland worked on a series of impressionistic studies of Chicago 
from, 1893-1899. Achieving a dark mood with these experiments in style, 
he completed six “Chicago Studies,” which have not been previously pub- 
lished. [Here published.] - 


1995. Hurwitz, Harold M. “Ezra Pound and Rabindranath Tagore,” pp. 
53-63. In 1912 Pound wrote two essays praising the Indian poet Tagore 
and had six of his poems published in Poetry. Impressed by the man, his 
colloquial style, and his religious views, Pound aided in making Tagore 
popular in England. By 1913, however, Pound characterized Tagore’s 
religious ideas as “mere theosaphy’; by 1917 he considered Tagore’s re- 
ceiving the Nobel Prize a conspiracy and finally his early enthusiasm was 
transformed into ironic cynicism in the satire “Jodindranath Mawhwor’s 
Occupation.” Pound's shifting attitude toward the Indian poet shows 
more about the emotional changes within Pound during this period than 
it does, about Tagore’s deterioration as a poet. 


1996. Murphy, Walter H. “A Letter by Emerson,” pp. 64-65. A letter 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson to J. R. Leeson, dated May 17, 1870, attests 
to the work Emerson devoted to the series of lectures delivered at Harvard 
during 1868-1870. [Letter printed here.] 


1997, Detweiler, Robert. “The Over-Rated ‘Over-Soul,’” pp. 65-68. The 
emphasis scholars have placed on Ralph Waldo Emerson’s doctrine. of the 
Over-Soul is false because Emerson used the term only twice,-both times 
in a single essay. In “The Over-Soul” the term is simply one of several 
synonyms for Emerson’s conception of God as both transcendent and 
immanent and man’s capability of unity with God. Overuse of the term 
leads to oversimplification. 
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1998. Lockerbie, D. Bruce. “Sinclair Lewis and William Ridgway,” pp. 
68-72. William H. Ridgway, mentioned in Babbitt as a writer in the 
Sunday School Times, was actually an industrialist who wrote for that 
periodical. Ridgway’s “In God We Trast” (Cries the Little Red Cent) 
and Why Not contains a chapter describing a meeting between Ridgway 
and Lewis in 1926, a meeting in which Lewis humorously assured Ridg- 
way that he shared the industrialist’s fundamentalism. 


1999. Watkins, Floyd C. “T. S. Eliot’s Painter of the Umbrian School,” 

p. 72-75. The painting described in stanzas three and four of “Mr. 
Eliot’s Sunday Morning Service” is “The Baptism of Christ” by Pierro 
della Francesca. The painting suggests the contrast between the intellec- 
tual arguments about religion and spiritual involvement—the theme of 
the poem. 
—William T. Lenehan 


AMERICAN SCHOLAR, XXXIII:1, Winter 1963-1964. 


2000. Morris, John N. “Paradise Lost Now,” pp. 65-83. Because of its 
seemingly awkward form and antiquated ideas, Paradise Lost is no longer 
popular. Yet the poem says some valuable things to moderns. It teaches 
us. that our suffering due to a dimly remembered ideal of pleasure and 
love is deserved and just. Its conception of the various ways God brings 
good out of evil is morally and aesthetically satisfying. Its picture of the 
guiltless relationship between Adam and Eve makes us feel the tragic 
quality of our loss of innocence and bliss. Finally, by producing in us 
contradictory attitudes of approval and, condemnation toward Adam, the 
poem forces us to regret while seeing the justice of our deprivation of 
paradise, 


2001. Moers, Ellen. “The Finesse of Dreiser,” pp. 109-114. Dreiser. 
expressed with finesse the environmental pressures, habits, and instincts 
of those inarticulate people in his novels whom he loved because they 
were drawn from his own family history. A close analysis of the scene 
in Sister Carrie in which Carrie is “seduced” by Drouet in a Chicago 
restaurant reveals some surprisingly subtle techniques. Through rhythmic 
patterns of warmth and coldness, conversational Americanisms, alliterative 
sound effects, the fondling and transference of money, and the play of 
hands, Dreiser avoids sentimentality and moralizing while describing with 
great delicacy the inner and outer forces that act upon his almost word- 
less heroine. 


2002. Huebsch, B. W. “From a Publishet’s Commonplace Book,” pp. 
116, 118, 120, 122, 124, 126, 128, 130. B. W. Huebsch comments on a 
variety of personalities, anecdotes, and publishing problems drawn from 
more than 50 years as an editor: he describes the publishing history of 
Gertrude Stein’s The Making of Americans; the short, brilliant career of 
Harry. Peyton Steger, editorial adviser for Doubleday, Page, and Com- 
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pany; the inside story of Philip Dru: Administrator, a novel anonymously 
published by Colonel Edward M. House, Woodrow Wilson’s political 
counselor; the contradictions found in the correspondence of Sherwood 
Anderson; the sensational newspaper accounts of Rudyard Kipling’s illness 
in New York City; the need for “a law to control the book-birthrate.” 


> XXXTII:2, Spring 1964. 


2003. Kazin, Alfred. “A Procession of Children,” pp. 171-173, 176-178, 
180-183. The children in American fiction are identified in general with 
the youth of our country—with the rural, pioneer America that every- 
one likes to remember. With rare exceptions (Huckleberry Finn, for ex- 
ample), they reflect our expectation of having fun in a society where the 
necessities of life are no longer pressing. Henry James's precocious in- 
fants belong more to fairyland than to real American life, but they are 
like the youth of other American authors in their isolation from the adult 
world. Today, some stories about children impart our false concept of 
maturity, while others reveal our Freudian sense of depravity. Stephen 
rene “The Monster” shows that the world “may no longer be safe for 
children.” i 


2004. Hoggart, Richard. “Schools of English and Contemporary So- 
ciety,” pp. 237-253. Training in English should encourage a love for 
language and an awareness of the complex textures of experience. These 
‘two qualities are debased by the mass-produced prose of contemporary 
society. There is, consequently, a split between what English teachers 
preach and the cultural realities of the world inhabited by their students. 
In order that English teachers might better understand the problems raised 
by this rift, they should give more attention to the study of contemporary 
poe as found in newspapers, advertising, T.V. dramas, and popular 
iterature. This field of study, which might be labeled “Literature and 
Contemporary Cultural Studies,” can be approached from roughly three 
directions: historical and philosophical; sociological; and literary critical. 
f i —Henry B. Rule 


‘AMERICAN SPEECH, XXXIX:1, February 1964. 


-2005. Read, Allen Walker. “The Folklore of ‘O.K.,’” Fo: 5-25. Now 
that the true origin of O.K. has been established (initials for “all correct,” 
respelléd as “oll korrect,” Amer. Sp., XXXVIII:1, 5-27), the question 
of why the facts were so obscured needs answering. Evidently people 
preferred folklore over fact and devised all sorts of fanciful “sources” 
such as “oysters kome,” “only kissing,” “orful kurious,” the Choctaw 
okeh, and the Greek olla kalla. The history of O.K. thus provides an in- 
teresting case study of linguistic attitudes and underscores the scholar’s 
‘duty to seek solid evidence. i i 


"2006. Fleming, John Vincent. “Brownings Yankee Medium,” pp. 26- 
32. In his only poem about Americans, “Mr. Sludge, “The Medium, ” 
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Browning did a better job in handling American English than he has been 
given credit for. Sludge’s monologue contains about 50 Americanisms, in- 
cluding cocktails, egg-nogg, palaver, cuss (n. “difficult person”), Santa 
Claus, bran-new, and bake: Since Browning never visited America, 
he must have learned the Americanisms from friends and acquaintances, 
and from academic research. 


2007. Rea, Joy. “On the Naming of America,” pp. 42-50. It is by no 
means certain that America was named after Amerigo Vespucci, despite 
almost universal acceptance of this source. The name may have come from 
the Amerrique Mountains of Nicaragua at the foot of which Columbus 
stopped in his search for gold. Amerrique pre-dates the Spanish con- 
quests, and several 19th-century writers such as Ricardo Palma and Jules 
Marcou have traced the origin of America to this source. 

—R. F. Bauerle 


ARION, 1:2, Summer 1962. 


2008. Sullivan, J. P. “ “The Leading Classic of His Generation’” (rev.- 
art., A. E. Housman, Selected Prose), pp. 105-122. Bentley, Porson, Hous- 
man, “the three luminaries of English classical studies,” dictated stand- 
ards, exalting textual criticism. Housman’s key works are Introductory 
Lecture (1892), Application of Thought to Textual Criticism (1921), 
The Name and Nature of Poetry (1933), a memoir of Arthur Platt (1927) 
{examined individually}. “Not all have his talents nor should all borrow 
his prejudices.” 


, 1:3, Autumn 1962. 


2009. Mason, H. A. “Arnold and the Classical Tradition” (rev.-art., 
Complete Prose Works of Matthew Arnold, vol. I, On the Classical Tra- 
dition), pp. 89-97. Arnold’s Lectures on Translating Homer “remain the 
first and only book to put into the hands of the beginner who would make 
something of Homer as a poet,” but are inadequate in their conception of 
translation and distort Greek literature into Victorian dignity. 


, 1:4, Winter 1962. 


2010. Sullivan, J. P., ed. “Lord Macaulay on Classics and Classicists,” 
pp. 4-16. [Excerpts from Macaulay's Essays, Marginalia, and Diary as 
models of “gentlemanly invective.” } l 


, 11:3, Autumn 1963. 


2011. Sullivan, J. P., ed. “Matthew Arnold on Classics and Classi- 
cists,” pp. 5-16. Housman’s praise of Arnold’s classical criticism, especially 
On Translating Homer, is exaggerated, but in “The Modern Element in 
Literature” Arnold’s judgment is unerring. [Excerpts from these and 
Culture and Anarchy, Letters, and a few other sources. | 

ss —NMother Mary Anthony 
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AUMLA, No. 19, May 1963. 


2012. Davison, Peter H. “The Theme and Structure of ‘The Roman 
Actor, ” pp. 39-56. Philip Massinger’s The Roman Actor (1629) is a 
well-integrated play, despite the adverse criticism of T. S. Eliot and 
others. Even though Massinger also deals with the conflict of lust and 
power and with the profession of acting, his underlying concern is the 
nature of kingship, and these ideas are all interrelated in the play. Mas- 
singer was apparently “deeply concerned with the divine right and the 
struggle between King and Parliament.” What gives the play its unity is 
“the relationship between the . . . theatre theme and the theme of power 
(especially divine right) in conflict with human weakness (cruelty and 
uxoriousness).” 


2013. Weiner, Albert B. “Evidence of a Stray Sheet in the Q1 ‘Hamlet’ 
Manuscript,” pp. 88-92. The sequence of scenes in the first quarto of 
Ham. (from II, ii, to the end of II) places the “To be or not to be” 
soliloquy and the Nunnery scene before the Fishmonger scene of Hamlet 
and Polonius rather than at the beginning of Act III, where they appear 
in Q2. This disarrangement might have resulted from the accidental in- 
settion of one sheet of Ms in the sheets of the second act rather than in the 
third, probably at the print-shop. 


, No. 20, November 1963. 


2014, Roddier, Henri. “Littérature Populaire, Littérature Savante: Le 
Cas de Macpherson,” pp. 287-297. Macpherson’s Ossian was part of the 
“vogue” of old Northern literatures beginning in the 18th century which 
served as examples of primitive mores to a “corrupt” modern society. 
Ossian reveals a myth in the process of creation—the myth of the superior- 
ity of the primitive. More scholarly and truthful treatments of the old 
literatures did not match the popularity of Ossian. (In French) 

i ; — John Patton 


BRITISH BOOK NEWS: A GUIDE TO BOOK SELECTION, No. 282, 
February 1964. 


2015. Scott-Kilvert, Ian. “English Fiction: 1963,” pp. 85-91. This past 
year. found English fiction freer from schools or group movements than 
it has been ‘in the last-decade. The individual members of those groups 
of the 50’s have matured in their own divergent ways. [A number of 
writers are cited and their 1963 work briefly discussed.} 


, No. 283, March 1964. 


2016. ‘Bradbrook, M. C. ‘Some Recent Books on Shakespeare: I. Life and 
Times,” pp. 167-171. [A survey of recent books on Shakespeare's life, 
personal and literary relationships, and the history of ideas relating to the 
plays concludes, “While the life can yield little but speculation, plausible 
or otherwise, based on personal readings of the plays, the social explorer 
by indirections may find directions out.” } 
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, No. 284, April 1964. 


2017. Bradbrook, M. C. “Some Recent Books on Shakespeare: I. Liter- 
ary Criticism and Theatrical History,” pp. 249-254. Critics seem now to 
be turning away from the approaches suggested by T. S. Eliot—study of 
myth, ritual, and image patterns—to a study of character in the plays. 
—William T, Lenehan 


BULLETIN OF THE JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY, XLV:2, March 
1963. 


2018. “Notes and News,” pp. 276-286. [Two things are noted: the ac- 
quisition of the Lord Egerton of Tatton Muniments, an exhibit of books 
likely to be found in the library of a man of science at the end of the 15th 
century; and the discovery of a copy of Samuel Johnson’s proposal to make 
a new translation of Sarpi’s Historia del Concilio Tridentino.| 


2019. Chapple, J. A. V. “Samuel Johnson’s Proposals for Printing the 
History of the Council of Trent,” pp. 340-369. The Proposals newly 
discovered by Moses Tyson is described in detail; Johnson’s plans to 
translate Sarpi’s work and his transactions with the publisher Edward 
Cave ate noted, and Johnson’s difficulties in beginning the work of 
translating are traced in detail. Johnson was receiving payment in install- 
ments between August 2, 1738, and April 21, 1739, but the work was 
interrupted by his involvement in a translation of Jean-Pierre de Crousaz’s 
Commentary and other difficulties, so that the translation of a new 
History of the Council of Trent was abandoned. [Six short appendixes 
give detailed information on various special problems related to Johnson's 
project. } 


2020. Pickford, Cedric E. “Fiction and the Reading Public in the Fif- 
teenth Century,” pp. 423-438. Prior to the advent of printing, Mss, 
chiefly textbooks, were copied by assigning different sections of a master 
copy to several scribes. No literary Mss in French, however, appeared 
to have been produced this way. Costly Mss of such works as some of the 
Arthurian romances were especially made for wealthy collectors, par- 
ticularly by such booksellers as Regnaut du Montet. The libraries 
of wealthy patrons of literature—such as those of the Kings of 
France, the duc de Berry, Charles the Bold, and others—reveal not only 
the literary tastes and interests of their owners but also the personal links 
between the Ms book and the owner. 


2021. Sanders, Charles Richard. “The Correspondence and Friendship 
of Thomas Carlyle and Leigh Hunt: The Early Years,” pp. 439-485. The 
first 30 of 55 lekteri published in this two-part article show the growth 
of a close and enduring friendship between two disparate personalities 
and men of widely divergent outlooks. Both writers were aware of each 
other’s faults and respected each other for their integrity. Thomas Carlyle 
was critical of Hunt’s optimism as early as 1820, as Hunt was critical of 
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Carlyle’s pessimism in his reviews of Carlyle’s lectures. The correspond- 
ence and friendship began early in 1832. (To be continued.) 


, XLVI:1, September 1963. 


2022. “Notes and News,” pp. 1-13. [Various acquisitions are described, 
among them the Compton letters of the mid-1820’s which include com- 
ments on the English colony in Italy and remarks on Sir Walter Scott’s 
financial difficulties. } 


2023. McFarland, G. F. “The Early Literary Career of Julius Charles 
Hare,” pp. 42-83. Hare has had little attention paid him except in con- 
nection with better known authors, or as an influential disciple of Cole- 
ridge or a “leading figure in the Broad Church Movement, or an erudite 
but uncritical and volatile lover of German literature.” A translator of 
de la Motte-Fouqué’s Sintram und seine Gefährten and of portions from 
A. W. Schlegel’s work, Hare commented on Oehlenschlaeger’s work and 
Shelley’s The Cenci. He acted as agent for Landor for almost ten years 
and significantly influenced Thirlwall’s work in German literature. Hare 
also joined Carlyle in disagreeing with DeQuincey’s view of Goethe. Later 
Hare's translation of a tale by Ludwig Tieck was wrongly ascribed to De 
Quincey. Eventually Hare took orders (1826) and became a lecturer in 
classics at Cambridge, after which he went on to do his major work: 
Guesses at Truth (1827), Niebuhr’s History of Rome (1828-1832), 
“Samuel Taylor Coleridge and the English Opium-Eater” (1835), and the 
“Memoir of John Sterling” (1848). 


2024. Sanders, Charles Richard. “The Correspondence and Friendship 
of Thomas Carlyle and Leigh Hunt: The Later Years,” pp. 179-216. 
There was a “turbulent” period in the Carlyle-Hunt relationship (1838- 
1839), when Hunt published several not wholly favorable reviews of 
Carlyle’s lectures. Some letters between Hunt and Mrs. Carlyle illustrate 
a congenial "light combat” between them; Hunt “did much to spread her 
reputation as an extremely clever woman and talker,” but she retained 
her critical objectivity about Hunt’s work. In 1840, Carlyle praised Hunt’s 
play, A Legend of Florence, but also thought Browning was too much in- 
fluenced by Hunt. Their friendship became inactive from 1841 to 1847, 
when Carlyle helped get Hunt a pension. Another exchange of friendly 
letters followed the appearance of Hunt’s Autobiography (1850) and 
Carlyle contributed to the revived Leigh Hunts Journal. Despite funda- 
mental differences in outlook and personality, the two men remained 
friends to the end. 


2025. Semple, W. H. “The Latin Poems of John Milton,” pp. 217-235. 
Most of the Latin poems were the product of Milton’s early years (1625- 
1639), of which chiefly the autobiographical ones are treated here. The 
poems show that Milton had a masterful command of Latin, that he was 
not a docile student, and that he was early in his career giving close at- 
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tention to the events of the times. Most of these poems show a mixture 
of the flippant young man and the serious ascetic. The development of 
Milton’s attitudes and artistry is especially well illustrated by Elegies I, 
VI, and VII, by his Ix Quintum Novembris (on the Gunpowder plot), 
the Epitaphium Damonis, and Ad Patrem, an affectionate reflection on 
Milton’s father. The mistakes in the poems are not due to bad scholarship 
or carelessness, “but to an impatience with precision and exactitude that 
might impede the flow and expression of his thought.” 

—Helmut E. Gerber 


BULLETIN OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, LXVIII:4; 
April 1964. 


2026. England, Martha Winburn. “The First Wesley Hymn Book,” pp. 
225-238. The talents that made John Wesley “the greatest of all hymn 
editors” are apparent in his rare A Collection of Psalms and Hymns 
(1737), Wesley’s first collection of hymns, which was compiled during 
his stay in Georgia and printed in Charleston, S. C. Thirty-five of the 
70 hymns included are by Isaac Watts. Revised versions of George Her- 
bert’s hymns from The Temple and translations from German hymns pro- 
vided the “warmth of subjective emotional expression” which was hier 
supplied by his brother, Charles Wesley. ' 5 


2027. Stark, Lewis M. “Acquisitions During 1962-1963: Rare Book Di- 
vision,” pp. 239-248. [Several of the 470 items of incunabula, Americana, 
and Renaissance works added to the Rare Book Division of the New York 
Public Library are described. ] 


2028. Nurmi, Martin K. “Fact and Symbol in ‘The Chimney Sweeper’ 
of Blake’s Songs of Innocence,” pp. 249-256. A more detailed know- 
ledge of the lives of chimney sweeps “strengthens our awareness of the 
ironic disparity between the tone of the boys’ discourse and the conditions 
they allude to” in Blake’s “The Chimney Sweeper.” This knowledge also 
sharpens the reader’s perception of the imagery of the poem and sets the 
limits of. symbolic interpretation. 


2029. Hopkins, Robert H. “Postscript: Blake and Charles Lamb,” pp. 
257-258. Reading Charles Lamb’s “the Praise of Chimney-Sweepers: A 
May-Day Effusion” in light of knowledge of the conditions of sweeps at 
the time shows the essay to be Jess a whimsy and more an ironic criticism 
of social conditions. . Doo a 


2030.: O'Neil, . Perry. “The Arents Collection of Books in Parts and 
Associated Literature,” pp. 259-269. [The conclusion of the checklist of 
books in parts added to the ‘Arents Collection of the New York Public 
Library from 1957 to 1963 includes works by Bulwer-Lytton, Milton,, 
Shakespeare, Swift, Thackeray, and Noah Webster. | 
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, LXVIII:5, May 1964. 


2031. Barnard, John. “Did Congreve Write A Satyr Against Love?” pp. 
308-322. Although generally escribed to Congreve, A Satyr Against Love 
is more likely an attempt by another author to slander Congreve in the 
wake of his being rejected by actress Anne Bracegirdle. Congreve himself 
denied authorship of the poem [here printed in full]. 


2032. Boggs, W. Arthur. “A Win Jenkins’ Lexicon,” pp. 323-330. The 
archaic words and misuses of Smollett’s Welsh maid, Win Jenkins, in 
Humphry Clinker may baffle readers unless explained by a lexicon. 


2033. Saul, George Brandon. “Minor Irish Miscellany,” pp. 331-338. 
Among the minor contributors to the Irish short story in the Yeatsian era 
are Shan F. Bullock (1865-1935), George William Russell (1867-1935), 
Stephen Gwynn (1865-1951), St. John Ervine (1883- ), George A. 
Birmingham (1865-1950), Esme Stuart Lennox Robinson (1886-1958), 
Forrest Reid (1876-1947), Padraic O’Conaire (1882-1928), David Hogan 
(?-?), Maurice Walsh (1879- ), and Paul Vincent Carroll (1900- ). 

—William J. Free 


CITHARA, ITI:2, May 1964. 


2034. Roulet, William M. “ ‘Sweet Bird of Youth’: Williams’ Redemp- 
tive Ethic,” pp. 31-36. Tennessee Williams, although accused of pessi- 
mism, is a moralist urging acceptance of life (even if ugly) instead of 
flight from reality. 

—Mother Mary Anthony 


CLASSICAL BULLETIN, XXXIII:5, March 1957. 


2035. Staudt, Victor P. “Horace and Herrick on Carpe Diem,” pp. 55- 
56. Commentators fail to note that “the curious ambiguity resulting from 
Herrick’s mingling of Christian and Bacchic . . . is fully resolved” in 
Christian terms, especially in “To the Virgins, To Make Much of Time’; 
the apparent invitation to promiscuity in the “Gather ye rosebuds” stanza 
yields in the remaining three to a striking parallel with the parable of the 
wise and foolish virgins. 


, XXXIV:2, December 1957. 


2036. Ettlinger, Gerald A. “Tillyard and the Epic Theory” (rev.-art., 
E. M. W. Tillyard, English Epic and Its Background), pp. 16-17. E. M. 
W. Tillyard’s theory of the epic spirit, marked by high seriousness, ampli- 
tude, conscious shaping of the material, and a choric element, is the frame- 
work for discussion of “widely disparate works of literature, . . . each 
....on the basis of its own intr:nsic value.” The scope is too vast and too 
many levels of literary insight are drawn upon. 


4U? 


, XXXIV:3, January 1958. 


2037. Gannon, Thomas M. “Cicero and Newman on Literature,” pp. 31- 
32. Newman’s “Essay on Literature” (in Idea of a University) stresses 
its nature as personal thought expressed in writing. Cicero's Pro Archia 
discusses the function of literature: enjoyment, improvement, service. The 
two approaches are complementary. 


, XXXIV :4, February 1958. 


2038. Wiedlin, Sister M. Ethel. “Horatian Echoes in Byron’s Don Juan,” 
pp. 44-45. Verbal and thematic parallels abound, notably among auto- 
biographical and satirical elements. 


, XXXVII:4, February 1961. 


2039. Shurr, William. “Cicero and English Prose Style,” pp. 49-50. The 
Latin periodic sentence should be translated into (and imitated by) an 
English paragraph with topic sentence rendering central thought, phrases 
replacing clauses, and coordination replacing subordination. {Examples 
are given from William Faulkner, Ernest Hemingway, and Adlai Steven- 
son. } 


—, XX XVIII:6, April 1962. 


2040. Stark, Philip M. “Two Poems to a Dead Brother: Catullus and 
Thomas Merton,” pp. 81-83. The similarities are obvious, but the English 
poem expressing Christian hope is “richer in its implications for all men.” 


, XXXIX:2, December 1962. 


2041. Withers, A. M. “To Get English off the Ground,” pp. 30-31. 
A “‘delusive system . . . called ‘structural linguistics’ ” purports to teach 
English descriptively and in a Latinless vacuum. Classicists should press 
for a “general reversion to the Latin discipline” to save the situation. 


, XXXIX:5, March 1963. 


2042. Hinton, Norman D. “Structural Linguistics—Another View,” pp. 
68-70, Withers’s injudicious attack on linguistics (Ci. Bul, XXXIX:2 
{Dec. 1962}, 30-31) confuses grammar and rhetoric, and stresses 
vocabulary study. This last is not the province of the linguist, who aims 
to describe the morphemic structure of English (a Germanic language) as 
adequately as Sanskrit and Latin grammarians did for their languages. 


, XXXIX:6, April 1963. 


2043. Kaiser, Leo Max. “Colonial American Renderings of Horace in 
The Massachusetts Magazine,” pp. 81-84. American periodicals of the 
second half of the 18th century followed British exemplars in printing 
classical translations. The Massachusetts Magazine between 1789 and 
1797 carried 26 odes of Horace, mostly in rhymed iambics, as imitations 
or genuine translations [several quoted}. 
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, XL:6, April 1964. 


2044. Rockwell, Kiffin. “Re ‘Colonial American Renderings of Horace 
in The Massachusetts Magazine,” p. 77. [Amplifies a note and identi- 
fies a character in one of the imitations of Horace quoted in the article 
named. } 


—Mother Mary Anthony 


CLASSICAL REVIEW, (ns) XIII:1, March 1963. 


2045. Bolton, W. F. “An Aspect of Bede's Later Knowledge of Greek,” 
pp. 17-18. Despite contrary opinion (based on his Retractatio), Bede “did 
not have a critical knowledge of Greek” [lapses specified}. 

—Mother Mary Anthony 


COLLEGE ENGLISH, XXV:8, May 1964. 


2046. Joselyn, Sister M. “Aspects of Form in the Nun’s Priest’s Tale,” 
Pp. 566-571. In his Cownter-Statement, Kenneth Burke has defined form 
“as the arousing and fulfilling of an audience’s expectations and as the 
‘equations’ which the work of art embodies inevitably in its action as an 
evolving unity.” Chaucer’s “Nun’s Priest’s Tale” illustrates well Burke’s 
five kinds of form: “progressive form (subdivided into syllogistic and 
qualitative progression), repetitive form, conventional form, and minor 
or incidental form.” 


2047. Hartwig, Joan. “The Principle of Measure in "To His Coy Mis- 
tress,’ ” pp. 572-575. Marvell’s poem exploits Aristotle’s “doctrine of 
souls” and “ideas concerning potential and actual” found in his De 
Anima. To the lovers, a vegetable sort of realization of their love would 
be the ideal, for the “slowly-grown, carefully-nourished love would reach 
actualization only just at the end of the world, the end of space, motion, 
and time. The consummation .. . would then coincide with the dissolu- 
tion of its constituents.” But humans are subject to time. Yet the lovers 
can circumvent the limitations of time by compressing and intensifying 
it; they “can also perfect motion itself by making it circular.” ‘‘Marvell’s 
final triumph, then, is a replacement of the instrument of time’s mea- 
sure with the sun which the lovers form in their act of consummation.” 


2048. Hart, Jeffrey. “Paradise Lost and Order,” pp. 576-582. The so- 
ciety of Eden before the Fall "resembles in important details, and in its 
moral configuration, the society that antedated the seventeenth century.” 
The society of the world after the Fall reflects that mood in Donne’s 
“The First Anniversary,” in which the shattering impact of the so-called 
New Science finds expression. Thus Satan becomes “the new man of 
the seventeenth century, the entrepreneur, projector, or buccanneer [sic}, 
who was the epitome of mobile energy, hostile to tradition, and sceptical 
about the analogical justificaticns of hierarchy, and who sought a power 
whose limits he felt no obligation to define.” 
x —Elton F. Henley 
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CRITICAL QUARTERLY, VI:1, Spring 1964. 


2049. Dyson, A. E. “Vanity Fair: An Irony Against Heroes,” pp. 11-31. 
In describing Vanity Fair as “a novel without a hero,” W. M. Thackeray 
claims “the right to be a total realist,” which involves “coming to terms 
with a radically unheroic world.” The pattern of the novel shows that, 
despite his explicit criticisms of the individual characters, he is criticizing 
“the structure of society as a whole.” This quality, combined with his un- 
deniable compassion for all of the characters, gives the novel its “true 
greatness.” 


2050. Josipovici, G. D. “Lolita: Parody and the Pursuit of Beauty,” pp. 
35-48. Vladimir Nabokov’s Lolita illustrates his recurring theme of “the 
moral perversion involved in explaining human beings in terms of heredity 
or environment, and books in terms of mechanism or organism.” The 
novel has no message, nor is it “about” anything; it is a novel of ab- 
stractions, whose beauty comes from its language, and the sadness of “the 
inevitable separation of the actual and the imaginative.” 


2051. Palmer, D. J. “Magic and Poetry in Doctor Faustus,’ pp. 56-67. 
The poetry of Christopher Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus subtly augments the 
supernatural aura of “the business of magic” upon which the play is 
based. The dramatic illusion is created as much by the poetry as by 
Faustus’s magical powers: the poetry expresses “the very process of the 
struggle to come to terms with the situation.” 


2052. Brooke, Nicholas. “The Characters of Drama,” pp. 72-82. Drama- 
tic criticism, to be thorough and honest, must consider the actor, rather 
than the character, since “drama is an art dependent on performers, for 
its very character.” Thus, the dramatist, in writing a part, must have in 
mind the character “an actor will present.” Shakespeare's brilliance, there- 
fore, comes in part from the manner in which he employs “the maximum 
range of theatrical possibility’ in creating roles for the various types of 
actors. 

—Fred Erisman 


CRITIQUE, VII:1, Spring 1964. 


2053. Quesenbery, W. D., Jr. “Anthony Powell: The Anatomy of 
Decay,” pp. 5-26. A reflection of Powell’s interest in history, The Music 
of Time series depicts English society from 1921 to 1939. Dominant 
motifs are the satirical presentation of class feeling, the portrayal of sexual 
relationships as unrelievedly grotesque, and an interest in the forces of 
Will and Chance. Powell deals with time not only as linear progression 
but also as cycle, interval, and suspension. His visual imagination is in- 
tensely vivid, as in his use of the Poussin painting, at the beginning of 
the series, to stand for the action of the whole. 


2054. Whiteside, George. “The Novels of Iris Murdoch,” pp. 27-47. A 
realist and a realistic satirist, Miss Murdoch concentrates on the folly of 
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romantic preconceptions. Both Under the Net and Flight from the En- 
chanter show abject lovers falling out of love. The Sandcastle is more 
somber because the author syr-pathizes with the victims of love; it is more 
like a domestic drama. T'he Bell, which portrays a colony of religious folk 
led astray by romanticisms, is “a triumph of realism.” A Severed Head 
satirically treats a stock comedy situation; An Unofficial Rose satirizes 
romantic nature lovers, and The Unicorn satirizes a kind of romantic novel. 


2055. Hoffman, Frederick J. “Iris Murdoch: The Reality of Persons,” 
pp. 48-57. Two conflicts are consistently present in Miss Murdoch’s 
novels: that of the dominating symbol or myth opposed to the separate 
(“loosely contingent”) man, and that of the self-conscious person op- 
posed to “others” whom he wishes to separate from or dominate. Her 
treatment of the latter problem clearly shows the influence of Sartre. 
Under the Net has a main character who shares Sartre’s desire to remain 
en situation, free of the theoretical trap. In Flight from the Enchanter, 
the enchanter is the autrui of Sartre’s formula, striving to bend others to 
his will. Te Bell, her best book, shows a fine balance of symbol and in- 
dividual. In The Severed Head plot dominates and blurs character; An 
Unofficial Rose does “penance” for this by creating clear identities for 
the characters. 


2056. Williamson, Alan. “Tke Divided Image: The Quest for Identity 
in the Works of Djuna Barnes,” pp. 58-74. According to the Hermetic 
myth, man was originally hermaphrodite and was fragmented into two 
sexes at the time of the Fall. Thus, in the works of Djuna Barnes the 
lover typically seeks union with a person of the same sex or blood as the 
opposite half of a single identity. The role of Catholicism in her work 
is prominent, but Christian salvation is not seen as a cure for man’s ills. 
Nightwood, her masterpiece, has two plots. One concerns Robin Vote, 
a woman at first self-contained, whose trancelike life is violated by child- 
birth and then by her would-be lover Nora. The other concerns the failure 
and disintegration of the saint-like Matthew, who seeks to redeem Nora. 


2057. Galloway, David. “An Erratic ORE The Novels of Bernard 
Wolfe,” pp. 75-86. Limbo, Wolfe's first work, was an “anti-anti-Utopian” 
novel satirizing our lack of humanistic controls; The Late Risers satirized 
Broadway (“Insomnia Alley”); Iz Deep was a spy chase in which the 
hunter came to identify himself with the hunted, as Marlowe did with 
Kurtz; The Great Prince Died was a fictional account of the murder of 
Leon Trotsky; and The Magic of Their Singing satirized the noncon- 
formist pretensions of the beatniks. Wolfe’s most recent novel, Come 
On Out, Daddy, is a satire on Hollywood worthy to rank with The Day of 
the Locust. Its humor and satire are based on positive humanistic values. 


2058. Shapiro, Stephen A. “Henry Green’s Back: The Presence of the 
Past,” pp. 87-96. Three aspects of Green’s novel have not been suffi- 
ciently explored. First, as John Russell has said, the title does imply that 
life gets “back” at the characters. Second, there is the fact that Charley 
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Summers only partially recovers; contrary to Edward Stoke’s contention 
Charley is never cured. Finally, as James Hall has indicated, the book 
merits detailed study by means of depth psychology. For one thing, “the 
dynamics of the Oedipus Complex constitute the process as well as the 
content of Back.” 


2059. Hagopian, John V. “The Resolution of the Alexandria Quartet,” 
pp- $7-106. In the last episode of the Quartet, the romance of Darley and 
Clea threatens to end in terror, as Clea is almost drowned. The episode is 
not mere melodrama, as has been charged, but is a microcosm containing 
“the principal features of Durrell’s theme and form.” For instance, after 
the accident the lovers are able to move from mere sensual being to con- 


scious becoming, a pattern basic to the total work. 
—-D. Murray 


DALHOUSIE REVIEW, XLIII:4, Winter 1963. 


2060. Bowling, Lawrence E. “William Faulkner: The Importance of 
Love,” pp. 474-482. All of Faulkner's major writings are a series of 
variations on the theme, the importance of love. Although Faulkner says 
little about romantic love, he says much about the necessity of love within 
the family, the basic unit of society. Failure of love within the family 
signals the decay of the individual or of the family and often the com- 
munity. The opposite of love is not hate but doom. 


2061. Samuels, Charles T. “Milton's Samson Agonistes and Rational 
Christianity,” pp. 495-506. Though studied little and superficially, Mil- 
ton’s Samson is even more important than critics have hitherto con- 
tended. The play portrays Milton’s latest ideas about Christianity; Sam- 
son’s triumph is not the destruction of the Philistines but the recapture of 
his vision as the agent of God. Politically, the poem justifies the right 
of rebellion—even private rebellion—if the rebel is an agent of God. 
Biographically, it is the final rejection of reason, where reason and 
Christian faith conflict: God is right and Dagon is wrong, despite all 
human attempts at reason. 

—Keith Rinehart 


DISCOURSE, VII:2, Spring 1964. 
2062. Hunting, Constance. ‘The Remarkable Suppleness of Father Wil- 


liam,” pp. 177-180. The “Preface to Lyrical Ballads’ demonstrates 
Wordsworth’s “passionate commitment” to poetry. 


2063. Deutsch, Robert H. “Writers Maturing in the Theater of the 
Absurd,” pp. 181-187. The message of Edward Albee and Eugene Iones- 
co is the same. Our lives have no significance, we cannot communicate, 
we are inwardly corrupt, unable to believe. 


2064. Olson, Signe. “Meaning and Obscurity—Gerard Manley Hopkins,” 
pp. 188-200. In his poetry, Hopkins is totally and religiously involved 
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with the particulars of reality. Yet it is “the speech or poem itself which 
is contemplated, not something external to it,” as “The Windhover” 
shows. 


—Jack B. Moore 


DURHAM UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, LVI:2, March 1964. 


2065. Foakes, R. A. “Vision and Reality in Antony and Cleopatra,” pp. 
66-76. The love of Antony and Cleopatra is a dream rather than an actu- 
ality, realized most fully when they are apart, parting, or dying. When 
together, they too often quarrel. Their love enables them to see each 
other in exaggerated terms, and to live with an intensity and a fullness 
above that available to others. 


2066. Seng, Peter J. “Ophelia’s Songs in Hamlet,” pp. 77-85. Ophelia’s 
songs have more significance than is generally realized. “How should 
I your true-love know” is an attack on Gertrude’s behavior to her husband 
and also a reference to Hamlet’s disappearance and possible death. “'To- 
morrow is Saint Valentine’s day” shows the effects on Ophelia of the 
warnings Polonius and Laertes have repeated about Hamlet’s intentions. 


2067. Skemp, J. B. “Shakespeare and Greek Tragedy,” pp. 89-90. The 
common ground between Shakespeare and the Attic tragedians is to be 
found not in the structure of the plays but in their involvement “in a 
human heredity controlled by a power greater than humanity.” 


2068. Jensen, Niels Lyhnne. “Shakespeare in Denmark,” pp. 91-98. 
Interest in Shakespeare increased gradually during the 18th century in 
Denmark. The first important translator was Pether Thun Foersom (1777- 
1817), and since his day critics, actors, and translators have shown con- 
stant interest in Shakespeare’s works. The latest translation is J. V. Jen- 
sen’s Ham. (1937). 


2069. Suckling, Norman. “L'Ombre Actuelle du Grand Will’—A Note 
on Shakespeare in French,” pp. 99-103. Modern French translators and 
adaptors of Shakespeare’s plays, anxious to present their versions as works 
for our own age rather than as period pieces, have resorted to prose 
translations, the reinterpretation of subject matter, and the elimination 
of farcical elements in serious plays. 


2070. Musiol, M. “Shakespeare in German: The Modern Period,” pp. 
104-109. Despite admiration for the Schlegel-Tieck translations, there 
have been many efforts in Germany to translate or adapt Shakespeare 
anew in order to create a mcre effective text for stage presentation. | 


2071. Le Fleming, L. S. K. “Shakespeare in Moscow,” pp. 110-112. 
Shakespeare is presented in Russia without distortion of the text for 
ideological reasons. Productions reflect the realism that dominates So- 
viet art. - 


áil 


2072. Dickinson, A. E. F. “Shakespeare in Music,” pp. 113-122. [A 
list of operas, songs, overtures, symphonic poems, and incidental music 
based on Shakespeare’s plays. ] 

—Arnold B. Fox 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL, XIV:4, December 1962. 


2073. Robertson, Roderick. “An Oxford Revel,” pp. 283-288. At Ox- 
ford during the Tudor and Stuart periods the Christmas vacation was 
considered the season for theatricals. The dramatic fare was intended 
to provide amusement and education, the latter through familiarizing 
the students with the classical drama and through training them in the 
art of declamation and in the practice of Latin composition. The Christ- 
mas Prince, which records in detail the revels at St. John’s College be- 
tween October 31, 1607, and February 13, 1608, provides the first clear 
record of the nature of student productions. The Festival began with the 
election of “a Prince of Revels,” who had police powers; it offered eight 
plays of varying length and quality in Latin and English. 


2074. McNamee, Lawrence F. “The Secret of Shakespeare’s Power in 
Germany,” pp. 297-301. Germany has more productions of the 36 plays 
of Shakespeare than all the rest of the world. Important causes for his 
appeal in Germany are the influence of literary men and the romantic 
Schlegel translations which in the remoulded German of Goethe brilliantly 
and truthfully recapture the original spirit of Shakespeare. Most im- 
portant of all, though, is the fact that Germans can see Shakespeare’s plays 
live as good theater on hundreds of German stages. 


, &V:1, March 1963. 


2075. Rosenberg, Marvin. “The Languages of Drama,” pp. 1-6. The 
languages of drama are verbal, visual, and aural; the non-verbal ones, 
gesture and sound, elicit meaningful responses from audiences by over- 
leaping consciousness and reaching to “an emotional quick” where the 
, whole organism is activated. Some modern dramatists, particularly those 
writing for the theater of the absurd, have deliberately emphasized the 
non-verbal, the pre-verbal, at the expense of words. ; 


2076. Nichols, James W. “Shakespeare as a Character in Drama: 1679- 
1899,” pp. 24-32. In English there are at least 200 plays in which 
Shakespeare appears as a character, a large proportion being composed 
within the past 60 years. Those written prior to 1900 provide a record of 
Shakespeare’s reputation both as a dramatist and a man during the 17th, 
18th, and 19th centuries. In the main, these plays incorporating Shake- 
speare indicate his unique position in the English theater; he is shown as 
a romantic superman, a natural and untutored genius. In light of his 
being the model of all that is best in the English theater, dramatists used 
him as their mouthpiece to convey their dissatisfaction with the current 
state of ‘drama. - S 
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2077. Faulkner, Seldon. “The Octoroon War,” pp. 33-38. Artistically 
Dion Boucicault’s spectacular and popular play on the antislavery issue, 
The Octoroon (1859), was neither the best nor the worst of that period. 
But because of the contractual fight in the winter of 1859 over copy- 
right of the play between its author and the managers of the Winter 
Garden, New York, some of the fog over copyright in general was cleared 
and important legal precedents were established. A dramatist was now 
entitled to claim copyright even on reproductions of old materials in new 
combinations and to take copyright after his play was performed. 


2078. Lown, Charles R. ‘The Businessman in Early American Drama,” 
pp. 47-54. Between 1787 and 1810 the plays written by American play- 
wrights incorporating businessmen set against the particular American 
economic and political environment of that period have special character- 
istics. The merchant class was given primary attention. Businessmen, 
moreover, were presented as being interested almost solely in making 
money; and all education not required to make a living was downgraded. 


, XV:2, May 1963. 


2079. Adler, Jacob H. “Miss Hellman’s Two Sisters,” pp. 112-117. Miss 
Hellman, who began as a disciple of Ibsen and then turned to Chekhov, 
shows the influence of both dzamatists in her powerfully convincing Toys 
in the Attic. Her tightly knit structure comes from Ibsen and her material 
from Chekhov's Te Three Sisters. The essential similarity between the 
characters of the two plays is that in neither “do the characters want what 
they think they want.” However, in Toys in the Attic, unlike in The Three 
Sisters, they become aware of the truth. Miss Hellman apparently de- 
pended upon Chekhov to obtain characteristics not easy for her to attain: 
“sympathy, objectivity, universal truth.” 


2080. Conover, James H. “Four Elizabethan Intermissions!” pp. 125- 
128. The evidence of prompt scripts and “plots,” which not only briefly 
summarized the story of each play but indicated entrances of the characters, 
should lead one to doubt unconditional theories of continuous peo 
ances of Elizabethan and Jacobean productions. Possibly some plays were 
performed without intervals, Sut it is “probable that others were not.” 
Hence the text of each Elizabethan play should be viewed in light of its 
individual characteristics, and the possibility of having several intervals 
should always be kept in mind. 


2081. Maxwell, Margaret F. ‘Olympus at Billingsgate: The Burlettas of 
Kane O'Hara,” pp. 130-135. During the 18th century, the burletta or 
burlesque comic opera revealec the spirit of self-mockery that the age had 
for its reverence of the classics and classical mythology. Two of the best 
examples of its critical and satirical attitude can be found in Midas and 
The Golden Pippin written by the cultivated, urbane Dubliner Kane 
O’Hara. The former work, first produced in Dublin in January 1762, 
was the more popular, for it continued to be enacted until well into the 
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19th century. It is fast moving, gay, and witty, and its delightful music 
includes a mixture of Irish jigs and borrowings from currently popular 
operas. Indeed, Gilbert may well have been steeped in its witty songs. 


2082. Hatlin, Theodore. “The Independent Theatre Movement in New 
York, 1890-1900,” pp. 136-142. In New York during the last decade of 
the 19th century occasional efforts were made to bring the revolutionary 
spirit of European drama to the United States by organizing such inde- 
pendent theater groups as the New York Theatre of Arts and Letters 
and the Criterion Independent Theatre. These attempts to encourage 
new native dramatists and experimental dramas failed because of inade- 
quate funds, poor support, and limited vision. No American playwright 
of any significance emerged from the activities of the various independent 
groups. 


2083. Schoell, Edwin R. “The Amateur Theatre in Great Britain,” pp. 
151-157. There are about 20,000 to 30,000 amateur dramatic societies 
in Great Britain today, representing a ten-fold increase since 1928. Besides, 
slightly more than 500,000 people are active in them. The amateur theater, 
within its limited and specialized scope, has greatly encouraged interest 
in the drama at all age levels and with different social groups during a 
time when the live theater was not so absorbing for the general public, 
particularly in outlying areas beyond the great metropolitan centers. Tes- 
timony of the responsible and serious outlook of those in the amateur 
stage movement can be found in the various activities of the British 
Drama League. 

—Michael J. O'Neill 


ENCORE, XI:3, May-June 1964, 


2084, Esslin, Martin. “Violence in Drama,” pp. 6-15. There are several 
types of violence in drama: between the characters, from the author to his 
characters, from the play to the audience, from the audience to the char- 
acters, and from the author to the audience. Such violence may, or may 
not, be a challenge of another’s autonomy. If it shocks people out of 
apathy, it may protect them from the dangerous propagandist who wishes 
them to assert themselves over others. 


2085. Baxandall, Lee. “Arthur Miller: Still the Innocent,” pp. 16-19. 
After the Fall, Arthur Miller’s first play in nine years, has too much 
rhetoric, too few real characters, and a defective basic aesthetic and moral 
structure, Miller has withdrawn into individualistic sentimentality. 
—William M. Jones 


` ENGLISH JOURNAL, LIII:3, March 1964. 


2086. Melito, Ignatius M. “The Literary Myth-Makers,” pp. 165-169. 
The religious-minded reader need not be offended at critical discussion 
of “the Christian myth.” In contemporary literature, the myth-maker 
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is the creator of a “universe,” by means of which he reveals meaningful 
patterns in human experience. Some writers create original myths. Others 
use traditional mythic material. One established framework is “the Christ 
myth,” in which a fictional character (such as Joe Christmas in Faulkner's 
Light in August) is equated with Christ. In this instance, as in all myth, 
the artist is merely using a metaphorical technique to search for truth. 


, LIII:4, April 1964. 


2087. Wright, Louis B. “Shakespeare for Everyman,” pp. 229-239. Of 
all the world’s writers, Shakespeare has the most universal acceptance: 
he wrote for everyman. As a subject for scholars and critics, Shakespeare 
has no equal; but since he dealt with themes of universal significance, he 
also speaks to the ordinary public. For English readers, there is another 
powerful appeal in the music of his words. From the days of the frontier, 
Americans have regarded Shakespeare with particular enthusiasm. 
—Lawrence H. Maddock 


ENGLISH STUDIES, XLIV:1, February 1963. 


2088. McIntosh, Angus. “A New Approach to Middle English Dialec- 
tology,” pp. 1-11. Previous attempts at ME dialectology, such as those 
of Moore, Meech and Whitehall and of Oakden, plotted too few items, 
used heterogeneous evidence, oversimplified, and drew rash phonemic 
conclusions from graphemically complex materials. Their choice of texts 
can also be criticized for omissions and excessive chronological spread. 
New examination of over 700 texts from over 2,000 Mss in the light of 
more than 260 dialect features has resulted in a detailed account of the 
enormously involved yet remarkably patterned Jate ME dialectal picture. 
The ensuing Atlas should include more than 100 maps, and is likely to 
be fairly revolutionary. The work is three-quarters completed, but financ- 
ing its publication has proved very difficult. 


2089. d’Ardenne, S. R. T. O. “ ‘Troilus and Criseyde’ and “The Tragic 
Comedians, ” pp. 12-19. As Chaucers mind was “moulded” by the 
Romance of the Rose, so Meredith’s, in respect to The Tragic Comedians, 
was by Chaucer’s poem. Meredith’s novel is based on the historical love 
affair of Princess Helen von Racowitza (Clotilde) and Ferdinand Lassalle 
(Alvan), consciously worked out in terms of a modern Troilus and Cri- 
seyde. Clotilde is an inadequate Criseyde, and Alvan is no Troilus. Chau- 
cer’s poem blends tragedy and comedy better than Meredith’s novel. 


2090. Fisher, Richard E. “The Wilderness, the Commissary, and the 
Bedroom: Faulkner’s Ike McCaslin as Hero in a Vacuum,” pp. 19-28. 
The stories as arranged in Go Down, Moses have a unity. The history of 
slavery and his training as a hunter are the essentials in Ike’s education, 
and they affect his character. He is put to the test three times: in the 
wilderness, in the commissary, and in the bedroom. In the first two he 
triumphs—by learning how to use life “in the right way,” how to over- 
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come the sin of self-assertion—and in the third he fails and thus becomes 
a tragic figure and not a tragic hero. He is a hero in a vacuum because 
he withdraws from history, fails to develop, and fails to. communicate the 
validity of the lessons he had almost learnt. 


2091. Hille, Arnoldus. “OE Seoluini and ON Sjéli,” PP. 28-35. The 
name seoluini in Liber Vitae Ecclesiae Dunelmensis is probably not a reflex 
of *Seolbwine but of *seul—> seol connected with ON sjóli “king, 
chief.” 


2092. Wilkes, G. A. ‘‘ ‘Paradise Regained’ and the Conventions of the 
Sacred Epic,” pp. 35-38. Paradise Regained is a minor sacred epic follow- 
ing a common convention for such poems. Milton himself invited the 
comparison with the Book of Job. Writers of such poems (e.g., du Bartas, 
Sylvester, Drayton, and others) used set conventions, and of these the 
most relevant to Paradise Regained is that of “the oration from a given 
moral standpoint.” Christ’s replies to the Devil should thus be seen as 
conventional, as right answers, rather than as expressions of his divine 
character. 


2093. Osselton, N. E. “Anaphoric this Expressing Shared Experience,” 
pp. 38-41. In a number of contexts such as “ “Will you make it com- 
pulsory?’ ‘This is the idea, ” this instead of that seems to imply great in- 
terest or enthusiasm. 


, XLIV:2, April 1963. 


2094, Samuels, M. L. “Some Applications of Middle English Dialectol- 
ogy,” pp. 81-94. [Illustrates the approach described by McIntosh in 
ES, XLIV:1, with a number of selected examples, giving maps for 
ME forms of they, though, each, such, much, any, self, stead, given, 
and saw.| The written London dialect must have changed radically in the 
14th century owing to immigration from the Central Midlands and cessa- 
tion of East-Anglian lingnistic influence. 


2095. Braekman, W. “Two Hitherto Unpublished Letters of Charles and 
Mary Lamb to the Morgans,” pp. 108-118. The first letter ponure 
August 21, 1815) is the original from which Mary Lamb copied parts for 
her letter of August 20, 1815, to Sara Hutchinson, and chiefly treats of a 
visit to Cambridge. Charles added a paragraph, in which he referred to 
the forthcoming publication of Coleridge’s Sibylline Leaves, and hoped he 
would not include the poem “Recantation,” which Southey also objected 
to. The second letter (postmark: July 9, 1816), is a fragment by Charles, 
and refers to people that the Lambs and the Morgans knew socially. 


2096. Schaar, Claes. “Entangled by Locks—Entangled by Looks,” p. 119. 
The use in Elizabethan and Jacobean drama of the lover entangled by his 


mistress’s looks was common, and there is no need for the emendation of 
“looks” to the Petrarchan “locks.” 
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2097. Green, David Bonnell. ‘‘Byron’s Cousin Trevanion,” pp. 119-121. 
Gavin de Beer (in ES, XLIII:5, 393-394) does not give all the known 
information as to Byron’s acquaintance with his cousin, John Trevanion. 
More references can be found in Byron’s letters. He knew him quite well. 


2098. Smidt, Kristian. “Joyce's Norwegian Teachers,” pp. 121-122. Four 
of Joyce’s seven unknown Norwegian teachers (ES, XLI:5, 318-321) have 
been traced. They are Olaf Bull (1883-1933), Haakon Meyer, Kolbjorn 
Fjeld, and Miss Titt Fasmer Dahl (now Mrs. Hagemann). The last three 
are still living. Information about the remaining three is requested. 


2099. Wood, Frederick T. “The Plural Attributive in Contemporary 
English,” pp. 123-127. No one explanation will cover all of the increas- 
ingly frequent uses of the plural attributive. Sometimes, -s removes an 
ambiguity (the heavy chemicals industry/the heavy chemical industry); 
in equal terms policy it is motivated by the slogan equal terms; and in 
Suggestions box it may emphasize suggestions rather than box. 


, XLIV:3, June 1963. 


2100. Pinkus, P. “The Upside-down World of A Tale of a Tub,” pp. 
161-175. The relation between the two separate satiric themes (on learn- 
ing and on religion) of A Tale of a Tub become clear in Section IX. The 
Tale is a sustained dramatic presentation of “a Tubbian world,” delivered 
by a Tubbian or Grub-streec spokesman—at once quack, fashionable 
scholar, Rosicrucian, virtuoso, man of reason, culture, and letters, and con- 
fident hack. His world is “an itinerant stage” where all contemporary 
religious, political, and literary mountebanks gain repute by selling “quack 
nostrums.” Values are inverted: externals are everything. “Learning is 
nothing but wind,” and wind is shared by all Grub-street. In Section IX 
madness is equated with greatness, which exemplifies the Tubbian spokes- 
man’s levelling program. 


2101. Marchand, Hans. “On a Question of Contrary Analysis with Der- 
ivationally Connected but Morphologically Uncharacterized Words,” pp. 
176-187. “In a synchronic treatment of word-formation we are faced with 
a dilemma when the question of derivation by a zero morpheme (conver- 
sion) arises.” Such substantives denoting persons can be classified by 
synchronic criteria into non-derivative ones such as father and derivative 
ones such as cheat: “a father does not need the content features of the 
verb father for its analysis, while a cheat is explainable by content features 
of the verb cheat.” As a verb, father is therefore father + ø, whereas the 
substantive cheat is cheat + 9. Substantives denoting something material 
or immaterial can be similarly divided into a bridge group, in which the 
verb is zero-derived from the substantive, and into a look group, in which 
the substantive is deverbal. Even so, a number of borderline cases remain. 


2102. Whitbread, L. “Four Notes on Old English Poems,” pp. 187-190. 
In Rhyming Poem 27, for scealcas read sceaclas “‘plectra.” In Judgment 
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Day Il 273, him ealra goda gehwyle glaedliche dened improves when 
emended to Aim eallum .. . to correspond to Bede's cunctis. In Deor 1, be 
wurman may have been used for be wyrmum in the figurative sense “by 
means of sinews.” In Seasons for Fasting 206-207, Holthausen’s emenda- 
tion gains further support from Gregory’s Regula Pastoralis 1. 2. 


2103. Kaske, R. E. “Weland and the wurmas in Deor,” pp. 190-191. “Be 
wurman can perhaps be understood as a synecdoche to be rendered, ‘among 
the (products of his craft, all marked with) serpents.’ ” 


2104. Dixon, P. “The Theme of Friendship in the ‘Epistle to Dr. Arbuth- 
not; ” pp. 191-197. The recipients of Pope’s verse letters “are important 
standards of reference.” In the above epistle Arbuthnot provides “an 
impartial character reference” to affirm Pope’s poetic integrity, and also 
to define the meaning and nature of friendship in accordance with the 
inherited views of Plutarch, Bacon, and others. The characters Pope treats 
in the poem represent the degrees of friendship, in a deteriorating se- 
quence. He shows an “exemplary rectitude” in the complex relationships 
he depicts. 


2105. Kinghorn, A. M. “Warton’s History and Early English Poetry,” 
pp. 197-204. Eighteenth-century scholars devoted themselves more to 
Middle English literature than to Anglo-Saxon. Thomas Warton, the first 
true historian of English poetry, is in this typical. He rejected Pope’s 
and Gray’s plans of classifying poetry into types, in favor of an historical 
approach. He quoted liberally from original Mss, made erudite com- 
ments, and summarized important poems. Discounting the relation be- 
tween Anglo-Saxon and English, he began his history in the 12th century. 
In spite of his classical bias he admired metrical romances, popular ballads, 
and Chaucer; but he did not overestimate lesser poets. He was not as fine 
an antiquary as Thomas Percy. Anglo-Saxon studies really begin at the end 
of the 18th century. 


2106. Wood, Frederick T. “Current Literature 1962: I. Prose, Poetry 
and Drama,” pp. 222-233. [The best prose, poetry, and drama of 1962 
are discussed. } 


, XLIV:4, August 1963. 


2107. Beck, Richard J. “Educational Expectation and Rhetorical Result 
in “The Canterbury Tales, ” pp. 241-253. Chaucer, in his use of rhetoric, 
did not pass from enslavement to emancipation as J. M. Manly (“Chaucer 
and the Rhetoricians,” Proceedings of the British Academy, XII [1926], 
97) says, “but from initial servitude to ultimate mastery.” Chaucer moved 
tales from one speaker to another, sometimes arbitrarily, and sometimes to 
suit his artistic purposes. Manly’s Table of Rhetorical Percentages pro- 
vides a basis for examining the Hypothesis of Tale Movement. The char- 
acters do not always employ rhetoric in accordance with their probable 
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acquaintance with it. The “Clerk” uses less, the “Wife of Bath” and the 
“Franklin” more than is to be expected—and for different reasons. 


2108. Godfrey, D. R. “Imagination and Truth: Some Romantic Contra- 
dictions,” pp. 254-267. Both Wordsworth and Coleridge emphasized imi- 
tation of nature and the need for truth in art, but both contradicted them- 
selves. Coleridge never reconciled the need for pleasure, realism, truth, 
and imagination in art, and rebuked Wordsworth for his lack of verisimili- 
tude in rustic speech. Goethe's theories reconcile these contradictions; for 
him, nature was the poet’s point of departure. The poet liberates nature 
and achieves that truth which nature only momentarily produces. Cole- 
ridge criticizes Wordsworth’s use of pre-existence in the “Immortality 
Ode” but admires the poetry. Goethe solves this critical confusion. 


2109. Osselton, N. E. “Formal and Informal Spelling in the 18th Cent- 
ury. Errour, Honor, and Related Words,” pp. 267-275. Printers’ usage 
was, for many words, fixed nearly 100 years before Johnson’s Dictionary. 
The evidence of successive editions of Bailey’s Universal Etymological 
English Dictionary supports the view that 18th-century dictionaries fol- 
lowed printers’ practice and nct vice versa. But historians of English 18th- 
century spelling must allow fcr different orthographies and inconsistency. 
Honor, favor, etc., were current informal spellings avoided by printers. 
“There is no need to summon up Dr. Johnson as a kind of bogey man 
to explain why the British did not do what the Americans did.” 


2110. Schubiger, Maria. “Again: The Stressing of Prepositions,” pp. 
275-277. The stressing of prepositions may function as a substitute for 
front position: we cannot say *In it why did you stay?, and must instead 
emphasize 7 by stress in Why did you stay in it? 


2111. Biggins, Dennis. “ “Pulling Finches and Woodcocks’: A Com- 
ment,” p. 278. Chaucer's Ful prively a fynch eek koude he pulle is ambig- 
uous and suggests both fornication and blackmail. 


2112. Maxwell, J. C. “Flaubert in “The Waste Land,’ ” p. 279. Two ref- 
erences in “The Waste Land,” /. 80 and X. 124-126, could be traced to 
Madame Bovary, II, v. 


2113. Wood, Frederick T. “Current Literature, 1962: II. Criticism and 
Biography,” pp. 302-315. [The best criticism and biography of 1962 are 
discussed.} [To be concluded} 


, XLIV:5, October 1963. 


2114, Gerber, Richard. “Keys to ‘Kubla Khan,’” pp. 321-341. The dis- 
covery of the Crewe Ms shows Coleridge worked consciously on “Kubla 
Khan,” yet it remains characteristically a dream in which “condensation” 
and “shifting” of associations take place. The savage place, the wailing 
woman and demon lover, the breathing earth, the river Alph, the waning 
moon, the walls and towers, and the voices prophesying war do not relate 
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to the Kubla or Cublai of the book Coleridge had been reading, but can 
relate to Cybele, the earth- and mother-goddess of fertility and destruc- 
tion. In Part III of the poem (XH. 31-36) the Cybele and Cublai themes 
are harmoniously fused; “tumult” becomes “measure” and a “miracle of 
rare device.” Part IV (H. 37-47) expresses the paradisaical joys of a 
priest of Cybele. 


2115. Conner, Jack E. “Old French Dissyllables and the Great Vowel 
Shift,” pp. 341-349. In Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, 35, lel 
‘Loyal’ < OF leel, leiel suggests that ME /e/ and /e/ had allophones 
like [eje, ej8, eje, «jfS}, because when OF words pronounced with 
[eje, eje} were borrowed, they were not recognized as dissyllabic but 
spelled with e. {eið} and {ei} then fell together under [8i8}. “The other 
phases of the GVS doubtless resulted from the working of similar forces.” 


2116. Steadman, John M. “The Prioress’ Brooch and St. Leonard,” pp. 
350-353. The ironic motto on the prioress’s brooch in Chaucer—" Amor 
vincit omnia”—can be further heightened by translating “vincit” as 
“binds” (from “vincio”) and not only as “conquers” (from “vinco”). St. 
Leonard, her probable patron, was the patron of prisoners and madmen— 
whose problems are more like those of conventional lovers than of married 
people. 


2117. Adlard, John. “Blake and Thomas Taylor,” pp. 353-354. Both 
Blake’s Book of Thel and Taylor's Vindication of the Rights of Brutes 
discuss the “equality of the Clod with men, brutes, vegetables and min- 
erals.” This may mean that parts of Thel were written in 1792. 


2118. Mahoney, John L. “Keats and the Metaphor of Fame,” pp. 355- 
357. Keats was “deeply concerned with the meaning of true Fame.” In 
his two relevant sonnets, Fame is depicted as a fickle woman. She is to be 
won passively—not by active wooing. 


2119. Wood, Frederick T. “Current Literature, 1962: II. Criticism and 
Biography (Concluded) ,” pp. 385-395. [The best criticism and biography 
of 1962 are discussed. } 


, XLIV:6, December 1963. 


2120. Barker, Gerard A. “Themes and Variations in Shakespeare’s Per- 
icles,” pp. 401-414. George Wilkins’s novel The Painfull Adventures of 
Pericles, Prince of Tyre (1608) and Shakespeare’s play both probably 
derive from an “Ur-Pericles,” based in turn on the traditional Apollonius 
Saga. By comparing Per. with Wilkins’s novel one can draw conclusions 
as to Shakespeare's alterations of his original. The kingship theme is in 
Wilkins throughout; in Per. only in Acts I and II. The last three Acts 
are more decidedly heres rade and his hero is essentially patient, non- 
ane With great skill the story is altered without “violating the basic 
tradition.” 
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2121. Rosier, James L. “Lexical Strata in Florio’s New World of Words,” 
pp. 415-423. Florio’s dictionary contains much colloquial material. 


2122. Shahane, V. A. “Symbolism in E. M. Forster's A Passage to India: 
‘Temple, ” pp. 423-431. R. A. Brower is wrong in saying that the Temple 
is a “crudely ironic” symbol. It is less crude than the “echo” or the “Mara- 
bar.” The “Mosque” symbolizes “getting together,” the “caves” “frustra- 
tion and alienation,” and the “Temple” “reconciliation and harmony,” 
and these three parts relate tc the seasons—winter, dry summer, and the 
Rains. The novel is at once symbolic and comic. Forster is a moral realist, 
not a tutor. Symbols of what life ought to be are modified by realistic 
social comedy. 


2123. Bojarski, Edmund A. “Joseph Conrad's Polish Soul,” pp. 431-437. 
In February or March 1914 Conrad granted probably his first interview to 
a journalist, the young Pole, Marian Dabrowski. {The text is here printed. } 
Conrad was extraordinarily masculine and spoke the purest Polish. He had 
always wanted to join the “English Merchant marine,” but he first joined 
the French Merchant marine. He was Polish in his incomprehensibility, 
uofathomability, and impalpability. He read Mickiewicz with his father, 
and later Stowacki. He belonged to the last of the Romantics, and was 
chiefly proud of being an English Merchant Navy Captain and of writing 
well in English. 


2124. Kerf, René. “ “The Nigger of the “Narcissus’’’ and the MS. Ver- 
sion of “The Rescue, ” pp. 437-443. The Rescue, published in 1920, was 
largely written between 1896 and 1899. Critics are therefore mistaken 
who treat it as late Conrad. I: bears close affinities with The Nigger of 
the “Narcissus” of 1896-97. They are similar in their nautical settings, 
their imagery (the land-ocear and love-destruction contrasts; the ships 
represented as women; the ccsmic images), and their character studies 
(speech and dialect used to present character). The Rescue foreshadows 
The Nigger. 


2125. Resink, G. J. “Axel Heyst and the Second King of the Cocos 
Islands,” pp. 443-447. Conrad’s characters are frequently based on per- 
sons known to him. Axel Heyst in Victory is probably the second King 
of the Cocos Islands, a member of the Ross dynasty mentioned in Hugh 
Clifford’s Heroes of Exile. Conrad had read other works by Clifford, 
whose description of the second Ross fits Heyst “in every detail.” Other 
characters in Victory derive frem “regal” origins also. 

—Nils Erik Enkvist 

—David Wilkinson 


ESQUIRE, LXII:1, July 1964. 


2126. Corso, Gregory. “Notes from the Other Side of April: With Negro 
Eyes, with White,” pp. 86-87, 110. Four significant episodes in Corso’s 
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life, between 1925 and the early 1950's, mingle joy and pain in his memor- 
ies of the American Negro. 
—John S. Phillipson 


ETC., XX:4, December 1963. 


2127. Weathers, Winston. ‘Melville and the Comedy of Communica- 
tions,” pp. 411-420. Herman Melville’s Typee is a quést for a paradise of 
perfect communication in primitive simplicity. The quest is unsuccessful, 
but Melville continues it in Omoo, Moby-Dick, Bartleby, and Billy Budd, 
ending in tragic despair. 

—James C. Austin 


FOUR QUARTERS, XIII:2, January 1964. 


2128. Beardsley, Monroe C. “The New Criticism Revisited: An Affirm- 
ative View,” pp. 11-19. The New Criticism, now no longer “new,” is 
certainly still with us, as the valid influence of critics from I. A. Richards 
and William Empson through Allen Tate, Robert Penn Warren, Cleanth 
Brooks, John Crowe Ransom, and others ‘associated with the movement 
still pervades the study of literature. The essential foundations of the New 
Criticism, resting on a discovery that a poem is a complexity and that 
irony and paradox are undergirding poetic techniques, are firm and secure. 


2129. Hynes, Samuel. “The New Criticism Revisited: A Revisionist 
View,” pp. 19-26. The New Criticism is useful, but one should remember 
it is a technique of tools, not a “school.” It offers much help, but it also 
encourages errors and oversights in the intelligent reading of poetry. It 
may lead one to ingenuity that adds nothing significant to the understand- 
ing of the poem. 


2130. Fandel, John. “The Trouble with Writing Poetry,” pp. 27-29. A 
poet writes with several evident “troubles’—that of beginning, of realiz- 
ing, of disposing, of enjoying, and of understanding. 


, XIII:3, March 1964. 


2131. Gallagher, John F. “A Dream Unrealized,” pp. 27-38. An insight 
into utopianism in America is gained through analysis of three of the 
most important utopian establishments (New Harmony, Brook Farm, and 
Oneida), representing the three most important utopian socialist apo 
es (Owenism, Fourierism, and bizarre religious conviction). Fruitlands is 
another example of unsuccessful utopian idealism. All communities failed 
for reasons easily recognized today; and after their heyday, community 
experimentation never again achieved the appeal it held then. 

—Lionel D. Wyld 


HUDSON REVIEW, XVII:1, Spring 1964. 


2132. Holloway, John.: “The Lion Hunt. Extracts from an Essay on 
Poetry and Reality,” pp. 21-43. The modern imagination still operates 
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within a shrunken Romantic vision, whereas in reality the Romantic situ- 
ation has been reversed: mar has become the macrocosm, and nature is 
his “Little World made cunningly.” The English language is “already the 
waiting mirror” of the fullness of the world, yet current poets choose to 
be minor in both style and subject. ; 


2133. Burke, Kenneth. “On Form,” pp. 103-109. The principles of 
poetics based on the analysis of classical models may be as well applied to 
all modes of symbolic action, including random music (as discussed by 
Leonard B. Meyer, “The End of the Renaissance,” Hud. Rev., XVI:2). 

—Barbara A. Paulson 


JOURNAL OF COMMUNICATION, XIIT:4, December 1963. 


2134. Thayer, Lee O. “On Theory-Building in Communication: Some 
Conceptual Problems,” pp. 217-235. Certain assumptions seem to be bar- 
riers toward further advancement of communication theory: (1) that com- 
munication is something apart from persons (writing, speaking, etc. are 
really human behavior); (2) that various levels function alike; (3) that 
simple views of causation are still valid; (4) that communication is pri- 
marily conscious; (5) that some aspect of communication (the linguistic, 
for instance) will yield general communication concepts;. (6) that abstrac- 
tions can be readily hypostatized and reified; (7) that communication is 
transmission of ideas rather than a process in people; (8) that truth is 
readily ascertainable; (9) that true objectivity, rationality, and logicality 
exist; (10) that communication equates with meaning. 

‘ —Hans Gottschalk 


JOURNAL OF THE ALLEGHENIES, 1:2, Summer 1963. 


2135. Studer, Gerald C. “Master Printer Goeb: The Goeb Bible,” pp. 
6-10. Frederich Goeb (1782-1829), a German immigrant to Somerset, 
Pennsylvania, published English and German religious treatises, alma- 
nacs, and miscellaneous farming books; his masterwork was a complete 
edition of the Bible in German, the first Bible produced west of the Alle- 
ghenies (1813). f 

. —Duane B. Schneider 


KENYON REVIEW, XXVI:2, Spring 1964. 

2136. Berman, Ronald. “Rochester and the Defeat of. the Senses,” pp. 
354-368. Unlike the tribe of pornographers who infested the Restoration, 
the Earl of Rochester is a moralist for whom excellence is equated with a 


capacity to feel, and sexual experience without desire is hateful. 
. ; —W. J. Stuckey 


KERYGMA, IV:1, Winter 1564. 


2137. Fuchs, Carolyn. “Words, Action, and the Modern Novel,” pp- 3- 
11. The necessity for man to bridge the gap between his words and his 
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deeds—to order his experience—if he is to understand himself and his 
existence, is a theme of major importance in modern novels as different as 
William Faulkner's As I Lay Dying (1930), Joseph Conrad’s Nostromo 
(1904) and Robert Penn Warren’s All the King’s Men (1946). The 
Bundren family in Faulkner’s novel, Martin Decoud, Charles Gould, and 
Nostromo himself in Conrad’s, and Willie Stark and Adam Stanton in 
Warten’s, all fail to reconcile the dichotomy between words and actions. 
Emilia Gould in Nostromo and Jack Burden in All the King’s Men final- 
ly succeed in achieving an understanding of their existence by uniting their 
ideas and their experience. à 


2138. Stacy, Sue. ‘‘Miller’s Quest for Post-Edenic Happiness,” pp. 45-48. 
After the Fall is a gratifying treatment of the search-for-identity theme in 
the context of current American drama. Arthur Miller has denied Quen- 
tin the comfort of rationalization and asserted positively that post-lap- 
sarian man must make, and morally evaluate, decisions. But Miller’s erec- 
tion of the recognition and acceptance of Fallen Man as sufficient for 
purposeful living lacks reference “to any aspect of divine love, which is 
the only proper source of redemption for men after the Fall.” 

—A. G. Newell 


LANGUAGE, XXXVI:2, April-June 1960. 


2139. Lees, R. B. “A Multiply Ambiguous Adjectival Construction in 
English,” pp. 207-221. Successful in phonology, in syntactic analysis 
modern linguistics is inadequate and naive. The “wrong and superficial” 
methods include: semantic analysis, phonemic approach, substitution in 
diagnostic environments, morpheme-order charts, gramemic analysis. Am- 
biguity of sentences like “It is too hot to eat,” where “It? can mean the 
weather, the soup, or the.dog without phonemic or morphemic change, 
demands subtler grammatical analysis recognizing “mirrored syntactic re- 
lations.” [Indebtedness to Noam Chomsky is acknowledged. } 


2140. Malécot, André. “Vowel Nasality as a Distinctive Feature in Ameri- 
can English,” pp. 222-229. Phonetic experiments with words like camp, 
hint, and bunk show prevalence of a nasalized vowel plus voiceless stop 
rather than oral vowel plus nasal plus stop in general American (but not 
East Coast) English. 


, XXXVI:3, July-September 1960. 


2141. Stockwell, Robert P. “The Place of Intonation in a Generative 
Grammar of English,” pp. 360-367. Chomsky’s method of transforma- 
tional analysis “can be reworked to include intonation,” and, reinforced 
by Hill’s phonologically oriented syntax, to point to “the simplest set of 
generative rules for English.” i 


2142. Ladefoged, Peter. “The Value of Phonetic Statements,” pp. 387- 
396. Descriptive linguists unfortunately tolerate imprecise or unverified 
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assertions in articulatory phonetics. The British tradition of linguistic 
phonetics, stressing the auditory, lacks adequate terminology but offers 
“the only practical method of specifying vowels at all accurately.” 


, XXXVII:1, January-March 1961. 


2143. Hockett, Charles F. “Linguistic Elements and Their Relations,” 
pp. 29-53. The assumption that morphemes are “composed of” phonemes 
raises difficulties (knife, knives) tentatively solved 2 introducing mor- 
phophonemes (“phoneme-sized pieces of morphemes” —m/F/=/f/ or 
/v/) or morphs (“morpheme-sized clumps of phonemes” — knife = 
a/nayf/ or a/nayv/) as “conveniences for description, not elements in a 
language.” Language shows both grammatical and phonological patterning 
(duality hypothesis) and an inescapable semantic substratum (pleremes 
and their denotations). Puns and other ‘deviant’ utterances elude descrip- 
tion in existing linguistic terms. 


2144. Stockwell, Robert P., and C. Westbrook Barritt. “Scribal Practice: 
Some Assumptions,” pp. 75-82. [Refers initially and in detail to Charles 
F. Hockett, “The Stressed Syllables of Old English,” Lang., XXXV 
(1959), 575-597.} The digraphs ea, eo, io, ie probably represent not 
diphthongs (traditional view), nor distinct phonemes (Hockett’s opinion), 
but, in early OE, allophones of the front vowels /i/, /e/, and /æ/. Na- 
tive speakers as scribes would spell only phonemes unless “foreigners 
[Irish missionaries} introduced the system’ and established spelling 
norms. {Discussion extends to other characters. } 


2145. Bolinger, Dwight L. “‘Contrastive Accent and Contrastive Stress,” 
pp. 83-96. Contrastive accent, with pitch as major element, is not pho- 
netically distinguishable from normal semantic peaks. Contrastive stress is 
phonetically definable as shift in stress. i 


, XXXVII:2, April-June 1961. 


2146. Landar, Herbert. ‘‘Reduplication and Morphology,” pp. 239-246. 
Linguists should reconsider the validity of normalization. Separating 
‘central’ from ‘marginal’ can lose data; speech disfluency (e.g., hesitation 
and stuttering—found in all cultures) can reflect “a critical informational 
overload.” ‘Verbal distortions may have structural correlates, as in lan- 
guages where reduplication is common. 


2147. Hetdan, Gustav. “Vocabulary Statistics and Phonology: A Paral- 
lel,” pp. 247-255. Linguists once questioned the relevance of phonetics, 
now of statistics. Frequency patterns discernible in masses of data reveal 
the same structural regularity that phonology discovered in speech sounds; 
the distinction between grammar and lexicon disappears as did that be- 
tween grammar and phonetics. 
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, XXXVII:3, July-September 1961. 


2148. McIntosh, Angus. “Patterns and Ranges,” pp. 325-337. In dis- 
tinguishing acceptable, possible, and impossible sentences, we consider the 
words’ “potential of collocability” apart from grammatical pattern. Nor- 
mal and unusual collocations accompany indifferently normal and unusual 
grammar, constituting style. Ranges of collocation shift and extend as in 
slang and poetry. Range:lexis = pattern:grammar. 


2149. Smith, Carlota S. “A Class of Complex Modifiers in English,” pp. 
342-365. A generative grammar is “an ordered set of rules that predicts 
the sentences of a given language” [indebtedness to Noam Chomsky 
cited}. This paper formulates rules for sentences containing adjectives. 
{Examples and formulas follow.} 


2150. Bolinger, Dwight L. “Syntactic Blends and Other Matters,” pp. 
366-381. [Answers earlier article: R. B. Lees, “A Multiply Ambiguous 
Adjectival Construction in English,” Lang., XXXVI (1960), 207-221.]} 
Transformational grammarians tend to oversimplify and to generalize on 
insufficient data. [Examples illustrate inadequacies in Lees’s presentation. } 
Traditional grammar maps constructions; generative grammar aims “to be 
an active portrait of grammatical processes” involving both stable elements 
and “syntactic blends” (Lees’s ambiguities). 


2151. Lamb, Sydney M. “The Digital Computer as an Aid in Linguis- 
tics,” pp. 382-412. Linguists’ use of computers is hampered by misconcep- 
tions regarding their difficulty and their nonnumeric applicability. [Ma- 
chine structure and operation is explained and diagrammed, coding and 
programming described.} Any process a linguist can formulate in detail 
is translatable into machine operations. Mechanolinguistics includes 
analysis, automation, simulation of language dynamics as well as informa- 
tion retrieval. 


, XXXVII:4 (Part 1), October-December 1961. 


2152. Hill, Archibald A. “Suprasegmentals, Prosodies, Prosodemes: Com- 
parison and Discussion,” pp. 457-468. The late J. R. Firth, “greatest of 
British structuralists,’’ discusses sounds (broader than phonemes) and 
“prosodies” (undefined, but including pitch, stress, and syllable length 
—-American suprasegmentals). Firth’s secondary prosodies include se- 
quences and junctions—American phonotactic features. What is phone- 
matic-segmental in one language may be prosodic-suprasegmental in an- 
other, e.g., pitch in tone languages and in English. 


2153. Hahn, E. Adelaide. “was Hrunting nama,” pp. 476-483. “That 
the word for ‘name’ was originally in partitive apposition with the word 
denoting the owner of the name” and not an accusative ‘of specification is 
best demonstrated in West Germanic where ‘name’ is masculine instead of 
neuter and shows occasionally as nominative. {Beowulf example is dis- 
cussed at length.} 
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2154. Kuhn, Sherman M. “On the Syllabic Phonemes of Old English,” 
Pp. 522-538. Only recently have linguists considered the OE phonemic 
system [note 1 gives extensive bibliography of studies since 1939}. Earliest 
phonemes must be inferred from 8th-century Mss [table and detailed text 
examples follow]. Mercian, Northumbrian, West Saxon, and Kentish 
dialects show parallel development. 


2155. Baugh, Albert C. “Two Middle English Lexical Notes,” pp. 539- 
543. (1) Of two suggested glosses of Chaucer’s ““embosed” (Book of the 
Duchess, 353), “plunged into a thicket” is more plausible than “exhausted 
and foaming at the mouth” because of the early morning setting and the 
active form of the verb. (2) The “double worstede” of the Friar’s semi- 
cope (CT A, 262) is a stout variety 45 inches wide. 


2156. Avis, Walter S. “The ‘New England Short O’: A Recessive Pho- 
neme,” pp. 544-558. The upgliding diphthong in northeastern New Eng- 
land ago and know is consistent in final position, but in words like road 
ingliding diphthongs and monophthongs occur with varying stability as to 
word and community. [Inventories and maps follow.] Differences in set- 
tlement history account for some phenomena. In general, /o/ is receding 
throughout New England, lingering longest in older and rural areas. 


2157. Reed, Carroll E. “The Pronunciation of English in the Pacific 
Northwest,” pp. 559-564. Eastern sources of Northwest varieties of 
American English show in vocabulary and pronunciation with some area- 
to-area correspondence and less difference between cultured and uncultured 
speech in the West. 


2158. Hultzén, Lee S. “System Status of Obscured Vowels in English,” 
pp. 565-569. Schwa and antischwa linguists differ on whether /2/ should 
render unaccented forms of vowel phonemes other than /a/. One solu- 
tion is to set up a subsystem. 


, XXXVIII :4, October-December 1962. 


2159. Hill, Archibald A. “A Postulate for Linguistics in the Sixties,” pp. 
345-351. Both transformational and structural analysis assume “that the 
relations between utterances are capable of being stated in the form of 
manipulations.” Utterance is segmentable, as into phonemes and mor- 
phemes, whose substance “is not itself sounds and articulations but some- 
thing which stands in an iconic relation with them.” To reject discrete 
phonemes for a phonetic continuum, as some transformationists do, is ob- 
jectionable. 

—Mother Mary Anthony 


LANGUAGE LEARNING, XIII:1, 1963. 


2160. Mitchell, Stephen O. “Editorial: Linguistics and Utility,” pp. 1-3. 
Emphasis on the utility of linguistics and increasing federal support are 
dangerous tendencies, 
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, XII:2, 1963. 


2161. Lozano, Anthony G. “Basic English Sentences,” pp. 109-111. A 
set of six basic transformations shows a parallel between English sentences 
with a be verb form and those with a do verb form. 

—James C. Austin 


MASSACHUSETTS REVIEW, I:4, Summer 1962. 


2162. Brooks, Cleanth. “Faulkner's Vision of Good and Evil,” pp. 692- 
712. In Faulkner’s works, evil “involves the violation of the natural and 
the denial of the human.” Although women instinctively know it, men 
must be initiated into knowledge of evil in the nature of things. Men, by 
means of courageous effort and suffering, choose to be good and enter 
into a knowledge of their own worth and the nature of reality. 


2163. Finkelstein, Sidney. “The ‘Mystery’ of Henry James's The Sacred 
Fount,” pp. 753-776. The Sacred Fount announces themes dealt with in 
The Wings of the Dove, The Ambassadors, and The Golden Bowl. In all 
of these works James explores the society of leisure he lived in, criticizing 
its deception, selfishness, and lack of freedom: either the protagonists 
suffer in their entrance into the kind of life offered by this society or, be- 
longing to it, they are incapable of civilized life. In the “sacred fount” is 
“a reservoir of youth and vitality which has a common source in two people 
in love, but which flows in only one direction.” The cryptic nature of the 
novel and perhaps its omission from the New York edition can be account- 
ed for by its being so personal. 


2164. Hawkes, John [a], D. J. Hughes {b}, and Ihab Hassan {c}. “Sym- 
posium: Fiction Today,” pp. 784-797. [a] The experimental novel is like 
poetry in that its purpose “is to assume a significant shape and to objectify 
the terrifying similarity between the unconscious desires of the solitary 
man and the disruptive needs of the visible world.” Djuna Barnes, Flan- 
nery O'Connor, and Nathanael West are “very nearly alone in their uses 
of wit, their comic treatment of violence, and their extreme detachment.” 
{b} The contemporary novel is lacking in characterization. There is per- 
haps a critical reaction setting in; and there is in Bellow and Nabokov 
an emergence of novels that “maintain the integrity and dignity of charac- 
ter” while responding to the modern scene. {c} In the existential novel 
the world is seen to be “largely devoid of any presuppositions . . . about 
values, traditions, or beliefs”; the hero or anti-hero must himself create 
meaning and dignity; and the reader is to recognize irreconcilable ‘con- 
flicts and absurdity. 


, 1V:1, Autumn 1962. 


2165. Cook, Reginald L. “Think of This, Yankees!” pp. 42-52. Thoreau 
is a tonic for us today: his Walden is our most effective nature writing 
and is “a symbolic point of vantage from which the stability of an interior 
environment is realized.” Thoreau is a transcendental idealist, a naturalist 
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who is also a poet seeking rapport with nature, and a man who stands 
against social and economic conformity and injustice. 


2166. Nelson, William Stuart. “Thoreau and American Non-Violent Re- 
sistance,” pp. 56-60. The non-violent resisters of today should consider 
not only Thoreau’s civil disobedience, but also his rejections of the acquisi- 
tive life and his empathy for the suffering. 


2167. Koopman, Louise Osgood. “The Thoreau Romance,” pp. 61-67. 
Both John and Henry Thoreau proposed to Ellen Sewall (Orcs. and it 
is likely that she preferred Henry, who told his sister Sophia that he had 
always loved Ellen. The brothers visited Ellen at Scituate and entertained 
her in Concord. Henry was friendly, and his quietness was due to living 
with his talkative mother, Aunt Maria, and the two female Wards. Ac- 
cording to Sophia, he provided well for her. 


2168. Bode, Carl. “The Half-Hidden Thoreau,” pp. 68-80. Thoreau 
never outgrew his mother-fixation; the effects, in addition to his literary 
masterpieces, were his attachment to older women; his writing about 
“Mother Nature” with abundant sexual imagery; his lack of a normal 
friendship; his aggressiveness and independence; his “search for a father- 
substitute” (Emerson, John Brown); his falling in love with Emerson’s 
wife; his hatred for the State; and his fatal psychosomatic illness following 
the deaths of his father and Jobn Brown. 


2169. Nyren, Dorothy. “The Concord Academic Debating Society,” pp. 
81-84. When 11 and 12, Thoreau belonged to the Debating Society. We 
learn from the minutes that he did not distinguish himself; that he was on 
the verge of changing his name; that he was enrolled at the Concord 
Academy as early as October 7, 1828; that the topics are ones later debated 
by the transcendentalists; and that the Debating Society may have been 
the precursor of the Lyceum. 


2170. Stoller, Leo. “Civil Disobedience: Principle and Politics,” pp. 85- 
88. Both followers of the Negro freedom movement and of the peace 
movement can find support and hope in “Civil Disobedience.” There are 
two Thoreaus, the utopian and the political. As the anti-slavery movement 
at first was a utopian ethical ideal, so is the peace movement. As the anti- 
slavery movement became an economically expedient and ethical political 
force, so has the Negro freedom movement. One day perhaps these two 
modern movements will fuse. 


2171. Baird, Theodore. “Corn Grows in the Night,” pp. 93-103. Thoreau 
is too well regarded today. He is an “impossible egotist,” a pretentious, 
paradox-moral-making bore. He does have fine humor, art, and the ability 
to communicate the incommunicable and to inspire the reader. What is 
most attractive and saddening in Thoreau is his appeal as a god to gods, 
an appeal that breaks away from pity and human kind—until that im- 
possibly optimistic world of Thoreau could no longer endure. 
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2172. Lauter, Paul. ‘“Thoreau’s Prophetic Testimony,” pp. 111-123. 
Thoreau’s works should not be regarded as self-expressive or aesthetic 
merely. A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers and Walden deal 
with the same thing as the essays, the idealist’s urging to seek reality be- 
neath the seeming and to become divine. Thoreau is a prophet who testi- 
fies in his life and in his art, and his Torah is Nature. 


2173. Drinnon, Richard. ‘“Thoreau’s Politics of the Upright Man,” pp. 
126-138. Living in Massachusetts when he did, Thoreau “could hardly 
have escaped the doctrine of the higher law.” He was an “anarchical 
decentralist,” not anti-social. “One of his great achievements” was “to 
come close to a creative fusion” of the natural and the civilized. His exam- 
ple lives yet. 


2174. Sherwood, Mary P. “Fanny Eckstorm’s Bias,” pp. 139-147. It is 
important that a trained naturalist answer Fanny Eckstorm’s ‘“Thoreau’s 
“Maine Woods’” (At. Mon., July 1908), for she criticizes Thoreau 
most unfairly as a surveyor, night woods walker, measurer of distance and 
speeds, mountaineer, ornithologist, scientist, and woodsman. His is still 
one of the best books on the Maine woods. Fanny Eckstorm could not for- 
give Thoreau, the outsider, for performing so well in her Maine woods. 


2175. Harding, Walter. “Five Ways of Looking at Walden,” pp. 149- 
162. Walden has become “one of the all-time best sellers of American 
literature,” and it will endure. Its strength lies in its meaning all things 
to all men. It can be approached as a nature book, its first and largest 
appeal still; as a guide to the simple life that is ours to enjoy; as a satire 
on modern life; as good writing in being well ordered, coherent, and 
various as well as “clear, concrete, precise, and to the point”; as a guide 
to spiritual rebirth. 


2176. Hyman, Stanley Edgar. “Henry Thoreau Once More,” pp. 163-170. 
Of a number of recent books on Thoreau, none matches Matthiessen’s 
treatment. Future books on Thoreau should allow him some misbehavior, 
recognize him as “primarily a writer,” and tell us “how he transcended 
Transcendentalism.”” We can begin with Thoreau as a “revolutionary of 
absolute truth.” 


2177. Krieger, Murray. “After the New Criticism,” pp. 183-205. The 
now devitalized New Criticism did provide a guiding principle, that the 
literary work is an autonomous context that illuminates the reader’s experi- 
ence of the world. Of the major directions of recent criticism, philosophic 
analysis deals with “the order of literature,’ ignoring values and the 
critic’s function of judging; myth criticism finds the literary work to 
illuminate or translate the “literary-mythic universe,” precluding judgments 
of unique works; new historicism finds the historical vision borne in or 
newly perceived only in the literary context. 
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, IV:2, Winter 1953. 


2178. Francis, Robert [a], Charles Cole fb], Reginald L. Cook {c}. 
“On Robert Frost,” pp. 237-249. [a] Two pictures of Robert Frost, a 
1915 or 1916 photograph and his appearance at his 80th birthday dinner 
in Amherst, show the private man and poet. [b] Frost once spoke to a 
class at Amherst College on metaphors, and he cast a spell like that of his 
poetry. His poetry is deceptively simple and innocent, and his metaphors 
help the reader gain insights into life. In his later years Frost laughed at 
critics for thinking his recently finished old poems were of a new style. 
{c} It is too early to know Frost’s influence, but he was “a regionalist 
only in posture” who “renewed a tradition.” He will survive because of 
his ability to evoke a sense of place, his lack of obscurity, his fronting this 
world as a humanist: “affirming the unconquerable flame of moral and 
intellectual courage.” 


2179. Shroder, Maurice Z. ‘The Novel as a Genre,” pp. 291-308. Ari- 
stotle’s attempt at description should be our example if we are to use the 
term “novel.” The novel from Cervantes to the late 19th century involves 
the education of a self-deceptive protagonist into the realities of his society 
and the world. It is ironic fiction falling between the romance of “‘senti- 
mental and mythopoeic attitudes’’ and the philosophic tale of ideas and 
“theoretical questions.” This century's fiction that is classed as novel, if it 
is not romance, is generally no longer “anti-romance,” but of a new genre. 


2180. Rosenthal, M. L. “William Carlos Williams and Some Young 
Germans,” pp. 337-341. Although younger Germans are not yet liberated 
from an unresolved guilt and a sense of isolation resulting from the Hitler 
years, their responsiveness to modern American poetry, especially that of 
Williams, makes one feel that they would welcome “a period of genuine 
peace” leading to a general regard for Williams’s love for the “vagaries 
of personality and for the uniqueness of private experience” as well as for 


“unsentimental but indignant candor.” 
—Robert A. Davies 


MIDCONTINENT AMERICAN STUDIES JOURNAL, V:1, Spring 
1964. 


2181. Suderman, Elmer F. “Criticisms of the Protestant Church in the 
American Novel: 1870-1900,” pp. 17-23. Although they shared a general 
faith in the Poa of man and the goodness of God, American 
novelists of the last third of the 19th century deplored the effects of il- 
liberal and rigid protestant creeds which insulated congregations against 
new truth, bred intolerance, and created sectarian strife. 


2182. Jackson, Kenny A. “Robert Herrick’s Use of Chicago,” pp. 24-32. 
For Robert Herrick, what was happening in Chicago, an evil city which 
brought out the evil in men, syrabolized what was happening in American 
society as a whole. Chicago thus provided Herrick with the ideal locus 
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for the working out of his characteristic theme, “the price mankind must 
pay for commercialism and industrialism.” 


2183. Bassan, Maurice. “The Poetaster and the Horse-Doctors,” pp. 56- 
59. Will Carleton, the Michigan poetaster, is chiefly memorable for hav- 
ing been the innocent center of a quarrel among the members of the 
Authors’ Club in New York in 1885 concerning the legitimacy of Carle- 
ton’s claim to membership. The quarrel engaged the attention of such 
notables as Mark Twain and Julian Hawthorne. 

—Louise Duus 


NEOPHILOLOGUS, XLVI:4, October 1962. 


2184. Richardson, F. E. “The Pearl: A Poem and Its Audience,” pp. 308- 
316. The poem should be taken as a whole. The pearl is salvatton (not 
only of innocerits), and is not the Maid, primarily, who is at once guide 
and, like Dante’s Beatrice, a symbol of salvation to the “dreamer.” The 
four doctrinal points—the working of God's grace (vineyard parable), 
the becoming as children, submission to God’s will, and the power of the 
Resurrection (grain of wheat parable)—carry a message simple enough 
for a lay audience, and the elegiac framework puts the “dialogue on a 
familiar basis.” It is a complex work of art. 


2185. Blake, N. F. “The Scribe of the Exeter Book,” pp. 316-319. The 
scribe of the Exeter Book and the writer of the gloss to Isidore in Bodl. 
Ms 319 both wrote in a regular, but different, standard language. If pale- 
ographets are right in asserting that both were written by the same scribe, 
this scribe could produce texts in different standardized versions of Eng- 
lish, and he cannot have been responsible for the standardization of the 
language of the’ Exeter Book. 

—Nils Erik Enkvist 

—David Wilkinson 


NEUEREN SPRACHEN, [XIII}:5, May 1964. 


2186. Hübner, Walter. “Sprachstoff und Interpretation,’ pp. 201-210. 
German interpretations of English poetry require a precise knowledge of 
the English Sprachstoff (“language matter’), i.e., of the elements of 
meaning and sound in a word. This concept derives from Wordsworth’s 
dictum that the language of poetry is “an incarnation of thought,” not a 
“dress of thought.” Examples from Shakespeare and Wordsworth illus- 
trate this. Hamlet’s “conscience” for instance (“Thus conscience does 
make cowards of us all”) is not an exclusively ethical term; it also means 
“consciousness,” and “a piece of knowledge shared with somebody else.” 
(In German) 


2187. Mertens, Helmut. “Entsprechung von Form und Gehalt in Shel- 
leys Gedicht To Jane: “The Keen Stars Were Twinkling, ” pp. 229-233. 
In Shelley's poem “To Jane,” level stresses (“keen stars,” “fair moon”) 
indicate its central paradox of unity and diversity. The rhyme scheme, the 
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cadences, the stresses, and the caesurae in the poem act as expressions of 
diversity; synaesthesia, alliteration, and enjambments as those of unity. “A 
vivid . . . rhythm, an abundance of variegated sounds, a compactness of 
expression achieved by strict concentration on the essential points, and 
above all an exact parallel between stylistic means and the content make” 
“To Jane” one of Shelley’s “most perfect” poems. (In German) 


, [XIIT}:6, June 1964. 


2188. Combecher, Hans. “Drei victorianische Gedichte,” pp. 257-267. 
Stanzas I and II of Tennyson’s "Crossing the Bar” are really good; stanzas 
III and IV, however, are not so good because a conventional religious 
feeling destroys the original cenception. In Browning’s “Love in a Life” 
the poet's “vigorous attack looks out for a similar partner in the hollow 
labyrinth of his environment only to find its own symbol of expression.” 
Evolution, a basic theme of the 19th century, dominates in Hopkins’s 
“God’s Grandeur” in a specifically Hopkinsian form: “the irresistibly ad- 
vancing manifestation of the divinity of all creation is the loving work of 
the Holy Spirit.” (In German) 

—K. P. Jochum 


NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY, XXXVI:3, September 1963. 


2189. Kirk, Clara M. ‘Toward a Theory of Art: A Dialogue Between 
W. D. Howells and C. E. Norton,” pp. 291-319. From 1865, when 
Howells returned from Italy, until the death of Norton in 1908, the two 
men carried on a discussion concerning art and society. A New Englander 
and the elder by ten years, Norton revered European art, deplored the 
mediocrity in American society, and maintained an essentially aristocratic 
conception of culture. Howells, on the other hand, remained at heart a 
Westerner, sometimes spoke out on the decadence of European culture, 
and dedicated himself to the art of the commonplace. He even criticized 
Norton’s friend John Ruskin. Norton and Howells were frequently close 
associates in literary endeavors and they were always good friends, but to 
the end they disagreed. 


2190. Davidson, Edward H. ‘‘Dimmesdale’s Fall,” pp. 358-370. The first 
stage of the fall of Arthur Dimmesdale occurs when he deludes himself 
into believing that body and soul are separate, that the spirit may thrive 
though the flesh has sinned. The second stage involves his cultivation of 
an egocentric consciousness. Like the Romantic writers, he sees his pain as 
a means of elevating “the exquisitely-tuned self.” In neither case is he 
experiencing the true self-knowledge that, in Christian doctrine, must be 
a prelude to salvation. At the end, Chillingworth thinks that Dimmesdale’s 
soul has been cleansed, but it may be that the leech’s elaborate revenge 
merely “embellished what had already been accomplished,’ that is, 
Dimmesdale’s damnation. 
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, XXXVI:4, December 1963. 


2191. Brown, Maurice F. “Santayana’s Necessary Angel,” pp. 435-451. 
As a poet Santayana was an anti-romantic who prized Christian and clas- 
sical tradition. Yet he very early gained a sense of the fact that for 20th- 
century man the utility of these traditions was fading. A turning point in 
his thought is marked by the play Lucifer (1899). Stimulated by con- 
temporary scholarship in mythology at Harvard, he dramatized the decline 
of classical myth and envisioned the collapse of the Christian myth. He 
pictured Lucifer, his “necessary angel,” dedicated to truth and awaiting 
some new kind of scientific myth. The play was Santayana’s farewell to 
poetry. 

—D. Murray 


NEW RAMBLER, XV (Serial No. B), June 1964. 


2192. Leicester, J. H. “Dr. Johnson and Isaac Watts,” pp. 2-10. Wishing 
to give “useful pleasure” and to promote “piety,” Johnson chose to write 
the life of Watts, a dissenting minister whose “saintly character” and 
devotion to -religion the Anglican admired. The two never met. Thus 
Johnson faced the problem of locating biographical data about Watts, a 
problem resolved with the publication of Thomas Gibbons’s Memoirs of 
the Rev. Isaac Watts, D.D., in 1780, a year prior to Johnson’s life of 
Watts. Johnson differed from his source in several minor ways and added 
his own interpretations of Watts’s behavior, but varied from Gibbons no 
more sharply than in tempering praise of Watts’s poetry with criticism, 
Johnson stamped his mark on Gibbons’s material so that “in a very real 
sense we may think of Watts as one of ‘Johnson’s Lives.’ ” 


2193. McHenry, Lawrence C., Jr. “Medical Case Notes on Samuel John- 
son in the Heberden Manuscripts,” pp. 11-15. William Heberden’s 
Index Historiae Morborum, a Ms containing short case notes in Latin, 
gives four such notes for Johnson, two of them referring to him by 
name. The two notes without his name relate respectively to Johnson’s 
paralytic stroke of June 17, 1783, and to the paracentesis Heberden per- 
formed on Johnson on September 24, 1783. The third note, written in 
1784, contains Heberden’s postmortem finding of Johnson's asthma; and 
the fourth, written later, aba Johnson’s “Hydrops” (dropsy), for 
which Heberden had prescribed digitalis, as a diuretic. 


2194. Winnett, A. R. [No title] Rev.-art., Maurice J. Quinlan, Samuel 
Johnson: A Layman’s Religion, 1964, pp. 20-22. Quinlan denies, as 
Donald Greene (“The Rumour of Dr. Johnson’s Conversion,” J. of 
Relig., March 1948) affirms, Johnson’s having experienced an evan- 
gelical conversion in February 1784. Johnson may have experienced “a 
quickening of faith” that brought him temporary solace. But he never 
achieved that “confident assurance” of the evangelical conversion: “his 
faith in Christ did not completely triumph over his fear of death and 
dread of judgment.” 

—John B. Shipley 
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NEW STATESMAN, November 1, 1963: 


2195. Pritchett, V. S. “Saki,” pp. 614-615. Possessor of a “freakish 
talent,” Saki (H{-ector}. H{ugh}. Munro), though accused of “sentimen- 
tality and narrow artificiality of mind,” is an accomplished comedian. As 
a minor artist, he lives primarily by his precision. Seeing life as a savage 
thing, he writes about it savagely, but not so savagely as Evelyn Waugh. 

—Charles D. Tate, Jr. 


, November 8, 1963. 


2196, Taubman, Robert. “Near Zero,” pp. 653-654. Is the destructive- 
ness and desolation of lives in Doris Lessing’s The Golden Notebook the 
fault of the characters or the author’s siding with them? Though purely 
technical experiments are supposed to add up to alienation, symbolism 
and fantasy in, for example, the stories of A Man and Two Women do 
not work. Miss Lessing is not honest in her treatment of character. 


, November 29, 1963. 


2197. Mellers, Wilfrid. “Toklas” (rev.-art., Alice B. Toklas, What is 
Remembered), pp. 792-793. Reading Miss Toklas alongside Gertrude 
Stein’s The Autbhs jography of Alice B. Toklas, one feels likeness and yet 
distinction. Miss Stein metamorphosed Alice into herself, while Alice 
existed only in being possessed. Comparing episodes one sees Miss Stein’s 
work as betraying art behind innocence. Three Lives entered the con- 
sciousness of common, even primitive people. So blank an innocence, 
only possible to an American, means the end of art. What is Remember- 
ed is art gone out of innocence, prose lacking immediacy and directness. 


, December 6, 1963. 


2198. Brophy, Brigid. “Sir Hereward,” Pp. 842. The dialogue of all Ivy 
Compton-Burnett’s novels has the same idioms, conundrums, and original 
puzzles. She shuns entering anyone’s consciousness. In A God and His 
Gifts the text is bare of dramatic furniture. Major events are off-stage 
but speak forth in imprecise banalities. From an Edwardian theater setting 
Hereward, the- family god, emerges as an outline of Freud’s “primal 
horde.” Miss Compton-Burnett’s children always speak like adults, but 
with a theatrical sleight-of-hand; her adults are not flesh-and-blood either. 


, December 13, 1963. 


2199. Donoghte, Denis. “A Note on Swift,” pp. 877-878. The source 
of horror-in Swift's vision of human life is his belief that spirit is merely 
a sublimation of matter. Religion is a conflict between an animal body 
and its arrogant sublimation. Civilized behavior, however, can survive 
confronting the facts of life. Swift wished to demand recognition of 
facts; he was not obsessed with the body. His failure to mediate between 
Oxford and Bolingbroke convinced him that height is cultuted sublimation 
of incorrigible lowness. He settled in Dublin to persuade us of an un- 
pretentious sanity. 
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— c, December 27, 1963. 


2200. Pritchett, V. S. “Master of Ceremonies,” pp. 942-943. Thackeray 
had the iroriy. of a Victorian displaced person. Vanity Fair, a well-ordered 
mosaic with an idiom close to Proust, takes us into small incidents wherein 
affection, jealousy, pride, self-deception become life itself. Dangerously 
impressionable, Thackeray never obsessed himself with an issue nor stood 
out: omnisciently. He became his hero, rejecting art for the rights of 
society and the sociable man. He distracts us between one scene and the 
next. He surmises from gossip. He introduces the naturalistic manner 
through the illusion of time past, innuendos drawn from events, emphasis 
on decisive minutes in our lives. This is possible:because he was an alien, 
conscious of a class frontier. ` 


~, January 10, 1964. 


2201. Pritchett, V. S. “Stones and Stories” (rev.-art., Katherine Anne 
Porter, Collected Stories), pp. 47-48. Miss Porter’s singularity is truth- 
fulness. She tests characters against things elemental or ineluctable. For 
every human being there is the shock of perception of something violent 
in himself, a shock which a wider view of life would not give. Miss 
Porter is conservative in a.classical way. Her power to make a room, a 
landscape, or a group alive is Jamesian; it is not merely surface reporting. 


2202. Mortimer, John. “Insomniac’s Companion,” p. 50. Thurber, with 
his weary, knowing air of having seen it all and done better, remains part 
of standard British intellectual equipment. As the poet Jaureate of insom- 
nia, he touches at his best on two American terrors: sleeplessness and 
predatory sexual women. Thurber’s “little man” may not have seemed 
true to the author; he is different from the happy, -sophisticated artist. 
Though the little man less and less represented what the author felt, 
his sufferings were a joke kept up for Néw Yorker readers. The best 
pieces of Thurber are about his youth, not about the little man. 


, January 17, 1964. 


2203. Crossman, R. H. S. “Carlyle and Froude,” pp. 81-82. In his let- 
ters Carlyle is capable of acute analysis but in his published writings his 
mongrel poetic prose is unreadable. With his thinness of intellectual con- 
tent, he was not prepared to take German philosophy seriously and apply 
it to an examination of society. His hero is the Nietzschean superman and 
like D. H. Lawrence he harnessed the clichés of hero worship. Carlyle 
is not remembered for argument but for exhortation. Both he and J. A. 
Froude hated humbug but yet desired popularity. Froude came to regret 
both his early novel and his forthright indiscretion in his biography of 
Carlyle and publication of the letters of Jane Carlyle. 


2204. Miller, Karl. “Inch Boswell” (rev.-art., Boswell’ Journal of a 
Tour in the Hebrides, ed. Frederick Pottle and Charles Bennett), p. 88. 
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Johnson’s own account of the tour supplements Boswell!’s colloquial, con- 
fessional version. Johnson’s sayings are often thought to embody a promise 
which his writings seldom fulfill, but his comments are often wrong. 
His anti-Scotch sentiments, often taken humorously, are an instrument of 
aggression. The Scots were then in the position of Jews. Johnson displays 
his prejudice against Scotch learning at a time when its intellectual 
achievements were great. Boswell creates marvelous insights by juxtapos- 
ing Johnson again Scotch moruments. 


, January 24, 1964. 


2205. “Two More Cultures,” p. 130. Herbert Read claims that the best 
American poetry is written in English but adds there is danger in holding 
that American and British English form a common language. For com- 
pleteness of understanding Englishmen must see that America is a foreign 
country. William Carlos Williams, whom American critics find very 
good, seems not a poet at all. Elements which in American verse seem 
hollow or monotonous may be the result of the American language. 


, January 31, 1964. 


2206. Pritchett, V. S. “Unfrogged Frenchman,” pp. 167-168. David 
Garrick’s letters show command of a large variety of moods and styles. 
He is astute, effervescent, solidly modest, and sincere in his stage career. 
His French verve is really English. His pursuit of natural local life—he 
admired instantaneous feelings—produced rich results in his mind and 
his dramatic ability. He was probably subtler as a comic than as a tragic 
actor. 


, February 7, 1964. 


2207. Empson, William. “Shakespeare” (rev.-art., J. Dover Wilson, 
Shakespeares Sonnets), pp. 216-217. If the sonnets are addressed to 
William Herbert as love poems echoing the Falstaff-Hal relationship, 
they are a painfully sick joke. If, however, the intimacy with Southampton 
(the other possibility) ended in 1595, he could laugh at himself in 
Hen. IV. It seems more likely the sonnets were written to Southampton, 
as the following reasons indicate. It is surprising no gossip mentioned 
Herbert. In 1593, Wilson’s dating of the sonnets, Shakespeare was not 
known. The sonnets give the impression Shakespeare could not cast off 
the Dark Lady; therefore she should have appeared in his plays of about 
1593. Shakespeare's complaint seems to be against an earl’s seducing the 
Dark Lady, but 1593 would allow too short a time and Sonnets 57 and 
58 would describe situations tco far apart. The social tone is confusing. 
Shakespeare, if one dates later, may have scolded the earl as an equal. 


, February 14, 1964, 


2208. Ricks, Christopher. ` “Beckett and the Lobster,” pp, 254-255. 
Samuel Beckett has wrestled with attempts to rewrite Dante as a liberal, 
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writing about man not God. More Pricks than Kicks unites the inferno, 
a man being executed, and a lobster being boiled. Though Comment 
C’est was reviewed as a bizarre fantasy, it is all in Dante. His comedy 
derives from a Swiftian obsession with the cliché and Swiftian laughter 
at the terrible and holy to make life tolerable. Comment C’est destroys 
the novel and the sentence in destroying Beckett’s own style. The later 
novels are achieved by inflicting tedium and extinguishing richness of 
knowledge. 


2209. Gross, John. “Your Comical Cousin,” pp. 256-257. Jane Austen’s 
Volume the Second makes jokes at the expense of literary conventions 
and at the absurdity of the “ ‘desultory’” novel. In Northanger Abbey 
fiction struggles with burlesque, but here burlesque gives way to fiction. 
A young girl standing up to an older woman’s snubs foreshadows Lady 
Catherine de Bourgh and Mrs. Norris. A parallel is evident between two 
sisters in “Lesley Castle’ and Maria-Julia Bertram in Mansfield Park. 
Miss Austen shows an engaging element of sheer nonsense in Volume 
the Second; it was a vein she never developed. 


, March 6, 1964. 


2210. Grigson, Geoffrey. “Shelley Plain,” p. 366. Shelley’s letters show 
him obsessed at first by ideas, not the reality of words. He swam in mists 
of verbiage. With Mary Godwin in Italy, Shelley has an almost honest 
language; and the actual Italy appears in his new poetry. He believed that 
poetry should be subordinate to morality. He elevated his meretricious 
style into poetic beauty and then subordinated his poetry to ideas. His 
letters show the experience of self-deception. 


, March 13, 1964. 


2211. Wollheim, Richard. “Eliot, Bradley and Immediate Experience,” 
pp. 401-402, Eliot uses ideas for their evocative link with a complex of 
sentiment; he is not a philosopher, but he wrote a dissertation under the 
influence of F. H. Bradley, who rejected the dualism of mind-nature. 
Eliot finds the contrast of reality-thought, object-appearance, sensation- 
consciousness futile. From this attitude comes Eliot’s monism. As critic 
he is indifferent to the unity of an art work but insists on the unity of 
the art tradition as a whole. According to his theory, resonance between 
emotion and object produces the “objective correlative.” Ham. fails 
because as an object it is not given; it has nothing to give, and its emotion 
is in excess of the facts. 


, April 10, 1964. 


2212. Pritchett, V. S. “God’s Folly,” pp. 562-563. William Golding’s 
Pincher Martin seems to dive into the underworld of fashionable paranoia. 
Free Fall confirms the chaos of the single consciousness, and The Spire 
proves it completely. The Dean’s faith drops to the level of pure Marie 
Corelli. He self-indulgently provides rhetoric and diatribe, but we sus- 
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pect the author believes chaos heightens poetry. In Pincher Martin the 
dramatic preoccupation of man on his own gains from a sense of nature, 
a conjunction between things and consciousness. The Lord of the Flies 
has a recognizable society and is concerned with human differences. Inner 
and outer worlds join; fear and paranoia are more than personal hysteria. 


, April 17, 1964. 


2213, Ricks, Christopher. “Congress Achieved,” pp. 604-605. J. P. 
Donleavy’s A Singular Man has sentimentality laced with the evasive 
irony of The Ginger Man. Its aumor is built on the assumption of a false 
dignity. Samuel Beckett uses humor with genuine dignity in order for 
false dignity to be effective. A feeling for the heroic makes the mock 
heroic comic and pathetic. The Ginger Man is stylistically undemanding 
though it has an air of stylistic sophistication. Its tone is both defense of 
and attack on what it deals with. Intricate irony protects the book 
against the need to be in favor of some things. 


, April 24, 1964. 


2214, Empson, William. “Mr. W. H.” p. 642. Shakespeare's early 
plays scarcely have the breath of poetry. The dawn comes in R. II after 
the private love poetry. L.L.L. has an upper class tone; the struggle with 
the trading milieu had effect. If Leslie Hotson thinks that William Hat- 
cliffe wrote the Sonn., and that the early plays date from before 1588, 
_ then six would be earlier than the Sonn., setting the dating forward and 

indicating Shakespeare to have developed late. If Hatcliffe, the “Prince” 
of the law students, composed the sonnets as a tribute to them, they are 
mawkish. They are better if taken as written personally. 


2215. Enright, D. J. “Mr. W. S.,” pp. 642-644. Shakespeare’s sexual 
history as given by Anthony Burgess is not grim or terrible but horrifying- 
ly grotesque. Burgess’s book on Shakespeare (Mr. W. S.) does not 
account for Hermione, Miranda, and other chaste heroines though it 


explains the Sonn., Othello, Lear, Leontes, and Troilus. 
—R. E. Wiehe 


NEW WORLD WRITING, No. 22, 1964. 


2216. Ostroff, Anthony, ed. “The Poet and His Critics: IV. A Sym- 
posium on John Crowe Ransom’s ‘Mastet’s in the Garden Again,’” pp. 
184-215. Muriel Rukeyser: Ransom’s poem deals with a man’s quiet 
courage in the face of hostile nature, as represented by advancing age and 
bad weather. W. D. Snodgrass: It shows a man refusing to bow to death 
and woman, his two enemies. Leonie Adams: The poem, which does not 
entirely hang together, is “a fable of the straits to which a noble art is 
fallen.” Ransom: The poem is about a man who defies the universe in 
a ridiculous ritual; the ritual has, of course, no effect on the universe, 
but it makes something out of a barren occasion. 

—S. J. Sackett 
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NIEUW VLAAMS TIJDSCHRIFT, XVII:4, 1964. 


2217. Gijsen, Marnix. “Frank Harris en Maeterlinck,” pp. 453-455. In 
My Life and Loves Harris mentions an article of his on Hendrik Con- 
science, the Flemish novelist, in The Spectator; this article cannot be 
found. He also describes Maurice Maeterlinck and gives an account of 
two arguments he had with Maeterlinck about translating Shakespeare into 
French. Harris broke with Maeterlinck when the Belgian left his mistress, 
whose side Harris took, to marry Renée Dahon. (In Flemish) 

—S. J. Sackett 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION, XVIII:2, September 1963. 


2218. ‘Hart, Francis R. “The Fair Maid, Manzoni’s Bethrothed, and the 
Grounds of Waverley Criticism,” pp. 103-118. The present deficiency 
in Waverley criticism appears to be the faulty application of valid critical 
principles, which inhibits fresh, unprejudiced reading. The Fair Maid of 
Perth (1828) provides a “useful first test” of Sir Walter Scott’s mature 
art, because it questions preconceptions about Scott’s limited seriousness. 
The moral theme of this novel of the nature of courage and cowardice is 
complex; the type characters have individual vitality; the work is well- 
structured in contrast to Alessandro Manzoni’s I Promessi Sposi, with 
which it is often invidiously compared. 


2219. Taube, Myron. “Contrast as a Principle of Structure in Vanity 
Fair,” pp. 119-135. Thackeray develops Vanity Fair in toto and in each 
monthly number on the principle of contrast of characters and their actions. 
The Amelia and Becky stories, congruent but opposite triangles, “are like 
two contrapuntal melodies.” Much of the novel is structured about “the 
moral and emotional parent-child relationships of three generations.” 
Thackeray often places his characters in similar situations so that their 
actions will reveal their personality differences. Each charactet’s actions 
contrast with those of other characters, and with other actions the given 
character himself has previously performed. 


2220. Thomson, Patricia. “The Three Georges,” pp. 137-150. George 
Eliot, as a beginning writer, may well have been George Sand’s disciple, 
for Eliot responded to the emotion in Sand’s works as “a life-giving 
affirmation of the truth of feeling’; both believed in accepting life stoical- 
ly; both were generous, compassionate, and idealistic, a yearned for “a 
wider field of action for women.” Eliot admired Sand’s Jacques (1834), 
which is, like Eliot’s own works, the anatomy of the early months of a 
marriage of incompatibilities. George Henry Lewes’s initial literary 
divinities were Sand and Jane Austen; later, his admiration for Eliot’s 
works usurped some of his fondness for Sand’s. 


2221. Cadbury, William. “The Uses of the Village: Form and Theme 
in Trollope’s The Vicar of Bullhampton,’ pp. 151-163. Anthony 
Trollope’s The Vicar of Bullhampton is not a completely satisfying novel 
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because its narrow perspective reduces Trollope’s intended effect of real 
life. However, it presents Trollope’s views on clerical character and “the 
importance of charity in life.” and embodies these presentations in a 
suitable form. 


2222. Parker, Hershel. “The Metaphysics of Indian-hating,” pp. 165- 
173. The Indian-hater story in Melville's The Comfidence-Man is “a 
tragic study” of Christianity’s impracticability, a “satiric allegory in which 
the Indians are Devils and the Indian-haters are dedicated Christians,” 
which attacks “the nominal practice of Christianity.” 


2223. Levine, George. “Communication in Great Expectations,” pp. 175- 
181. In Great Expectations, Dickens rejects logical and “rationally 
articulated relationships.” Because “the failure of society and language 
is the outgrowth of a failure cf trust,” the fullest communication usually 
comes “through gestures, inarticulate noises, or ungrammatical and ir- 
rational speech,” such as the gratitude-revealing click in the convict’s 
throat. 


2224, Ives, C. B. “James’s Ghosts in The Turn of the Screw,” pp. 183- 
189. Like the “ ‘psychical ” gaosts Henry James described in his Preface 
to The Turn of the Screw, the ghosts of Quint and Miss Jessel are fairly 
inactive, although the Preface pretends they are “active and therefore 
supernatural.” The ironic conzradiction between Preface and story lends 
support to the “realistic” critical view that the ghosts are images of the 
governess’s hallucinations. 


2225. Burgess, C. F. “Conrad’s Pesky Russian,” pp. 189-193. The 
Russian trader in Conrad’s Heart of Darkness serves two functions: to 
bring the jungle situation “up to date for Marlow” and the others on the 
steamboat; and to play the fool in Kurtz’s jungle court, amusing Kurtz 
` when Kurtz is expansive, nuzsing him when ill, avoiding him when 
dangerous. 


2226. Benton, Richard P. “Is Poe's “The Assignation’ a Hoax?” pp. 193- 
197. Correspondences between Byron’s Folingo letter and Poe’s “The 
Assignation” strongly indicate that the tale “was inspired by the Byron- 
Guiccioli romance.” Other evidence suggests that Poe’s narrator ae 
sents Byron’s friend, Thomas Moore; this characterization completes 
Poe's hoax. 


, XVIII:3, December 1963. [Thackeray Centenary Issue} 


2227. Summerfield, Henry, ed. “Letters from a Club Arm-Chair: Wil- 
liam Makepeace Thackeray,” pp. 205-233. In 1844 and 1845 Thackeray 
contributed six letters to the Calcutta Star, signed “Squab.” The first 
deals with France and England’s violent quarrel over Tahiti. The others 
discuss Peel’s ministry, particularly the Irish question, the Maynooth 
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Grant, and Peel’s party ‘‘‘treachery.’” “Minor themes are the Oregon 
dispute, the railway mania, and the Royal Family.” [The six letters are 
printed. } 


2228. Mathison, John K. “The German Sections of Vanity Fair,” pp. 
235-246. In the German sections in the concluding portion of Thackeray's 
Vanity Fair, Dobbin, Amelia, and party travel down the Rhine and attend 
Don Giovanni, Fidelio, and Wellington’s Victory. Thackeray shows by 
implicit contrast between the German opera heroines and Amelia the for- 
mer’s “positive intellectual and emotional development as a basis for a 
worthy scheme of moral values” which are deficient in both Amelia and 
in the evangelical English society which molded her. For the wrong 
reasons, Englishmen admire the “God Save the King” portion of 
Beethoven's inferior Wellington's Victory. 


2229. ‘Taube, Myron. “Thackeray and the Reminiscential Vision,” pp. 
247-259. Thackeray's grief over his wife’s progressive insanity, which 
began in 1840, and his heavy family responsibilities caused him-to adopt a 
tone of reminiscence in his major work after 1841, such as Barry Lyndon, 
Vanity Fair, and Sketches and Travels in London. He “became the with- 
drawn, satiric but sympathetic viewer of action.” 


2230. Gose, Elliott B., Jr. “Psychic Evolution: Darwinism and Initiation 
in Tess of the d’Urbervilles,” pp. 261-272. “Through his feeling for 
man’s place in the evolutionary scale of progress and regress, and his in- 
sight into the ritual necessities of man’s relation to nature, Hardy makes 
Tess appealing not as a victim of society but as a human being caught in 
the ebb and flow of history, environment, and self.” 


2231. Taube, Myron. “Thackeray at Work: The Significance of Two 
Deletions from Vanity Fair,” pp. 273-279. Thackeray deleted from 
Vanity Fair two sections about Miss Horrocks, Sir Pitt Crawley’s house- 
maid turned mistress after his rejection by Becky Sharp. Retaining these 
passages would have resulted in various illogicalities about the relationships 
among Pitt, Becky, and Horrocks. However, in removing the passages, 
Thackeray eliminated material that connected Horrocks with ribbons, 
being overdressed, and a scornful look, which he retained in the novel’s 
final version. 


2232. VonHendy, Andrew. “Misunderstandings About Becky’s Charac- 
terization in Vanity Fair,” pp. 279-283. Becky Sharp’s boxing her son’s 
ears for listening to her sing, blaming her embezzlement on her husband, ` 
and perhaps murdering Jos Sedley for his insurance money, are not 
“flagrantly out of character,’” as some critics say. Especially in Becky's 
case, Thackeray frequently reminds us of the dubiety of moral judgments 
in Vanity Fair. 
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2233. Wegelin, Christof. “Jamesian Biography” (rev.-art.), pp. 283- 
287. In the first three volumes of his Henry James biography, Leon Edel 
has successfully overcome James’s lifetime efforts to conceal his inmost 
personality. Edel accomplished this by adhering to his principles stated in ` 
Literary Biography—by saturating himself with documents but imagina- 
tively characterizing and analyzing them, and by intimately relating 
criticism and biography. Thus Edel shows the relevance of James's “The 
Beast in the Jungle” to his friendship with Constance Fenimore Woolson. 


2234. Suits, Bernard. “Billy Budd and Historical Evidence: A Rejoin- 
der,” pp. 288-291. Ray B. Browne argues in “Billy Budd; Gospel of 
Democracy” [NCF, XVII:4] that the novel affirms the “ultimate rejection 
of political liberalism (represented by Billy) . . . over conservatism (repre- 
sented by Captain Vere), and that Melville’s source for this conflict” 
was the political, philosophical conflict between Thomas Paine and 
Edmund Burke. This argument is intrinsically implausible, and Browne's 
method of supporting it is logically and critically unsound. 


2235. O'Connor, William Van. “Henry Nash Smith, Mark Twain, the 
Development of a Writer” (rev.-art.), pp. 291-295. Mark Twain was 
an imperfect writer, not a true novelist; he failed to master “the genteel 
tradition” by understanding it, and his novels are structurally deficient, as 
Pudd'nhead Wilson reveals. Smith’s work, though knowledgeable about 
Twain and emphasizing Twain’s native humor which attacked American 
cultural values, is “representative of the whole Twain mystique” in 
overrating Twain's literary abilities. 


, XVIII:4, March 1964. 


2236. Heilman, Robert B. “Hardy's Mayor: Notes on Style,” pp. 307- 
329. The Mayor of Casterbridge well illustrates the problems of Hardy's 
inconsistent style, which invariably mingles urbane fluency with both 
semi-literate and overly pedantic syntax and diction. 


2237. Carpenter, Richard C. “The Mirror and the Sword: Imagery in 
Far From the Madding Crowd,” pp. 331-345. In Far From the Madding 
Crowd, Thomas Hardy's imagery, often involving repetitions and varia- 
tions on themes initially stated, complements and supplements the narra- 
tive. Hardy’s mirror imagery ambivalently signifies both truth and illu- 
sion. Sergeant Troy’s “sword exercise” before the fascinated Bathsheba 
Everdene vividly symbolizes “phallic aggression.” 


2238. Hughes, R. E. “Jane Eyre: The Unbaptized Dionysos,” pp. 347- 
364. Nietzsche's classification of human nature into elements either Diony- 
sian, “frenzied, demonic, and unrestrained” or Apollonian, “ordered, 
rational, and disciplined,” enables the reader to recognize the two symbolic 
levels underlying Jane Eyres romantic, ostensibly Christian, veneer, 
though Charlotte Bronté herself was not consciously aware of such levels. 
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“Jane Eyre is recurrently mad . . . [her two schizophrenic] personalities 
are dramatized in events which happen outside herself.” Moreover, in 
Jane, “two massive forces,” Dionysos (Rochester) and Apollo (St. John 
Rivers) “are reconciled through the Orphic mysteries,” which mediate 
between the polar extremes. 


2239. Drew, Philip. “Charlotte Bronté as a Critic of Wuthering Heights,” 
pp. 365-381. In her 1850 preface to Wuthering Heights, Charlotte Bronté 
judges Nelly Dean and Heathcliff accurately, despite contradictory modern 
critical consensus. Nelly is indeed “ʻa specimen of true benevolence and 
homely fidelity ”; her morality is preferable to that of Heathcliff, who 
represents “ ‘perverted passion and passionate perversity,’ ” unredeemedly, 
oe doomed to perdition for having, in effect, sold his soul to 
the devil. 


2240. Levy, Leo B. “Society and Conscience in Huckleberry Finn,” pp. 
383-391. Loyalty to Jim forces Huck “to alienate himself from the com- 
munity in order to satisfy the needs of conscience.” Nevertheless, ‘““Huck’s 
decision to help Jim escape . . . [is] a socializing decision.” 


2241. Moss, Sidney P. “The Problem of Theme in The Marble Faun,” 
pp. 393-399. In The Marble Faun, Hawthorne was diabolistic, “suggest- 
ing certain diabolical ideas and at the same time disowning them self- 
righteously . . . because he was venturing upon a speculation that admits 
of no certitude’”—whether or not Donatello’s fall and “the original fall— 
{were} fortunate or unfortunate.” 

—Lynn Z. Bloom 


NORVEG: TIDSSKRIFT FOR FOLKELIVSGRANSKING, No. 10, 
1963. (Reprinted from Abstracts of Folklore Studies, 11:2, June 1964.) 


2242, Richmond, W. Edson. “ ‘Den utrue egtemann, A Norwegian 
Ballad and Formulaic Composition,” pp. 59-88. Formulaic composition 
of English and Scandinavian ballads seems to have been unusual, although 
this theory will explain—better than faulty memory does—dissimilar ver- 
sions of rare ballads. Example: four known texts in two versions of a 
Norwegian ballad relate essentially the same story with motifs in the 
same order, but they differ in their exact language, even though a very 
large ay pide of commonplaces is found. Both versions must have 
developed by formulaic composition from a lost archetype. 

—Jan Harold Brunvand 


NOTES AND QUERIES, XI:5, May 1964. 


2243. Manzalaoui, Mahmoud. “Roger Bacon’s ‘In Convexitate’ and 
Chaucer’s ‘In Convers’ (“Troilus and Criseyde’ V. 1810),” pp. 165-166. 
Grounds for believing that Chaucer wrote (or meant to write) in convex 
rather than the ¿7 convers of all the Mss are supplied by a Latin phrase of 
Roger Bacon. Bacon used the phrase (i” convexitate) in describing a 
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sphere viewed externally, seen as convex; Chaucer is speaking of the 
eighth sphere, toward which Troilus’s soul is wending. 


2244, Harrington, David V. “Chaucers ‘Merchant’s Tale, 1427-28,” 
pp. 166-167. The “dramatic importance” of January’s proverbial state- 
ment in lines 1427-28, ovetlooked by editors, involves not just the 
parallel with lines in the W. B.’s Prologue (noted by Robinson) but two 
key words: parfyt (in W. B.’s Tale) and sotile (in Merch’s Tale), both 
referring to clerks, the first used favorably, the second, pejoratively. In 
calling clerks “sotile,” January implies contempt for both their cunning 
and that of women, whom he associates with them; the other proverb, 
using parfyt, “links by analogy the Wife and clerks in their common 
patterns of training.” 


2245. Fleming, John. “The ‘Figure’ of Chaucer's Good Parson and a 
Reprimand by Grosseteste,” p. 167. In using Lamentations IV.1, glossed 
by Gregory in his Pastoral Care Po noted as Chaucer’s probable 
source for the striking figure of rusted gold to denote the corrupt 
churchman), as part of a reprimand to a priest, Robert Grosseteste, saintly 
bishop of Lincoln in the 13th century, may have been “a link between the 
scriptural passage and its . . . statement by Chaucer.” 


2246, Elliott, Charles. “ ‘The Reeve’s Prologue and Tale,’ in the 
Ellesmere and Hengwrt Manuscripts,” pp. 167-170. A comparison of 
these two Mss shows the text cf the Reeve’s Tale in the H Ms to be “less 
eccentric and more logical and smooth” than in the E Ms; extended com- 
parison of the two Mss might reveal a similar conclusion for the Canter- 
bury Tales as a whole. 


2247, Mills, A. D. “Some Late Middle English Fish Naznes,” pp. 170- 
171. An agreement between che Abbot of the Monastery of St. Peter, 
Abbotsbury, and the local fishermen lists 25 kinds of fish to be delivered; 
the names of 16 of these are recorded in ME before 1427, the date of 
the agreement, and the remaining nine either antedate their entry in OED 
and MED or are unrecorded. 


2248. Foster, Brian. “New Datings from an Anglo-French Text,” pp. 
171-172. The Local Port Book of Southampton, published in 1963, 
supplies 11 words antedating their citations in OED. 


2249. Maxwell, J. C. “An Echo of Chaucer in “The Kingis Quair,’” p. 
172. In kindred meaning and ‘dentical rhymes, a triplet in stanza 137 of 
The Kingis Quair echoes lines 1164-6 of Chaucer’s Clerk’s Tale. 


2250. Gulley, J. L. M. “Lambarde’s Reference to Marl in France,” pp. 
172-173. Corrections and amp-ifications are supplied of the notebook in 
the British Museum containing the Ms of the 16th-century English anti- 
quary William Lambarde on marling in France. “It is still uncertain 
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whether Lambarde’s note on marl in France derives from contemporary 
report or from an earlier written source.” 


2251. Quinn, Edward G. “Words and Antedatings from Thomas Phaer,” 
pp. 173-174. Four word-compounds from Phaer’s 1558 and 1562 editions 
of the Aeneid are not in OED; three other word-compounds and one 
phrase (fairy queen) antedate their citations shown therein. 


2252. Haden, H. J. “A Rogers Letter,” p. 177. In 1811 Samuel Rogers 
wrote a charming letter to William Lisle Bowles [printed herein] that a 
Stourbridge newspaper reprinted in 1891. Bibliographical details are 
supplied about the letter. 

2253. Owen, W. J. B. “A Virgilian Reminiscence in “The Excursion,’ ” 
pp. Gs as Lines 100-2 of Book 6 echo lines 433-7 of Book 9 of the 
Aeneid. 


2254. Boas, Louise Schutz. “Shelley: Three Unpublished Lines,” p. 178. 
Three lines in Shelley’s handwriting concerning the dazzling effect of 
truth on human vision are found in a copy of Prometheus Unbound in- 
scribed by Shelley as a gift to Trelawney a few days before his death. On 
the reverse of the flyleaf page bearing these lines, Trelawney wrote a 
comment upon the universal custom of subverting natural instincts and 
eradicating reason in women. 


2255. Maxwell, J. C. “A Shelley Letter: An Unrecorded Printing,” pp. 
178-179. Letter 476 (to Charles Ollier) in F. L. Jones’s edition of 
Sheiley’s correspondence is from the text of D. L. Clark, printed in MLN 
in 1945; both Clark and Jones failed to notice the earlier publication of 
this letter in volume LI of ES (1917-18). Nine “substantive variants” 
are noted. 


2256. Ogden, James. “Isaac D’Israeli and Scott,” pp. 179-180. D’Israeli 
admired Scott not merely as a poet but because when they met (probably 
in 1809, concerned with establishing the Quarterly Review), Scott quoted 
a poem of seven stanzas that D’Israeli had written in his youth, and ex- 
pressed admiration for it. Scott included the poem, “Stanzas Addressed to 
Laura,” in his English Minstrelsy (1810), and D’Israeli, flattered that so 
great a poet should have not only known but remembered his poem, 
reprinted it in the later editions of Curiosities (1823 et seq.). 


2257. Swaminathan, S. R. “Hazlitt, Lamb and Fielding,” p. 180. 
Hazlitt’s description of Godwin as thinking “an author the greatest charac- 
ter in the world and himself the greatest author in it,’ which, J. C. 
Maxwell noted, echoes Fielding’s statement about Parson Adams and 
schoolmasters (N & Q, XI [January, 1964}, 25) has yet a second parallel: 
Lamb’s description in ‘The South-Sea House” of John Tipp the account- 
ant. 
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2258. Rawson, C. J. “ ‘Nice’ and ‘Sentimental’: A Parallel Between 
‘Northanger Abbey’ and Richardson’s ‘Correspondence, ” p. 180. Henry 
Tilney’s remarks in Northanger Abbey about the word nice, which are 
intended to mock sentimentalism, recall Lady Bradshaigh’s comments on 
the word sentimental in Richardson’s letters. Both instances involve a 
fashionable counter-word used to show approbation. 


2259. Southam, B. C. “Jane Austen’s Juvenilia: The Question of Com- 
pleteness,” pp. 180-181. The wording of two dedications—to a play, 
“The Visit,” in Volume the First and to a “novel,” Lesley Castle, in 
Volume the Second—taises a doubt whether all the separate pieces were 
copied into the three Ms notebooks containing Jane Austen’s juvenilia. 


2260. Davie, John, and others. “Pride and Prejudice,” pp. 181-182. 
Before Jane Austen used this phrase as a title, it “had appeared in print 
at least eleven times” and “close variants of it had appeared at least three 
times.” Of these prior uses, five have been previously noted. 


2261. Phare, E. E. “Lydia Languish, Lydia Bennet, and Dr. Fordyce’s 
Sermons,” pp. 182-183. These two Lydias are alike not only in being 
silly but in treating Dr. James Fordyce’s Sermons for Young Women with 
disrespect——Lydia Languish tearing up the per for curl-papers, Lydia 
Bennet gaping as Mr. Collins opens the book of sermons to read from it 
and interrupting him in the reading. Actually, the first sermon contains 
a passage applicable to Lydia Bennet, and the sermons as a whole “are 
by no means contemptible,” though they “contributed a little to the making 
of Mr. Collins,” who, by using Fordyce’s phraseology inopportunely, pro- 
duced an effect of ridiculousness absent hon the sermons themselves. 


2262. Hall, Roland. “The Diction of John Stuart Mill—II,” pp. 183- 

188. [The list is continued of words and word-compounds from Mill 

antedating their earliest date of citation in OED.] (To be continued.) 
—John S. Phillipson 


OHIO UNIVERSITY REVIEW, IV, 1962. 


2263. Stone, Edward. “Willizm Faulkner’s Two Little Confederates,” 
pp. 5-18. Faulkner may have used Thomas Nelson Page’s boys’ book, 
Two Little Confederates (1888, as a model for five short stories of 1934 
and 1936 (““Ambuscade,” “Retreat,” “Raid,” “The Unvanquished,” and 
“Vendée”’); each writer describes the Civil War exploits of two Southern 
teen-age boys and an older female-guardian. Although there are thematic 
similarities, the differences (as in characterization) indicate Faulkner’s 
superior literary skill, and show how he soared beyond Page’s “simple 
little boys’ book” level of writing. 


2264. Wells, Arvin R. “American Literature in Germany,” PP- 68-78. 
The upper middle-class German probably has read some American best- 
sellers and may own Gone With the Wind plus books by Sinclair Lewis, 
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Steinbeck, and Hemingway; O'Neill, Wilder, and Hemingway are ranked 
high. Students now entering the universities have gone little beyond 
their parents, however, in their general awareness of American literature. 
Germans often read American literature only to get a “picture” of 
American life. 


, V, 1963. 


2265. Stone, Edward. “A Rose for Thomas Wolfe,” pp. 17-24. In the 
1930’s Wolfe was the “high priest at the rites of poetic adoration,” and 
“like all romantics, Wolfe was social critic as well.” Look Homeward, 
Angel was symbolic of that decade of loneliness. Faulkner consistently 
recognized Wolfe’s value. 

. —Duane B. Schneider 


OVERLAND, Nos. 27-28 (Double Issue), July-September 1963. 


2266. McLaren, John. “The Image of Reality in Our Writing,” pp. 
43-46. Although Patrick White’s concern with “the solitary individual” 
is not new in Australian literature, his symbolical approach is—'‘taking as 
its subject the inner life of man almost to the exclusion of the outer.” 
However, Australian realism receives new support in the recent novels of 
writers like David Martin and George Turner. The future of the Austral- 
ian novel probably lies in a combination of “realistic observation” like 
theirs and “a realization of the depths of the individual” like White's. 
—John Patton 


PARTISAN REVIEW, XXXI:2, Spring 1964. 


2267. Marcus, Steven. “Mr. Acton of Queen Anne Street or the Wisdom 
of Our Ancestors,” pp. 201-230. The works of Dr. William Acton (The 
Functions and Disorders of the Reproductive Organs, 1857; Prostitution, 
1858, rev. ed., 1870) provide a background to the informed Victorian 
attitude toward sex—a background useful to the study of the pornography 
of the period and of the respectable novel. The tone of Acton’s work 
is the characteristic Victorian tone of “danger, doom, and disaster.” The 
sexual fantasies of the age are economic—‘‘the body is regarded as a 
productive system with only a limited amount of material at its disposal.” 
The contrast between Acton’s two major works suggests that in the 
Victorian period the development of social attitudes had outstripped the 
development of personal attitudes. 


2268. Brower, Reuben A. “Scrutiny: Revolution from Within” (rev.- 
art., Scrutiny: A Quarterly Review, 20 vol.), ee 297-314, Republication 
of Scrutiny is “a generous recognition of the fact that the journal and the 
movement behind it formed a revolutionary episode in the history of edu- 
cation and of literary criticism.” In particular the writing of now-establish- 
ed critics such as Leavis, Mrs. Leavis, Knights, Traversi, Turnell, and 
Harding renews and makes relevant the literature of a past or alien culture: 

—Barbara A. Paulson 
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PERSONALIST, XLV:1, Wirter 1964. 


2269. Marshall, William H. “An Expanding Theme in The Last 
Puritan,” pp. 27-40. The Last Puritan, more than an objectification of 
the ideas and images of George Santayana’s other works, expresses its 
concern with puritanism through systematically developed themes and 
symbols. The novel is constructed on the principle of duplexity, juxta- 
posing literal and symbolic truchs, social affirmation and alienation. Seen 
in terms of the underlying mele-female myth, the hero’s tragedy is that 
“he is compelled on puritan principles to try vainly to reject puritanism.” 
Believing in perfection, he is >rimarily mind in a world of matter; thus 
he does not seek beyond mind to achieve self-realization. 


2270. San Juan, Epifanio. “The Question of Values in Victorian 
Activism,” pp. 41-59. The individual styles of action of William Ernest 
Henley, Rudyard Kipling, and Robert Louis Stevenson present varied yet 
similar approaches to human aature and its destiny. Victorian activism 
is an answer to the ethical problems of how man can acquire “the courage 
to be.” Stevenson’s concern ror manner as against matter reveals his 
concept of the good life as springing from the uninhibited exercise of 
energy. Also revolting against social restraints, Henley ordains that there 
should be no compromise with reality. “Kipling’s Law is .. . a demand 
for self-sacrifice to whatever larger cause a man chooses to uphold.” 


2271. Hertz, Robert N. “Victory and the Consciousness of Battle: 
Emerson and Carlyle,” pp. 60-71. The philosophies of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and Thomas Carlyle are basically the same; many of -the differ- 
ences are in tone, emphasis, form, and language. The message of both 
Sartor Resartus and Nature is “believe in yourselves . . . because the 
Divine essence is in you and pervades the world around you.” For Emer- 
son life represents a victory; hs world is beautiful and conforms to the 
will of man. Life for Carlyle is more the consciousness of battle; his 


| world is ugly, a snare and a delusion. Material objects for Carlyle are not 


so much symbols of spiritual reality (as in Emerson) but obstacles to the 
attainment of spiritual reality. 


2272. Steinkraus, Warren E. “A Clue to Artistic Interrelations,” Pp. 90- 
93. Relations among the arts are to be found in ‘similar psychological 
responses, not in similarities or theme or concept. Specific works from 
different media yield related emotional responses occurring independently 


of personal preference or critical determination. 


2273. Noland, Richard W. “T. H. Huxley on Culture,” pp. 94-111. 
Though Thomas Henry Huxley made no lasting contribution to cultural 
anthropology, his vision of the human condition in his own evolutionary 
terms and his attempt to answer certain social and political problems are 


important results of his philosophy of culture. Culture, or the state of 


art, is a product of necessity; it functions to protect man from the state 
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of nature. He says that no supernatural factors can explain the process 
of cultural evolution; man’s capacity for progress in morality and justice 
is a social, naturalistic process. Huxley, however, refuses to accept an 
unqualified belief in progress. 

—Gerald J. Schiffhorst 


PERSPECTIVE, XIII:3, Winter 1964. 


2274. Gordon, David J. “D. H. Lawrence’s Quarrel with Tragedy,” pp. 
135-150. Lawrence objected to “the tragic as a mode of art and as an 
attitude toward life” because he conceived “of man’s nature as radically 
innocent, of his history as a fall from a recoverable glory, and of his 
destiny as infinite human possibility.” He rejected “the tragic idea of 
existential evil” and “believed that ‘all malady lies in the heart of man 
and not in the conditions.’ ” Lawrence’s rejection of most notions of the 
tragic are illustrated by his comments on numerous writers, among them 
Tolstoy, Hardy, Dostoevsky, and Shakespeare. As Sodom degenerates 
“into cynical art,’ Madonna-ism degenerates “into. sentimental art”; but 
for Lawrence there is a third possibility: “sex as a life-giving force.” 
Only after his mother’s death, Lawrence for a time (1910-1912) relaxed 
“his challenge to the tragic idea.” His “major early statement on tragedy” 
occurs in “Study of Thomas Hardy” (1914). 

—Helmut E. Gerber 


QUEEN’S QUARTERLY, LXXI:1, Spring 1964. 


2275. Chittick, V[ictor]. L. O. “Ushant’s Malcolm Lowry,” pp. 67-75. 
In Ushant Conrad Aiken gives a portrait of Malcolm Lowry under the 
pseudonym of “Hambo.” Aiken admired most Lowry’s gift of “mytho- 
pocic creation,” which at other times appears as an “eternal, and so often 
verifiable, adduction of cabalistic correspondences.” Aiken’s friendship 
with Lowry was not always free from disagreements. They sometimes 
felt themselves to be rivals, they undertook a wrestling match and a 
javelin competition, and they had an altercation about Lowry’s “pitiless 
and faithless” wife Nita and about the William Blackstone story. 


2276. McLaughlin, Peter. “The Elements of Tragedy,” pp. 103-111. 
“Four elements—the forming of a link by the hero between mankind and 
cosmic forces, the process of isolation of the victim, the ‘educative pro- 
cess,’ the redemptive effect of the death—are, in the diverse forms in 
which they are found, the elements of tragedy.” This applies to the 
passion of Christ, Shakespeare’s Ham., Oth., and Macb., (not, however, 
to Tit.), and Friedrich Dtirrenmatt’s The Visit. 


2277. DuWors, Richard E. “The Po-ette and the Sci-enn-tist,” pp. 112- 
117. “The poet may catch the fugitive insight, the fine tune of the spirit, 
forever irrelevant to science.” The poet’s greatest achievement is his 
tying together of emotion and idea. The scientist’s greatest achievement 
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comes in the moment when one concept equals one idea. One should 
beware of the “po-ette” and the “‘sci-enn-tist.” They are false prophets 
and speak in ignorance and without humility. 

—K. P. Jochum 


RAMPARTS, II:5, Spring 1964. 


2278. Raleigh, John Henry. “Eugene O'Neill,” pp. 72-87. O'Neills 
several journalist-biographers recognize that he “put the color and tragedy 
of his life into his best work,” as well as his belief in the force of heredity. 
O'Neill continued to grow as a writer, outstripping his early successes and 
finding his place in the “great dark tradition” of Poe, Hawthorne, and 
Melville. Characteristics shared with the American novel include: concern 
with technique, intellectual energy, tendency toward melodrama and idyl, 
Manichean impulse, allegory, ambiguity, search for identity. O'Neill also 
reflects the influence of Nietzsche, Dostoevsky, and Strindberg. 


, HI:1, Summer 1964. 


2279. Brown, Robert McAfee. “The Theme of Waiting in Modern 
Literature,” pp. 68-75. Masked anticipation (J. D. Salinger), waiting in 
ignorance (Samuel Beckett), waiting in dread (Franz Kafka), contrast 
with waiting in hope (W. H. Auden). For the Time Being is a poem 
of Christian affirmation in which “meaning has invaded the here-and- 
now.” 


—Mother Mary Anthony 


REVUE DE PARIS, LXX, February 1963. 


2280. Saint Phalle, Thérése de. “Shakespeare Toujours Présent,” pp. 
143-146, Yves Bonnefoy published in Le Mercure de France the first 
French translation of Ham. which keeps the metaphysical anguish. Diffi- 
culty exists in creating a verse form comparable to pentameter and also in 
keeping fidelity to prose passages. Shakespeare formulated the problem 
of the transformation of his existence, seeking by faith to vanquish noth- 
ingness. With our similar problem of loss of certainties, we find Ham. 
seeking a solution to modern crises. Hamlet represents doubt so strong 
that he has no conviction necessary to vengeance. Separated by skepticism 
from Ophelia, he remains the prisoner of his own inner aak, (In 
French) 

—R. E. Wiehe 


SATURDAY REVIEW, XLVII, April 4, 1964. 


2281. Brown, Ivor. “How Shakespeare Spent the Day,” pp. 14-17, 57. 
Shakespeare was a successful businessman, actor, and director as well as 


a playwright. 
, XLVII, May 2, 1964. 


2282. Kubly, Herbert. “The Vanishing Novel,” pp. 12-15, 26. The 
decline of the novel is due to the growth of TV watching, sales-oriented 
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publishers, audience hunger for non-literary “confessions” by non-writers, 
the disappearance of editors like Maxwell Perkins, jaded reviewers, the 
confused, classless, anti-heroic, non-moral world in which we live, and, 
above all, the illness of readers who have lost the will and the ability to 
read. 


, XLVII, June 6, 1964. 


2283. Cowley, Malcolm. “While They Waited for Lefty,” pp. 16-19, 61. 
American proletarian literature that flourished in the 1930’s was not very 
good, partly because there were no outstanding talents and also because 
with the advent of Hitler, the slogan of the left-wing writers became 
broader and less pugnacious. 

—W. J. Stuckey 


SBORNIK PRACI FILOSOFICKÉ FAKULTY BRNENSKE UNIVER- 
SITY, XI:D9, 1962. 


2284, Pantučková, Lidmila. “The Relationship of W. M. Thackeray to 
Henry Fielding,” pp. 99-114. Thackeray’s opinion of Fielding, which 
changed strikingly from an earlier admiration to a much more critical 
attitude in the later period, is viewed against the background of the 
development of Thackeray’s social and moral values. In the 1830’s and 
40s, Thackeray, in his critical essays, often used Fielding’s work as a 
desirable literary standard, admiring especially his satirical skills. The 
change of Thackeray’s opinion in the 1850’s was evidenced by his nar- 
rower view of Fielding as a good-natured humorist, rather than as a 
satirist, as well as by his rejection of Fielding’s moral values. This 
shift of opinion is explained as being apparently the result of Thackeray's 
gradually increasing acceptance of the standards and values of “the English 
bourgeoisie.” 

—Henry Kucera 


SHENANDOAH, XV:3, Spring 1964. 


2285. Day, Douglas. “Malcolm Lowry: Letters to an Editor,” pp. 3-15. 
Malcolm Lowry’s letters to his editor, Albert Erskine of Random House, 
describe the relationship of an author to his editor, and show Lowry’s 
drive to write, in spite of his drinking, fits of depression, and unfortunate 
accidents. 

—Lewis B. Horne 


SIXTIES, No. 7, Winter 1964. 


2286. Crunk (pseud.). “The Work of James Dickey,” pp. 41-57. Dickey 
often describes man’s spiritual struggle to move from the bestial to the 
angelic. He embodies much of the South in his poems in both content 
and style, but the Southern style is weakened by a “ghastly rhetoric.” His 
faults, however, cannot hide great originality. 

—Russell M. Goldfarb 
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SOUTHERLY, XXIII:3, 1963. 


2287. Macainsh, Noel. “Christopher Brennan and ‘Die Romantik,’” pp. 
150-163. German literature, especially the work of Novalis (Friederich 
von Hardenberg), had a strong influence on the “conceptual structure” 
of Brennan’s poetry, the “thematic ordering” of the poems, as in Towards 
the Source. Brennan shows similarities to Novalis on the levels of “per- 
sonal experience, a view of history, and metaphysical doctrine.” Like 
Novalis he indicated a correspondence between the inner and the outer 
world, with emphasis on the inner. 


2288. Wilkes, G. A., ed. “The Uncollected Verse of C. J. Brennan,” 
pp. 164-202. [A number of hitherto unpublished or uncollected poems, 
verses, fragments, and translations (both into English and into French 
and Greek), mostly from Ms sources. } 


2289. Kirsop, Wallace. “Breanan, Critic and Scholar’ (sev.-art., A. R. 
Chisholm and J. J. Quinn, The Prose of Christopher Brennan), pp. 203- 
210. This collection makes clear “the vast range” of Brennan’s culture 
as weli as his sensitivity to literary and philosophical currents of the late 
19th century. He worked out a consistent critical point of view, based 
on the poetical doctrine of Mallarmé, in particular, and of his forerun- 
ners in the French and German Romantics. In spite of shortcomings and 
prejudices, Brennan had a “faculty of analysis and of sympathy rare among 
men of letters, rarer still amongst scholars.” 

—John Patton 


SOUTHERN QUARTERLY, II:3, April 1964. 


2290. Orange, Linwood E. ‘The Role of the Deadly Sins in Paradise 
Regained,” pp. 190-201. In Paradise Regained Milton used the popular 
device of the Seven Deadly Sias to link the various temptations of Christ 
on succeeding days. The temptations, in which the Deadly Sins appear in 
forms both overt and subtle, all fail as Christ rejects them, exhibiting the 
appropriate Godly Virtues of a divine perfection capable of regaining 


Paradise. 
—Ruth M. VandeKieft 


SPECTATOR, No. 7085, April 10, 1964. 


2291. Lodge, David. “William Golding” (rev.-art., William Golding, 
The Spire), pp. 489-490. Invariably, the critics who are hostile to Gold- 
ing’s novels complain about zhe characteristic twists at the end of his 
works: “that these twists diminish the human significance of what has 
gone before.” But from his point of view, it is only by creating and then 
by breaking or modifying the narrative illusion that he can present his 
view of man as a creature whose proud sense of civilization cannot save 
him from the destructive forces within himself. 
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, No. 7086, April 17, 1964. 


2292. Knights, L. C. “Shakespeare, the Language and Ourselves,” pp. 
509, 511. We honor Shakespeare because his work, above that of all other 
Englishmen, embodies and releases the stored energies of the language. 


, No. 7089, May 8, 1964. 


2293. Tanner, Tony. “Conrad the Great” (rev.-art., Conrad’s Polish 
Background, ed. Zdzislaw Najder), p. 636. This book is illuminating 
because to understand Conrad and many of the themes of his work it is 
essential to try to grasp his ‘‘Polishness.” Conrad understood all forms 
of alienation and isolation, which is what gives his stories on fidelity such 
force. The tension between individual romantic impulse and commitment 
to group endeavor, between betrayal and fidelity, between idealism and 
work—this is Conrad's ‘‘Polishness.”’ 

—Robert Yackshaw 


SPECTRUM, VII:2, Spring 1964. 


2294, Sankey, Benjamin. “Thomas Hardy’s Prose Style,” pp. 52-75. 
Hardy’s prose style is “one of the most successful ever used for fiction.” 
He renders detail vividly yet constantly refers to general principles to 
suggest the regularity of the larger order of the natural world. His 
basically visual method of constructing a scene or presenting a character 
can, by means of a wide-ranging diction, “make available a range of 
perspectives to which few novelists have had access.’ Hardy’s contem- 
poraries criticized his departure from the current literary norms in that his 
style was formal, and his procedure did not assume the primacy of the 
narrative line. : 

—Barbara A. Paulson 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1500-1900, IV:1, Winter 1964. 


2295. Hughes, Merritt Y. “Milton and the Symbol of Light,” pp. 1-33. 
Recently the “waning classics” have received increasing attention from 
modern and diverse critics. One result has been the concept that light 
imagery is basic in the metaphorical structure of Paradise Lost. Develop- 
ment and close examination of this concept have contributed to a more 
unified view of Paradise Lost and have included a primary consideration 
of the great passage on light at the opening of Book II]. The symbolism 
of the passage has universal and theological meanings that lead to a 

interpretation of Paradise Lost as achieving a theophany. 


2296. Hunter, William B., Jr. “Milton's Urania,” pp. 35-42. John 
Milton addresses the same divinity in his invocations beginning Books I, 
Tl, VII, and IX of Paradise Lost. This divinity is the Son of God whom 
Milton is asking to mediate for him with the Father. In Book VII the 
only named divinity, Urania, meant the Son of God to Milton. 
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2297. Griffin, Robert J. ‘“‘ “These Contraries Such Unity Do Hold’: 
Patterned Imagery in Shakespeare’s Narrative Poems,” pp. 43-55. In the 
15th chapter of his Biographia Literaria Samuel Taylor Coleridge com- 
ments upon Shakespeare’s genius in using imagery in the early poems 
Venus and Adonis and The Rape of Lucrece. Close examination of the 
poems reveals similar and interrelated groups of images evolving into 
intricately related motifs that provide a rich substructure. The same basic 
devices are used for the two poems which have wide differences and 
opposed ends, but in each case the devices contribute subtly and happily 
to the unity and effectiveness of the poems. 


2298. Toliver, Harold E. “The Strategy of Marvell’s Resolve against 
Created Pleasure,” pp. 57-69. Andrew Marvell’s idealism involved the 
soul's rejection of external reality by finding nature deficient in what it 
offers. External nature, however, is not rejected outright but gives the 
soul opportunity to find and aoe itself through temptation. To 
objectify such a philosophy Marvell quite naturally resorted to the dramatic 
mode in his temptation poems, and to the strategy of irony. In “A 
Dialogue between the Resolved Soul and Created Pleasure,” the Soul resists 
temptations with ironic counterattack consisting of punning, directness 
and indirectness, metaphor anc scorn for metaphor—and emerges victori- 
ous, proves its immortality, both intellectually and morally. 


2299. Kranidas, Thomas. “Adam and Eve in The Garden: A Study of 
Paradise Lost, Book V,” pp. 71-83. The “breakfast in paradise” scene 
of Book V in Paradise Lost is domestic, “middle class” comedy but is 
closely and clearly related to the whole poem. It is an illustration of the 
decorum of the poem-—a delicate, complicated, organic adjustment of 
speech, action, and character to the needs of a scene with, simultaneously, 
a plenary adherence to the demands of the whole epic. 


2300. Pineas, Rainer. “John Frith’s Polemical Use of Rhetoric and 
Logic,” pp. 85-100. John Frith was unique among early Tudor reformers 
because of the major role figures of rhetoric and processes of logic and 
sophistry play in his works. He used praemunitio to prejudice readers 
against other arguments; answzred opponents with their own cited texts 
in order to assail their competence; employed sarcasm, irony, significatio, 
and praeteritio to cast doubt upon his opponents’ motives. He enjoyed 
using. dialectic as well as rhetoric, built many of his arguments around 
syllogisms, and refuted his opponents through deliberate use of fallacies, 
the dilemma, and reductio ad absurdum. 


2301. Jochums, Milford C. “ “As Ancient as Constantine, ” pp. 101-107. 
John Milton in the pamphlet An Apology Against a Pamphlet Cald A 
Modest Confutation of the Animadversions upon the Remonstrant. against. 
Smectymnuus answered an opponent’s denial that “great riches’ in the 
Church are the baits of pride & ambition” by<stating that he was appeal- 
ing to a divine authority as ancient as Constantine. To add more weight 
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to his appeal he quoted from John Gower. Evidence shows this divine 
authority to be Sulpicius Severus. 


2302. Chernaik, Warren L. “Wallers Panegyric to My Lord Protector 
and the Poetry of Praise,” pp. 109-124. Since Edmund Waller wrote 
primarily occasional poetry and panegyrics, he is now little read. One 
of his panegytics A Panegyric to my Lord Protector (1655) was recog- 
nized as his masterpiece. Its style is witty and flexible, smooth or biting, 
and in concise couplets. It measures the actual by the ideal, makes full 
use of allusions and explicit or implicit comparisons. It translates topical 
materials into a different, timeless dimension. Rivaling the potential of 
satirical poetry, it eschews most of the dangers of panegyric. Its success 
is partly a matter of materials, but its real excellence lies in its architec- 
tonics. 


2303. Cummings, L, “Spensers Amoretti VIII: New Manuscript Ver- 
sions,” pp. 125-135. Very few of Edmund Spenser’s works circulated in 
Ms. Three and one-half copies of his Amoretti VIII are extant of all 
that might have survived in Ms. The versions can be presented in an 
order which assumes a hypothesis of serial change, and a case can be 
made for the theory that this order demonstrates successive recensions by 
Spenser before the published version of 1595. 


2304. Sellin, Paul R. “Milton’s Epithet Agonistes,” pp. 137-162. All 
predominant views of the epithet agonistes since Bishop Newton’s The 
Poetical Works of John Milton, III (1761) have stemmed from a single 
gloss: certator or athleta—a person who wrestles or competes in athletic 
contests, a champion. This interpretation has served to help critics in 
their search for unity in the play. However, evidence reveals that Milton 
needed and used the epithet in the Greek sense, which includes the mean- 
ing actor in the very special sense of one who imitates the character of 
another person. This meaning is basic to an understanding of the central 
meaning of the play and of Milton’s attempt to meet the religious and 
aesthetic problems the Scriptures entail. 


2305. Ong, Walter J. “Recent Studies in the English Renaissance,” pp. 
163-194. [Studies in the English Renaissance from November 1962 
through October 1963 are discussed. Omitted are studies of the drama, 
fosket purely bibliographical studies. Discussion focuses primarily on 
ooks. 


, IV:2, Spring 1964. 
2306. Sensabaugh, George F. “John Ford Revisited,” pp. 195-216. John 
Ford's particular appeal to a growing number of modern critics lies in his 


belief in the discontinuity of experience as revealed clearly in three 
tragedies: The Broken Heart, Loves Sacrifice, and ’Tis Pity Shes A 
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Whore. Other values notwitastanding, Ford’s growing modern-day ac- 
ceptance is based upon his revelations that the conflicts among civil law, 
nature, and the individual heart disrupt continuity, provide insoluble 
dilemmas, and force man to achieve dignity only by stoically accepting life 
as absurd and irrational. 


2307. Weathers, Winston. “Perkin Warbeck: A Seventeenth-Century 
Psychological Play,” pp. 217-226. John Ford’s The Chronical History of 
Perkin Warbeck: A Strange Truth is a psychological drama, modern in 
aspect, employing trappings af the historical drama to portray struggles 
of the human mind to maintain order in the face of disorder and aberra- 
tion. In the play the public state is a metaphor for the human being. 
King Henry represents the reasonable, rational; King James, the emo- 
tional, libidinous. Henry’s task is to unify and balance reason and emotion, 
to cause reason to triumph over the disturbed, neurotic self (represented 
by Warbeck) and thus to reconcile reason and emotion. 


2308. Schoenbaum, S. “Wits Triumvirate: A Caroline Comedy Re- 
covered,” pp. 227-237. Wits Triumvirate, or The Philosopher, written, 
produced, and presented at Court in 1635, is an anonymous comedy 
existing in Ms at the British Museum, and hitherto undescribed and un- 
noted by theatrical historians. The play is unsuccessful, consisting almost 
entirely of talk, but is of interest to scholars as testimony to Ben Jonson’s 
influence and, more importantly, as exposition of contemporary topics. 
The author was certainly a young gentleman of the University who had 
attempted to study the human scene first hand. 


2309. Bowling, Lawrence E. “‘Antony’s Internal Disunity,” pp. 239-246. 
Consistency of action in Anteny suggests Shakespeare’s acceptance of a 
philosophical concept as a natural law and the using of the law as the 
guiding pe of his play. The principle is: “Every organism or 
organization, if it is to survive and function properly, must achieve and 
maintain an ordered unity.” Unity cannot exist if there exists more than 
one center toward which all thought and effort are directed. In his play 
Shakespeare deals with disunity on three levels—the individual, family, 
and state. The disunity on the state and family levels is either caused or 
further aggravated by individual disunity, which is most marked and 
disastrous in Antony. 


2310. McCullen, Joseph T., Jr. “Iago’s Use of Proverbs for Persuasion,” 
pp. 247-262. As a rhetorical cevice, the proverb was taken seriously and 
considered na eres by Elizakethans. It was thought invaluable for am- 
plification and persuasion. Shakespeare’s characters use it often. It is the 
most prominent rhetorical device in Jago’s speeches to persuade especially 
Roderigo, Cassio, and Othello. Iago takes advantage of the especial 
reverence afforded the proverb by the common people in matters of 
persuasion. The authority of the experiences of many inherent in the 
proverb helps Iago to manipulate other characters to his own ends. Iago’s 
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skiliful use of the proverb suggests Shakespeare’s ability to translate 
thetoric into high dramatic art. 


2311. Allison, Alexander W. “Ethical Themes in The Duchess of Malfi,” 
pp. 263-273. Some critical misunderstanding of The Duchess of Malfi 
can be obviated when it is seen how, as the plot unfolds, the particulars 
are subsumed into larger ethical contexts ad finally form general state- 
ments of appropriate nobility. The primary ethical design is one of polar 
contrast: the duchess represents good; the Cardinal evil. Other characters 
represent shadings between these extremes. As the plot evolves, themes 
become clear. In the duchess’s tragedy can be seen a power on earth 
thwarting right and erasing value; but the power eventually destroys itself, 
and a moral power, autonomous and permanent, re-emerges and aids the 


human spirit to revive. This same power confers dignity on suffering and 
death. 


2312. Luecke, Jane Marie. “The Duchess of Malfi: Comic and Satiric 
Confusion in a Tragedy,” pp. 275-290. The confused effect of The 
Duchess of Malfi results “from an injudicious mixing of, and a failure 
to integrate, the comic and satiric elements [with the tragic}.” If 
standard, pure definitions of comedy, satire, and tragedy are used as valid 
criteria, the flaws can be seen. The tragic elements do not parallel and 
contrast with the comic; instead they clash with each other. The satiric 
elements are imposed upon the tragic and the comic, with which they are 
incompatible. The result is a play of no clear literary genre, but of value 
nevertheless. 


2313. Reese, Jack E. “Unity in Chapman’s Masque of the Middle Temple 
and Lincoln’s Inn,” pp. 291-305. Ben Jonson’s praise of George Chapman 
as a writer of masques stemmed from his admiration of unity in a masque, 
the quality which many critics find distinguishes Jonson’s own work. 
Chapman’s masque is strongly unified through a “marriage” theme notable 
in the chief dramatic motifs; the series of allusions to mythological couples; 
and the allegorical representation of the royal match under the abstractions 
of Love and Beauty. Also “the match between Elizabeth and Frederick 
is viewed as an earthly parallel of the unity and harmony which the neo- 
platonists believed pervaded all existence and which was to be imitated in 
the affairs of men and governments.” Chapman further draws together 
all these themes in the last speech of the masque. i 


2314. Levin, Michael H. “‘Vindicta mihi!’: Meaning, Morality, and 
Motivation in The Spanish Tragedy,” pp. 307-324. By dwelling too much 
on the weaknesses of The Spanish Tragedy, critics have neglected the 
play’s central strengths: Thomas Kyd consciously and successfully trans- 
lated the Senecan revenge play into Elizabethan stage idiom, created 
characters that are real both inside and outside the dramatic pattern, 
brought almost nothing to the play Jacking cause or justification, unified 
the play by “triple threads of meaning, morality, and motivation which 
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bind its disparate parts into a comprehensible and effective dramatic 
whole.” j 


2315. Waite, Eugene M. “Rezent Studies in the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
Drama,” pp. 325-349. [Reviews of books on Elizabethan and Jacobean 
drama published in late 1962 and in 1963.} 

i —M. F. Orth 


TAMARACK REVIEW, No. 29, Autumn 1963. 


2316. Skelton, Robin. “Canadian Poetry?” pp. 71-82. Consciousness of 
the “Canadian problem” mars the work of some poets. Newer Canadian 
poets show concern for the importance of imagery (influenced by oriental 
poetry), use many personal anecdotes, and emphasize “introspective ex- 
plorations of human relationships.” Anne Hébert (writing in French) 
excels. Canadian literature has arrived. 


2317. Mandel, Eli. “The Language of Humanity” (rev.-art., Northrop 
Frye, T. S. Eliot; The Educated Imagination; The Well-Tempered Critic), 
pp. 82-89. “Most of Northrop Frye’s criticism can be taken as an attempt 
to give systematic form to a critical commonplace: committee chairmen 
speak no language at all, but poets speak the language of all mankind.” 
Culture, embodied in literature created by imagination, is the ideal which 
criticizes, informs, and liberates, 


2318. Watson, Sheila. “Wyndham Lewis: A Question of Portraiture” 
(rev.-art., The Letters of Wyndham Lewis, ed. W. K. Rose), pp. 90-98. 
“Those critics who still regard Lewis’s work as ‘a heap of splendid 
fragments’ have failed to understand the formal structure of his work as 
a whole, or to recognize . . . that he created not only a new and vital 
prose rhythm but a new critical technique.” 


, No. 30, Winter 1964. 


2319. Peter, John. “Heresy Absolved” (rev.-art., Scrutiny, A Quarterly 
Review, 1933-1953, photographic reprint with a “Retrospect” by F. R. 
Leavis), pp. 73-79. Some attacks on Scrutiny were retaliations. Scratiny's 
real concern for literature terrified incompetent critics and professors. 
Now a growing number of readers and critics respect the work of F. R. 
Leavis and his associates. 

—T. O. Mallory 


THOUGHT, XXXVIII:148, Spring 1963. 


2320. Madeleva, Sister M. “Poetry as a Fine Art,” pp. 56-62. The 
poet needs the Bible, the dictionary, and the seed catalogue (the words 
of God, of men, and of natcre). His art possesses beauty of thought, 
imaginative power, intense emotion, and rhythmic and concentrated ex- 
pression—but perfected forms precede artistic theories and criticism. 
Rather than formulas, a poet needs Socrates’s “madness . . . from the 
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Muses.” If God is the Word, poetry may be nearest in affinity to the 
divine. 


2321. Reilly, R. J. “Tolkien and the Fairy Story,” pp. 89-106. Tolkien 
considers his The Lord of the Rings a faity story. Historians will trace 
it to Chesterton, to George Macdonald, and to Coleridge—the “intellectual 
wellspring of Christian romanticism.” Critics, while in disagreement, 
implicitly grant its allegorical relevance to life. In line with Tolkien’s 
essay on fairy stories, it treats of “primordial human desires” (to explore 
time) and the “emotional and imaginative awareness” of natural law. If 
a fairy story induces secondary belief, it is artistically true. If it echoes 
the Gospel, it may carry primary truth. 


2322. Connolly, Francis X. “Newman and Science,” pp. 108-121. 
Modern culture is divided between that of the scientist and that of 
“literary intellectuals,” according to C. P. Snow. John Henry Newman 
has combined the best of both cultures. A literary and theological figure, 
he -was also science-oriented “both in the sense of organized knowledge 
and experimental procedure.” Mathematics was one of his subjects, 
and through his letters and his published works, he shows that he under- 
stood the necessity for scientific investigation (cf. The Idea of a Univer- 
sity and The Grammar of Assent). Newman may have written The 
Grammar as a result of his correspondence over the years with the 
scientist William Froude. 


, SAXVUI:149, Summer 1963. 


2323. Buell, John. “The Evil Imagery of Tennessee Williams,” pp. 167- 
189. Tragedy today expresses human evil in psychological terms. Since 
it must appear factual (Greek tragedy was imaginative), it seems less like 
art. Ibsen treats external facts. O'Neill added psychology (symbolism) 
but later abandoned it. Williams combines it with “awareness of one’s 
own psychic events.” His catastrophies, like the Greek, occur when pre- 
sent events merge with past ones (Shakespeare stresses only the present). 
Through this time-structure, Williams suggests that evil is pre-imposed on 
man, His gentle characters, who dominate his scenes, evoke “irrational, 
brutal, and orgiastic violence” in their antagonists. A symbolic happiness- 
disaster image results. 


2324. McIntyre, John P. “ Be of Fools’ and Its Publicity,” pp. 211- 
220. Katherine Anne Porter's Ship of Fools is a novel of the rattonalistic 
temper, devoid of imagination. It thus reflects Hawthorne’s novels, and 
in its delineation of human isolation it recalls Melville’s Confidence 
Man, Ship possesses no tomance—only “the heresy of abstraction” in 
social, but not personal, aspects. It asks whether there can be social 
justice without love, whether without love one can have faith in human 
order, Although it is American in theme, its structure is British. Its 
sophisticated irony suggests that “life without God is hell” but that one 
must discover this fact for oneself. 

—Charles F. Wheeler 
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AMERICAN SCHOLAR, XXXHI:3, Summer 1964. ee 


2325. Eiseley, Loren. ‘The Illusion of the Two Cultures,” pp. 387-399. 
The hostility between science and art is founded on illusion. A prehistoric 
stone ax shaped for both beauty and use illustrates that there is no antagon- 
ism between the practical and the aesthetic. The rift between science and 
art today is the result of a narrow, self-righteous professionalism produced 
by our highly specialized society. 


2326. Haydn, Hiram. “Portrait: Melville Crane,” pp. 428-433. Mel- 
ville Crane’s poetry exhibits a mixture of wit, precision of thought and 
language, courage, truthfulness, and unpretentiousness. His search for 
emotional equilibrium is illustrated by his poems on snow. As both a 
lyric and a philosophical poet, he has achieved considerable eminence. 


2327. Rovit, Earl. “James and Emerson: The Lesson of the Master,” 
pp. 434-440. James failed to confess his indebtedness to Emerson until 
late in his career. This delay was due to his perception of Emerson as the 
embodiment of that America from which he had to escape to develop his 
own identity. Because his feelings of insecurity prevented him from 
acknowledging that America could produce art, James in the 1870's and 
80’s praised Hawthorne and Emerson as men, but disparaged their art 
on narrowly formalistic grounds. By the 1890’s when James finally 
achieved self-acceptance, he rejected his earlier formalistic aesthetics and 
came to the Emersonian conclusions that art and character, aesthetics and 
morality were inseparable. In 1907 in The American Scene he acquitted 
his long-standing obligation to Emerson. 

—Henry B. Rule 


ANGLIA, LXXX:1-2, 1963. 


2328. Funke, Otto. “Studien zur alliterierenden und rhythmischen Prosa 
in der älteren altenglischen Homiletik,” pp. 9-36. The origins of allitera- 
tive and rhythmic prose in Aflfric’s homilies and Wulfstan’s sermons are 
studied in The Life of St. Chad, the OE Martyrologium, the Blickling 
Homilies, and the Vercelli Homilies. Alliterative prose, that is, non- 
rhythmic prose with interspersed alliterative word-groups and four-stress 
series, occurs very early. Also present is the phenomenon of sense groups 
which occur mainly in two-stress series. Perhaps Ælfrics work is in the 
tradition of alliterative prose and Wulfstan’s essentially in the tradition of 
the rhythm of the two-stress sense group. (In German) 


2329. Whitbread, L. “The Old English Poems of the Benedictine Office 
and Some Related Questions,” pp. 37-49. The Lord’s Prayer I, surviv- 
ing in Ms C.C.C.C, 201, is not an alternative of The Lord’s Prayer II, 
which survives in Bodl. Ms Junius 121 as part of the so-called Benedictine 
Office. Internal considerations and the evidence of the Mss fail to pro- 
vide a close connection between the two Lord’s prayers. All the poems in 
the Benedictine Office seem to have associations outside it; the selection 
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of pieces by the compiler of the Office was from verse already in cir- 
culation. The Lord’s Prayer il was probably in the same general class as 
the poems selected and circulated in the same bounds. 


2330. Blake, N. F. “Some Problems of Interpretation and Translation in 
the OE Phoenix,” pp. 50-62. The OE poet used the phoenix as a Christian 
symbol. Failure to appreciate the close interaction between the symbol and 
the thing symbolized has resulted in an imperfect appreciation of the 
poem and inaccurate or dubious translations. The poet used the phoenix 
myth as a garment to clothe the real essence of the poem. Awareness of the 
poet’s allegorical method also aids in deciding textual questions such as 
whether a certain word is corrupt or not. 


2331. Carstensen, Broder. “Die Testationsformel,” pp. 63-88. The 
English formula consists of a aoun or pronoun in the nominative case with 
a following ¢o- infinitive. I: is frequent in Middle English and early 
Modern English to express dzcrees, orders, or wishes, especially in wills. 
It has largely died out, perhaps because of its lack of clarity. Eleven 
different explanations of its origin are all difficult to accept, as are also 
attempts to relate it to foreign influence, especially French. (In German) 


2332. Wolpers, Theodor. “Zur Struktur der Bildlichkeit bei Keats,” pp. 
89-110. Keats’s poetic force blends the various types of imagery not only 
sensually but spiritually. Keats takes an objective pon of view, but there 
is always movement from the aroused state to the quiet, or vice versa. 
The images of space, in which the slow movements and muted sounds 
occur, are as important for the expressive, spiritual values which he seeks 
to achieve as is his general menner of treatment. In no other English poet 
is the combination of the kiretic with the plastic so intense as in Keats. 
(In German) 


, LXXX:3, 1963. 


2333. Stemmler, Theo. “Die mittelenglischen Bearbeitungen zweier Lais 
der Marie de France,” pp. 243-263. Lanval and Le Freine have Middle 
English versions from the early 14th century. Thomas Chestre’s version 
from the late 14th century alters the original more than the earlier two. 
Marie’s indirect speech is largely represented by direct speech with the 
introduction of scenic dialogues. Marie’s shifting of tenses is also simpli- 
fied in Chestre. In all versions, there is more preoccupation with a 
realistic depiction of details zhan in Marie, and her subtle psychological 
motivation is lost. The reason for the change lies in the difference in 
the audience for which the Middle English versions were meant. The 
concrete details are directed to a middle-class rather than an aristocratic 
audience. (In German) 


2334. Bühler, Curt F. “Two Middle English Texts of the Somnia 
Danielis,” pp. 264-273. A short text of the Somnia Danielis from a 
Lansdowne Ms in the British Museum is printed for the first time. Max 
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Förster printed a prose version in 1911, partly based on Ms Royal 12. E. 
XVI. Förster claimed that two blocks of text were missing from this 
Ms. They were apparently overlooked by Förster in the jumbled text, 
as they are still preserved on the verso of the second leaf. 


2335, Papajewski, Helmut. “Addison, Vergil und die Chevy Chase 
Ballade,” pp. 274-289. In Essays 70 and 74 of the Spectator, Addison 
discussed the popularity of the Chevy Chase Ballade and proceeded to 
compare certain features with heroic oe Particularly in Virgil's 
Aeneid did he find parallels which he claimed were as well expressed if 
not better in the Chevy Chase Ballade. Addison’s approval of simplicity 
of expression in the ballads and in folk literature is part of his fight 
against an excess of Gothic wit. (In German) 


2336. Rauter, Herbert. “Eine Anleihe Sternes bei George Herbert,” 
pp- 290-294. Strophe 40 of Herbert's The Church-porch corresponds 
almost exactly to Walter Shandy’s cry, “Every thing in this world, said 
my father, is big with jest,—and has wit in it, and instruction too,—if we 
can but find it out.’ The resemblance is too close to be fortuitous. A 
recognition of this borrowing lends a deeper interpretation to Chapter V, 
32 of Tristram Shandy. (In German) 


2337. Wysong, J. N. “A. E. Housman’s Use of Astronomy,” pp. 295-301. 
Housman was particularly interested in Manilius because he was also an 
astronomer. Housman used his knowledge of astronomy and of ancient 
astrology in an imaginative way in his poetry both to add sweep and 
grandeur to his descriptions and to add poignancy to the expression of 
his deepest emotions. He also used the stars and planets to express his 
awareness of the ironies of human life. 

—Jean Johnson 


AUT AUT, No. 79-80, January-March 1964. 


2338. Guaraldi, Antonella. “Individuo e società in Henry Miller,” pp. 
98-114, The widely held opinion that Henry Miller lacks commitment is 
unjustified. As early as Tropic of Cancer (1934), Miller is preoccupied 
with the rediscovery of the human individual, threatened by totalitarian 
ideologies. An emphasis on sex does not obviate the fact that the enjoy- 
ment of it depends on a healthy attitude toward the other aspects of life. 
The world of sex in Miller constitutes moral protest. Contrary to Freud, 
Miller sees in sex a separation from the maternal, a form of reawakening 
and birth.. In a subtly baroque style Miller achieves a Proustian portrayal 
of the soul. Miller, like Nietzsche, uses the term crucifixion to mean total 
adherence to life or the full realization of Man. Miller’s apparent non- 
commitment is a protest both against false awakenings and in favor of 
true human freedom. (In Italian) 
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, No. 81, May 1964. 


2339. Pallavicini, Roberto. “Aspetti della drammaturgia. contemporanea,” 
pp. 68-73. Arthur Miller and Bertolt Brecht, though arriving at different 
formulations of poetic drama, share a certain ability to make a participant 
of the spectator. And yet their incomplete success in this respect expresses 
the crisis in contemporary drama. Where is one to find a ha with a 
true social function? Albee and Pinter fail to divest themselves completely 
of past theater traditions. Occasionally Samuel Beckett writes in such a 
way as to enable the spectator to bring to ultimate realization the play he 
is watching. (In Italian) 

—John Van Eerde 


BEGEGNUNG, XIX:7-8, July-August 1964. 


2340. Grenzmann, Wilhelm. “Das Leiden der Literatur—-Das Leiden an 
‘der Literatur,” pp. 5-10. If one takes away many unnecessary repetitions 
and artificial constructions in Graham Greene’s novels, one will find in 
them “a way of life at the brink of human possibilities.” Yet in the novels, 
Christian faith is not all too powerful and does not always counterbalance 
sin and the fall of man. (In German) 

—K. P. Jochum 


BUCKNELL REVIEW, X:1, May 1961. 


2341. Labaree, Leonard W. “The Bookish Mr. Franklin,” pp. 46-56. 
Best remembered as a man of affairs, Benjamin Franklin, author, pub- 
lisher, printer, and possessor of a fine scholarly library, was a man whose 
entire life centered on books. 


, X:2, December 1961. 


2342. Shumaker, Wayne. “Paradise Lost: The Mythological Dimension,” 
pp. 75-86. P.L.’s power to evoke at once favorable and reactionary re- 
sponses derives from its ability to function as cosmic myth. The mythic 
core, pervaded by intellectual control, generally overwhelms, but threatens 
and repels those whose hold on rationality is weak. 


2343. Wheatcroft, John. “Emily Dickinson’s Poetry and Jonathan 
Edwards on the Will,” pp. 102-127. Edwards’s theory of the will as a 
passive power gives the key for understanding Dickinson’s recurring 
notions of the renunciation and inspiration as the expression of the over- 
riding divine will. Her precccupation with death becomes more under- 
standable if death is taken as the archetype of passive election. 


2344. Schmerl, Rudolf B. “Comedy and the Manipulation of Moral 
Distance: Falstaff and Shylock,” pp. 128-137. Good comic technique 
transcends some of the fluctuations between the writer’s and the audience’s 
moral values. In Shakespeares H. IV., a flexible moral distance between 
Falstaff and other characters on the stage facilitates a more flexible moral 
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distance between Falstaff and the. audience, while in Merch., a static 
relationship between Shylock and the others causes difficulty for an audi- 
ence less receptive to views of anti-semitism. 


2345. Coursen, Herbert R., Jr. “A Dramatic Necessity: The Poetry of 
Robert Frost,” pp. 138-147. The moving back and forth of the dramatic 
dialectic is a key technique in Frost’s blending of the alternatives of 
involvement and withdrawal. 


, X:3, March 1962. 


2346. Frohack, W. M. “Faulkner and the ‘Roman Nouveau’: An Interim 
Report,” pp. 186-193. Enjoying his fourth period of French influence, 
Faulkner is hailed by the “new” novelists as their technical mentor, 
nran in the use of “voice,” a character's not necessarily speaking in 
character. 


2347, Marks, Emerson R. “Pragmatic Poetics: Dryden to Valéry,” pp. 
213-223. Dryden, Wordsworth, and T. S. Eliot, among others, wrote 
poetics designed to create a favorable atmosphere both for public recep- 
tion and for the creation of works in the new medium. These attempts 
should be evaluated not only on critical soundness but in their historical 
perspectives. 


2348. Askew, Melvin W. “The Pseudonymic American Hero,” pp. 224- 
231. The hero’s name-changing becomes a peculiarity of the American 
novel, suggesting a tenuous grasp on self-identification and an operating 
myth of painless change of identity on the part of the American, coinciding 
with the basically romantic context of the American novel. 


, &:4, May 1962. 


2349, Toliver, Harold E. “Marvell’s ‘Definition of Love’ and Poetry of 
Self-Exploration,” pp. 263-274. The poem reveals a dialectic of opposites 
as Marvell’s technique for penetrating the ambivalent, “tangled” experi- 
ence of platonic love. 


2350. Garvin, Harry R. “Comprehensive Criticism: A Humanistic 
Discipline,” pp. 305-327. Robinson’s “Richard Cory” serves as an 
example for a comprehensive practical criticism which makes philosophy, 
theology, semantics, psychology, anthropology, and history relevant when 
used in a direct analytical interpretation of art objects. 


2351. Kaehele, Sharon, and Howard German. “To the Lighthouse: 
Symbol and Vision,” pp. 328-346. A seeming diversity of themes in 
Virginia Woolf’s novel is unified in the lighthouse symbol and in Lily 
Briscoe's final vision: intermittently the proper focus can create a single 
vision of reality; the forces of time and change are stayed through human 
relationships and in artistic perceptions. 
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2352. Rollins, Ronald G. “O'Casey, O'Neill and Expressionism in The 
Silver Tassie,” pp. 364-369. Sean O’Casey’s chance acquaintance with 
O'Neill's Harry Ape impelled him to abandon the inadequacies of his 
earlier realism and to integrate the symbolism of expressionism into a 
penetrating critique of war in The Silver Tassie. 


, XI:1, December 1962. 


2353. Hartsock, Mildred E. “Marianne Moore: A ‘Salvo of Barks,’ ” 
pp. 14-37. Careful study of the poet’s works reveals her as a major poet 
and point by point refutes the common criticisms that her width of range 
and eccentricities curtail the stature and hinder the unity of her poems. 


2354. Oates, J. C. “The Comedy of Metamorphosis in The Revenger's 
Tragedy,” pp. 38-52. Tourneur’s play arises out of the Elizabethan tra- 
dition of revenge tragedy, but its artistic success is due rather to the savage 
comedy and involuted irony of the hero’s subjective metamorphosis which 
is forced into the tragic mold. 

—Michael M, Dorcy 


CANADIAN LITERATURE, No. 18, Autumn 1963. 


2355. McDougall, Robert L. “The Dodo and the Cruising Auk,” pp. 
6-20. Canadian literature shows an “abnormal absence of feeling for class 
and of concern for what the class structure can do in a developing society 
to make or mar the life of the individual.” Within Canadian literature 
“concepts of class are dim.” Any social awareness is purely marginal. 
There is a “negligible” response to “the problem of individual freedom 
within the social structure.” 


2356. Kattim, Naim. “Brian Moore,” pp. 30-39. A “certain vision of 
the world” and a certain attitude toward events give Moore’s novels their 
sense of continuity in spite of the peregrinations of his heroes. The theme 
of his novels is the smothering of the individual’s élan by the convention 
and traditioris of the society into which he is born. Moore’s novels reveal 
the individual split between a safe childhood of traditions and a maturity 
of adventure and responsibility, between the certainty of security and the 
uncertainty of liberty. (In French) 


2357. Selby, Joan. “Ballantyne and the Fur Traders,” pp. 40-46. R. M. 
Ballantyne needs reappraisal zs a writer with not only limitations but also 
potentialities, with “a P to express not only the trite and the expected, 
but also the fresh and unexpected.” Author of nearly 80 novels, he is 
best remembered for Young Fur Traders, Ungava, and Coral Island. His 
great contribution consists of his picture of Hudson's Bay Company life 
in the 1840's and “the adventure of being young when Canada was also 
young. 


2358. Nesbitt, Bruce H. “The Seasons: Grove’s Unfinished Novel,” 
pp. 47-51. Frederick Grove regarded his unfinished and unpublished The 
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Seasons as his “masterpiece.” The “integrated amalgam of what may 
originally have been three separate novels,” the work indicates a “shift in 
emphasis” in Grove’s fictional themes. Rather than the mere passive 
victim of economic pressures beyond his control, man might now secure 
justice in the economic sphere through political action. Another change is 
in Grove’s “first consistently sustained portraits of believeable women.” 


, No. 19, Winter 1964, 


2359. Cogswell, Fred. “E. J. Pratt’s Literary Reputation,” pp. 6-12. 
Pratt “successfully adapted the epic narrative to the deeds of modern 
man.” He was the first to show the way for “the effective employment in 
verse of modern commercial and scientific material and vocabulary.” His 
best work, “a superb achievement of technical genius,” ranks with Dery- 
den’s. But Pratt is “disappointingly limited,” possessing “an obsessive 
poetic vision that is almost incredibly primitive.” Perhaps his position in 
the world of letters will finally be not radically different from Bliss Car- 
man's. 


2360. West, Paul. “E. J. Pratt’s Four-Ton Gulliver,” pp. 13-20. Pratt 
has an “entranced addiction to spectacle,” to “conflicts in which the 
primitive defeats the civilized and force [defeats] ingenuity.” Pratt 
says little of civilization. He is addicted, rather, to “apocalypse and 
titans,” preferring the “impersonal violence of Nature” to “violent 
heroism.” Depicting the futility of human enterprises, he nevertheless 
shows that, although man is doomed, he can be “commensurable with 
Nature and God’ by accepting doom bravely. All that Pratt declares is 
“the power of the spirit and . . . spirit’s constant availability.” 


2361. Sharman, Vincent. “Illusion and An Atonement: E. J. Pratt and 
Christianity,” pp. 21-32. Any Christian interpretation of Pratt’s poetry 
is erroneous. To Pratt, Christ is not divine but “the perfection of natural 
evolution in man.” Religion is founded on illusions, such as the idea 
of the divinity of Christ and the idea of a beneficent God. Also, man has 
illusions about Nature and his own capabilities, especially as manifested in 
his machines. Pratt believes that men must understand that “their salva- 
tion lies in themselves, not in Nature, God, systems, or in ignorant pride 
in machines.” `°. iat f 


2362. Tait, Michael. ‘The Limits of Innocence: James Reaney’s 
Theatre,” pp. 43-48. The. assumption that Reaney’s plays are on a ‘par 
with his best lyric verse is questionable. Although the verse in the plays 
is often compelling, the ee fail as drama. The Killdeer shows a lack 
of skill in exposition and an uncertainty of purpose in characterization. 
The Easter Egg is “a dramatic fiasco.” As in The Killdeer, the “various 
levels of action, naturalistic, fantastic, symbolic, fail to coincide. Reaney 
remains difficult. to evaluate fairly, since “no one else has his capacity to 
write for the stage át once so badly and so well.” 
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2363. Watt, F. W. “The Critic's Choice” (rev.-art., Northrop Frye, T. S. 
Eliot), pp. 51-54. Frye deals with Eliot as critic and poet. He separates 
Eliot’s literary criticism from his “literary polemic”; that is, he explains 
“how Eliot has brilliantly articulated some of the central literary theories 
of our time” but has also “voiced a. good number of social and literary 
judgments which seem eccentric, perverse, and narrowly dogmatic.” Frye 
also indicates “the geography of Eliot’s total imaginative world” in the 
oetry, with its “polarities in heaven and hell” and its “corresponding 
umane hemispheres of innocence and experience.” The “historical myth” 

behind the polemic also appears in the poetry. 
—John Patton 


CARLETON MISCELLANY, V:2, Spring 1964. 


2364. Heckscer, August. ‘Democracy and the Arts,” pp. 9-25. Democ- 
racy, by its nature, leads to a decentralization which produces a difficult 
climate for the arts. The tendency is for art to fragment into a popular, 
mediocre level of entertainment for the mass of people and a high art 
which is alienated, created in protest against the culture it grows out of. 


2365. Nemerov, Howard. “An Essay: The Difficulty of Reading 
Poetry,” pp. 35-51. The charge of obscurity brought against modern 
poetry is not new; similar objections were raised against poems of earlier 
ages, including Milton’s Lycidas and Coleridge’s The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner. Sources of difficulty in reading poetry may arise from syntactical 
obscurity, from ambiguity in metaphorical equations, and from a failure 
of knowledge on the reader's part. 


2366. McGrath, Thomas. “From the Dreamcoast’” (rev.-art., Louis Simp- 
son, At the End of the Open Road; Gene Frumkin, The Hawk and the 
Lizard), pp. 86-96. Both of these books of verse use California as a 
symbolic and actual setting and point of focus, but in Simpson’s book the 
“return” is dramatized—‘“the need to come back to the self as starting 
point””—while Frumkin explozes the “need to move out into the world in 
order to recreate it.” 


2367. Soule, George. “Must a Novelist Be an Artist?” (rev.-art., Mary 
McCarthy, The Group; Muriel Spark, The Girls of Slender Means), pp. 
92-98. These two novels witk similar materials are surprisingly different. 
The Group is devoted to “the world of fact” and is “sturdily convention- 
al,” although lacking in artistry. Instead of “the world of fact,” Muriel 
Spark depends on symbolism end a “pattern of voices” to create her novel. 
Her departure from the kind of novel represented by The Group results 
in excitement and artistic possibility. 


2368. Schier, Donald. “Whe Cares Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf?” 
(rev.-art., Edwin [sic.] Albee, Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf), pp. 121- 
124. The only idea which Albee’s play offers is an obvious one: people 
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must face reality. But this “elementary idea” is dealt with by a play that is 
“long, diffuse, unsteady.” 


2369. Hitchcock, George. “Maurice Guest’ (rev.-art., Maurice Guest by 
Henry Handel Richardson), pp. 124-127. An almost-forgotten, 19th- 
century novel worthy of rediscovery, Maurice Guest belongs to the “great 
continental tradition of psychological naturalism which can be said to ` 
commence with Stendhal.” Without sentimentality, the novel follows 
the destructive career of the artist manqué to prove that art “owes nothing 
to morality.” 

—Donna Gerstenberger 


CARNEGIE STUDIES IN ENGLISH, VII, 1964. 


2370. Goodfellow, Donald M. “Love's Labours Lost,’ pp. 1-15. Al- 
though this early play might resemble Lyly’s comedies, the plot is probably 
original, and several of the characters are modeled upon people of the 
court rather than upon figures from myth. Throughout the play Shake- 
speare has contrasted the social levels of the courtier and the rustic. 


2371. Hart, John A. “Romeo and Juliet,” pp. 17-31. Shakespeare’s 
success in risking the serious treatment of Romeo in the same period of 
the romantic comedies lies in his preparing the audience “to accept the 
young lovers seriously and sympathetically” by surrounding them with 
non-romantic people, whose unreasoning actions contrast markedly with 
the behavior of Romeo and Juliet, and by presenting favorably the young 
lovers in circumstances other than just their love for each other. 


2372. Sochatoff, A. Fred. “Twelfth Night,” pp. 33-51. The theme of 
love and variations on the theme are notable in this mature comedy: 
pseudo-love, or being in love with love; self-love; and ennobling love. 
Music, too, is characteristic of this comedy in the songs and melodious 
lines as well as in the “pattern resembling that of a symphonic selection.” 


2373. Hayes, Ann L. “Othello,” pp. 53-67. Our pity for Desdemona’s 
innocence and simplicity, our half-contempt and half-pity for Othello’s 
blindness and unchecked passion, and our loathing for Iago’s cunning 
and consuming hatred are not tidily wrapped up with the conclusion of 
the play; appearance and reality do not, for us, comfortably reassert 
themselves. Rather, our emotions are distilled into the tragic questions of 
“which appearances shall we trust? how do we know where reality is?” 


2374. Cottrell, Beekman W. “The Winters Tale,” pp. 69-82. Near the 
end of his public career, Shakespeare produced this play with the trap- 
pings of myth and fairy tale and the “deeper intensity of human experi- 
ence.” Despite the time gaps, the improbabilities, and the archetypal 
echoes, the audience can hardly forget that this is a “play about human 
conduct, about the redeeming power of love, and about the difficulty of 
true forgiveness.” 

—Charles R. Andrews 
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CATHOLIC WORLD, CXCVII:1,178, May 1963. 


2375. McDonnell, Thomas F. “O’Neill’s Drama of the Psyche,” pp. 
120-125. Because Americans are obsessed with “archetypal American 
family tragedy,” O’Neill’s Log Days Journey into Night has not been 
recognized as autobiographical. Barbara Glebs shows that O’Neill’s plays 
do reflect his experience. Even the masks in The Great God Brown 
reveal not Greek influence but “unconscious confusion about his own 
identity.” Was not O'Neill struggling with his conscience over his loss 
of faith? Hence his concern with death in 25 of his 44 dramas. His 
revolution lies not in his realism but in his “psychological disruption of 
the dramatic form,” in his non-Grecian and non-Elizabethan unresolved 
agony. He dramatizes the loss of identity of Self that follows spiritual 
dispossession. 


, CXCVII:1,179, June 1963. 


2376. Graude, Luke. “Gabr el Fielding, New Master of the Catholic 
Classic?” pp. 172-179. Catholic classics have perhaps been written by 
Greene, Waugh, Bloy, Bernanos, and Mauriac. Frank O'Connor, J. F. 
Powers, and Morris West are technically superior as writers. More recently 
Flannery O'Connor and Muriel Spark have done well. Gabriel Fielding 
(Alan Gabriel Barnsley) shows great promise. He has originality, a sense 
of drama, and adequate narra-ive technique. His The Birthday King also 
shows scope as it relates the decline of the Third Reich, the rivalry of the 
Weidmann siblings, the cruely and greed that made Dachau, and man’s 
reaction to moral crisis. 


—, CX CVIT:1,180, July 1963. 


2377. Duprey, Richard A. “The Battle for the American Stage,” pp 
246-251. Today's theater is tired of realism. It needs intellectual, 
spiritual, and emotional stimulus. The “epic” theater (Brecht, Bolt, and 
Chayefsky) tells man his skortcomings—as did Aristophanes—that he 
may amend his ways. Avart-garde writers (Ionesco, Beckett, Albee, 
Genet), also known as the theater of the absurd, show existence to be 
meaningless—without God, surpose, order, or ideals, Although these 
writers excel in symbols, umlerstatement, and surprise, they lack com- 
municativeness. A few writers (e.g., Tennessee Williams with his moral 
symbolism) belong to neither group. Whatever lies ahead, theater should 
be designed for and of man. 


, CXCVIII:1,183, October 1963. 


2378. Hazo, Samuel. “The Poets of Retreat,” pp. 33-39. If poetry is 
“divination of the spiritual n the things of sense, and . . . expresses 
itself in the things of sense” (Maritain), those who merely play with 
words or who escape their zge rather than transcend it are not poets. 
“Beatniks” show little literary talent, and “beats” (“‘poor, down and out, 
deadbeat” according to Kercuac) are concerned with sterile values and 
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the atomic peril. Rejecting authority and tradition, they write uncon- 
ventionally. Yet Wordsworth and Shelley were radicals. 
—Charles F. Wheeler 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY FORUM, VI:4, Fall 1963. 


2379. Mathewson, Ruth. “The Vassar Joke” (rev.-art., Mary McCarthy, 
The Group), pp. 10-16. In a comic tradition, The Group works from the 
old jokes on the disparity between learning and living. Only one character 
learns: the one who provides “tragic relief.” The book is a period piece 
on an age characterized by aspiration and foolishness; in its return to this 
age it outwits our own age of suspicion. 


, VIL:1, Winter 1964. 


2380. Sprinchorn, Evert. “The Handkerchief Trick in Othello,” pp. 25- 
30. Of the several changes that Shakespeare made in his source, a story 
by Giraldi Cinthio, the most important concerns the handkerchief. When 
it first appears, it creates an opportunity of which Iago takes brilliant 
advantage. Later Iago uses the handkerchief to control Othello, so that 
the audience shares Othello’s bewilderment and sees the power of a man 
who works like an actor on the suggestibility of others. 


, VII:2, Spring 1964. 


2381. Brustein, Robert. “The Theater of Revolt,” pp. 12-18. Starting 
from the skepticism of the theater of communion, the theater of revolt, 
under the influence of Nietzsche, finds revolt the only alternative to 
nihilism. More imaginative than practical, the revolt creates a tension 
between illusion and reality (idea and action). The dramatist should be 
appreciated for his respect for truth, even when he thinks it unattainable, 
and for his aesthetic view of the world, which celebrates man’s strength 
and courage, even in defeat. 
—Martha Seabrook 


COMMONWEAL, LXXTX:11, December 6, 1963. 


. 2382. Fandel, John. “Poets and Mystics,” pp. 309-310. The poet and 
the mystic complement each other. “There is no conflict between the 
mystic’s silence and the poet’s song; both issue from the same source. 
The poet may join the mystic in his retreat from the market place. Con- 
templative the poet lives apart, on the outskirts. He has frequently lived 
on the edge of his century. If at times he has played the role of the legis- 
later of the world, he has not done so as poet; Spenser “had a castle in 
Ireland; Southwell, a prison cell.” 


2383. Rupp, Richard H. “Flannery O’Connor,” pp. 304-307. In her 
novels Flannery O’Connor illustrates the Catholic artist coming to grips 
with reality. They begin with the ordinary, but push on to “a vision of 
man before God.” Other ingredients of her novels are “ignorance and 
its spiritual equivalent, maniacal zeal,” and her sharp ear for dialogue. 
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, LXXTX:21, February 21, 1964. 


2384. Hynes, Samuel. “The Old Man at King’s,” pp. 635-638. It is 
difficult to evaluate E. M. Forster’s novels because they belong to a world 
of the past. They are Edwardian in both their strengths and excellences. 
With a few exceptions his short stories will not survive without the support 
of his five novels, and these novels “with their wit, their intelligence, and 
their decency, will survive their failure to be more perfect than life has 
seemed to the Old Man at King’s.” 


, LXXX:4, April 17, 1964. 


2385. Cogley, John. “Revisiting Brideshead,” pp. 103-106. A rereading 
of Evelyn Waugh’s Brideshead Revisited emphasizes the “unimaginative, 
catechetical, and formalistic” theology of the novel. Such a theology also 
points up the fact that few Catholic thinkers have faced up to the enlarged 
role of the layman in the Church. A new program based upon the pro- 
position that the layman will dest serve the Church by serving the needs 
of the world is needed. 

—Bernard P. Farragher 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE STUDIES, 1:1, 1964. 


2386. Galinsky, Hans K. “Literary Criticism in Literary History: A Com- 
parative View of the “Uses of the Past’ in Recent American and European 
Histories of American Literature,” pp. 31-40. With a difference in 
emphasis, five studies reveal a dichotomy of history-centered, present- 
centered, and ‘“‘time-less” values. A common interest in the function of 
literature in life could provide the basis for cooperation among the literary 
theorist, the literary historian, and the literary critic. 


2387. Matthews, J. H. “Surrealism and England,” pp. 55-72. In litera- 
ture the Surrealist movement was limited to 1935-1947. After a delayed 
beginning, surrealism was short-lived because the English were never 
stimulated by it as the French were. Typical English works achieved 
orthodoxy only because of tkeir imitation of French models and their 
inspiration from paintings. Surrealism did not provide a starting point 
for individual development. The English always felt called upon to 
justify their espousal of it; thus they revealed their acceptance of the 
great tradition and their view of surrealism as a compromise. 


, 1:2, 1964. 


2388. Levin, Harry. “France-Amérique: The Transatlantic Refraction,” 
pp. 87-92. The French have always seen American culture as both anti- 
thetical and complementary to their own. Their evaluation of contempor- 
ary American writers is different from ours. In a “contingent and 
episodic” exchange, American writers have turned to France for ideas, and 
French writers to America for images. 
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2389. Hayman, David. “Tristan and Isolde in Finnegans Wake: A Study 
of the Sources and Evolution of a Theme,” pp. 93-112. Most of Joyce’s 
references are traceable to notes headed “Exiles I’ and “Exiles IT’ in his 
Scribbledehobble notebook. These notes resulted from his knowledge of 
Wagner, of Bédier’s Tristan et Iseult and his introduction to Thomas’s 
edition, and of Ezra Pound’s Instigations, as well as from conversations 
with Pound. Already committed to the theme of the cuckold’s dilemma 
(since Exiles) and fascinated with the incest theme (probably because 
of biographical implications), Joyce used his sources to back up his pre- 
conceptions. His use of a burlesque tone came largely through Pound 
from Jules Laforgue’s Salomé. 


2390. Jaffe, Adrian H. “Emerson and Sartre: Two Parallel Theories of 
Responsibility,” pp. 113-117. Although there was po no influence 
of Emerson upon Sartre and although they worked from different pre- 
mises, their views coincide on the responsibility of the thinking man to 
participate in society. This coincidence emphasizes the fact that the 
existentialist position on engagement is not new. 


2391. Richmond, Hugh M. “Tradition .and the Lyric: An Historical 
Approach to Value,” pp. 119-132. Seeking a balance between the New 
Criticism and traditional studies, one may follow a lyric theme over 2000 
years (from the ancient Greeks to the English Romantics) and note how 
a poet shows his. particular genius by infusing traditional concepts with 
a new insight from other phases of human awareness. In the syncretistic 
process the early and late statements are characterized by economy, those 
between, by complication. Vitality and immediacy tend to be lost; they 
are replaced by analysis. 

—Martha Seabrook 


DURHAM UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, LVI:3, June 1964. 


2392. Sharrock, Roger. “The Borderers: Wordsworth on the Moral 
Frontier,” pp. 170-183. The Borderers, a product of Wordsworth’s. ex- 
periences during the French Revolution, offers an explanation of the 
poet’s subsequent life and work. Wordsworth retired from a life of action 
to the poetry of contemplation because he saw life as a trap in which 
action could lead to effects far different from those intended. Since action 
is a danger, the only escape is into inaction. ' 
j . —Arnold B. Fox 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL, XV:3, October 1963. 


2393. Oliver, William I. “Between Absurdity and the Playwright,” pp. 
224-235. The “absurdist” dramatists may be regarded as thinkers, as a 
social force, and as experimental technicians in the crafts of the theater. 
They seek to proselytize their audiences into accepting their belief in the 
senselessness of the human condition; absurdity is the only base on which 
man’s reason can stand secure. They work by a process of shock therapy 
so that we are amused at what pains us and cry at what is most foolish 
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in us. Moreover, they as geste bury their message in a fusion of 
expressionism, allegory, and irony; for the “absurdists,” obscurity in art 
emphasizes the obscurity of life. 


2394. Hiken, Arlin J. “Shakespeare’s Use of Children,” pp. 241-248. 
Important directional insights for improving the productions of Shake- 
speare’s better plays can be derived from a careful study of his charac- 
terization of children in all af his plays. Among their various dramatic 
functions, which range from the casual to the really significant, are to 
create pathetic and domestic effects or to serve as pleasing stock characters 
and as foils to set off other characters. 


, &V:4, December 1963. 


2395. Gray, Wallace. “The Uses of Incongruity,” pp. 343-347. The out- 
standing technique of such writers for the “theatre of the absurd,” as 
Albee, Beckett, Ionesco, and Pinter, is the functional use of incongruity 
both as a source of humor anc as an integral part of the meaning of their 
plays. There are three ops “rational and meaningful, irrational and 
meaningless, and irrational and apparently meaningless.” All types are 
really metaphors in that they imply or state the affinity between dis- 
similar things. 


2396. Lubyen, Helen L. “The Dramatic Method of James Bridie,” pp. 
332-342. Bridie besides being a victim of his own criticism is especially 
a victim of the critics who in ignoring the appropriateness of his 
structure to his chosen themes consider him as a willfully brilliant ama- 
teur and not as a mature playwright. Bridie’s plays despite their seeming 
simplicity are actually complex. He not only uses a purposefully ambigu- 
ous attitude but borrows Shaw’s judicial stance and discussion technique 
to present arguments about truth regarding which he leaves no final 
answer. Again like Shaw, he is a kind of unorthodox religious drama- 
tist whose heroes are inspired by the angels of a Supreme Force akin 
to a world morality. 

í —Michael J. O'Neill 


ENCOUNTER, XXII:5, May 1964. 


2397. Wain, John. “C. S. Lewis,’ pp. 51-56. Two characteristics of 
Lewis as an author are his impersonality and his regularly persuasive aim. 
Both can be explained by his early dislike of modern literature and his 
consequent withdrawal from his age. However, they also explain why his 
best work is his least popular work. 


—__, XXIII:1, July 1964. 


2398. Miller, George A. “The Psycholinguists: On the New Scientists 
of Language,” pp. 29-37. Despite expected continued advances in the 
new science of psycholinguistics, the problems involved in understanding 
and believing statements seem to place limits upon its scientific progress. 

—Lawrence R. Dawson, Jr. 
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ENGLISH JOURNAL, LIII:5, May 1964. 


2399. Ellis, James. “A Separate Peace: The Fall from Innocence,” pp. 
313-318. A Separate Peace by John Knowles tells how Gene and Phineas 
grow up. The structure of the novel is mirrored in three sets of symbols 
—summer and winter; the Devon River and the Nagaumsett River; peace 
and war. The first of each pair dominates the early novel but gives way 
to the second, representing the adult world, after Gene discovers that 
evil exists within himself. He finally realizes, however, that defense 
against evil is found in love such as he has shared with Phineas during 
their “private gypsy summer.” 


2400. Bluefarb, Sam. “Bernard Malamud: The Scope of Caricature,” 
pp. 319-326, 335. Malamud’s caricatures frequently attain allegorical 
significance. Thus Kessler in “The Mourners” rises from Reprobate to 
become “the throb in the heart of repentence.” Mitka, the Young Writer 
in “The Girl of My Dreams” becomes the mature man. Manischevitz, 
the Poor Tailor as Suffering Servant, who is also Job, in “Angel Levine” 
becomes the man reborn. And Pinya Salzman, the Marriage Broker and 
Cynical Trader in Dreams in “The Magic Barrel” becomes “the cracked 
vessel of his own broken dreams.” 

—Lawrence H. Maddock 


ENGLISH STUDIES, XLV:1, February 1964. 


2401. Day, Douglas. “Boswell, Corsica, and Paoli,” pp. 2-20. When 
Paoli took control of Corsica in 1755, French attacks were feared. The 
British were unofficially sympathetic towards this island of “noble 
savages” who looked to Rousseau for a constitution. Rousseau gave Bos- 
well an introduction to Paoli in 1765. He liked and impressed Boswell 
and invited him to help Corsica. Boswell’s An Account of Corsica was 
very effective, though not as interesting as his Journal, which Samuel 
Johnson also preferred. Later Paoli, an exile in London, renewed his 
friendship with Boswell, joined the Literary Club, and was pensioned by 
the king, In 1790 he returned to Corsica as Governor under the French 
monarchy. Boswell visited him again. 


2402. Strevens, P. D. “Varieties of English,” pp. 20-30. “English” 
includes any piece of meaningful linguistic behavior which is not any 
language other than English. Within this frame, utterances or texts in 
English vary within a multidimensional space defined by medium (spoken 
or written), dialect and accent, register, and style or manner of discourse. 


2403. Janssens, G. A. M. “The Scrutiny Reprint—An. Interim Assess- 
ment,” PP. 30-36. F. R. Leavis’s periodical, Scrutiny (1932-1953), has 
greatly affected contemporary literary sensibility. Inspired by the early 
T. S. Eliot and The Calendar of Modern Letters (1925-1927), it under- 
took to revalue past literature, to define the present literary situation, to 
attack “mass-production, standardization, levelling-down,” to rally the 
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cultural élite, to stress the importance of education, and to train intelli- 
gence. It maintained the highest standards. Conservative academicism, 
elegant Sunday papers, Bloomsbury, and the ‘Establishment’ were some of 
its contemporary targets. 


2404, Robinson, Fred C. “Is Wealhpeow a Prince’s Daughter?” pp. 36- 
39. In Beowulf 2174, the appositive deod] nes} dobtor seems to refer to 
Hygd, not Wealhdeow. 


2405. Stuart, C. I. J. M. “Wulfstan’s Use of ‘Leofan Men,” pp. 39- 
42. At Worcester at any rate, Wulfstan’s characteristic homiletic formula 
of address, Jeofan men, had gained some currency outside Wulfstan’s 
usage. 


2406. Jackson, MacD. P. “Entangled by locks—entangled by looks: An 
Addendum,” pp. 43-44. F. T. Palgrave emended Shelley’s Prometheus 
Unbound, Ml, 1.52, reading “locks” for “looks,” which is pleasant, but 
unfortunately not what Shelley wanted, as his own translation of the line 
into Italian shows. 


2407. Michel, Pierre. “Hawthorne Rehabilitated” (rev.-art.), pp. 44-48. 
Novels are more inaccurately printed than poems. The fault lies with 
publishers, scholars, and critics. The Ohio State University Press is 
setting a welcome example in its Centenary Edition of Hawthorne with 
a clear statement of editorial principles. 


2408. van Roey, J. “A Note on Noun + Noun Combinations in Modern 
English,” pp. 48-52. Jespersen’s view that first-words in some noun + 
noun constructions parallel real adjectives can be supported with many 
recent examples involving co-ordination with adjectives (green or tomato 
salad), combination with the prop-word one (university posts as well as 
college ones), combination with an adverb (traly luxury flats), and predi- 
cative use (is manners had stayed gentle and nineteenth century). Still, 
stress patterns show that what some English speakers feel to be com- 
pounds, others may regard as syntactic groups. 


, XLV:2, April 1964. 


2409. Bachrach, A. G. H. “The Icicle on the Dutchman’s Beard,” pp. 
97-104. Michelangelo Buonarotti and Andries van Wesel (better known 
as Andreas Vesalius) died in 1564, the year Shakespeare and Galileo 
were born, and all four make 1964 a significant quatercentenary. Shake- 
speare, who had read scientific works and was aware of Dutch culture, 
was “the greatest Columbus cf them all.” 


2410. Bonjour, Adrien. “Hector and the ‘One in Sumptuous Armour,’ ” 
pp. 104-108, Hector’s slaying of the sumptuously armed Greek in 
Shakespeare’s Troi. is wrongly interpreted by S. L. Bethel as unchivalric 
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—-a failure for which his own death is the undue punishment. Hector, 
in fact, despises the Greek for being unchivalric. His own murder 
ironically follows the Greek’s death. 


2411. Gérard, Albert. “Shipload of Fools: A Note on Twelfth Night,” 
pp. 109-115. A factor of continuity underlies Shakespeare’s development. 
Twel. foreshadows the tragedies. The issues are similar, but the results 
milder in this comedy. A world of fools and “high fantastical” folly is 
drawn. Osino is sentimental, deluded, obtuse, and full of self-love. Sir 
Andrew and Malvolio are reflections of him. Viola and Sebastian 
represent a contrasting reality. The p “reaches the outer limits of 
comedy.” Only the tragic vision is lacking. 


2412. Gobn, Ernest. “The Tempest: Theme and Structure,” pp. 116- 
125. Shakespeare used the classical unities in Temp. for a functional 
purpose—-—"to emphasize the critical quality of the present.” In no other 
play does he employ the word “now,” or its equivalent, so frequently. 
The present moment is peculiarly significant for all the characters. The 
unities are thus appropriate here. Temp. is about “reconciliation zow,” 
and requires no depiction of sequential events. 


2413. Jones, Stanley. “An Unidentified Shakespearian Allusion in Haz- 
litt,” pp. 126-129. “In an article on the Drama contributed by Hazlitt 
to the London Magazine in 1820,” he misquotes the line “the rain and 
wind beat dark December” from Cym. His version, “When wind and 
rain beat dark November down,” is in isolation a better line, but not in 
the context. The substitution of November for December is explained 
by the context of Hazlitt’s article. 


2414. Mincoff, Marco. “Shakespeare and Hamartia,’ pp. 130-136. Alex- 
ander is wrong to dismiss the relevance of hamartia to Shakespearean and 
Elizabethan tragedy. The Elizabethans, whether following Aristotle or 
not, employed decisions or traits of character in given circumstances to 
make catastrophies seem inevitable. Crime-and-punishment and revenge 
patterns were the commonest. Kyd introduced the theme of the tragic 
disintegration of the soul. The tragic fault did not necessarily involve 
blame. Tragic flaw and moral flaw are not identical. Shakespeare’s com- 
plex issues—tless clear-cut than those in Greek tragedy-—overshadow the 
question of hamartia, but his heroes nevertheless bring disaster upon 
themselves, 


2415. Norgaard, Holger. “Never Wrong But With Just Cause,” pp. 
137-141. Modern scholarship is reducing the number of Shakespeare's 
“errors.” In Tit. (V.iii.36-38) Virginius is made to slay his daughter, 
Virginia, because, not before (as the usual account has it), she is raped 
by Appius. Shakespeare, however, could have used Lodowicke Lloyd’s 
popular The Pilgrimage of Princes (1573) or his The Consent of Time 
(1590) for his version. 
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2416. Schaar, Claes. “Conventional and Unconventional in the Descrip- 
tions of Scenefy in Shakespezre’s Sonnets,” pp. 142-149. Scholars have 
paid more attention to realistic descriptions of scenery in Shakespeare's 
Sonn, than to conventional description. Common symbols like the lily, 
the rose, and the canker are usually used conventionally, but at the same 
time graphically. Parallel uses of many of his images can be found in 
Chaucer, Petrarch, the Provengal troubadours, and the French and Italian 
sonneteers of the Renaissance. No contemporary English sonneteer was 
“so often traditional and graphic at the same time.” 


2417. Smidt, Kristian. “The Quarto and the Folio Lear: Another Look 
at the Theories of Textual Derivation,” pp. 149-162. Modern scholars 
too easily assume the Quartos to be inferior to the Folio. The Lear 
Folio is generally preferred. Scholars disagree,-however, on the supposed 
derivation of the Lear Quarto. It seems unlikely that the Quarto depends 
on “memorial transmission,” as E. K. Chambers, W. W. Greg, G. I. 
Duthie, Leo Kirschbaum, and Alice Walker suggest. Comparison of 
significant passages shows the Folio smoother but scarcely superior. Fur- 
ther comparison suggests both Folio and Quarto were based on a common 
Ms, as Madeleine Doran argued in The Text of King Lear (1931). 
Neither Quarto nor Folio can have been a “stage version,” for both are 
too long. , 


2418. Smith, Sheila M. “ ‘This great Solemnity’: A Study of the Pre- 
sentation of Death in Antony and Cleopatra,’ pp. 163-176. Antony 
represents the play of dynamic forces that resist human and political 
stability. The three main conflicts are between Antony and Caesar, be- 
tween Antony and Cleopatra (both equally treacherous and. unstable), 
and within Antony the corflict of “reason and passion.” The final 
scenes do not depict rottenness and sordidness. Though Antony and 
Cleopatra are both in one sense failures, their deaths are seen as cere- 
monial and dignified and as their sexual consummation. But “the emo- 
tive splendour of the death scenes does not negate the strong moral criti- 
cism of the central action.” 


2419. Ware, Malcolm. “How Was Desdemona Murdered ?” Pp. 177-180. 
If Othello completes the murder with a dagger, as many producers have 
allowed (V.ii.84-87), certain dramatic and poetic effects are gained. 
Othello would later be more horrified at having marred her beauty. He 
would himself die by the same weapon. Desdemona’s last words would 
make better medical sense, as voad her pretence of suicide. 

—Nils Erik Enkvist 

—David Wilkinson 


ESQUIRE, LXII:2, August 1964. 


2420. Waugh, Evelyn. “In Which Our Hero’s Fortunes Fall Very Low,” 
pp. 48-51, 112, 116, 118. In the final chapter of the first volume of 
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his forthcoming autobiography, A Little Learning, Evelyn Waugh reveals 
the two years immediately following his leaving Oxford to have been 
marked by “continuous failure,” the period culminating in an uncertainly 
serious but certainly romantic attempt at suicide. 


2421. Elkoff, Marvin. “Everybody Knows His Name,” pp. 59-64, 120- 
123. James Baldwin today is “angrier and more vehement” about the 
Negro situation in America than he was a few years ago; yet, by his own 
statement, he feels a loss of identity and certainty of purpose as he pre- 
pares once more fot expatriation in Europe. Friends T that Baldwin 
the personal truth-seeker will supplant Baldwin the public truth-teller, 
believing that his involvement in the Negro protest movement has put 
too great a burden upon him by forcing a “conflict between the cause 
and his way of life.” It is questionable whether he can write here any 
longer. l 

E —John S. Phillipson 


EVERGREEN REVIEW, VUI:32, April-May, 1964. 


2422. Young, Wayland. “The Excluded Words,” pp. 28-32, 90. Cer- 
tain words related to sex and sexual acts are wrongly excluded from 
common usage in favor of various circumlocutions. These excluded 
words are the only ones in the language which have specific, single 
meanings-in describing sexual: aspects of existence, and their use’ should 
be restored. 


2423. Gysin, Brion. “Cut-Ups: A Project for Disastrous Success,” pp. 
57-61. [Gysin records memories of William Burroughs and the creation 
of Naked Lunch during the Tangier period of Burroughs’s career.} .. 

i —Donna Gerstenberger 


FIRST STAGE, III:2, Spring 1964. 


2424, “A Supplement to Directory of Theaters Offering New Plays,” 

pp. 138-140. [Theaters which use original plays are listed, in alphabet- 

ical order by states, with addresses and a key to desired material. } 
—Donna. Gerstenberger 


GENESIS WEST, 1:5, Fall 1963.. 


2425. Malin, Irving. “The Verve of Grace Paley,” pp. 73-78. In her 
short stories Miss Paley fuses the spiritual and the physical, showing that 
while the body defies morality and while change is a fact of God, man's 
comic vision allows him a vision that transcends his limitations. By 
laughter “chaos is exposed.” Í 

C —Joyce Carol Smith 


HORIZON, VI:3, Summer 1964. 


2426. Mackenzie, Compton. “The Intimate of Every . Household,’ ” 
pp. 108-115. If Charles Dickens is out of fashion today, then a review 
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of his many novels must conclude that this judgment will not be lasting. 
The novelist had an irrepressible vitality and imagination, although he 
was “essentially a man’s man and really knew very little at all about 
the minds of women.” 

—Russell M. Goldfarb 


JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ART CRITICISM, XXII:3, Spring 
1964, 


2427. Lord, Catherine. “Organic Unity Reconsidered,” pp. 263-268. 
The notion of organic unity is self-contradictory: if there are grades of 
relevance within the work of art, then substitution of alternate padding 
in the lowest grades of relevance does not diminish its value or change 
its character. Organic unity is only one kind of unity that a work of art 
may exhibit, and should not be taken as a sole measure of value. 


2428. Schiller, Jerome. “An Alternative to ‘Aesthetic Disinterestedness,’ ” 
pp. 295-302. Aesthetic disinterestedness is an unachievable ideal, and 
it is more important that works of art be approached somehow rather 
than be neglected. Analysis of Lear “indicates how the approach to the 
literary work of art may be personal while the autonomy of the work 
is still respected.” 


2429. Dougherty, James P. “The Aesthetic and the Intellectual Analyses 
of Literature,” pp. 315-324. The 1949 award of the Bollingen Prize to 
Ezra Pound focussed attention on the relationship of the aesthetic and 
the intellectual analysis of a work of art. Though the aesthetic judgment 
is primary, the intellectual fector must also be considered, and the two 
balanced in a final judgment. 

—Barbara A. Paulson 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC PHILOLOGY, LXIII:1, 
January 1964. 


2430. Rosier, James L. ‘Ten Old English Psalter Glosses,” pp. 1-6. The 
glosses here discussed involve problems of Old English vocabulary and of 
correspondences in meaning between Latin and Old English. 


2431. Nichols, Ann Eljenholm. “Awendan: A Note on Ailfric’s Vocab- 
ulary,” pp. 7-13. Ælfric distinguishes between the processes of translation 
and paraphrase; he uses awedan to refer to both, but uses gesettan only 
of paraphrase. His Genesis is a close translation of the Old Latin text. 


2432, Malarkey, Stoddard, and J. Barre Tolkien. “Gawain and the 
Green Girdle,” pp. 14-20. “Lace” in line 2226 of Gawain and_ the 
Green Knight should be read as a reference to the lady’s sash or girdle 
which Gawain is wearing. Gawain’s wearing of the girdle over his sur- 
coat is an externalization of his moral condition, a “symbol of his de- 
fection from the virtues of the pentangle.” 
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2433. Kalstone, David. “Sir Philip Sidney and ‘Poore Petrarchs Long 
Deceased Woes, ” pp. 21-32. Sidney shifts poetic attention from the 
poet’s mistress to the lover; Astrophel alternately participates in and 
questions the assumptions of Petrarchan rhetoric. A comparative analysis 
of Petrarch’s sonnet 248 and Sidney’s 71 shows Sidney’s “continual point- 
ing . . . toward the discovery of conflict, the frequent emphasis on 
description.” 


2434, Miller, Lewis H., Jr. “Phaedria, Mammon, and Sir Guyon’s Edu- 
cation by Error,” pp. 33-44. Guyon, as well as the Red Crosse Knight, 
must be educated by error before he can fulfill his mission. He is not 
proficient in temperance until he has learned it by habit and by error; he 
falls into error in the Phaedria and Cave of Mammon episodes, finds the 
Castle of Alma as the ideal, and is thus “oriented toward the fulfillment 
of his quest” in the Bower of Bliss. 


2435. Godshalk, William Leigh. “Daniels History,” pp. 45-57. The 
Ms of An Introduction to a Breviary of the History of England, ascribed 
to Sir Walter Raleigh and published in 1693 actually antedates and was 
incorporated into Samuel Daniel’s First Part of the Historie of England 
(1612). As evidence of Daniel’s authorship of the Breviary is the fire- 
wat imagery, the developing sense of historical perspective, and the 
political commentary. 


, LXMI:2, April 1964, 


2436. Amnéus, Daniel A. “The Cawdor Episode in Macbeth,” pp. 185- 
190. Ross (Macb. Lii. and iii.) is a composite character created by an 
editor’s (probably Middleton) excision of a character who in an earlier 
version conveyed the information about Cawdor’s treachery and Macbeth’s 
victory over Sweno. 


2437. Dixon, P. “Pope’s Shakespeare,” pp. 191-203. Just over half of 
the passages and. scenes extolled by Pope had been singled out by such 
earlier critics as Dryden, Gildon, and Rowe. His independent judgment 
“is most clearly shown in his dealings with those plays toward which 
most previous critics had been unsympathetic or actively hostile.” His 
choices show a preference for passages which would tend to “define and 
consolidate his own satiric stand-point.” 


2438. Laird, David. “The Generation of Style in Romeo and Juliet,” 
pp. 204-213. The Petrarchan artifice of Romeo and Juliet’s love-making 
is paralleled by the rigid pattern of social behavior which shapes the 
public lives of their’ families. The lovers expose the inadequacy of the 
conventional responses, and with this more complex awareness comes a 
transformation of their language into a rhetoric of genuine conviction. 


2439, Mitchell, Charles. “The Conscience of Venice: Shakespeare’s Mer- 
- chant,” pp. 214-225. “Antonio is the objective embodiment of Shylock’s 
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conscience.” The two are linked symbolically as feeling and mind; the 
images clustered about this link are the legal bond, devil, heart, and dog, 
and finally the wolf. 


2440, Phialas, Peter G. “Hamlet and the Grave-Maker,” pp. 226-234. 
The grave-maker scene is so placed as to be essential to an interpretation 
of the change in Hamlet on his return from England. His Christian faith 
in a hereafter and its relationship to this life has been qualified rather 
than replaced by the Stoic view of life and death. The interest of the 
play is not in the metaphysical question itself but in Hamlet’s response 
to it. ‘ 


2441. Purdum, Richard. “Shakespeare’s Sonnet 128,” pp. 235-239. Son- 
net 128 is “a subtle and modern, Wallace-Stevens-like dramatization of 
real vitality and compelling application.” In creating a fictive speaker, 
it makes a strong and appropriate protest against the moral state that it 
dramatizes. 


2442. Rabkin, Norman. “Structure, Convention, and Meaning in Julius 
Caesar,” pp. 240-254. The center of the play is the identity between 
Caesar and Brutus, which is established a the assassination by the 
parallelism of Ii. and Ilii. At its climax (IILi.), Shakespeare turns 
“what promised to be a tragical history into a revenge play.” 


2443. Robinson, James E. “Time and The Tempest,” pp. 255-267. The 
ie ea of dramatic time and real time in Temp. encompasses the time 
of past and present and the time of both reality and fantasy. “What the 
dramatist can do with his time is as magical as what Prospero can do with 
his.” 

—Barbara A. Paulson 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF IDEAS, XXV:3, July-September 
1964. 7 

3444, Pattides, C. A. “Milton and Arianism,” pP: 423-429. Apart from 
acceptance of the creation as an act of God's free will, Milton diverges 


from every Arian tenet. 
—Keith Rinehart 


JOURNAL OF THE RUTGERS UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, XXVI:2, 
June 1963. 


2445. Marchand, Leslie A. “A First Edition of Endymion,” pp. 58-59. 
[This article desctibes a copy of the second issue of Keats’s Endymion 
recently acquired by the Rutgers University Library.} 


, XXVII:1, December 1963. 


2446, Durkee, Elizabeth. “The Barren Years: A Further Consideration 
of Johnson’s Préjudice Against Scotland,” pp. 1-18.. Among possible 
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explanations for Dr. Johnson’s aversion to Scotland, the strongest is that 
be objected to it as a “country that had departed from hierarchy in both 
politics and religion, that had debased learning, [and} that was content 
to continue in a near primitive state from sheer sloth and indolence.” 


2447. Noland, Richard W. “A Letter from Basil Hall to Charles 
Dickens,” pp. 19-23. [This article prints the text of a letter, possessed 
by the Rutgers University Library, from Basil Hall to Charles Dickens. } 


» XXVII:2, June 1964. 


2448. McGian, Donald J. “The Third Folio,” pp. 60-62. A Third 
Folio of Shakespeare’s plays, recently acquired by the Rutgers University 
Library, belongs to the second issue of 1664. - In rebinding, the “Address 
to the Readets” was inserted before the “Dedication”; otherwise, the 
Folio conforms to the detailed bibliographical description of Alfred 
W. Pollard. a 
—John S. Bullen 


KENYON REVIEW, XXVI:3, Summer 1964. 


2449. Russell, John. “There It Is,” pp. 433-465. Since his retirement 
from the family business, Henry Green has become something of a re- 
cluse. He reads omnivorously, gossips, works on his new book, and 
occasionally visits a pub where he looks at the clientele with amusement. 

—W. J. Stuckey 


LANGUES MODERNES, LIV:2, March-April 1960. 


2450. Hulin, J.-P. “Le Nombre Trois: Superstition ou procédé tragique 
dans l’Adieu aux armes,” pp. 23-28. Hemingway's A Farewell to Arms 
belongs to tragedy in its play of destiny, in the accidental origin of the 
catastrophe (one thinks of Romeo and Juliet), and in its division into 
five parts. The atmosphere of. premonition and the symbolic value given 
to setting and colors lend to the air of fatality. To these must be added 
a striking use of the magic number three as a tragic ingredient. (In 
French) 


, LIV:3, May-June 1960. 


2451. Culioli, Antoine. “Sur Une Thèse de linguistique anglaise,” pp. 
29-34. Previous studies in English linguistics having been unsatisfactory 
for morphology, it has been necessary to analyze the internal laws in the 
development of the language. The central demonstration concerns the 
subjunctive in subordinate clauses. Texts from Alfred through Middle 
English show definite relationships between the lexical and the gram- 
matical, and such a study aids the understanding of modern English. (In 
French) 


2452. Marandon, S. “Qui fut Mary Robinson?” pp. 35-41. Mary Rob- 
inson, at home among the intellectuals of England, France, and Italy, 
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made France known to the English between 1900 and 1930. Through 
the Times Literary Supplement she introduced the foremost post-war 
French writers to English readers. Her own poetry shows an ability to 
enter into the interior world of others. Her first husband, James Dar- 
mesteter, never named in her poetry, was called by her “the friend of 
all my verses.” (In French) 


, LIV:4, July-August 1960. 


2453. Lemaître, Henri. ‘“Romantisme et surnaturalisme dans Part 
anglais,” pp. 19-25. As early as 1785 in England, Alexander Cozens 
foreshadows art’s break with systematic nature that occurred 150 years 
later, finding its source in romanticism. Cozens and William Blake repre- 
sent two aspects of 19th and 20th-century supernaturalism, the former's 
point of departure toward creating a new universe always being language, 
whereas the latter begins with the universe characterized by conflict be- 
tween nature and supernature. This romanticism seeks to get out of 
nature. For Cozens, Blake, Samuel Palmer, and Vincent Van Gogh the 
artist repaints nature with his dreams; these and other artists are remind- 
ers that as Charles Baudelaire observed in 1855 the English soul has an 
affinity for supernature. (In French) 


2454, Bittner, W. “A La Recherche d’un écrivain perdue,” pp. 26-34. 
Nathanael West’s work migh: have been entirely forgotten were it not 
for postwar publishers’ need of Mss. West’s work is comic, satirical, 
universal, aad varied. The Cream Life of Balso Snell is surrealistically 
erotic; A Cool Million is a pseudo-epic, while Miss Lonelyhearts and The 
Day of the Locust, although sharing a cynical tone, are otherwise quite 
different from each other. West satirizes erotic self-delusions and re- 
ligious ones. A Cool Million is a scathing parody of Horatio Alger’s 
writings and an identificatior of the success dream with fascism. The 
Day of the Locust exposes Hollywood's artificiality. West’s style recalls 
that of his brother-in-law, S. J. Perelman. (In French) 


, LV:2, March-April 1961. 


2455. Beéra, M.-A. “G.B.S. on Bernard Shaw?” pp. 43-55. From 
early in his career Shaw rebelled against the insipidly romantic theater in 
vogue. In his prefaces he sought to educate the London theater public, 
which he analyzed sociologically. Shaw felt that there are no new themes 
but they may be made to seem new by adapting them to the contemporary 
philosophy. Shaw might appear obsolescent were it not for his extraor- 
dinary use of dialogue. He ciffered from Congreve and Wycherly only 
in being more cerebral than sensual. Infatuated by the sound of his own 
voice, projected by his characters, he failed to attain the deeper areas of, 
thought, experience, and dream that Goethe, Shakespeare, and Moliére 
find beyond words. (In French) 
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, LVI:5, September-October 1962. 
2456. Girard, D. “Fondements linguistiques et méthodologiques du 
nouvel enseignement de l'anglais au Maroc,” pp. 41-48. The science of 
linguistics as constituted by Ferdinand de Saussure is represented in the 
United States by Leonard Bloomfield and Edward Sapir. The practical 
application of structural linguistics in the United States has aroused inter- 


national interest. Morocco is a country where American methods of lan- 
guage instruction have recently been tried. (In French) 


, LVII:5, September-October 1963. 


2457. Le Corre, Pierrette. “L’Utopie anglaise au XIXe siècle,” pp. 32-34. 
The importance of Robert Owen to socialism in Great Britain and else- 
where may be understood in Textes choisies, translated by Paul Meier. 
The march toward Utopia was a rugged one—witness not only Owen, but 
also William Morris, Europe’s first Marxist poet and artist. The 
latter's similarity in style to Marx and Engels is clearly shown in News 
from Nowhere. (In French) 


2458. Mane, Robert. “Les Poètes nègres des Etats-Unis,” pp. 34-36. 
The black man in America is both Negro and American, seeking to express 
himself in spirituals and blues or in the person of minstrels such as Paul- 
Lawrence Dunbar, hiding his tears with a smile. Claude McKay is lyrical 
in his hatred of the whites, while Countee Cullen’s theme is the suffering 
arising from the Negro’s ambiguous position. The most passionate Negro 
poets want not an impossible independence but rather a genuine partici 
pation in national life. These facts are brilliantly presented by Jean Wag- 
ner’s Les Poètes nègres des Etats-Unis (Paris, 1963). (In French) 
—John Van Eerde 


MODERNA SPRAK, LV:1, 1961. 


2459. Pendry, E. D. “William Golding and ‘Mankind’s Essential Tl- 
ness, ” pp. 1-7. Literary newcomers like Iris Murdoch and William 
Golding are like their predecessors in their desire to evaluate seriously 
_ the nature of man; both hope for the individual, but are uneasy about 

society. Golding is SOE in all his novels, but especially in Free Fall, 
with the “paradox of original sin and free will”; he may develop at 
further length the theme of “the latent superiority of the sinner,” and 
“the life that springs from the consciousness of death.” 


, LVIII:1, 1964. 


2460. Berman, Ronald. “Richard II: The Shapes of Love,” pp. 1-8. 
The reader of R. II should keep in mind the Augustinian concept that 
history is a record of men’s passions. The imagery of the play reflects the 
constant theme of love—the love between king and state, and the degra- 
dation of that love. Richard’s kingly role demands “the ultimate sacri- 
fice of identity” but he is obsessed by self-love. 

—Mary D. Smith 
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MODERN LANGUAGE REVIEW, LIX:2, April 1964. 


2461. Humphreys, A. R. “Two Notes on ‘2 Henry IV,’” pp. 171-172. 
The sense of the “much discussed and emended” line in the Quarto text, 
“To us and our purposes canfinde’” (IV.i.175), becomes clear if that 
line is taken with lines 176 and 177 rather than with the four lines 
which precede it. At IV.iii.38-40, Falstaff’s words “there cosin” might 
well have appeared in Shakespeare’s Ms as “in three words.” 


2462. Kimbrough, Robert. “The Problem of Thersites,” pp. 173-176. 
While Thersites’s role in Troi is that of a despicable individual, it should 
be understood that his violent railing particularly about Patroclus’s 
supposed homosexuality, lies more in the realm of “rhetorical display” 
than in the “revelation of truth.” Such a realization helps to lessen some 
of the bitterness and decadence that are traditionally associated with the 


play. ; ; 


2463. Elton, William: “Lear's ‘Good Years, ” pp. 177-178. The term 
“good years” (V.iii.24) seems to carry the meaning of abundance, 
riches, or worldly a ESA It is, then, the wealth of Lear’s oppressors 
that shall consume or devour them. - 


2464. Grosskurth, Phyllis. ‘The Genesis of Symonds’s Elizabethan 
Criticism,” pp. 183-193. Symonds’s notes in his copy of Lamb’s two- 
volume’ Specimens of English Dramatic Poets Who Lived About the 
Time of Shakespeare (1854) serve as the nucleus of his Elizabethan 
criticism, especially Shakespeare's Predecessors in the English’ Drama 
(1884). It is noticeable in these early notes that his critical comments, 
more emotional’ than analytical, “tend to be more perceptive than much 
of his published work.” . 


2465. Lodge, David. “Conrad’s ‘Victory’ and “The Tempest’: An 
Amplification,” pp. 195-199. Although two other critics have noted the 
parallels between Victory anc Shakespeare’s Temp., several parallels can 
he developed further: the uncanny appéarances and disappearances of the . 
servant ‘Wang and of Ariel, the use and misuse of power, and- the 
relationship of the lovers. Tke echoes of Temp. lend to the characters of 
this “tragedy of the absurd’ a more universal significance and, at the 
same time, “direct the reader to the appropriate level of response.” 
—Charles R. Andrews 


MODERN PHILOLOGY, LXI:4, May 1964. 

2466. O Hehir, Brendan. “Denham’s aes Hill and Poole’s English 
Parnassus,” pp. 253-260. Joshua Poole took possibly 12 quotations from 
John Denham’s Coopers Hill for his English Parnassus. Poole must have 
used Denham’s version in the editions of either 1642; 1643, or 1650, 
most likely one of the earlier two, since these were published anonymous- 
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ly and since Poole does not quote Denham’s name. The fact that Poole 
plagiarized from Coopers Hill demonstrates the “warmth of its poetic 
reception.” : : 


2467. MacCaffrey, Isabel G. “Some Notes on Marvell’s Poetry, Sug- 
gested by a Reading of his Prose,” pp. 261-269. Marvell’s prose has not 
the same elucidating relation to the poetry as has Milton’s or Donne’s. 
Nevertheless, The Rehearsal Transpros’d, An Account of the Growth of 
Popery, and Mr. Smirke, among other pieces, may be used to good 
advantage to explain some principles and terms in the poems, such as the 
relationship between microcosm and macrocosm, the concept of nature, 
the theme of body and soul, and the “geometrical” analogies. 


2468. Mayhew, George P. “Swift’s Bickerstaff Hoax as an April Fool’s 
Joke,”: pp. 270-280. Swift planned the time of publication of his Bicker- 
staff papers with an April Fool’s joke in mind. John Partridge should 
have waked up on April 1, 1708, to find himself the laughing-stock of 
London. The fact that the joke continued to be popular until 1712 has 
obscured Swift's careful scheming and his limited purpose. 


2469. Kroitor, Harry P. “The Influence of Popular Science on William 
Cowper,” pp. 281-287. Cowper's descriptions of Sicilian earthquakes in 
“The Time-Piece” are based on Sir William Hamilton’s “Account of 
Earthquakes Which Happened in Italy . . .” printed in Philosoph. 
Transact. Royal Soc., London, 1783. “He has taken the most violent and 
sensational passages from Hamilton, has rearranged and compressed them, 
and ‘has thrown over them a certain coloring of the imagination.’” 
Moreover, the scientific precision of his source helped Cowper to abandon 
“poetic diction” in rhymed couplets in favor of a precise realistic descrip- 
tion in blank verse. - . 


2470. Nabholtz, John R. “Wordsworth’s Guide to the Lakes and the 
Picturesque Tradition,” pp. 288-297. Wordsworth’s Guide to the Lakes 
is more indebted to the picturesque tradition than is usually ‘recognized. 
Uvedale Price’s Essay ón the Picturesque, William Gilpin’s Observations 
Relative Chiefly to Picturesque Beauty, Thomas Whitaker's History and 
Antiquities of the Deanery of Graven, and Thomas West’s The Antiquities 
of Furness all influenced the concepts of beauty and nature and the 
method of description in the Guide. “Wordsworth’s appreciation .of the 
picturesque beauty of the Lake Country was in reality a sign of his rev- 
erence for nature herself. And it is therefore not surprising that he 
should have used so readily the principles of the picturesque tradition in 
composing the Guide.” 


2471. Bowers, Fredson. “The Text of Johnson’ (rev.-art., - Samuel 
Johnson, The Idler and the Adventurer, ed. by Bate, Bullitt, and Powell), 
pp. 298-309. The Yale edition of The Idler and The Adventurer is a 
“halfhearted compromise between a popular reading edition and a trust- 
worthy scholarly text, and . . . is not thoroughly satisfactory for either 
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purpose.” The fault lies in the muddled textual theories of the editorial 
board. In their inconsistent modernization of the text the editors are 
“steering the reader into certain interpretations of meaning.” 

—K. P. Jochum 


NEOPHILOLOGUS, XLVII:1, January 1963. 


2472. Culbert, Taylor. “Narrative Technique in Beowulf, pp. 50-61. 
Each of Beowulf’s three fights is reported thrice. Though the poet 
adopted the point of view of an omniscient author, he handled narrative 
focus with skillful variation, so that no one version of any fight is an exact 
duplicate of another; in the second and third reports of the fight with 
the dragon, however, there is no new information about the combat. 
Such analysis shows that the poet was “most effective at precisely the 
wrong points in the poem”: the fight with Grendel was more skillfully 
handled than the other combats; the struggle with Grendel’s mother is 
“to some extent an inartistic repetition of the first”; and the dragon fight 
“never impresses the reader as forcibly.” Thus the Grendel fight, instead 
of the dragon fight, becomes zhe real climax. 


2473. Steadman, John M. “Urania, Wisdom, and Scriptural Exegesis 
(Paradise Lost, VIL, 1-12),” pp. 61-71. Scriptural exegesis justifies 
Milton’s use of Urania as the sister of God’s “Eternal Wisdom,” and as 
existing prior to the Creation. Proverbs i.20 can imply two spirits aiding 
God. Urania’s “Celestial Song’ can derive legitimately from musical con- 
notations of the word “play” (Proverbs viii.30) in English, Latin, and 
Hebrew, and can represent either the “original harmony” in the “divine 
mind” prior to Creation or to the song of the angels. 


, XLVII:2, April 1963. 


2474, Mitchell, Bruce. “ ‘Until the Dragon Comes...’ : Some Thoughts 
on Beowulf,” pp. 126-138. Owing to our ignorance of the conventions 
in which Beowulf was written, it is open to many plausible interpre- 
tations, and the reader must choose the one which appeals to him as an 
individual. But whether Beowulf is viewed with an emphasis on pagan, 
humanistic, or Christian elements, it can even today give us comfort and 
encouragement by stressing the glory of achievement. 


2475. Arens, J. C. “Twee Sonnetten bij Revius en Drummond,” pp. 
151-152. Drummond and Revius used the same sources in their sonnets 
“To spreade the azure Canopie of Heauen” and “Des werelts rond’ te 
gronden op een Niet,” and probably the same sources in “God binding 
with hid Tendons this great All” and “God heeft de werelt door onsucht- 
baren clavieren.” (In Dutch) 


, XLVII:3, July 1963. 


2476. Greenfield, Stanley B. “Geatish History: Poetic Art and Epic 
Quality in Beowulf,” pp. 211-217. The historical digressions in Beowulf, 
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part II (such as 2349b-2399a, 2425-2515, and 2910b-3000 on the Swedish- 
Geatish wars) have been somewhat unyielding to literary critics. Yet 
these three views of Geatish history reveal the poet’s artistry. Also, where 
Homer, Virgil, and Milton wrote about a fate-controlled universe to 
achieve the epic subordination of human will to destiny, the Beowulf 
poet emphasized historic destiny to universalize his heroic poem. 


2477. Patrides, C. A. “The ‘Universall and Publik Manuscript’ of Com- 
monplaces,” pp. 217-220. It is doubtful whether Renaissance writers em- 
ploying the commonplaces can be considered plagiarists. Borrowings 
were common. John Dove (“A Sermon preached at Pauls Cross the 3. 
of November 1594,” London, 1594, sigs B7’-B8’) plagiarized Hooker 
(Of the Lavves of Ecclesiasticall Politie, London, 1593, p. 53) to ex- 
pound an opposing viewpoint to Hooker's. 


2478. Stemmler, Theo. “W. B. Yeats’ ‘Song of the Happy Shepherd’ 
und Shelley's “Defence of Poetry,’” pp. 221-225. Yeats’s “Song of the 
Happy Shepherd” had earlier titles. He took over essential parts of 
Shelley’s Defence of Poetry. The poetic theory in the “Happy Shepherd” 
both derives from Shelley and exemplifies Yeats’s poetic creed. (In 
German) 


2479, Elton, William. ‘‘ ‘Our Means Secure Us’ (King Lear, IV, i. 20),” 
pp. 225-227. Several unconvincing interpretations of “means” in this 
context have been suggested. It had also a contemporary theological con- 
notation—'‘outward occasions” the opposite of “defects,” “good works” 
or the opposite of “inward grace’”—and this seems correct. 


2480. Arens, J. C. ‘“Sarbiewski’s Ode Against Tears Imitated by Love- 
lace, Yalden and Watts,” pp. 236-239. The Latin ode of Matthias 
Casimirus Sarbievus IV 13 was translated by G. Hils and H. Vaughan, 
and imitated by R. Lovelace, I. Watts, and T. Yalden. The desire to 
suppress unmanly tears is typically English and explains the interest. 
—Nils Erik Enkvist 
—David Wilkinson 


NOTES AND QUERIES, XI:6, June 1964. 


2481. Stanley, E. G. “The Search for Anglo-Saxon Paganism—lI,” pp. 
204-209. “The aim of this series of articles is to point to the continuity 
of a critical attitude which exalts whatever in the Germanic literature of 
the Dark Ages is primitive (that is, pagan), and belittles or even fails to 
understand whatever in it is civilized, learned, and cosmopolitan (that is, 
inspired by Christianity).” The Romantic Movement in Germany spawn- 
ed modern scholarship on Anglo-Saxon literature, itself basically romantic. 
From the Teutonic viewpoint, English itself is but corrupted German. 
Both in Germany and in England, Christianity weakened “the national 
poetic heritage,” as Grimm noted in 1819; scholars since Grimm have 
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continued to disparage “the Christian element in . . . Germanic poetry,” 
assuming “that whatever was not touched by Christianity, whatever re- 
mained purely Germanic, purely pagan, was. more original and more 
glorious.” (To be continued) 


2482. Conley, John. “Scholastic: Neologisms in Usk’s “Testament of 
Love, ” p. 209. Not only Chaucer’s Boece (as B. L. Jefferson noted in 
1917) but Thomas Usk’s Testament of Love contain terms from scholastic 


logic and philosophy as neologisms. 


2483. Regan, Charles Lionel. “Chaucer's ‘Parson’s Tale,’ 1025: A 
Probable Source,” p. 210. The passage attributed to St. Augustine con- 
cerning the supernatural merit of multiple confession of and absolution 
for a given sin actually appears to come from “the .pseudo-Augustinian 
treatise . . . De Vera et Falsa Poenitentia, Liber Unus”; that St. Raymund 
of Pennaforte also has the passage in his Summa Casuum Poenitentiae has 
long been noted. . 


2484, Fleming, John. “ ‘Gestes of Rome’ (‘Pierce the Ploughmans Crede’ 
45),” pp. 210-211. Skeat’s gloss of gestes, in the phrase “gestes of Rome,” 
interprets the word correctly but misses the specific reference, to the 
Gesta Romanorum. In context, the Franciscan speaker has been attacking 
the Carmelites as untrustworthy and unholy; in this specific line, he 
criticizes: their preaching, which, he charges, relies heavily upon this 
collection of exempla. 


2485. Rowland, Beryl. ‘“ “Bone-Ache’ in Skelton’s ‘Magnyfycence,’”’ p. 
211. Contrary to J. C. Maxwell’s contention that bone ake here (1. 1110) 
refers to syphilis (N & Q, January 1963; [ AES, May 1963, item No. 
1174}), the term more probably refers simply to aching of the bones— 
a general rather than a specific complaint. 


2486. Schoeck, R. J. ‘‘ “Text-Master’ (1663),” pp. 211-212. Edward 
Waterhous seems to have used uniquely the term ¢ext-master in his com- 
mentary on Fortescue. It means the author of the text, the teacher (i.e., 
Fortescue), in contrast to the student or the commentator upon the text 
(i.e., Waterhous). 


2487. Duncan-Eaves, T. C., and Ben D. Kimpel. “Samuel Richardson 
and His Family Circle,” pp. 212-218. A genealogical chart and detailed 
genealogical facts supplement and correct information about Richardson's 
family published by Aleyn Lyell Reade in N & Q during 1922 and 1923. 
{The present article discusses Richardson’s connections with the Wilde 
family, that of his first wife.} (To be continued) 


2488, Hall, Roland. “The Diction of John Stuart Mill—IV,” pp. 218- 
223. The list is continued of words in Mill which antedate their citation 
in OED or are absent from it or its Supplement. 
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2489. Stevens, Joan. “A Thackeray Error,” pp. 223-224. The engraving 
titled “The last stroke of Fortune,” for the final installment of- the 
Yellowplush Papers in Fraser's for July 1838, contradicts the text, which 
says that Deuceace suffered amputation of his left wrist; the engraving 
shows him striking his wife with his left hand and pointing with his sup- 
posedly maimed right arm. Thackeray apparently failed to remember that 
his drawing would be reversed in engraving. Late 19th and early 20th- 
century editions of Thackeray which used the Fraser’s plates continued 
the error. 


2490. Lougheed, W. C. “An Addition to the Le Fanu Bibliography,” 
p- 224. Joseph Thomas Sheridan Le Fanu was probably the author of 
“The Fatal Bride,” a short story published in The Dublin University 
Magazine for January 1848. Not only are the character types common in 
Le Fanu’s other fiction, but a reviewer of the time attributed it to him; 
and a statement in an introductory paragraph of the story implied his 
authorship; moreover, Le Fanu incorporated the story into a later novel 
known to be his. 


2491. Farmer, Norman, Jr. “Maule’s Curse and the Rev. Nicholas Noyes: 
A Note on Hawthorne's Source,” pp. 224-225. The generally accepted 
belief that the origin of Maule’s curse in The House of the Seven Gables 
was a Hawthorne family matter—a curse by a condemned witch upon 
John Hawthorne, a judge in the witchcraft trials—is probably: erroneous. 
Rather, the curse seems to have been pronounced against another judge, 
the Rev. Nicholas Noyes, in words almost identical with those in Haw- 
thorne’s novel. i - j 


2492. Ledger, Marshall A. “George Eliot and Nathaniel Hawthorne,” 
pp. 225-226. A comparison between Eliot and Hawthorne earlier than 
any previously noted appeared in the Edinburgh Review for July. 1859, 
in an anonymous review of Adam Bede. f 


2493. Brown, Keith. “The Ending of “The Mill on the Floss, ” p. 226. 
Ironically enough, considering George Eliot’s desire for verisimilitude, 
the ending of this novel is physically impossible: huge pieces of wreckage 
propelled by the current alone are described as overtaking the boat Tom 
is rowing, swamping it, and hurrying on. In actuality all objects moved 
by the current ‘alone would float at the same speed;-and Tom’s boat,- 
being rowed, would move away from floating objects behind it. E 


2494. Gillespie, Harold R., Jr. “George Eliot’s Tertius Lydgate and 
Charles Kingsley’s Tom Thurnall,” pp. 226-227. As a physician-hero 
holding advanced medical opinions, Tom Thurnall, in -Kingsley’s Two 
Years Ago, antedates by 14 months Tertius Lydate in Middlemarch. Thus 
Thurnall seems to have been the first physician-hero in English fiction. 


2495. Adam, Ian. “A Huxley Echo in ‘Middlemarch, ” p. 227. T. H. 
Huxley’s remark about noise in nature operating beyond the threshold of 
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human audibility (in ‘The Paysical Basis of Life,” reprinted in Lay 
Sermons) is echoed by George Zliot in Vol. I, Chap. 20, of Middlemarch. 
But whereas Huxley uses his illustration as an end in itself, Eliot trans- 
mutes hers, using it as symbol or image of “inaudible human suffering.” 


2496. Murphy, Michael E. ‘“‘Meredith’s ‘Essay on Comedy’: A Possible 
Source,” p. 228. A passage from The Dial published in 1843, dealing 
with poverty as a source of the comic, parallels in thought a passage in 
Meredith’s famous essay. 


2497. Allott, Kenneth. “The Motto of Matthew Arnold’s ‘Thyrsis,’”’ p. 
228. The four-line motto taken “From Lwcretivs, an Unpublished 
Tragedy,” prefixed to “Thyrsis’ in 1867 and 1868 has little relevance to 
the poem and was removed from the first edition of Arnold’s collected 
poems in 1869 and never restored. Arnold seems to have used the lines, 
not because he thought them especially appropriate, but because he knew 
Tennyson was also working on a poem about Lucretius and feared (ac- 
cording to a letter of 1866 to his mother) that people would think him 
indebted to Tennyson when he (Arnold) published his tragedy. The 
motto was his way of asserting public claim to the subject of“Lucretius. 
By 1869, Tennyson’s “Lucretius” had appeared, and Arnold’s motto was 
no longer needed. 


2498. Swaminathan, S. R. “Meredith’s Pictures of the Comic Muse and 
Clara Middleton,” pp. 228-229. In language and imagery Meredith’s 
description of the comic muse (in An Essay on Comedy) and of Clara 
Middleton (in The Egoist) show similarities. 


2499. Beer, Gillian. “Some Tompositors’ Misreadings of The Tragic 
Comedians,’ pp. 229-231. In at least six places where compositors mis- 
read Meredith’s copy, the misreadings, though slight, are less cogent and, 
in some cases, “pull against” Meredith’s attitude toward or interpretation 
of the situation depicted. The errors demonstrate “the rich denseness of 
Meredith’s style,” with every word contributing to meaning. 


2500. Hergenhan, L. T. “A Note on Some of George Meredith’s Con- 
temporary Reviewers,” pp. 231-232. Some 15 men and women are 
identified as having reviewed Meredith’s books in his time or written 
about him in reputable journals. These people seem to have been “gen- 
erally talented, educated people of broad literary interests.” 


2501. Smith, Sheila M. “An Unpublished Letter from Dickens to 
Disraeli,” p. 223. In June 1867, Dickens wrote to thank Disraeli for his 
aid in getting a job for the son of the painter Clarkson Stanfield, who had 
died the previous month. - 


2502. O’Connor, Peter. “An Unpublished Letter from J. A. Froude to 
Ruskin,” pp. 233-235. In a letter of 1889, Froude expresses pleasure in 
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Ruskin’s intention of aiding him against Charles Eliot Norton, Froude’s 
rival biographer of Thomas Carlyle, recounts his own activities of the 
summer, and reflects upon his youth. 


2503. Thomas, Alfred. ‘‘ ‘The Month’—Attribution of Articles,” p. 235. 
Greek letters (usually initials of names) identify Jesuit priest-authors, 
members of the English Province of the Society of Jesus, of the late 19th 
century. Mest of these signatures appear in Vol. I of the Index to the 
Month 1864-1908. 


2504. Haight, Gordon S. “Gissing: Some Biographical Details,” pp. 
235-236. Although the working-class relatives whose company the young 
Gissing found tiresome (Jacob Korg’s George Gissing: A Critical 
Biography, 1963) cannot be identified with certainty, they may have 
included Samuel Gissing, a stationer, John Gissing, a confectioner, or 
Jane Gissing, a chandler, in London and Islington. Relatives of Gissing’s 
second wife, Edith Underwood, are uncertain but may include members 
of the firm of John Underwood & Sons sculptors of monuments. 

—John S. Phillipson 


4 
& 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, CCX:3, March 1964. 


2505. Black, Max. “Aldous Huxley, Literature and Science” (rev.-art.), 
pp. 141-144. Huxley's attempt to discuss the relationship between 
literature and science is confused by the idea that only scientific language 
is clear and unambiguous, by an ill-defined concept of “experience,” and 
by a naive distinction between “private” literary and “public” scientific 
understandings. When he insists that poets be scientifically accurate in 
descriptions of nightingales, Huxley demonstrates the inadequacy of his 
overall theory. i 
—Randolph Hudson 


SHAKESPEARE QUARTERLY, XIV:4, Autumn 1963. 


. 2506. Dyson, J. P. “The Structural Function of the Banquet Scene in 
Macbeth,” pp. 369-378. The turning point of Macb. is not the escape of 
Fleance but the banquet scene, for it is here that Macbeth first clearly 
paj the dreadful consequences of the murder. He sees that he has 
ost forever the “martlet’ world (sleep, fertility, harmony) and em- 
braced the world of the “raven” (sterility, evil, damnation). He has 
“chosen nothingness.” In contrast to Macbeth’s personal progression, the 
progression of the play is from the raven to the martlet world. “The 
raven-martlet tension underlies the play . . . on all levels.” 


2507. Sutherland, Raymond Carter. “The Grant of Arms to Shake- 
speare’s Father,” pp. 379-385. It is a misconception that Shakespeare had 
much to do with the grant of arms made to his father in 1596. The 
number of persons needing arms increased in Tudor days. As one who 
had been a Bailiff and Queens Officer and had married an heiress of 
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Arden, John Shakespeare would have been expected to apply for arms 
and entitled to receive them. For an important public office not to have 
arms (he first applied in 1568) would have been awkward and im- 
practical. The grant did not make John Shakespeare a gentleman: it 
established the fact that he already was one. It is mistaken to believe 
that Shakespeare secured arms zo prove that he had “arrived.” 


2508. Bryant, Jerry H. “The Winter's Tale and the Pastoral Tradition,” 
pp. 387-398. In Wint. Shakespeare transformed the conventions of the 
pastoral romance. In the tradition he inherited, chastity, fidelity, and 
the obstacles to love were the main subjects. The interest was narrow; 
the treatment sentimental or pzurient. Shakespeare used these subjects to 
explore the nature of truth. The misapprehension of reality is seen at 
once in Leontes’s jealousy. That Leontes is not a youth is one of the 
transformations of the traditicn. Leontes’s distortion contrasts with the 
misapprehensions in the sheep-shearing scene produced by the pastoral 
devices of disguise and mistaken identity. At the play’s conclusion, what 
is an end in itself in the romance, the triumph fs chaste love, “becomes 
the means of restoring a civic body to health.” 


2509. Macmullen, Katherine Vance. “Death Imagery in Antony and 
Cleopatra,” pp. 399-410. The imagery of death is more complex in 
Antony than it is in Romeo or in Oth. Linked with the imagery of love, 
the death imagery helps portray the character of Cleopatra and foretell 
the doom of Antony. The love-death images in Cleopatra’s speeches in 
the fifth act, because they parallel those in Antony's speeches in the fourth 
act, serve to keep Antony before the audience after his death and trans- 
form the last scenes into “final expressions of passion.” The deaths of 
the two lovers are also united by the sleep-death cluster (which serves, 
in addition, to emphasize the grace and royalty of Cleopatra) and by the 
light-darkness-death cluster. The death of Antony and Cleopatra is the 
quenching of a radiance in the warm embrace of death. 


2510. Scott, William O. “Sezgsons and Flowers in The Winter's Tale,” 
pp. 411-417. The analogy in Wint. of man’s life to the course of the 
year, with its’ four seasons, was a familiar one in Shakespéare’s day. 
Winter was the season of repentance and wisdom. The flowers Perdita 
would like to give to Florizel and the shepherdesses are, properly, those 
of early spring, before “love has fully blossomed” and when the future is 
yet uncertain. In Perdita’s reference to Proserpina, the audience would 
have found promise of a happy ending and the beneficent workings of 
providence. 


2511. Velz, John W. “Mr. Hales of Eton and the Two Lords Falkland,” 
pp. 476-477. The discussion at which “Mr. Hales of Eton” praised Shake- 
speare took place not “before 1633” but “before 1637,” the year in which 
Jonson died. The early date incorrectly assumes it was the first Lord 
Falkland who was present at the conversation. More likely it was his 
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son, the second Lord Falkland, who is known to have been a friend of 
Hales and of Suckling. 


2512. Cutts, John P. “Lear's ‘Learned Theban,’” pp. 477-481. Lear's 
reference to Tom as “learned Theban” should not be taken as evidence 
that Lear is mad. If Lear has in mind Oedipus, whom Lydgate spoke of 
as “passing prudent,” the reference is an indication of Lear's deepening 
comprehension of the nature of man. The story of Oedipus, who, like 
Gloucester, had two sons, may well be another source for the play. 


2513. Herben, Stephen J. “A Shakespearian Limerick,” p. 481. The 
earliest recorded example of a limerick in English is in 1622. It is to be 
found in Oth., Q. 1, at the beginning of Act II, scene iii. 


2514, Boswell, Jackson Campbell. ‘“‘Shylock’s Turquoise Ring,” pp. 
481-483. One of the few unfavorable associations of the turquoise 
(turkey-stone) was that it caused sterility. This association may explain 
Jessica's trading of Shylock’s ring for a monkey. 


2515. Berkeley, David S. “ ‘Determined’ in Richard Ul, 1.1.30,” pp. 
483-484. “Determined” in “I am determined to be a villain,” is not only 
active (“I am resolved”) but passive. Two senses are possible: (1) It 
is in my nature to be a villain. (2) It is foreordained by God that I be 
a villain. The second sense emphasizes Richard’s role as God’s instru- 
ment. 


2516. Rawson, C. J. “Macbeth on Sleep: Two Parallels,” pp. 484-485. 
The two parallels to the speech “Sleep that knits up...” (II.1i.37-40) 
are a sonnet from Bartholomew Griffin’s Fidessa (1596) and some lines 
from Robert Southwell’s “Saint Peters Complaint” (1595). Capell 
wrongly assigned the authorship of the second parallel to the printer 
John Wolfe. 


2517. Maveety, Stanley R. “Hermione, A Dangerous Ornament,” pp. 
485-486. The phrase “dagger muzzled” in Leontes’s speech, Wint., Lii. 
153-158, is a conscious echo of a proverb as early as Chaucer's “A man 
may do no sinne with his wyfe/Ne hurte hymselven with his owene 
knyfe.” “Leontes’ use of the proverb is . . . ironic. Hermione proves 
a dangerous ornament but only because Leontes’ irrational suspicion 
makes her one.” 


2518. Sternfeld, F. W. “Music in King Lear at the Royal Shakespeare 
Theater,” pp. 486-487. The omission of the Fool’s songs in Peter Brook’s 
Lear deprived the audience of some of the play's most poignant lines. 
The use of dissonant music when the King awakens reflected a Brechtian, 
not a Shakespearean, world. 
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2519. Rickey, Mary Ellen. ‘‘ ‘Twixt the Dangerous Shores’: Troilus and 
Cressida Again,” pp. 3-13. Tro? is concerned with the “problem of 
corruption and its causes.” The love story and the war story “manifest 
different aspects of the same . . . decay.” In both the source of corrup- 
tion is appetite and a debased will. While the Trojans are more attrac- 
tive than the Greeks, there is no real difference between them. For both 
re as for both stories, imagery of sickness and devouring appetite is 
used. The two-dimensional characterization and the use of imagery 
which speaks of war in terms of love and love in terms of war emphasize 
the fact that almost all of the major characters are controlled by appetite. 
Shakespeare, however, is not denying the values of love and honor. 


2520. Glick, Claris. “William Poel: His Theories and Influence,” pp. 
15-25. Shakespearean production of the last 50 years has been poly 
influenced by Poel. He believed: (1) Cuts in the text should be as few 
as possible. (2) The play should be performed without a break, never. 
with more than one intermission. (3) A platform stage with no scenery 
should be used. It should be l:ke that of the Fortune. (4) The grouping 
of characters and their costuming were more important than scenery. (5) 
The lines should be spoken so that only key words were stressed. This 
method would allow a full text to be played without a significant increase 
in the playing time. Granville-Barker, Sir Barry Jackson, and Tyrone 
Guthrie are a few of those whom Poel influenced. 


2521. Armstrong, William A. “Bernard Shaw and Forbes-Robertson’s 
Hamlet,” pp. 27-31. In his autobiography Forbes-Robertson acknowledges 
Shaw’s influence on his 1897 production of Ham. Although he does not 
specify the suggestions Shaw made, they can be adduced from two Shaw 
letters to Ellen Terry. The suggestions were (1) to include the closing 
scene with Fortinbras, a scene probably not staged since the 1660's; (2) 
to omit the business of Hamlet’s perceiving Polonius and Claudius in the 
nunnery scene; (3) to emphesize Hamlet's wit and humor in his en- 
counters with Polonius and with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern; (4) to 
play Ophelia’s mad scene in a garden. The overall result of Shaw's sug- 
gestions was, as one reviewer of the production said, “perhaps the 
sanest of the Hamlets.” 


2522. Halio, Jay L. “All's Well That Ends Well,” pp. 33-43. To stress 
the themes of age and decay and the succession of generations in the first 
two acts of All’s W., Shakespeare invented the Countess, Lafew, and 
Parolles. Because only Helena in these two acts “seems unaffected by 
the idea of death,” we are prepared to accept her as the play’s ‘‘restora- 
tive” and “regenerative” agent. The play also presents two worlds, the 
old order centered in France and the new, represented mainly by Helena 
and Parolles. Bertram is the link between the two. “Regeneration will 
occur when he synthesizes the best of both.” To see Bertram simply as 
a cad is to ignore the parallel between Helena’s cure of the King and her 
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effect upon Bertram. She rescues him from those sins which make him 
a traitor to his better self. It is a failure of the play that the potential 
goodness of Bertram is not dramatized. 


2523. McGee, Arthur. “Othello’s Motive for Murder,” pp. 45-54. One 
need not turn to schemes of double time to explain Othello’s coming to 
believe Desdemona was guilty of adultery within 24 hours of their 
marriage. Iago is accusing Desdemona of adultery not after the marriage 
but before it, during the period in Venice when she was betrothed by a 
spousal de praesenti to Othello. Shakespeare’s audience regarded infidel- 
ity before marriage as adultery. They would have considered the handker- 
chief which he had given her a pledge of their betrothal. The word 
“cuckold” could be used for one deceived before marriage. - 
2524. Moore, William H. “An Allusion in 1593 to The Taming of the 
Shrew?” pp. 55-60. The line “He calls his Kate, and she must come and 
kisse him,” from a 1593 poem, “Beawtie Dishonoured,” by Antony Chute, 
may be an allusion to Shrew. If so, it would support the view that The 
Shrew is earlier than A Shrew, which contains little to have suggested the 
allusion. If one believes the spring of 1592 too early a date for The 
Shrew (the theaters were closed for most of 1592 and 1593) then it 
follows that the allusion is from the common source of the two plays. 
This common source may have been an early Shakespearean version. 


2525. Miller, William E. “Periaktoi: Around Again,” pp. 61-65. A 
view earlier presented (MLN, LXXIV:1, 1-3) is defended against 
Leslie Hotson. Hotson has argued that the Puritan Abraham Fleming 
could not have known very much about the Blackfriars Theater and that 
when Fleming used the word “motion” in a marginal comment to his 
translation of Virgil’s Georgics (1589), he meant “puppet-show.” Flem- 
ing’s acquaintance with Lord Carey would have given him knowledge of 
the Blackfriars and his work on dictionaries some familiarity with theatri- 
cal terms. By “motion” Fleming meant “a large piece of movable stage- 
equipment,” probably a triangular-shaped frame on which three scenes 
could be painted. 


2526. Musgrove, S. “Some Composite Scenes in Measure for Measure,” 
pP. 67-74. Ii. and ii, Ili, and ILi. in Meas. “show signs of having 
een made up . . . of originally separate elements.” Originally the play 
opened with the conversation between Lucio and the young Lords. This 
was followed by what is now the first scene, which in turn was followed 
by the introduction of Pompey and Overdone (present Lii.83-109). 
Shakespeare abandoned the original order because he wanted a faster 
development and because the role of the Duke as Ruler became increas- 
ingly interesting to him. Originally there were two separate examinations 
of Pompey with Elbow and Escalus present in both. These were combined 
in Ili. Originally the inferior second half of IIli. was laid in a convent, 
but when Shakespeare joined this section to the great first half of the 
scene, he added the Claudio passage (Il. 159-172) as a transition. 
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2527. Hart, Edward L. “A Mixed Consort: Leontes, Angelo, Helena,” 
pp. 75-83. Three separate questions are treated. (1) Leontes’s jealousy 
in Wint. is made plausible by language used by Hermione and Polixenes 
which can be given sexual meaning by one who listens “selectively.” 
Words used in a theological sense (“tripped,” “blood,” “guilty’) are 
taken in a sexual sense by Leontes. (2) Angelo in Meas. is not inconsist- 
ently portrayed. Isabella has caused him to fail in his long struggle to 
discipline his passionate nature. Self-defilement, not lust, is his “real 
unconscious necessity.’ Once the self-control is relaxed, no act becomes 
too wicked for him. The Duke’s mercy marks Angelo’s rehabilitation. 
(3) Helena in Ais W. represents the force of procreation and life, which 
perceives truths not accessible to reason and which the male resists. The 
tale in the absence of this force falls sick. 


2528. Bemrose, J. M. “A Critical Examination of the Borrowings from 
Venus and Adonis and Lucrece in Samuel Nicholson’s Acolastus,” pp. 
85-96. Acolastus (1600), a moral fable in the form of a pastoral duo- 
logue, has 14 borrowings from. Shakespeare: nine from Venus, four from 
Lucr., and one from H. VI. The pastoral setting, the theme of lust and 
love, and the action of wooing and rejection explain the large number 
from Venus. Acolastus is an inferior poem. The pastoral is a mere back- 
drop, the imagery is mechanical, the diction and style rhetorical—the 
whole insistently moral. The borrowings are close verbal parallels, but 
they are not successful. Taken out of their “figurative” and narrative 
context, stripped of their particularity, and unskillfully fused they become 
ineffective. 


2529. Dawson, Giles E. “London’s Bull-Baiting and Bear-Baiting Arena 
in 1562,” pp. 97-101. A 1562 description of a bull-baiting and bear- 
baiting arena by the Venetian Alessandro Magno is given. The arena may 
be the Bear Garden which collapsed in 1583. The three extant drawings 
of the area (1572-1590) show two arenas. However, these drawings were 
influenced by ones no longer in existence, made about 1560.” It- is likely 
that one of the arenas had been pulled down or had burned down some- 
time between 1560 and 1562. : 


2530. Doebler, John. “A Submerged Emblem in Sonnet 116,” pp. 109- 
110. The submerged emblem is that of the compass. The love which does 
not “alter” (a “fixed mark’) is the fixed foot of the compass, which 
symbolizes spiritual love. The spreading foot (“alteration finds”) 
symbolizes physical love, which is subject to time. The poem is about 
the constancy of two faithful lovers (“marriage of true minds”). 


2531. Taylor, Marion A. “ ‘He That Did the Tiger Board’: A Note on 
a Note,” pp. 110-113. The “he” in “He that did the Tiger board” 
(Twel., V.i.65), is Ralph Fitch, who sailed to India in 1583 aboard a 
ship called the Tiger and returned to England in 1591. Throughout the 
late 1590’s and early 1600’s, he was famous as one who agitated for 
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expeditions to the East. Fitch’s personal account of his travels was printed 
in Hakluyt’s Voyages in 1598. i 


2532. Hapgood, Robert. “The Provost and Equity in Measure for 
Measure,” pp. 114-115. Like Escalus, the Provost in Meds. represents the 
principle of equity, Both men seek to moderate the law in the name of 
equity and not out of Christian metcy. 


2533. McDonnell, Robert. “Shylock’s “Wry-Neck’d Fife, ” pp. 115-117. 
“Wry-neck’d” in “And the vile squeaking of the wry-neck’d fife” 
(Merch., II.v.30) refers not only to the player of the fife but to a bird, 
the wry-neck, whose call was high-pitched and unmusical. 

—Albert Gilman 


STUDIA NEOPHILOLOGICA, XXXVI:1, 1964. 


2534. Kirby, I. J. “Angles and Saxons in Layamon’s Brat,” pp. 51-62. 
Layamon’s Brut ceases to be an unpatriotic poem if we recognize that 
Layamon distinguished between the Angles and the Saxons. It is only the 
Saxons who are the villains of the poem. After the death of Arthur, the 
Angles, untainted by Saxon guilt, become the successors to the noble 
Britons. 


2535. Patrides, C. A. “The Scale of Nature and. Renaissance Treatises 
on Nobility,” pp. 63-68. In the 16th and 17th centuries, the existence 
ofa nobility was defended as another manifestation of the scale of nature. 


2536. Wentersdorf, Karl P. “Herrick’s Floral Imagery,” pp. 69-81. 
Herrick used flower images widely in his poetry. These images reflect 
“the sensuous aspects of life, particularly earthly love,” “the more serious 
aspects, sickness and death,” and the -fact that “nature is continually 
rénewing itself, even though the individual ends in corruption.” These 
images support the suggestion that “Herrick was in fact unable to reconcile 
the Christian views which he represented officially with the paganism to 
which he felt drawn personally.” 


2537. Forsgren, Adina. “Some Complimentary Epistles by John Gay,” 
“pp. 82-100. Gay's epistles do not reveal a conventional neo-classical 
manner but rather a more modern psychological method. He combines 
Ovidian and Horatian qualities, “low” realistic: subject matter, and 
gtandeur of tone. In this way he was able, by implication, to ridicule 
contemporary panegyrics. 


2538. Soderlind, J. “The Attitude to Language Expressed by or Ascer- 
taindble from English Writers of the 16th and 17th Centuries,” pp. 111- 
126. Important literary figures of the 16th and 17th centuries joined the 
controversies over spelling, word coinage, the choice of a literary language, 
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the requirements for a more effective English style, and the regularization 
of English grammar. 
—Arnold B. Fox 


STUDIES IN PHILOLOGY, LIX:1, January 1962. 


2539. Olson, Paul A. “The Reeve’s Tale: Chaucer's Measure for Mea- 
sure,” pp. 1-17. Oswald tells the Reeve’s Tale to seek revenge on Robin, 
who, in the Miller's Tale, has attacked him by telling of a carpenter 
whose pride led him to believe he was a second Noah. The comic center 
is that Oswald exposes himse:f; while he pretends holiness, his revenge 
against Robin (the fictional Simkin) is absolute and merciless. The 
Biblical and legal maxims in the tale suggest that Chaucer is relating 
Oswald’s story to the medieval exemplum of measure for measure: “With 
the will in which you do evil, with that will you will be punished.” 
Chaucet’s art is seen because, as author, he is to Oswald as Oswald is to 
Robin. Chaucer thus avoids judgment; instead, he uses realistic narrative 
to employ the moral imperatives which, through the Reeve’s tale, he has 
sought to confirm. 


2540. Sheffey, Ruthe T. “‘Scme Evidence for a New Source of Aphra 
Behn’s Oroonoko,” pp. 52-62. An examination of facts, attitudes, and 
closely parallel passages sugg2sts that Thomas Tryon’s Friendly Advice 
to the Gentlemen-Planters of the East and West Indies (1684) is the 
probable source of Mrs. Behn’s Oroonoko. Tryon’s work duplicates those 
facts found in Mrs. Behn’s aovel and George Warren's An Impartial 
Description of Surinam (1667), until now generally regarded the chief 
probable source. Additional textual evidence indicates Mrs. Behn knew 
Tryon and his work. 


2541. Chiasson, Elias J. “Swifts Clothes Philosophy in the Tale and 
Hooker's Concept of Law,” pp. 64-82. The central clothes metaphor in 
A Tale of a Tub has a number of ironic affinities to the concept of Law 
and the right use of reason formulated by Richard Hooker in his Laws of 
Ecclesiastical Polity. The inherited coats, like Hooker's Law, are stable 
and strong, yet able to develop within this framework of strength and 
‘stability. As God assigns meaning and function to His universe in 
Hooker, so a tailor, or “Journey-man Nature,” in Swift invests all things. 
When one examines the clese relationship of the clothes allegory to 
Hooker’s entire treatise, it may be seen why, when Peter defies his 
inheritance by imposing his own will on the lucid simplicity of the coat, 
he is led to foppery; while Jack, denying the competence of reason and 
relying on the inheritance literally, is reduced to tatters. 


2542. Tilton, John W., and R. Dale Tuttle. “A New Reading of ‘Count 
Gismond,’” pp. 83-95. A close reading of Browning's “Count Gismond”’ 
shows that it is one of the poet’s most subtle and erg ne poems. The 
Countess relates a duel for her honor in images of falconry, a metaphor 
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that reveals the Countess’s inner self. She is not innocent but guilty of 
promiscuity of which she is accused, but like the falcon enjoys blood 
sport and enjoys preying on her fellow man. Though her champion’s 
victory proves her innocence, she is in fact guilty; this is Browning's 
paradoxical criticism of chivalry and his ironic awareness of the incon- 
sistencies and frailties of human nature. The poem was originally 
paired with “My Last Duchess,” the latter treating a true innocent, “Count 
Gismond,” a hypoctitical “innocent.” But the public failed to perceive 
Browning’s meanings—as critics have since—and he finally disjoined 
the poems. i 


2543. Editors. “Errata in ‘Christopher Smart’s Knowledge of Hebrew, ” 
p. 96. [Eight Hebrew expressions are corrected for an earlier article 
(SP, LVIII:3, 516-532)}. 


, LIX:2, Part 1, April 1962. 


2544. Staton, Walter F., Jr. “Spensers ‘April’ Lay as a Dramatic 
Chorus,” E 111-118. The meter of the “April” lay of Spenser's The 
Shepheardes Calender is not Italian in origin, nor experimental, but 
French. More specifically, the lay seems to have been inspired by the 
choruses of Ronsard’s Bergerie: “both are inserted lyrics with varying 
line lengths; both imitate a courtly entertainment addressed to a queen; 
both reflect, though in different ways, the technique of the classical 
dramatic chorus.” 


2545. Joseph, Sister Mariam. “Hamlet, A Christian Tragedy,” pp. 119- 
140. The ghost is a good spirit, commanding Hamlet to act as God's 
agent by killing Claudius. This makes the problem of the play a Chris- 
tian one—a just murder at God’s command to bring good to the kingdom 
once again. Hamlet, as a Christian tragic hero, is plagued by conscience; 
his moral hesitations are informed by Christianity. But the ghost, in 
explaining God’s will, asks Hamlet to allow Gertrude to repent and not to 
taint his mind; that is, not to replace justice by personal evil intentions 
of revenge. Hamlet’s tragic flaw is his passionate hate for Claudius; at 
the turning point—when Hamlet is about to kill Claudius but finds him 
at prayers—Hamlet substitutes revenge for justice, disobeying the ghost. 
But Hamlet means well, and repents shortly before his death. 


2546. McDonald, Charles O. “The Design of John Ford’s The Broken 
Heart: A Study in the Development of Caroline Sensibility,” pp. 141-161. 
In The Broken Heart Ford uses the subject matter of the new Caroline 
precieux-dramas, love, in a setting provided in some measure by older 
Jacobean revenge tragedies. The theme of honor, or reason controlling 
` passion, is stated by Tecnicus in the exact center of the play, and the work 
advocates Spartan virtues of courage, honor, and resignation. throughout. 
The best advocate is Calantha, whom Ford envisioned as his protagonist 
(and not Penthea). The language of reticence, the metaphor of music, 
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and two elaborate imagistic triads clustered about reason and passion up- 
hold the themes. The structure is artistic yet simple; the characters are 
allegorically named; and Ford works out for them a scala imperfectionis 
similar to that in his earlier work, Loves Sacrifice. 


2547. Rickey, Mary Ellen. “Vaughan, The Temple, and Poetic Form,” 
pp. 162-170. Vaughan’s formal debt to Herbert is structural as well as 
verbal. Vaughan’s “Disorder and Frailty,” for example, uses deliberately 
irregular rhyme mended in the final stanza as Herbert had done in 
“Antiphon II” and “Deniall.” Vaughan’s “The Wreath” has a rhyme 
doubling back on itself, as in H2rbert’s “A Wreath”; in “Trinity Sunday,” 
Vaughan adapts the structural use of tercets Herbert had arranged in his 
“Trinitie Sunday.” As in Herkert’s “An Offering” and “Good Friday,” 
Vaughan employs two rhyme schemes to suggest change in “The Search” 
and “Praise.” Vaughan also emoloys devices for a few lines only which he 
learned from Herbert, such as introductions of temporary complications 
in rhyme pattern, occasional injection of feminine rhyme, and interlocking 
of stanzas by rhyme scheme. 


2548. Thompson, Claud Adelbert. “ “That Two-Handed Engine’ Will 
Smite: Time Will Have a Stop.” pp. 184-200. “The Pilot of the 
Galilean lake” in Lycidas is not St. Peter, but Christ; the Son of God 
replaces Phoebus, the god of the sun, in Milton’s elegy. And the puzzling 
“two-handed engine” to which Christ refers at the conclusion of his 
digression on the corrupt clergy alludes to a Jack of the Clock House, a 
figure in church steeples in Milton’s day that, in proclaiming the hours, 
swung swords held aloft. But as so customary with Milton, the puzzling 
couplet (Il. 130-131) deals not only with justice and predestination but 
eternity, as death, judgment, end eternity are themes of Lycidas. For 
now the “two-handed engine” is announcing the last hour, the Day of 
Judgment, when the corrupt clergy will be damned and those deserving 
of Heaven shall be raised. 


2549. Steadman, John M. “ ‘Fitter Ashes’: Protestant Exegesis and the 
Serpent’s Doom,” pp. 201-210. Satan’s punishment in Paradise Lost is 
indebted to medieval exegesis of Genesis III:14-15. Many Biblical com- 
mentators held that God’s punishment was executed on the snake, not on 
Satan, and Milton’s Satan also thinks this, as he reports to the fallen 
angels. But when Satan suffers God’s entire curse as his doom, Milton 
achieves. both surprise and inevitability. Satan’s incomprehension serves 
Milton’s theme of self-delusion stemming from pride. Another debt to 
Biblical commentators is Milton’s emphasis on ignominy as God’s punish- 
ment for Satan’s pride and appetite for glory. Finally, Milton’s Satan eats 
“cinders,” “ashes,” and “soot” rather than the Biblical “dust,” allowing 
Milton to exploit the legend oZ the Dead Sea apples and thus represent 
the serpent’s punishment as a parody on the temptation of man. 


2550. Pritchard, Allan. “George Wither: The Poet as Prophet,” pp. 
211-230. Wither’s decline as a poet is directly due to his utilitarian view 
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of art and to his narrowly didactic theory of literature. As early as the 
Juvenilia (1622), Wither showed an interest in the doctrine of poetic 
inspiration formulated by du Bartas and popularized in England through 
Sylvester's versions of Urania and The Divine Weeks. Wither used this 
doctrine to explain the defects of his own verse, but from the time of 
Britain's Remembrancer (1628), he maintained he had been specially 
called by God as His prophet. This contention blinded him to` aesthetic 
concerns and his own weaknesses, though he may have grown aware of 
his faults after the Restoration; disillusionment and embitterment creep 
into his poetry frequently then. 


, LIX:3, July 1962. 


2551. Kaske, R. E. “The Canticum Canticorum in the Millers Tale,” 
pp- 479-500. By viewing the general situation, the characters, and cer- 
tain expressions, one may discover that Chaucer's Millers Tale achieves 
part of its comic effect by parodying the Canticum Canticorum; this com- 
parison also gives a “moral edge” to Chaucer’s comic tale. Absolon is 
patterned after Absolom because he, too, inverts Christianity; this is re- 
inforced by his inversion of the role of Sponsus from the Canticum 
Canticorum to that in Chaucer's tale. In January’s earlier-address to his 
sponsa in the Merchants Tale (2138-2146), Chaucer shows he was famil- 
iar enough with the Canticum to use it freely and with a considerable 
degree of ironic intent. ` 


2552. Davidson, Clifford. “Doctor Faustus of Wittenberg,” pp. 514- 
523. The theology of the Wittenberg Reformers, as recorded by Melanch- 
thon, for example, in his Loci Communes (1521), informs the theological 
meaning and drama of Marlowe's Dr. Faustus. According to the Reform- 
ers, man could not save himself by his acts or his faith alone; salvation 
was ultimately a gift of God. Faustus’s error is not dabbling in necro- 
mancy, nor selling his soul for power, but in his lack of faith in God 
which, entirely aside from Church practices, was the sole basis for 
human striving toward salvation. Moreover, the theologians of Witten- 
berg used will to mean desire or appetite; Faustus’s misdirected will thus 
leads to the carnal and food and drink images and allusions. In the time 
of religious controversy, Marlowe pointedly fiin Faustus as a teacher in 
Wittenberg; Anglican beliefs have little influence in this play. 


2553. Alssid, Michael W. “The Perfect Conquest: A Study of Theme, 
Structure and Characters in Dryden’s The Indian Emperor,” pp. 539-559. 
Dryden’s heroic plays are structured after classic epics. The theme of 
conquest likewise controls plot and characterization. A close study of 
the events, characters, and structure of Dryden’s Indian Emperor suggests 
that Dryden is working out a psychological conflict in Cortez’s mind 
between love and honor, private desire and public responsibility, and, 
on a larger scale, the conflict between primitive society and civilization, 
Mexico and Spain. As in the epic, war and love are closely related, and 
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the hero is measured by his strength, courage, honor, and mercy; his 
success is measured by the greatness of those he defeats. 


2554. Spacks, Patricia Meyer. “Horror-Personification in Late Eighteenth- 
Century Poetry,” pp. 560-578. Supernatural allegorical figures were first 
used for didactic purposes; Burke called them sublime because they 
initiated terror. Their early strength was obscurity. But soon they under- 
went descriptive development; they allowed the imagination to roam more 
freely. In the hands of many 18th-century poets, the results are mediocre, 
but the tradition was firmly escablished for the later great poets—Blake, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Shelley—-when their overpowering detail of 
supernatural persons all but destroyed any abstractions from which they 
were derived. 


2555. Yost, George, Jr. “Keats’s Early Religious Phraseology,” pp. 579- 
591. The probable source of religious phraseology in Keats’s early poetry 
is the teachings of his mother; Christian imagery is replaced by pagan 
religious imagery at the time of her death, suggesting he searched for a 
new meaning when events countered earlier lessons. Religious phraseology 
is most frequent in poems dealing with the poetic inspiration or with 
women (though not in the classical sense in the latter); religious phrase- 
ology is found only in the most intense early poetry. 


, LIX:4, October 1962. 


2556. Baker, Donald C. “Chaucer's Clerk and the Wife of Bath on the 
Subject of Gentilesse,’ pp. 631-640. The Clerk’s Tale, a retelling of 
Petrarch, is the clerk’s answer of wifely patience to the Wife of Bath’s 
demand for womanly equality and better. But the tales are also linked by 
their common theme of gentilesze, or nobility, the quality of true largeness 
of spirit and humility. The Wife of Bath demands this and so does 
Walter in the Clerk’s Tale; both realize what Chaucer learned from 
Dante, that true gevtilesse is inborn and need not be inherited in high 
social station. But the Wife of Bath uses gentilesse for her own ends; 
here the Clerk’s tale of Walter as moral exemplum is a more subtle 
response. The Clerk is, therefore, not without a sense of humor; he is 
a much more complex character than has been realized heretofore. 


2557. Bryant, J. A., Jr. “Jonson’s Revision of Every Man in His Humor,” 
pp. 641-650. After his first successful Elizabethan rendering of Roman 
comedy techniques in The Case Is Altered, Ben Jonson allowed himself, 
in Every Man in His Humor, to be distracted by his theorizing of humor, 
moralizing, and pondering the place of poetry in society. When he 
revised the play for the 1616 Folio, he corrected these faults, subordinat- 
ing names, incidents, and speeches to a single humor study and single 
intrigue. 
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2558. Beaurline, L. A. “New Poems by Sir John Suckling,” pp. 651-657. 
[Nine new poems are reprinted here and attributed to Suckling on the 
basis of both external and internal evidence. Only one is entirely secular; 
another has a particularly interesting and elaborate metaphysical conceit. } 


2559. Levine, Jay Arnold. ‘The Status of the Verse Epistle Before Pope,” 
pp- 658-684. The verse epistle was a poem presented as a letter, “which 
discusses serious matters of individual, social, or political conduct in an 
intimate or middle style.” The form was established by Pope’s time, its 
most successful practitioner having been Dryden. Prior brought to fruition 
the convention of development of theme by insinuation. Horace had been 
imitated by Wyatt, and Thomas Lodge noted the form pretended to be 
personal but the message was public. Chapman, Daniel, Donne, and 
Jonson used the form; later Congreve used it for political purposes and 
Swift for invective. But it remained for Pope to illustrate clearly the 
relation between the verse form and oratory; he showed, too, that the 
verse form was at once “more methodized and less blatant” than the 
rhetorical forms of early discourse. 


, LX:1, January 1963. 


2560. Hogan, Patrick G., Jr. “Marvell’s ‘Vegetable Love, ” pp. 1-11. 
“By exploring the background and meaning of a single phrase, ‘vegetable 
Love,’ I wish to suggest that “To His Coy Mistress’ may be read as a 
testament of faith in which [Andrew] Marvell at once rejects the 
materialism and determinism of Hobbes, spiritualizes the Deism of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, and cements the union of faith and reason which 
the Cambridge Platonists thought they had found implied in Descartes.” 
With this phrase as a key, one can see the poem as a statement of mysti- 
cal union with the One, ultimately derived (though it is perhaps impos- 
sible to say just how) from Plotinus. 


2561. Forrest, James F. “Bunyan’s Ignorance and the Flatterer: A Study 
in the Literary Art of Damnation,” pp. 12-22. The allegorist is bound by 
certain demands of the form; yet Bunyan conceives of his characters as 
always having freedom of choice. At the close of Pilgrims Progress, 
Ignorance is not to be ignored, nor felt to be an underdog; rather, he is 
a Calvinist “reprobate, who cannot rightly believe without Divine assist- 
ance.” He is in large part responsible for his fate, for he commits the 
sin of pride, of hypocrisy, a belief in his own righteousness which leads 
him to reject Christ. This is supported and elucidated by the interruption 
of the Flatterer episode. Thus Flatterer and Ignorance are inevitably in- 
volved in Bunyan’s basic theme expressed in Christian’s question, “What 
shall I do to be saved?” ; 


2562. Carnochan, W. B. “The Complexity of Swift: Gulliver’s Fourth 
Voyage,” pp. 23-44. Our choice of the Portuguese sea captain as moral 
norm for Gulliver’s voyage in Book IV illustrates our disservice to Swift 
by oversimplifying him. The Houyhmhmns at times are criticized, but they 
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also show human concern and represent Swift’s ideals of self-sufficiency 
and the life of tranquility. They are not satirical portraitures of deism 
because they are animals, nor of religion, because they are unfallen. Again, 
we have too easily dismissed the close relationship between Swift and 
Gulliver, for the pee is the satirist satirized, a Swiftian self- 
parody of the plight of the satirist whose only rewards for insight are 
anger and self-alienation. Like Swift, Gulliver strives to love the human 
race even as he finds further grounds for disaffection. 


2563. Piper, William Bowman. “The Large Diffused Picture of Life 
in Smollett’s Early Novels,” pp. 45-56. Smollett wrote in the preface to 
Ferdinand Count Fathom that “a novel is a large diffused picture, com- 
prehending the characters of life, disposed in different groupes, and 
exhibited in various attitudes, for the purposes of an uniform plan, and 
general occurrence, to which every individual figure is subservient.” 
In that novel, and Peregrine Pickle and Roderick Random, Smollett 
examines society through diffusion with two types of characters, the 
grotesques and the blank herces. The grotesques are peculiar in appear- 
ance or as Jonsonian humor characters; the blank heroes are all identi- 
fied by their flexibility in playing various roles and their penetration into 
the weakness of others. The grotesques make only brief appearances, for 
an extended joke is ruined. The blank heroes point up the jokes and thus 
establish the pattern which. for Smollett was the art of the novel. 


2564. Crider, John R. “Structure and Effect in Collins’ Progress Poems,” 
pp 57-72. William Collins’s Verses Humbly Address’d to Sir Thomas 

anmer on His Edition. of Shakespear's Works (1743) provided Collins 
with the chronological structure of progress, the pictorialism and per- 
sonification, the theme of the revival of arts, and devotional impulse which 
inform his odes to fear, pity, simplicity, and liberty. All the odes thus 
become prayer-like and conclude with an element of faith based in 
freedom and concord, 


2565. Ridenour, George M. “Source and Allusion in Some Poems. of 
Coleridge,” pp. 73-95. A knowledge of sources and allusions on which 
Coleridge based his poems, and especially of the elements of integration 
in the works he drew on, helps us to appreciate the ideas and fused tradi- 
tions in his own work. For example, Cowper's “Retirement” , and 
Wordsworth’s “Intimations Ode,” as well as Samson Agonistes, and a 
knowledge of the structure of traditional elegy inform our reading of 
Coleridge’s “Dejection Ode.” Coleridge borrowed from his ‘reading, 
his conversations with others, and his own works, but he always trans- 
formed borrowed elements. A knowledge of Coleridge’s sources also 
points up certain tones within his own work. 


—, LX:2, Part 1, April 1963. . 


2566. Pineas, Rainer. “William Tyndale: Controversialist,” pp. 117- 
132. Economy was the chief stylistic principle governing Tyndale’s contro- 
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versy with the Catholic Church. Tyndale’s language depends primarily on 
sarcasm, with infrequent irony and slips of the tongue; he shows almost 
no sense of humor. Likewise Tyndale shows little concern for 16th- 
century rules of rhetoric. He understands logic and makes use of analogy, 
illustration, appeal to authority (particularly.Erasmus), and emphasis on 
the factual, but he also is guilty of sophistical and specious reasoning and 
of such fallacies as reductio ad absurdum, begging the question, non 
Sequitur, and misrepresentation out of context. He generally employs the 
straight treatise or point-by-point answers, usually answering Thomas 
More at his weakest points, but he also invented a “modified dialogue” 
form characterized by great brevity and simplicity, thus making his own 
writing considerably more popular than More's. 


2567. Hogrefe, Pearl. “Sir Thomas Elyot’s Invention in the Opening 
Chapters of The Governour,” pp. 133-140. Stanford E. Lehmberg’s claims 
in his recent biography of Sir Thomas Elyot that the first three chapters 
of The boke named the Gouernour were. written subsequent to following 
chapters and that Elyot wrote them to support absolute monarchy on behalf 
of Henry VIII are both refuted by a close reading of Elyot’s text itself. 


2568. Plumstead, A. W. “Satirical Parody in Roister Doister:. A Reinter- 
pretation,” pp. 141-154. Nicholas Udall’s Roister Doister is a good deal 
more sophisticated and more English (and less Roman) than we have 
thought, for it is a parody of medieval chivalric romance which has 
close (though not continuous) parallels in Chaucers Troilus and 
Criseyde. Roister helps form the tradition of Sir Andrew Aguecheek, 
Falstaff, and Jonson’s Mammon by his foolishness. The three key scenes 
—the funeral, the letter, and the battle—show the disintegration of 
Roister’s chivalric masks, but nothing more serious is involved than the 
deflation of Roister’s ego; the irony is high comedy. Throughout the 
play, ‘‘Roister does not satirize the [chivalric} code; the code satirizes him. 
Roister tries to adopt the code without wishing to understand its essen- 
tial, inner spirit.” This sense of satire—seen later in Jonson, Swift, Pope 
—is what is particularly English about the tone of the play. 


2569. Schwartz, Elias, ‘The Meter of Some Poems of Wyatt,” pp. 155- 
165. Wyatt has been wrongly accused of irregular or deliberately rough- 
ened meter in poetry which seems to demonstrate poetic power. This is 
because we have sought to turn it into iambic pentameter when it is 
actually skillfully-wrought accentual verse. His meter follows perfectly 
the four-stress line in his best poems, although the alliteration and the 
caesurae are often less pronounced than they were in Anglo-Saxon verse, 
for example. Yet within his chosen meter, Wyatt reinforces sense by 
varying pauses at the ends of lines, shifting internal pauses, enjamb- 
ments, and even progressive vowel coloring and echoing and sprung 
rhythm. His flexibility makes him more closely related to Wallace Stevens 
and William Carlos Williams than to Elizabethan sonneteers; yet he is 
distinguished from modern poets by his firm, marked isochronism. 
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2570. Maveety, Stanley R. “Versification in The Steele Glas,’ pp. 166- 
173, Just as George Gascoigne’s The Steele Glas is medieval in theme 
and content, so it is in gooc part medieval in versification. Gascoigne 
uses a heavy caesura, two stresses in each half line, and alliterative pat- 
terns found in Piers Plowmar. Moreover, Gascoigne rarely uses enjamb- 
ment; his metrical unit is the line (as in Piers Plowman), not the verse 
paragraph as in the blank verse of his contemporaries. A close scansion 
of The Steele Glas reveals that Gascoigne did not fully understand 
medieval (that is native) versification, but that he was trying to approxi- 
mate it rather than the blank verse of his time. 


2571. Ringler, Richard N. “Spenser and the Achilleid,” pp. 174-182. 
Spenser knew Statius well; Statius’s Achilleid, an unfinished fragment, 
is the chief source of Cymoent’s journey to Marinell (The Faerie Oueene, 
Iliv.29-44, esp. 32), the rearing of Satryane (I.vi.24-26), and per- 
haps of Astraea’s instruction of Artegall (V.i.6). Statius’s Thebaid 
(IX. 351-403), Quintus Smyrnaeus’s Posthomerica (III. 582-630) and 
passing references to the Iad are other, minor sources of Cymoent’s 
journey. 


2572. Turner, Robert Y. ‘The Causal Induction in Some Elizabethan 
Plays,” pp. 183-190. The causal induction, which externalized causes of 
action and motives of characters to allegorical presentation staged before 
the pray proper, were hold-over attitudes from the allegorical habit of 
mind. They were statements, not dramatizations, but such abstractions as 
Envy and Sloth soon gave way to Cupid (or mythologized motives), then 
Fortune, and finally to the cheracters themselves. These causal inductions 
often supplemented, rather than replaced, explanation of characters’ 
motives. They were used in both comedy and tragedy (the province of 
poetry) but never in histories (the province of fact). As the allegorical 
presentation was moved from play to framework, so soon it se dnt 
altogether; the first causal induction was employed in 1566, the last in 
1599, but it flourished largely in the plays performed between 1587 and 
1590. 


2573. Van Laan, Thomas F. “John Donne’s Devotions and the Jesuit 
Spiritual Exercises,” pp. 191-202. Donne’s Devotions Upon Emergent 

ccasions has only pretended spontaneity; actually each devotion is pat- 
terned Ignatian spiritual exercise, a prose rendering of the Holy Sonnets. 
But in adapting St. Ignatius’s form of meditation, Donne dismisses the 
preliminary prayer and the final Pater Noster, replacing the latter with 
the second Ignatian prelude, thus completing the structure of the medi- 
tation by moving from the eternal realm back to the imagistic, and, finally, 
to the personal. By so doing, Donne gave new freedom of expression 
to a form of spiritual exercise which Helen Gardner has incorrectly called 
“rigid.” 
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2574, Baumgartner, Paul R. “Milton and Patience,” pp. 203-213. 
- Milton’s early work deals with heroic action in tones of self-sufficiency 
and increasing impatience. But the circumstances of his life putting these 
traits to a severe test, Milton found Christian patience was a better virtue 
than impatience or classical stoicism. Thus patience is the theme of 
Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained, and Samson Agonistes, where classical 
learning is subsumed in Christian teachings. The change occurs between 
Books IV and V of Paradise Lost, but that does not make his epic incon- 
sistent; rather, Satan’s impatience becomes his vice and makes him 
ultimately the foil of Adam, whose patience, like that of Christ and 
Samson, is the heroic virtue God praises, and Milton came most to praise. 
It is no accident that classical similes and allusions in Paradise Lost are 
conjoined to Satan, but are absent from Adam’s passages which feature 
instead Biblical allusions and references to Christian virtues of patience, 
humility, and obedience. 


2575. Whiting, George W. “Abdiel and the Prophet Abdias,” pp. 214- 
226. In Book V of Paradise Lost, Abdiel is not only the “faithful” 
angel of God, but a prophet whose vision of the future, related to Satan, 
patallels closely the Biblical Abdias’s prophecy to Edom. Like Satan, 
Edom is the enemy of the Lord, proud and wicked, and occupant of a 
high place who will be conquered and destroyed when the kingdom of the 
Lord is established. Like Abdias (or Obadiah), Abdiel’s name means 
“servant of God” and the two prophecies are alike in spirit: each assails 
a proud and arrogant force hostile to God and trusts firmly and ex- 
plicitly in God’s mightier force. Abdias is a minor Old Testament prophet 
like Hosea, Amos, and Micah, but unlike them, he defends the Israelites, 
just as Abdiel in Paradise Lost champions God’s cause (his right to raise 
Christ) while he condemns Satan’s revolt. 


2576. Patrides, C. A. “Psychopannychism in Renaissance Europe,” pp. 
227-229. The heresy of mortalism, or psychopannychism (i.e., the view 
that the soul sleeps between death and the Last Judgment rather than 
going to heaven or hell) was espoused by Milton in De Doctrina Christ- 
jana among others, despite attacks by Calvin, Pomponazzi, and Luther. 
The infrequent references do not suggest that the heresy was not wide- 
spread, but, rather, that it was always present though not commonly refer- 
red to in print. That it lasted as long as it did was due in good measure to 
rebuttals which were more emotional than intellectual. Moreover, con- 


structive statements of the orthodox thesis continued to come peopel . 


if not exclusively, from the Continent rather than from Englan 
—Arthur F. Kinney 


STUDIES IN SCOTTISH LITERATURE, 1:3, January 1964. 


2577. Craig, David. “A National Literature? Recent Scottish Writing,” 
pp. 151-169. There are only a few good Scottish writers since Hugh 
MacDiarmid or Lewis Grassic Gibbon, whose work constituted the Scot- 
tish literature of their generation. Many younger writers work largely in 
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English and escape “over-consciousness of nationality.” Douglas Young's 
Scots translations from the Gaelic, Sorley Maclean’s shorter pieces, and 
some of Adam Drinan’s achieve quality. Hamish Henderson captures tra- 
ditional folksong tone in heavy Scots, while Alan Jackson expresses “the 
adolescerit revolt . . . with astonishing bite.” Scots novelists since Gibbon 
(such as Fionn MacColla, Neil Gunn, and Robin Jenkins) are too rooted 
in the past and the countryside to capture contemporary urban problems. 


2578. Pick, J. B. “The Work of David Lindsay,” pp. 171-182. Lind- 
say's first and best book, A Voyage to Arcturus, is an overwhelming vision 
of the cruel illusion of this woad and the agonizing struggle to reach the 
ultimate world of light. This same vision governs the subsequent, less 
forceful, novels. Lindsay’s decline in power and in grasp of the world 
probably results from popular inability or unwillingness to understand 
him. Lindsay’s Voyage is the most forceful of modern Scottish fiction. 


2579. Lindberg, John. “The Decadence of Style; Symbolic Structure in 
Carlyle’s Later Prose,” pp. 183-195. Thomas Carlyle’s work divides into 
three periods, successively marked by increasing idiosyncracy of style and 
withdrawal from the bourgedis world. “Heroes and Hero-Worship 
addresses itself to social problems through . . . individual heroism.” 
Past and Present makes an appeal to the whole middle class rather than 
to individuals to become heroiz. Heroes in the former are symbols; in 
the latter there is increase of prophecy and parable. Latter-Day Pamphlets 
reveals increased withdrawal, p-ivacy of symbols. It was not Carlyle, but 
the age which rejected him thac was decadent. 


2580. Walker, Jan C. . “Barbour, Blind Harry, and Sir William Craigie,” 
pp. 202-206. Craigie, in his desire to adjust the critical balance between 
Barbour’s Bruce and Blind Harry’s Wallace overcompensates in dispraise 
of Barbour and in praise of Blind Harry. 

—Hugh Pendexter III 


STUDIES IN SHORT FICTION, 1:3, Spring 1964. 


2581. Slabey, Robert M. “Quentin Compson’s ‘Lost Childhood,’’’ pp. 
173-183. Compson’s narration of (William Faulkner’s) ‘That Evening 
Sun” in 1910, 15 years after tae events of the story, is both artistically 
justifiable and highly relevant to the Compson family history. Recalling 
Nancy’s story, he vicariously returns to a state of lost innocence. 


2582. Phillips, Robert S. “Dinesen’s ‘Monkey’ and McCullers’s ‘Ballad’: 
A Study in Literary Affinity,” pp. 184-190. Isak Dinesen’s ‘The 
Monkey” is a “very probable mspiration” for Carson McCullers’s “The 
Ballad of the Sad Café.” 

2583. Kramer, Dale. ‘The Structural Unity of ‘The Man of Feeling, ” 
yp. 191-199. Henry Mackenzie’s short novel is organized around the 
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education of its hero, Mr. Harley, “whose intellectual and moral develop- 
ment is determined by the adventures which befall him.” The novel 
can be divided into seven sections, each indicating a stage in Harley's 
development. 


2584. Spivey, Ted R. “Flannery O’Connor’s View of God and Man,” 
pp. 200-206. “The Last Shall Enter First” ties together the theological 
themes of Miss O’Connor’s work. The story demonstrates that “whether 
one is a criminal or a respectable citizen, without Jesus he can only 
commit evil.” 


2585. Abcarian, Richard. “The World of Love and the Spheres of 
Fright: Melville's “Bartleby the Scrivener,’ pp. 207-215. The thematic 
burden of Melville's story is found in the changes, presented in five 
sections, undergone by the narrator. The narrator finally realizes that 
“Bartleby’s condition represents the human condition.” 


2586. Joselyn, Sister M. “'The Grave’ As Lyrical Short Story,” pp. 
216-221. Katherine Anne Porter’s work is a lyric, rather than a mimetic 
short story. As such, it has a disrupted chronology, intensely exploits tone 
and imagery, concentrates on “increased awareness,” and employs “a high 
degree of suggestiveness” and “emotional intensity.” The work belongs 
to a poetic class of narrative. 


2587. Gale, Robert C. “ ‘Pandora’ and Her President,” pp. 222-224. 
The “funny” President in Henry James’s story is Hayes; his successor, 
Garfield. 


2588. Dillingham, William B. ‘The Blue Hotel’ and the Gentle 
Reader,” pp. 224-226. A basic irony in Crane’s tale is that the reader, 
in his lack of sympathy and understanding for the Swede, is as guilty 
as the story's characters. 


2589. Bellman, Samuel Irving. “Henry James’s ‘The Tree of Know- 
ledge’: A Biblical Parallel,” pp. 226-228. Morgan Mallow and Peter 
Brench suggest not only the story of Jesus and Peter, but an inversion 
of the story. 

—Jack B. Moore 


STUDIES ON THE LEFT, IV:2, Spring 1964. 


2590. Heifetz, Henry. “The Anti-Social Act of Writing,” pp. 3-20. 
Since the conventional bourgeois vision of American life is seen to be 
fraudulent, only writing as an anti-social act can approach “reality.” 
Solitude must precede social unity. The writings of John Rechy, Jean 
Genet, and William Burroughs illustrate “total anti-social denial and/or | 


blasphemy in the face of societies that themselves blaspheme against 
man.” 
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2591. Geismar, Maxwell. “The American Short Story Today,” pp. 21- 
27. Contemporary American writers like John Updike, J. D. Salinger, 
Bernard Malamud, Philip Roth, and Saul Bellow are “too successfully 
adjusted to their present fame and fortune to break through their own 
literary mode.” Important work will possibly come from such writers as 
James Jones, William Styron, John Hersey, Nelson Algren, and James 
Baldwin. ; 


2592. Williams, Raymond. “From Hero to Victim: Ibsen, Miller and 
the Development of Liberal Tragedy,” pp. 83-97. Liberal tragedy involves 
a surpassing individual, a man at the height of his powers who is at 
once pile J and defeated.: Henrik Ibsen shows the heroic liberator 
opposed and destroyed by a false society; Arthur Miller in Death of a 
Salesman and A View from the Bridge shows the disconnected individual 
as victim. When one accepts the insignificance of the self and identifies 
with the false society, liberal tragedy has ended, “in its own deadlock.” 


2593. Guttmann, Allen. “Love and Death and Dachau: Recent Poets,” 
pp. 98-109. Eight poets—Robert Creeley, Irving Feldman, John Hollan- 
der, James Merrill, Frederick Seidel, Anne Sexton, Sylvia Plath, Anne 
Halley—treveal similar preoccupations in their use of autobiographical 
detail for material, their lack of interest in political themes, their ex- 
pressions of a need for order against the threat. of madness, and their 
quest for love in a “jumbled unsatisfactory world.” 

; —Joyce Carol Smith 


TENNESSEE FOLKLORE SOCIETY BULLETIN, XXIX:4, Decem- 
ber 1963. (Reprinted from Abstracts of Folklore Studies, 11:2, June 
-1964.) 


2594. Wilson, Gordon. ‘“Stucying Folklore in a Small Region—IV: 
Regional Words,” pp. 79-86. Dictionary-makers do not give enough 
attention to regional words. We need the local flavor of language in 
everyday speech and in literature. Inhabitants of the Mammoth Cave, 
Kentucky, area have preserved many regional words pertaining to food, 
the farm, wild animals, and place names. These words should be record- 
ed before they are forgotten. i te 


2595. Milledge, Luetta Upshur. “Light Eternal: An Analysis of Some 
Folkloristic Elements in Faulkner’s Go Down, Moses,” pp. 86-92. 
Faulkner’s Go Down, Moses makes use of backwoods humor, employing 
exaggerated ‘incident, vivid mz2taphors, comic incongruities and other 
requisites of folk humor. Faulkner's humor in this work resembles that 
of Boccaccio, Chaucer; and Rabelais. Another folkloristic element in. Go 
Down, Moses is the folk exemplum (example, “The Bear”). Faulkner 
also makes extensive use of folk speech, legend, custom, and ritual. He 
presents . Southern’ customs regarding Negro-White relationships, boot- 
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legging lore, weather lore, and Indian. place names in utilizing the raw 
material of folklore to create enduring literary masterpieces. 
—James H. Penrod 


THEATRE SURVEY, V:1, May 1964. 


2596. Gild, David. “Jacques Copeau and Shakespeare,” pp. 1-10. 
Copeau’s 1914 production of Twel. in the Vieux-Colombier “set the style 
of Shakespearean production in France and the rest of Europe, and... 
its influence is still felt today.” He stripped the stage décor to a minimum 
in order “to let the actor become the living personification of the poetic 
genius of Shakespeare.” 


2597. Saxon, A. H. “A Brief History of the Claque,” pp. 10-26. Colley 
Cibber became the victim of a claque which forced him into retirement. 
Addison criticized the claque but accepted their services when Steele 
organized one for his own play. Dr. Johnson was not “averse to heading 
an illustrious band of clagueurs . . . at the première of Goldsmith's She 
Stoops to Conquer.” 


2598. Cameron, Kenneth M. “Duffett’s New Poems and Vacation 
Plays,” pp. 64-70. Thomas Duffett, although “hardly one of the shining 
lights of the Restoration drama,” is valuable for literary and theatrical 
history because his New Poems, Songs, Prologues and Epilogues (1676) 
contains information about the dating or staging of various plays by 
Jonson, Shadwell, and others, and gives some evidence for the dating of 
Dryden’s “Mac Flecknoe.” 


2599. Tribby, William L. “The Medieval Prompter: A Reinterpreta- 
tion,” PP 71-78. The medieval prompter is likely to have been on the 
stage during the play’s performance, following the actors and telling 
“them softly what they must pronounce aloud.” This appears from 
several sources, among them Richard Carew’s Survey of Cornwall (1602) 
where he describes a Cornish gwary. 

—K. P. Jochum 


THOUGHT, XXXVIII:150, Autumn 1963. 


2600. Sister Mary Cecilia. “The Poetry of Marianne Moore,” pp. 354- 
374. Marianne Moore recognizes man’s dignity as man and his God- 
given potentialities, and holds that love is necessary to his fulfillment. 
Her themes—“love, reality, man’s self-realization, moral courage and 
victory, hopeful affirmation, and the importance of the commonplace” 
—lend themselves to intellectual and emotional treatment. Her technical 
achievement, however, exceeds her experience. She speaks to those who 
know that human values can be found “in grasping the importance of 
the unextraordinary.” 
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, XXXVIII:151, Winter 1963. 


2601. Noon, William T. ‘Three Young Men in Rebellion,” pp. 560- 
577. Literature is py the history of man in rebellion. It presents 
man’s biography and also reveals something of its authors—as do Butler’s 
The Way of All Flesh, Joyce’s A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, 
and Salinger’s The Catcher iz the Rye. Butler's Pontifex rebels against 
Victorian smugness and self-consciousness, and Joyce’s Daedalus criticizes 
home, country, fellowmen, and church. Each finds the church to blame 
—Anglican and Roman—for what he dislikes. Yet Pontifex enters the 
ministry, and Daedalus turns to art. Salinger’s Holden Caulfield, with his 
horror of his “vision of personal evil,” will work matters out, for he 
loves. Such novelists of rebellion are writing our collective history. 
‘—Charles F. Wheeler 


THRESHOLD, No. 17, n.d. 


2602. Taylor, Rex. “Irish Books and Irish Authors,” pp. 5-9. Because 
of the neglect of living Irish authors by Irish publishers and because of 
the scarcity of out of print Irish books and their consequent high prices, 
Ireland will eventually be known as “the land of lost literature.” There 
is a pressing need for a publishing house with substantial financial back- 
ing and with a governmental subsidy to publish 12 books yearly: six 
outstanding out of print works and six titles by new writers. 


2603. Coffey, Brian. “Memory’s Murphy Maker: Some Notes on 
Samuel Beckett,” pp. 28-36. Beckett was closely associated with Joyce 
for many years, but in his writing he reveals no disciple-admiration. 
Likewise, despite his deep immersion in Proustian themes, Beckett is still 
an originator concerned with his own development. Beckett belongs to 
the idealist philosophic tradition stemming from his studies of Hegel at 
Trinity College, Joyce to the peripatetic system. Both men are masters 
of order but of differing kinds: Beckett’s order is “the dynamic one of 
generation,” Joyce’s “the static one of perfection.” 


2604. Harmon, Maurice. “Little Chandler and Byron’s ‘First Poem,’ ” 
pp- 59-61. In “A Little Cloud” in Joyce’s Dubliners, Little Chandler 
opens Byron’s poems and reads first one which deals with a dead love 
analogous to Chandler's relationship to his wife. Thus in Chandler's 
action Joyce leaves the reader with several very significant and ironic 
parallels. Chandler’s liking for this insipid poem written by Byron at 
14, reveals the quality of his poetic judgment. The poem, too, has rele- 
vance to the boyish Chandlez’s marriage which is not adult. Further, 
Byron’s preface to The House of Idleness (1807) containing the poem was 
timid and insecure in tone, a tone having a marked similarity to the half- 
hearted musings of the prospective poet, Chandler. 
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, No. 18, n.d. 


2605. Martin, Augustine. "Brendan Behan,” pp. 22-28. Behan’s world 
is a seamy one, rife with human pain and squalor. His people, those he 
knows best, are born on the wrong side of the track. Happily, however, 
he enfolds his material with a spirit of charity, of innocence, of sympathy, 
and of humor. His characters, too, are basically Catholic in outlook, for 
even when they are sunk in the depths of their vicissitudes, they exhibit 
an awareness, however vague, of God and a hope of salvation. All in 
all, he is uncertain about his structure and often obscure; he also sub- 
stitutes vulgarity for wit and relies too often on the artificial humor of 
stage-Irishry. Yet, he has pioneered with the help of Joan Littlewood 
in a new dramatic form ant restored the belly laugh to the theater. 


2606. Faulkner, Peter. “Yeats, Ireland and Ezra Pound,” pp. 58-68. 
Pound has been credited with influencing Yeats to discard his soft and 
languorous early manner for the firmer, harsher, more precise style of 
his maturity. Actually, however, Yeats had made this change before he 
met Pound in 1919; the transformation can be traced to Yeats’s strong 
natural feelings and his belief that literature should create and express 
a national consciousness and, therefore, be simple, direct, and close to 
life. On the other hand, Yeats was imbued with the principles of aes- 
theiicism and symbolism characterizing late Romanticism; and out of the 
opposition within himself between his Romantic and nationalistic views 
he eventually forged for himself a new poetic mode. 

—Michael J. O'Neill 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE WISCONSIN ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, 
ARTS, AND LETTERS, LII, 1963. 


2607. Clark, Harry Hayden. “Henry James and Science: The Wings of 
the Dove,” pp. 1-15. The scientific ideas of James’s era are reflected in 
the novel in at least three ways: (1) international contrasts are set forth 
in imagery that suggests the social-Darwinistic struggle for existence; (2) 
the hereditary and environmental details in James’s characterizations fur- 
ther reflect current evolutionary science; and (3) James’s concern with 
motivation and consciousness parallels developments in the science of 
psychology. 


2608. Emerson, Donald. “Henry James: A Sentimental Tourist and 
Restless Analyst,” pp. 17-25. James’s many travel writings confirm his 
own realization that he was a man of imagination. He was traveling as a 
“sentimental tourist” in the sense that he brought more to a scene (in 
historical and literary associations or in a general suggestiveness) than he 
took from it. After his 1904 American trip he regarded himself (in The 
American Scene) as a “restless analyst,” but he was essentially the same 
kind of tourist as before: “his sentiments and his analysis alike depended 
upon the responses of a powerful imagination.” 
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2609. Dunleavy, Gareth W. “Natural Law. as Chaucer's Ethical Abso- 
lute,” pp. 177-187. The classical concept Of“a universal “lawe of kinde” 
was influential in the Middle Ages, and it would have been familiar to 
Chaucer through Boethius, through discussion and reading at the Inner 
Temple, and through the law merchant of -Ëhe dockside. Echoes of it 
appear in a number of Chaucer’s works, but most significantly in the Pro- 
logue to the Canterbury Tales, where the Friar and the Summoner flout 
natural law, the Sergeant and the Franklin are associated with positive 
law, and the Knight and the Plowman “live in honesty and charity in 
contrast to the ecclesiastics whose vocation is governed in part by natural 
law idealism.” Thus Chaucer saw natural law as a ‘‘counter-balance to 
the extremes of materialism.” 


2610. Kroeber, Karl. “The Commemorative Prophecy of Hyperion,” 
pp. 189-204. In Hyperion Keats “narrates the birth of a new kind of 
divinity,” moving from “the description of Saturn, wherein sensory par- 
ticularities are subdued to the harmony of a single mood of tranced sad- 
ness” to “the narrative of Apollo’s dying into godhead, which unifies in 
vital concord contrasting sensations, feelings, and thoughts”; this evolution 
from Titanic to Olympian beauty is a progression from unreflective life to 
a life of understanding; “life becomes conscious of its system of vitality.” 
The Fall of Hyperion furthers this idea by associating the life of full 
consciousness with poetic visicns or dreams, where form or style is itself 
substantive. Both works therefore speak in two voices, one “commemora- 
tive” and “traditionalistic,” the other “prophetic” and “progressive.” 
—G. Thomas Tanselle 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE QUARTERLY, IX:2, January 1964. 


2611. Anderson, David D. “American Literature in its Cultural Com- 
plex,” pp. 12-19. Literature is distinguished from non-literature; parti- 
cular movements, authors, and works illustrate American historical 
development. 

—Hans Gottschalk 


UNIVERSITY REVIEW (Kensas City), XX°X:2, December 1963. 


2612. Hartley, Lodowick. “Dark Voyagers, A Study of Katherine Anne 
Porter's Ship of Fools,” pp. 83-94. The book is not structured to con- 
vince the reader that its theme is, as Miss Porter has said, the collusion of 
good people with evil. “Indecision in characters and in design... . 
reflect{s} ... the dark chaos of life itself.” 


2613. Wells, Arvin R. “A Ritual of Transfiguration: The Old Man and 
the Sea,” pp. 95-101. The experience of Santiago is a pagan “ritual of 
transfiguration” which confirms his personal dignity and courage. Hope, 
faith, and mastery over life arise in him from the power to endure pain. 
“He must, symbolically, stop the lord of life in order to achieve a spiritual 
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identity with him.” Christian symbols are transferred from the fish to 
the old man to establish the identity between them, but the use of sym- 
bols is non-Christian. 


2614. Arnold, Aerol. “Picture, Scene, and Social Comment: The Great 
Gatsby,” pp. 111-117. Through vivid scenes F. Scott Fitzgerald simul- 
taneously satirizes and indicates the diabolical allure of the social world 
Nick Carraway observes. 


2615. King, Merton P. “The Waves and the Androgynous Mind,” pp. 
128-134, The Waves describes Virginia Woolf's view of the writing 
process and states a philosophy. Each character represents a facet of 
human Fep finally unified by Bernard’s affirmation, which shows 
that “effort, personality, and defiance are the meaningful elements” of 
life. (To be continued) 


2616. Madden, David. “James Cain and the ‘Pure’ Novel,” pp. 143-148: 
Cain’s best novels are built on the “love-rack” principle, with only the 
bare essentials. They are “pure” novels, in which the aesthetic emotion 
is more important than meaning or characterization. (To be continued) 


2617. Light, Martin. ‘Lewis’ Finicky Girls and Faithful Workers,” pp. 
151-159. The conflict between serious, vital work of men and frivolous, 
degenerate play of women is the key to the development of ideas and 
emotions in the work and life of Sinclair Lewis. Excess enthusiasm for 
work resulted in his reversal of the early view of Babbitt. His final 
resolution of this conflict appears in a new name he coined for business- 
men: “Babbittworths.” 


2618. Cappon, Alexander P. “Idealism in F. Scott Fitzgerald,” pp. 159- 
160. Fitzgerald’s letters express his idealism. 


, XXX:3, March 1964. 


2619. Buchen, Irving H. “Science, Society, and Individuality: The 
Egoist,” pp. 184-192. “Willoughby’s worship of purist ideals and 
scientific perfectibility” challenges the conflict of good and evil. This 
attitude implies desperate personal isolation, social and historical des- 
otism, and cosmic imperfection. In the unmasking and defeat of Wil- 
oughby, Meredith asserts the world “a benevolent one . . . because of 
its imperfect perfection.” 


2620. Solomon, Eric. “The Return of the Screw,” pp. 205-211. Surely 
Sherlock Holmes would have realized that Mrs. Grose is the villainess. 
For greed she murdered Peter Quint (and probably Miss Jessell) and 
drove the governess mad. 
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2621. King, Merton P. “The Androgynous Mind and The Waves,” pp. 
221-224, In The Waves Berard represents the writer's androgynous 
mind and in this balance of aspects of personality illustrates a theory of 
writing. 


2622. Madden, David. “The Pure’ Novel and James Cain,” pp. 235- 
239. Cain’s novels, though never quite art, deserve study as pure form 
and technique. They function best when theme, character relationships, 
and milieu are simple. 


, XXX:4, June 1964. 
2623. Hutton, Virgil. “The Short Happy Life of Macomber,” pp. 253- 
263. Hemingway's Robert Wilson is “an unwitting hypocrite,” who 
judges Macomber and his wife by a false code. Macomber is not a coward, 
and his wife is not a bitch. She is the central figure of the tragedy. 


2624. Sowder, William J. “Chzistmas as Existential Hero,” pp. 279-284. 
Joe Christmas in Light in August is one of William Faulkner’s existen- 
tial heroes. Comparison with the work of Jean-Paul Sartre is fruitful. 


2625. Adler, Jack. “Theme and Character in Hemingway: For Whom 
the Bell Tolls,” pp. 293-299. The characters in the novel contribute to 
its important themes of insubordination and courage. When courage con- 


| flicts with social awareness, their acts reveal that the latter is more 
| important. 


2626. La Hood, Marvin J. “Richter’s Early America,” pp. 311-316. 
Conrad Richter’s novels are concerned with “the American pioneer’s 
struggle and resultant strength,” a theme central to his ee 

Mi : —Saralyn R. Daly 


VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW, XL:2, Spring 1964. 


2627. Tennyson, Sir Charles. “The Dream in Tennyson’s Poetry,” pp. 
228-248. Tennyson's use of the dream as a source of image, simile, 
metaphor, and eee ‘structure was not a subterfuge to escape material- 
ism. He was deeply interested in psychic phenomena and had a range 
of imaginative dreams. In-Me:noriam LXIX crystallizes the restoration 
of faith in a dream, and LXXI recalls a journey with Hallam in 1831 
through a dream which seems to bring contact with the-dead friend. In 
section CIJI a dream reminds Tennyson of the broad stream of human 
existence and restores his “ ‘mighty hopes.’ ” “Maud,” “The Idylls of 
the King,” the poems of 1864, and the plays Harold and Becket all have 
visions, trances, and dreams which foreshadow tragedies, cause decisions, 
or display impending fate or fortune. The later poems also include 
dreams. They suggest the belief that life is a dream, reflecting a spirit- 


ual reality which surrounds it. 
—R. E. Wiehe 
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VLAAMSE GIDS, XLVIII:5, May 1964. 


2628. Stroman, Ben. “Edward Albee’s Whos Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf?” pp. 342-344. In Wie is bang voor Virginia Woolf Albee 
reveals himself as a great craftsman, who can build a dramatic play out 
of utterly convincing dialogue. The play deals with a central theme of 
contemporary literature, impotence. ‘‘Albee’s play is a requiem for illu- 
sion. A black mass for the dead.” (In Flemish) 

—8S. J. Sackett 


WALT WHITMAN REVIEW, IX:3, September 1963. 


2629. Malin, Stephen D. “'A Boston Ballad’ and the Boston Riot,” 
pp. 51-57. Whitman’s “A Boston Ballad” is a satirical account of the 
great parade of troops that were marshalled in Boston in 1854 to return to 
servitude the escaped slave Anthony Burns. The defeat of Revolutionary 
ideals is symbolized in the poem by the ridicule of the ghosts of Revolu- 
tionary heroes who join the parade. Jonathan, the Yankee stage character, 
plays a brief but important part in the poem. His actions represent the 
overthrow and perversion of American democratic values. He may also 
suggest the capitulation of Daniel Webster to the forces of tyranny. 


2630. Chari, V. K. “Structure and Poetic Growth in Leaves of Grass,” 
pp. 58-63. Whitman’s insistence that Leaves of Grass is a unified work 
has led critics to try to discover its structure. No two of their conclusions 
are in agreement; furthermore, each of their theories contains logical 
inconsistencies. An effort is made to provide an understanding of the 
major poems by grouping them in tabular form according to “poetic 
gtowth, difference in poetic modes, as shown by [Gay Wilson] Allen 
[in his Walt Whitman as Man, Poet and Legend}, unity of tone and 
image, and thematic arrangement.” 


2631. Freedman, Florence B. “Whitman's Leaves and O’Connor’s Har- 
rington: An 1860 Review,” pp. 63-65. Whitman’s Leaves of Grass 
and William Douglass O’Connor’s antislavery novel Harrington were 
linked together as “sensation books” by an anonymous writer in an issue 
of the Boston World probably published December 8, 1860. 


2632. Azarnoff, Roy S. “Walt Whitman’s Lecture on Lincoln in Had- 
donfield,” pp. 65-66. Whitman’s lecture, “Death of Lincoln,” delivered 
in Haddonfield, New Jersey, on May 18, 1886, although meagerly report- 
ed by the newspapers, was described as a gripping performance in a letter 
by an admirer of the poet. 


2633. Miller, F. DeWolfe. “A Note on Memoranda,” pp. 67-68. A 
prepublication notice of Whitman's Memoranda During the War which 
appeared in the Philadelphia Press on February 19, 1876, is another 
example of his self-promotion. 
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2634. White, William. “A Russian Anthology of American Poetry,” 
pp. 68-69. I Hear America Singing: Poets of the U.S.A. (Moscow: 
Publishing House for Foreign Literature, 1960) is an anthology of 
American poetry edited and translated into Russian by the Soviet literary 
critic Ivan Kashkeen. It devotes 38 pages to Whitman, more than to any 
of the other 21 poets. The picture of American civilization that it pre- 
sents is somewhat distorted by the fact that it contains many poems chosen 
for political rather than poetic reasons. 

—Henry B. Rule 


WESTERN HUMANITIES REVIEW, XVII:2, Spring 1964. 


2635. Harris, Wendell V. “Style and the Twentieth-Century Novel,” 
pp. 127-140. The 20th-century novel is marked by a general abandon- 
ment of the lucid and assured style of the 19th-century novel. ‘Three 
causes of the abandonment are a failure of novelists to achieve a whole- 
ness of vision; a consequent shift to private, eccentric outlooks; and an 
equation of seriousness with the uglier side of life. Substitutes for style 
include preciousness in phrasing; “unnecessarily elaborate structural 
form”; and enigmatic or ambiguous diction. Ironically, those writers, 
notably Joyce and Faulkner, who have retreated farthest from the clear 
style of the past are most admired as stylists today. 


2636, Stein, Robert B. “The Glass Menagerie Revisited: Catastrophe 
without Violence,” pp. 141-153. In his recent plays (Period of Adjust- 
ment and The Night of the Iguana), Tennessee Williams appears to be 
departing not only from the violence that has characterized most of his 
work but also from the “searching poetic vision of catastrophe” of The 
Glass Menagerie, a non-violent work. Using symbolic rather than literal 
means, Williams invests Menagerie with a pattern of allusions that 
supports his vision of personal, social, and spiritual catastrophe, “of man 
abandoned in the universe.” 


2637. Marks, Emerson R. “The Poetic Equivalent: Mimesis and the 
Literary Idea,” pp. 161-174. Literary theory has long concerned itself 
with the nature and status of ideas in literature. The distinction between 
art and reality should make clear that “what confronts the reader of a 
philosophic poem, and in some degree of virtually every literary work, 
is not concepts, thought, or ideas, but an imitation of these, a mimesis of 
what outside the poem exist as intellectual abstractions.” 


2638. Going, William T. “A Footnote to ‘The Bad Seed: A Modern 
Elsie Venner; ” p. 175. A tracing of parallels between Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s Elsie Venner and William March's The Bad Seed (WHR, 
XVII:4, 361-363) fails to show that irony is March’s means of avoiding 
the sentimentality of Holmes. 

—John S. Bullen 
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WORD, XVIII:1-2, April-August 1962. 


2639. Seiler, Hansjakob. “On the Syntactic Role of Word Order and of 
Prosodic Features,” pp. 121-131. Attempts to account for syntactic 
phenomena in order of decreasing inadequacy are (1) that which pro- 
ceeds “from morpheme to utterance” without sufficient reference to 
sense; (2) immediate constituent analysis, whose fundamental idea is 
relation of elements; (3) transformation theory, “an important step away 
from the fixation on the morpheme as a discrete unit.” Consideration 
of pitch, stress, intensity, pause, speed, and word order (prosodic features) 
helps to explain the presence of “function words” and particles otherwise 
rohanni. {Examples and tables are in German. } 


2640. Malkiel, Yakov. “Etymology and General Linguistics,” pp. 189- 
219. Modern linguistics neglects etymology, whose conjectures and frag- 
mentary data want “solid theoretical underpinning?” which a typological 
approach might restore. Not incompatible with structural linguistics, 
etymology as “of potentially unlimited appeal to the cultural historian” 
could “help liberate the study of language from excessive isolation.” 


, XVITI:3, December 1962. 


2641. Ray, Punya Sloka. “The Formation of Prose,” pp. 313-325. Prose, 
everyday or scientific, exploits prelinguistic (chiefly intuitive), deuter- 
olinguistic (supplementing speech by gesture or writing), heterolin- 
guistic (e.g., depending on earlier languages in coining technical terms), 
and metalinguistic (e.g., using synonyms or periphrasis) communication 
along with language, but seeks independence between form and meaning 
(i.e, complete translatability) whereas poetry with similar means 
approaches identity of form and meaning. 


, XIX:3, December 1963. 


2642. Labov, William. “The Social Motivation of a Sound Change,” 
pp. 273-309. Martha’s Vineyard, Massachusetts, “an island of r-pronounc- 
ers in a sea of r-lessness,” is a natural laboratory for study of phonetic 
shift (in /ai/ and /au/ diphthongs) since it is a self-contained unit, 
socially and geographically complex, with three endogamous ethnic 
groups. Increasing centralization (e.g, pronouncing right fret} or 
house [hvus}), a reversion to earlier speech habits, asserts earned that 
the speaker belongs to the island: as the island’s economy declines, the 
native protests his independence of the summer visitor, the Portuguese or 
Indian descendant identifies himself as a true islander. 

, —Mother Mary Anthony 
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ALPHABET, No. 7, December 1963. 


2643. Duncan, Edward. “James Joyce & the Primitive Celtic Church,” 
pp. 17-38. James Joyce’s interest in Joachim of Floris and the Francis- 
cans, stimulated by Yeats’s story, “The Tables of the Law,” reflects 
Joyce’s preference for the monastic Celtic church and repudiation of the 
present-day Irish Church for its strong clericalism and alliance with the 
state. Joyce’s antipathy to the alliance between priest and king is re- 
flected in much of his work, and his attitude toward the undermining of 
the Irish and Greek Churches by the Roman Catholic is seen in Finnegans 
Wake in the fable of “The Mookse and the Gripes” and also in the Mi- 
chael Cerularius section. Since the Catholic, Greek, and Irish churches 
have all lost their spiritual integrity, the artist, successor to the prophet 
and monk, is the new bearer of spiritual values. 


2644. Yeomans, Edward. “W. B. Yeats and the ‘Electric Motor Vis- 
ion, ” pp. 44-48. Yeats’s aesthetic system resembles a machine. His in- 
sistence on seeing almost everything in terms of dualities, polarities, and 
antinomies, while enabling him to make sense of much of the world’s 
history (for instance, it allowed him to link Byzantium with the Ren- 
aissance), also entraps him by making no real resolutions possible. Al- 
though Yeats made some attempts to devise escapes from the limitations 
of his system, it is like an electric motor in perpetual oscillation without 
a “shut-off” switch. 

— Frederic J. Masback 


BURKE NEWSLETTER, V:1, Fall 1963. 


2645. Bryant, Donald C. “A Note on Burke's Parliamentary Character, 
1774,” pp. 236-242. A sketch of Burke in the Middlesex Journal (July 
1774) praises him without reservation. 


2646, Underdown, Peter T. “Sir Lewis Namier’s Burke,” pp. 242-245. 
The long-standing antipathy of Sir Lewis Namier toward Burke can be 
explained by the fact that “Burke was, in the long run, proved right” 
and “vindicated by the judgment of history.” 


2647. Ives, C. P. “Modern Commentators on Burke’s Practical Poli- 
tics,” pp. 261-263. Appeals to Burke’s are philosophy by politicians 
and writers are sometimes harmful to Burke’s historical reputation. 


, V:2, Winter 1963-1964. 


2648. Hoffman, Ross J. S. “Edmund Burke as a Practical Politician,” 
pp. 266-276. Burke’s extraordinary ability as a practical politician is best 
reflected in his work for the Rockingham party as “their clerk-secretary, 
general utility man, literary exponent, and chief luminary in the House 
of Commons.” 
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2649. Hart, Jeffrey. “A Prefatory Note to Burke’s Table-Talk,” pp. 
276-277. Extracts from Mr. Burke's Table Talk (published 1862), com- 
piled by Frances Anne Crewe (d.1818), records Burke's opinions on 
religion, education, and literature during the 1790's. 


, V:3-4, Spring-Summer 1964. 


2650, Canavan, Francis, S. J. “Burke as a Reformer,” pp. 300-311. 
Burke claimed to be a reformer and was acknowledged as such, but he 
believed that reform must be conservative and gradual. His views on re- 
form are reflected in his attitudes toward Ireland, the slave trade, and 
the East India Bill of 1783. 


2651. Wood, Neal. “Burke on Power,” pp. 311-326. Burke’s fascination 
with power should be studied in light of the relationship of his early 
work, The Sublime and the Beautiful (1757), to his later political ca- 
reer. In Burke's terms, power is closely related to the sublime. 


2652. Sarason, Bertram D. “A Sketch of Burke by Single-Speech Ham- 
ilton,” pp. 327-331. W. G. Hamilton’s vindictive attack on Burke in 
the Monthly Visitor (July 1797) was motivated by the quarrel 30 years 
earlier. 


2653. Fitzgerald, John J. “Burke’s Reputation in the 19th Century,” 
pp. 331-335. Burke's literary reputation was high in the year 1800, but 
declined rapidly during the following century despite the work of such 
biographers and critics as James Prior, George Croly, Thomas Macaulay, 
John Morley, and Leslie Stephen. 
— Robert C. Steensma 


DESCANT, VUI:1, Fall 1963. 


2654. Sternlicht, Sanford. “On the Writing of a Poem,” pp. 36-40. The 
process of writing poetry is.aot a mystical experience, nor is it carried 
out in the heat of inspiration. Rather, it fulfills a creative need and en- 
ables the poet to be uncompromisingly honest. 


2655. Bennett, John Z. “Jeremiah in Motley: Charles Bukowski,” pp. 
41-48, The poetry of Charles Bukowski indicts modern society as a world 
without order, control, or meaningful values. Up to now, critics have 
emphasized his estrangement from the world and have overlooked the 
comic spirit in his work. Although there is no question of the seriousness 
of his intent, he uses comic tone to emphasize and heighten his serious- . 
ness by its very incongruity. 


, VIII:2, Winter 1964. 


2656. Sttozier, Robert. “Willa Cather, Story Teller,” pp. 41-48. Willa 
Cather’s primary concern in her novels was the narrative element. Yet 
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her sheer narrative ability is too often ignored or regarded as a by-product 
of some other quality, such as social criticism, philosophy, or symbolism. 
Although her novels have moral values of universal scope, these values 
arise from the brilliance of her story-telling. Her main emphasis is on 
narrative—the narrative of life from which themes emerge and symbols 
arise. 


, VII:3, Spring 1964. 


2657. Shapiro, Karl. “What is Creative Writing? or Playing Footsie 
with the Philistines,” pp. 2-18. Purveyors of literary standards have al- 
ways acted as a brake upon the natural creativity of man, but although 
common literary fare may disgust the litterateur, it stems from true crea- 
tivity, which exists universally in the masses. To this universal human 
urge to create, cultural control must eventually give way. 

— Richard L. Capwell 


EDDA, LXIII:1, Winter 1963. 


2658. Restvig, Maren-Sofie. “Estetisk struktur og tallmystikk,” pp. 52- 
57. A. Kent Hieatt’s Short Time’s Endless Monument and Gunnar Qvarn- 
strém’s Dikten och den Nya Vetenskapen show, independently of each 
other, that Renaissance poets used occult number symbolism as a structural 
element—in addition to Dante, also Edmund Spenser, George Herbert, 
Henry Vaughan, Edward Benlowes, and John Milton. Qvarnstrém amply 
demonstrates such patterns in Paradise Lost. In the absence of explicit 
statement of intention, evidence can be internal only. An argument in 
favor of deliberate patterns of numerology is convincing in proportion 
to the number of examples adduced. (In Norwegian) 


2659. Rudler, Roderick. “De förste Shakespeare-forestillinger i Norge,” 
pp. 58-75. Scenes from Ham. were given in Christiania (Oslo) in 1830, 
Between 1830 and 1860 some of Shakespeare’s central plays were per- 
formed in Christiania, Bergen, and Trondheim by mixed Danish and 
Norwegian companies. The relative failure of these performances was due 
to awkward staging, declamatory acting, and cut and bowdlerized play- 
scripts. A. Y. L. (Bergen, 1855) was Ibsen’s single Shakespeare produc- 
tion in 13 years of stage direction. Apparently he disapproved of modern 
adaptations of the classics of drama. (In Norwegian) 


, LXIII:2, Spring 1963. 


2660. Dietrichson, Jan. “The Criticism of Ronald S. Crane,” pp. 81- 
117. In sequence, Crane’s critical works form a reiterated statement of 
Neo-Aristotelian criticism represented by the Chicago group of critics, 
of whom Crane is the lade Pluralist in approach and inductive in 
method, Crane seeks to view the literary work as a concrete whole pat- 
terned by inner teleology. His critique of criticism occurs in a broad 
context of modern humanism. Specifically, he charges the new critics 
with being aprioristic and narrow. As practicing critic he does not always 
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practice the eclecticism he preaches, but his “unwillingness to consider 
literature in terms of non-literary standards” is his “most serious weak- 
ness.” 

— Otto Reinert 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL, XVI:1, March 1964. 


2661. Lewis, Allen. “The Fun and Games of Edward Albee,” pp. 29-39. 
Edward Albee’s rapid rise to fame in both the American and international 
theater during the 60’s may be too sudden and premature. So far he 
has written only four one-act plays, an adaptation of a novel by Carson 
McCullers, and one full-length play of major importance, Who's Afraid 
of Virginia Woolf, all of which praise impotence. He has not experi- 
mented with new forms or techniques; indeed, his works echo Jonesco, 
Beckett, Strindberg, and particularly Genet. He also confines himself 
to portraying the hurt and the wounded, the malformed and the diseased: 
in short, non-heroic or anti-heroic characters. Yet he subtly and relent- 
lessly searches for the truth of the human condition without fear or com- 
promise in a manner that grips audiences. ; 


2662. Vọn Szeliski, John. “Pessimism and Modern Tragedy,” pp. 40-46. 
The influence of pessimistic agnosticism on American tragedy can be seen 
in its lack of dramatic struggle and in its “weak moral vision.” Imbued 
with the view that life is worthless and meaningless, devoid of triumph 
and joy,-many modern heroes are “unable to match action to will even 
if they feel that will.’ Also, they are obsessed with suffering and wel- 
come pain as further evidence that evil rules a universe in which God 


is dead. 


2663. Solomon, Stanley J. “The Ending of Pygmalion: A Structural 
View,” pp. 59-63. Shaw’s Pygmalion, one of his better-constructed plays, 
has always aroused controversy because of its ending: Why won't Eliza 
marry Higgins? However, an analysis of the play’s inner development 
and plot shows that Shaw’s ending is the only logical one: theme and 
action are virtually identical. The play is primarily concerned with the 
development of Eliza and with the way in which she is changed into 
“a lady.” Higgins, by creating a vital human being, independent of spirit, 
must inevitably lose his prize possession. 


, XVI:2, May 1964. 


2664. Manfull, Lowell L. “The Histrionic Hamlet,” pp. 103-113. The 
gift of any charactér in drama to reveal an attitude of self-dramatization 
can be regarded as a norm for determining the greatness of a work. This 
is especially evident in Ham. in which the hero is without -peer as one 
who consciously sees himself s flamboyantly playing a role. Further, he 
is also equally histrionic when he enacts parts naturally without premedi- 
tation. He is, however, tempted to cling to each role too long. Yet his 
actor’s nature is a source of constant tension lest he confuse his secondary 
role as son with his primary one of restorer. 
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2665. Swander, Homer. “Twelfth Night: Critics, Players, and a Script,” 
pp- 114-121. Between 1940 and 1957 in New York three professional 
productions of Twel., with excellent casts, resulted each time in the crit- 
ics’ outdoing Pepys, almost 300 years earlier, by damning the play as 
silly, boring, and occasionally barbaric. In 1958, however, the critics 
judged that the Old Vic production of the play under the direction of 
Michael Benthall “came through.” His success can be traced to his in- 
terpretation of the play as having a meaning which needed to be under- 
stood; i.e. it praises certain virtues and mocks follies, particularly the 
disease of self-love. 


2666. Weiner, Albert B. “Samuel Phelps’ Staging of Macbeth,” pp. 122- 
133. The age of the actor-manager, prepared by Macready, began with 
Phelps’s production of Macb. on May 27, 1844, at the unfashionable 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre at popular prices. Symptomatic of the rediscovery 
of Elizabethan drama in England during the middle of the 49th century, 
he became noted for restoring pure Shakespearean texts without their 
17th and 18th-century embellishments and for the production of lesser 
Elizabethan dramatists. 

— Michael J. O'Neill 


ENGLISH, XIV:83, Summer 1963. 


2667. Watson-Williams, Helen. “AIL the Olympians: W. B. Yeats and 
His Friends,” pp. 178-184. Yeats’s friends assume mythological stature 
in his poetry. The intense rendering makes them larger than life; they 
ate both individuals and representatives of common attitudes and emo- 
tions; they live and define themselves through action. All share qualities 
which Yeats valued: isolation stemming from pride, desire for tradition 
and order. Through them we feel both his lament for time past and his 
compulsion to reverence, “the need to kneel.” At the heart of all he 
evokes from them is affirmation, an ideal of truth which cannot be iso- 
lated but must be embodied in living men and women. 


2668. West, Paul. “Pater’s Cordial Canon,” pp. 185-188. In his criti- 
cism, Pater fails to put his ideas into order; the reader must take him as 
“pure criticism” instead of attempting to relate his critical valuations to 
his fragmentary philosophy. He is at his best when translating with words 
the magic with which an artist endows the sensuous appeal of color, form, 
and composition. He flourishes in the tension of opposing ideas held 
simultaneously in the mind. And he argues the heart against the critical 
arrogance of the mind. ; 


2669. Sergeant, Howard. “The Discovery of God’s Jazz: The Poetry 
of Jack Clemo,” pp. 189-192. In his poetry Jack Clemo rejects “fallen 
Nature” because he believes it to be corrupt, a menace to his spiritual 
life. But his ambiguous use of theological terms has led readers to attrib- 
ute to him a sterner Calvinism than he actually held. His second collec- 
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tion, The Wintry Priesthood, traces his development from isolationist to 
“the more enlightened state in which he recognized the need for solidar- 
ity with other Christians.” American revivalism was mainly responsible 
for his reaction against his early mystical phase; in the later poetry a new 
“jazz” diction replaces the harsh clay-pit Laois of the early work. At 
the roots of his poetry is Christian optimism: the answer to suffering is 
“faith in all its fullness.” 

— Richard Lettis 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN TRANSITION, VII:1, 1964. 


2670. Cohen, Joseph. “Wilfred Owen: Fresher Fields than Flanders,” 
pp. 1-7. The new edition of Owen's poems edited by Cecil Day Lewis is 
an improvement over previous editions. The publisher’s claim, however, 
that the edition is definitive is weakened by Lewis’s following the arbi- 
trary choice of titles in Edmuad Blunden’s edition and also Blunden’s 
readings not borne out by Mss. 


2671. Bonds, Robert E. “The Mystery of The Master of Ballantrae,” pp. 
8-11. In The Master of Ballantrae, in common with his other novels, 
Stevenson carefully produced the desired effects. One circumstance in 
this novel—the possibility that Alison Graeme was pregnant before mar- 
riage—not only may explain her reversal in character in marrying Henry 
Durie but also may clarify other issues involved in the mystery. 


2672. Coustillas, Pierre, and Peul Goetsch. “George Gissing: An Anno- 
tated Bibliography of Writings about Him: Foreign Journals: Supple- 
ment II,” pp. 14-26. This list mainly includes items in foreign journals 
which have not appeared in previous bibliographies in ELT. 


2673. Gerber, H. E., and E. S. Lauterbach. “Bibliographies, News, and 
Notes,” pp. 27-34. [Annotated bibliographical items. about Arnold Ben- 
nett, Samuel Butler, E. M. Forster, George Gissing, H. Rider Haggard, 
W. Somerset Maugham, George Moore, and H. G. Wells.} 


, VII:2, 1964. 


2674, Coustillas, Pierre. “Gissing’s Short Stories: A Bibliography,” pp. 
59-72. [This is an attempt to supply necessary factual information which 
must serve as a basis for a much-needed comprehensive study of Gissing’s 
art as a short story writer.} 


2675. Wolff, Joseph J. “George Gissing: An Annotated Bibliography 
of Writings about Him: Supplement ITI,” pp. 73-92. 


2676. ‘Stevens; Earl Eugene. “John Galsworthy: An Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy of Writings about Him: Supplement J,” pp. 93-110. 
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2677. Eigner, Edwin M. “A Humble Remonstrance,” pp. 111-113. 
Though Robert E. Bonds (ELT, VII:1, 8-11) contends that Alison 
Graeme was pregnant before marriage, actually she was not. She married 
Henry Durie because she pitied him (an adequate motivation in Victorian 
novels) and because she Felt responsible for his loss of reputation. 


2678. Gerber, H. E., and E. S. Lauterbach. “Bibliographies, News, and 


Notes,” pp. 114-124. [Annotated bibliographical notes on Arnold Ben- | 


nett, Ford Madox Ford, E. M. Forster, George Gissing, George Moore, 
and H. H. Munro. } 


— George O. Marshall, Jr. 


ISIS, LV:179, March 1964. 


2679. Kelly, Michael. “Robert Darwin’s Splendid Character,” pp. 74-79. 
Gruber and Gruber (AES, 1963, No. 317) perpetuate the myth that 
Charles Darwin's father was a skeptical and cynical free-thinker; Robert 
Darwin was, in truth, a man of common sense and humility. 

— Randolph Hudson 


LOVINGOOD PAPERS, 1963. 


2680. Inge, M. Thomas. “A Personal Encounter with George W. Har- 
ris,” pp. 9-12. Colonel Herman M. Doak, prominent Tennessee lawyer 
and journalist, met George W. Harris in Nashville sometime between 
March 1861, and the outbreak of the Civil War. He records his en- 
counter with the “solemn” creator of Sut in a recently discovered news 
paper article, date and provenance unknown, reproduced here. 


2681. Graf, LeRoy P. “Sut Lovingood’s Love-Feast of Varmints Held at 
Nashville, March 28th and 29th,” pp. 13-31. Harris’s lengthiest political 
satire [reproduced here from the Nashville Union and American, April 
19, 21, 30, May 3, 1859} is a beast fable in which the motley assemblage 
of animals and birds represent the Old Whigs, Know-Nothings, renegade 
Democrats, and Republicans who nominated John Netherland to contest 
the Tennessee governorship with incumbent Democrat Isham G. Harris 
in 1859. 


2682. Bungert, Hans. “How Sut Lovegood {sic} Dosed His Dog,” pp. 
32-34. This Sut story, which exists in several versions, is one in which 
a dog is, characteristically, mistreated. Bpo oee from Yankee Notions, 
VIII (August 1859), 234, this version illustrates the wide diffusion and 
textual manipulation of Harris’s stories. 


2683. Inge, M. Thomas. “Sut Lovingood’s Hog Ride,” pp. 35-41. Re- 


printed from the Nashville Daily Press and Times, September 14, 1865, — 


this story was probably written before the Civil War. It has two locales: 
Ducktown, a copper mining area which Harris surveyed in 1857, before 


going to Nashville, and where he met Sut Miller, probable model for 
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Lovingood; and pre-war Nashville, which Harris knew thoroughly in 
1860. The story has anti-semitic overtones. 


2684, Rickles, Milton. “Sut Lovingood Come To Life,” pp. 42-47. Har- 
ris, one of the early writers to use the legendary figure of the Fool Killer, 
makes his most extended effort to provide a fable for the figure in the 
present piece, reproduced from the Nashville Union and American, May 
3, 1866. Despite some coarse vigor, the piece lacks both creative power 
and artistic control. 


2685. Parks, Edd Winfield. “Sut Lovingood’s Big Dinner Story,” pp. 
49-56, Based on the legendary substitute-dinner motif, this story from 
the Nashville Union and American, August 10, 1866, is a satire against 
social pretense. : 


2686. Bungert, Hans. “Sut Lovingood, On the Puritan Yankee,” pp. 
57-60. This is not a story but € diatribe—Harris’s fiercest—on the Yank- 
ee; written in the aftermath af the war, when sectional animosity was 
high, and published in the Nashville Union and American, October 16, 
1866. 


2687. Hill, Hamlin. “Sut Lovingood’s Dream: Tartarus, and What He 
Saw There,” pp. 61-64. Harris's second use of the dream-vision for po- 
litical satire, this story, reproduced from the Lynchburg Virginian, Janu- 
ary 23, 1867, is, probably, an unreconstructed secessionist’s reply to David 
Ross Lock’s Nasby letter, “A Vision of the Next World,” dated February 


5, 1866. —William A. Fahey 


MODERN AGE, VIII:2, Spring 1964. 


2688. Pei, Mario. “Weasel Word-Groups—1964 Style,” pp. 166-173. 
Dishonest and illogical political thinking is reflected in certain combina- 
tions of words whose individual components remain untarnished: “extreme 
right,” “character assassination,” “guilt by association,” “loyalty oath,” 
“human” and “civil rights,” “the Four Freedoms.” 


2689. Rubin, Larry. “T. S. Eliot: A Revaluation” (rev.-art., Collected 
Poems: 1909-1962), pp. 221-223. The critical reaction against Eliot’s 
pr has progressed rapidly in recent years. Though a few of his poems 
ave universal appeal (notably “Prufrock,” “The Hollow Men,” “Ash- 
Wednesday,” “Journey of The Magi,” “A Song for Simeon,” “Animula,” 
and “Marina’”), “The Waste Land” and “Four Quartets” have been 
greatly overrated and most of the other poems “will eventually fall under 

their own dead weight of intellectual pretentiousness.”’ 
— John O. Waller 


NATION, CXCVIII:3, January 13, 1964. 


2690. Morris, Wright. “Death of the Reader,” pp. 53-54. The novel 
is powerless if the writer does not establish a dialogue with the reader. 
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Part of the responsibility is the reader’s. Critics and students of novels 
are not necessarily readers of novels. The American writer cannot be sure 
that he has readers. Without readers, the novelist cannot function. 


, CXCVIII:5, January 27, 1964. 


2691. Sykes, Christopher. “Trouble with the Bard” (rev.-art., A. L. 
Rowse, William Shakespeare), pp. 101-104, Rowse’s book is admirable 
for the information it presents. It is marred by the presentation of theor- 
ies (many of them ald. some just barely tenable) as facts for the reader 
to accept without hesitation. Criticism of the book in England was mostly 
hostile. None of the critics noted Rowse’s fine interpretation of “The 
Phoenix and the Turtle.” 


, CXCVIII:8, February 17, 1964. 


2692. Daniel, John. “Pride, Prejudice and Wit,” pp. 170-171. F. R. 
Leavis, unlike most literary critics, is so controversial as to be widely 
known. He has placed literary criticism at the top of the educational 
hierarchy. He has extended his invaluable literary criticism to a pessi- 
mistic and conservative criticism of modern society. His attacks on both 
the establishment and commercial culture have been too general. He has 
exhibited eccentricity, integrity, and wit. 


, CXCVIIT:10, March 2, 1964. 


2693. Vanderbilt, Kermit. “Publication Explosion,” pp. 219-220. 
Twayne Publishers’ series of monographs on American authors is satis- 
factory neither to the specialist nor to the general reader, though indi- 
vidual volumes are exceptionally good. The University of Minnesota 
series, frankly commercial, gives good, standard briefings. The Barnes 
and Noble series, in spite of soft spots, has made a hopeful beginning. 


, CXCVIII:11, March 9, 1964. 


2694, Scully, James. “The Audience Swam for Their Lives,” pp. 244- 
247. John Simon (moderator), Gregory Corso, James Dickey, Jack Gil- 
bert, Theodore Weiss, and Howard Nemerov participated in a symposium 
on “The State of American Poetry Today.” In the chaos, Gregory Corso 
prevailed. 


, CXCVIII:13, March 23, 1964. 


2695. Schott, Webster. “James Purdy: American Dreams,” pp. 300-302. 
James Purdy writes of an American hell devoid of love, communication, 
and personal identity. The indictment is just and well-presented. Purdy 
presents no vision of a better life. His fiction implies an ideal but does 
not show it. 
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, CXCVIII:19, May 4, 1964. 


2696, Gold, Ivan. “The Big Puff,” pp. 462-463. The reception of 
Richard Kim’s The Martyred illustrates the irresponsibility of current 
criticism and the irrelevancy of a book’s merit to its commercial success. 


CXCVIII:21, May 18, 1964. 


2697. Algren, Nelson. “The Donkeyman by Twilight,” pp. 509-512. 
Terry Southern’s satire is founded on a morality that cannot bide amoral 
or immoral stupidity. With hilarious absurdity, Southern exposes evil 
absurdity. All his novels were at first rejected by American publishers. 
His talent was manifested to a wider public by his scenario for Dr. 
Strangelove. Southern is not dependent on just one source for his ma- 
terial. 


, CXCVIII:26, June 22, 1964, 


2698. Smith, William Jay. “The Bobbsey Twins at an Orgy,” pp. 633- 
635. Most children’s books are expensive drivel. One reason is that the 
production of mediocrity is profitable. Circumstances of illustration cor- 


rupt the books. Some good poetry is now acceptable to publishers of 
children’s books. 


, CXCIX:1, July 13, 1964. 


2699. Evans, Oliver. “The Pad in Brooklyn Heights,” pp. 15-16. Be- 
fore and during World War I, a number of now well-known writers 
shared a large brownstone house in Brooklyn Heights. The story of the 
group is an interesting historical footnote. 

— T. O. Mallory 


NEW MEXICO QUARTERLY, XXXIII:4, Winter 1963-1964. 


2700. Walker, Don D. “Freedom and Destiny in the Myth of the Amer- 
ican West,” pp. 381-387. Two aspects of the frontier—"‘its freedom and 
its ceaseless threat of death’—-define its “central meaning for man.” 
Whereas writers in the past have dealt with one or the other, both as- 
pects must be accepted as “parts of a single view of man” (an existential, 
rather than naturalistic or idealistic one), if we are to “move toward 
imaginative maturity” and “discover the real literary importance of West- 
ern man.” 


2701. Nolan, Paul T. “J. W. Crawford’s The Dregs: A New Mexico 
Pioneer in the Short Drama,” pp. 388-403. .“Captain Jack” Crawford 
(1847-1917), Civil War soldier, Army scout, actor with Buffalo Bill, 
and prohibitionist lecturer, wrote six volumes of verse, over 100 short 
stories, and four plays. His one-act play The Dregs (his only work “that 
does not star the Poet Scout”) has a melodramatic plot and stereotyped 
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characters, but the “intensity of the pacing” and the dream device make 
it “a most interesting theatrical experience, . . . quite unlike anything 
else in the American theater of its time.” [The text of the play follows.} 


2702. Tanselle, G. Thomas, and Jackson R. Bryer. “The Great Gatsby: 
A Study in Literary Reputation,” pp. 409-425. The story of the reception 
of Fitzgerald’s novel illustrates “the critical snowballing process by which 
a work becomes established as a classic’ and reveals “what is best and 
what is worst in recent criticism.” When the book was published in 
1925, some of the reviews were unfavorable (one called it a “dud’”’), and 
it received little attention for 20 years; but since 1945 there has been a 
flood of commentary in books, articles, and dissertations (and in several 
languages) which cover the spectrum (from the biographical to the psy- 
chological and the mythic) of 20th-century critical fashions. : 

— G. Thomas Tanselle 


NEW REPUBLIC, CXLV:20, November 13, 1961. 


2703. Lowrey, Burling. “Mr. Mencken’s Guided Missiles” (rev.-art., 

Letters of H. L. Mencken, ed. Guy J. Forgue), pp. 14-16. Mencken’s 

letters to Theodore Dreiser (half the volume) show warm admiration for 

his naturalism but disgust for his political radicalism. Mencken’s ‘‘admit- 

ted lack of respect for aesthetic. theory” and his materialism distort his 

judgment of books but not his good brief descriptions of authors. His- 
conservative views were more objective than those heard nowadays, but 

they do suggest racial prejudice. He almost never reveals his emotions; 

the vitality comes above all from his forceful style. 


2704. Howe, Irving. “Stories: New, Old, and Sometimes Good” (rev.- 
art, William Carlos Williams, The Farmers’ Daughters; etc.), pp. 18-19, 
22-23. William Carlos Williams writes short stories which escape the 
“sentimental incoherence” of most of his poems. His chief strength is 
his doctor’s innocence, his frank vanity, which helps him look honestly 
and even kindly on even unsavory life. The best stories number some 
15 to 18, including “The Use of Force,” “Jean Beicke,” and “Old Doc 
Rivers.” i 


, CXLV :21, November 20, 1961. 
2705. Scott, Winfield Townley. “Our Saddest Stories Are Biographies” 
(rev.-art., Mark Schorer, Sinclair Lewis: An American Life), pp. 16-18. 
Sinclair Lewis lived an unattractive life. He looked in vain for a group 
to accept him, and finding none he retaliated ‘in his marriages and books. 
His great talent was mimicry, which appears supremely in Babbitt. 


, CXLV:22, November 27, 1961. 


2706. Howe, Irving. “The Flaw in John O'Hara” (rev.-art., John O'- 
Hara, Assembly), pp. 16-17. John O’Hara observes American society 
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and its setting well, standing out from his contemporaries in dealing with 
its public aspects, constricted though his use of this talent is. He chiefly 
lacks a “first-rate. mind” and so falls back on conventional plots to present 
his observations. Of these short stories “The Old Folks” is the best. 


, CXLV:24, December 11, 1961. 


2707. Johnson, Gerald W. “A Man Who Did Not Make It” (rev.-art., 
Samuel Shapiro, Richard Henra Dana, Jr.), pp. 23, 25. Richard Henry 
Dana, Jr., wanted a public career, not a literary one. His voyage not only 
resulted in his famous book, Two Years Before the Mast; it also made 
him the only man of stamina ir a family of Boston Brahmins. This class 
lost power because it failed to comprehend the changing economy. 


—_——., CXLV:25, December 18, 1961. 


2708. Lange, Victor. “Romanticism and the Modern Ego” (rev.-art., 
Jacques Barzun, Classic, Romantic and Modern), p. 26. Jacques Barzun 
defines “romantic” in its precise historic context, as an attempt to create 
a new and vital and fresh society. The new concluding chapter, “Epi- 
logue: Romanticism in 1960,” still finds 20th-century literature not only 
lacking any such attempt but alse devoid of ideas and strong emotions. 


—____,, CXLVI:7, February 12, 1962. 


2709. O'Donovan, Patrick. “Evelyn Waugh’s Opus of Disgust” (rev.- 
art., Evelyn Waugh, The End of the Battle), pp. 21-22. The End of the 
Battle makes a three-volume ncvel out of the story of Guy Crouchback, 
starting with Mew at Arms and continuing with Officers and Gentlemen. 
Through his increasingly disillusioned Catholic hero Guy, Waugh pre- 
sents the Second World War as a Christian crusade on the part of the 
West. On a national level, it proceeds through a blurring of aims and 
a desertion of friends to a final spiritual defeat. The result is “the one 
genuine masterpiece to come out of the war.” 


4, CXLVI:10, March 5, 1962. 


2710. Littlejohn, David. “The Tropics of Miller,” pp. 31-35. Henry 
Miller's novels are a continuing record of his own life, which is most 
unusual in its pre-civilized vision. Yet the blasts ‘at organized society 
are rare. The style is word-druak, apt in brief descriptions, and humor- 
ous. The technique is usually cavalier, but when it is most orthodox the 
novels are best. The three distzactions are the unpleasant Miller world, 
the pornography, and the tedium, but all can be defended. 


, CXLVI:12, March 19, 1962. 


2711. Howe, Irving. “Delmore Schwartz—A > Personal - Appreciation” 
(rev.-art., Delmore Schwartz, Successful Love), pp. 25-27. Delmore 
Schwartz in his stories and poems written in the 30’s achieved both in 
subject and style masterpieces of self-doubt, which he exposed frankly, 
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whereas most authors mask it. Now he has changed his approach with. 
the times. He characterizes the youth of mid-century America as relying 
only on personal charm and excluding any of the enlightenment so im- 
portant to survivors of the 30’s. ; 


, CXLVI:13, March 26, 1962. . 


2712. White, William. “Some Thoughts on the Hemingway Racket” 
(tev.-art., The Secret Agents Badge of Courage), pp. 24-25. This paper- | 
back, alleged on the cover to be by Ernest Hemingway, contains only one 
page attributed to him, and even this was not by him (but by General 
von Clausewitz). - 


, CXLVI:17, April 23, 1962. 


2713. Howe, Irving. “The Fiction of Anti-Utopia,” pp. 13-16. Anti- 
Utopia fiction is the product of leftist dreamers who dread that their. 
cherished Utopia will turn out to be a flawed perfection. They fear that, 
in the machine age, techniques will become unrelated to values, partly 
because people will find self-assertion too taxing. This feature of the 
gente appears most clearly in Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World, which 
is otherwise inferior to Eugene Zamiatin’s We and George Orwell's 
1984. The techniques of the genre differ from those of typical novels, 
for example in generalized characterization and lack of suspense. ta 


2714, Macauley, Robie. “African Literature, First Generation,” pp. 32- 
35. West African literature is significant despite the complaints of the 
Africans that it is meager. The chief theme is the irony of personal tension. 
in Africans caught between home problems and Western civilization. 
French-speaking Africans write like black Frenchmen, but English-speak- 
ing Africans exploit folk material. Form is typically casual. : 


, CXLVI:19, May 7, 1962. 


2715. Pollock, Wilson. “Man with a Toy Gun” (rev.-art., Raymond 
Chandler Speaking, ed. Dorothy Gardiner and Katharine Sorley Walker), 
pp. 21-22. Raymond Chandler was well aware that he wrote trivial 
detective stories for money. His language of the underworld is accurate, 


, CXLVI:26, June 25, 1962. 


2716. Lynn, Kenneth S. “The Right to Secede from History” (rev.-art., 
Edmund Wilson, Patriotic Gore, Studies in the Literature of the American 
Civil War), pp. 21-24. Despite a violent introductory chapter denouncing 
as false all claims of any leaders to honorable motives in war, Edmund 
Wilson treats the literary myths of both the North (that it “stands for 
History”) and the South (that it “stands for Art’) extraordinarily kindly. 
The reason for his kindness to writers of the North is his gradual adoption 
of his father’s views, especially an admiration for Abraham Lincoln, whom 
both considered a neurotic. The reason for his kindness to writers of the 
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South is his long-held belief, influenced by Christian Gauss, that “people 
have the right to secede from History if they so desire.” 


, CXLVIL:3, July 16, 1962. 


2717. Corke, Hilary. “Faulkner Across the Water” (rev.-art., William 
Faulkner, The Reivers), pp. 20-22. Faulkner writes a type of novel which 
does not exist in Bagland and which also includes P P Finn and 
The Catcher in the Rye. The chief differences are the essentially male 
world and the reliance on a cod2 instead of an ethic. : 


, CXLVII:12, September 17, 1962. 


2718. Edel, Leon. “Brooks as a Biographer” (rev.-art., Van Wyck 

Brooks, Fenollosa and His Circle), pp. 23-24. Brooks as a biographer 

works in mosaics and is unusuelly concise for a biographer, but being a 

pee he writes the best biography when he can “celebrate the deeds of 
eroes.”” 


, CXLVII:13, September 24, 1962. 


2719. Karl, Frederick R. “Bearers of War and Disaster” (rev,-art., 
Anthony Powell, The Kindly Ones), pp. 21-22. Anthony Powell’s con- 
tinuing series, Music of Time, differs from C. P. Snow’s in that it looks 
backward instead of forward; values characters who cherish their heritage 
instead of earnestly striving fcr power; and, because power is passing 
from. those characters, is prevailingly sad. 


+, CXLVI: 16, October 20, 1962. 


2720. Chapin, Katherine Garrison. ‘‘“The Passionate Heart-break’ ” 
(rev.-art., Jay Martin, Conrad Aiken: A Life of His Art), pp. 43-44. 
Conrad Aiken is a great traditionalist in poetry and an honest individualist 
in ideas leading to a mood of despair. But the biographer is faulty in 
overemphasizing the poetry. 


—, CXLVII:18, November 3, 1962. 


2721. Corke, Hilary. “Getting to the Bottom of the Top” (rev.-art., 
John Braine, Life at the Top). pp. 23-24. John Braine is new in the 
British novel in that he deals with financial success. versus happiness, but 
his treatment is naive (i.e., he ignores other ambitions, like power). 


, CXLVIIL:6, February 9, 1963. 


2722, Saroyan, William. “Americans in Paris, 1929” (rev.-art., Morley 
Callaghan, That Summer in Paris), pp. 26-28. A contrast between Callag- 
han’s experiences with the Hemingway circle in Paris in the late 1920's 
and Saroyan’s with a Hemingway publisher (Robert McAlmon) shows 
that the former experience was typically American and the latter European. 
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, CXLVIII:8, February 23, 1963. 


2723. Kauffmann, Stanley. “An Author in Search of a Character” (rev.- 
art, Selected Writings of Truman Capote), pp. 21-22, 24. Capote has 
always written the best fiction when it is closest to fact, and his non- 
fiction is still better. 


, CXLVIII:9, March 2, 1963. 


2724. Welsh, Alexander. “Fiction, Society and History” (rev.-art., 
Georg Lukács, The Historical Novel, trans. by Hannah and Stanley 
Mitchell), pp. 30-32. Though a Marxist, Lukács approves of Sir Walter 
Scott and thinks that his average heroes (like Rob Roy) were created to 
soive the problem of turning history into fiction. This view is wrong for 


Scott but may be right for the influence European historical novelists | 


derived from his example. 


, CXLVIII:12, March 23, 1963. 


2725. Howe, Irving. “Robert Frost: A Momentary Stay,” pp. 23-28. 
The lyric “The Most of It” best dramatizes Frost’s central theme, which 
is “our desire for cosmic solace and the consequence of discovering we 
cannot have it.” Frost is subtlest when he confronts experience in his 
own voice (though his approach is oblique), and so there is no jar in 
the direct statements that so often end his descriptive lyrics. 


, CXLVIII:14, April 6, 1963. 


2726. Kauffmann, Stanley. “Mark Twain from Under Ground” (tev.- 
art., Mark Twain, Letters from the Earth), pp. 20-22. Mark Twain, in the 
voluminous unpublished writing of his last 15 years, developed no new 
ideas (he stressed religious skepticism and science), but his expression of 
frank religious and sexual ideas only in his unpublished works shows that 
“although he was a genius, he was not a great man.” 


, CXLVII:15, April 13, 1963. 


2727. Corke, Hilary. “The Dog that Didn’t Bark” (rev.-art., F. R. 
Leavis, Two Cultures? The Significance of C. P. Snow, and Michael 
Yudkin, An Essay [one book}), pp. 27-30. Leavis is a literary fascist, 
whereas Snow though shallow is constructive. : 


2728. Carruth, Hayden. “William Carlos Williams as One of Us,” pp. 


30-32. Williams did not, as his followers often claim, advocate an escape | 


from reality in his statement, in Paterson, “no ideas but in things.” 


There is ambivalence in Williams, but Paterson includes even the poet’s | 


mind in reality, and a reality in which human dignity matters. 


, CXLVIIT:18, May 4, 1963. 


2729. Davis, Douglas M. “A Conversation with Golding,” pp. 28-30. 
William Golding thinks that in a natural state good will not triumph. 
He finds Americans kind but scarcely reads their literature. 
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, CXLVIII:26, June 29, 1963. 


2730. Berryman, John. “Spender: The Poet as Critic’ (rev.-art., 
Stephen Spender, The Making of a Poem), pp. 19-20. Spender as critic 
stresses two things: the Self of the Poet (e.g. Housman); and the 
British-American oppositions i contemporary writers. 


2731. Lynn, Kenneth S. “Mrs. Stowe and the American Imagination” 
(rev.-art., Johanna Johnston, Runaway to Heaven: The Story of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe), fp 20-21. Uncle Tom’s Cabin appealed to Victorian 
readers because of its startling stories of brutality, but its emotional power 


makes it worthy of serious consideration as literature. 


, CXLTX:12, September 21, 1963. 


2732. Wain, John. “Song of Myself, 1963” (rev.-art., Susan Sontag, 
The Benefactor), pp. 26-27, 30. The novelist who deals with his own 
mind is European; American novelists are either realistic, or metaphysical 
as to the soul at large. By being like the European, Susan Sontag indicates 
a new direction in American fiction. 


, CXLIX:14, October 5, 1963. 


2733. Corke, Hilary. “Entering the Lives of Others” (rev.-art., The 
Stories of William Sansom), pp. 25-27. As a short story writer, Sansom 
differs from the character or event approach of most writers in his three 
types: “Stories of place,” “stories of milieu,” and stories “of timeless 
poe of fear.” Sansom succeeds in drawing characters much unlike 
himself. 


, CXLIX:17, October 26, 1963. 


2734, Elman, Richard M. “The Legacy of Louis MacNeice,” pp. 19-21. 
MacNeice thought of “the poet as the educated ordinary man,” and he 
has fulfilled this credo in topics and style. Unlike W. H. Auden and 
Stephen Spender, MacNeice retained his initial purposes of the 1930's, of 
the artist in ferment, but he purified his style. 


, CXLIX:23, December 7, 1963. 


2735. Gottlieb, Robert. “Scrutiny Bound” (rev.-art., Scrutiny), pp. 21- 
24, 26, 28-29. The underlying philosophy of F. R. Leavis and his associ- 
ates in Scrutiny was “a peculiar combination of humanism and puritanism, 
welded together by fervor.” This point of view helped it in its valuable 
service of applying a new criticism (practical and scholarly) to the main 
stream of English poetry, and also the novel. The point of view limited 
the treatment of works that seemed by its standard either frivolous or 
immoral. 


, CXLIX:26, December 28, 1963. 


2736. Kauffmann, Stanley. “The Importance of Being Frank” (rev.-art., 
Frank Harris, My Life and Loves), pp. 23-27. Frank Harris (1856- 
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1931) edited the Saturday Review in the 1890's and had H. G. Wells, 
Max Beerbohm, Thomas Hardy, and Rudyard Kipling write for him. 
His autobiography tells a good story and relates some fascinating friend- 
ships, but it is most extraordinary for its sexual candor. Harris exceeds 
Joyce in candor primarily because he treats even promiscuity as a fact of 
life. 


, CL:2, January 11, 1964. 


2737. Harrison, Gilbert A. “The Modern Mr. Forster,” pp. 15-16. 
E. M. Forster in his novels as well as in this interview stresses affection 
among individuals as the one worthwhile value in a world and a civiliza- 
tion which seem to him meaningless. 


, CL:6, February 8, 1964. 


2738. Gilman, Richard. “Why Mailer Wants to be President” (rev.-art., 
Norman Mailer, The Presidential Papers), pp. 17-20, 22-24. Mailer’s 
novels are really a record of himself, but a self intricately though honestly 
obscured. Thus his self-criticism is really a defiance, and his apparently 
simple reactions to the Patterson-Liston fight and: to the assassination of 
President Kennedy contain mysticism. As a result he inverts the Hipster’s 
psychopathetic element into creativity, confusing existentialism with 
things physical. 


, CL:7, February 15, 1964. 


2739. Kramer, Hilton. “The Light and the Dark” (rev.-art., A Dial 
Miscellany, ed. William Wasserstrom; and William Wasserstrom, The 
Time of the Dial), pp. 23, 26. A glance nowadays at the galaxy of writers 
in The Dial, which so represented the modernism in literary trends in the 
1920's, reminds us how much acceptance, particularly academic acceptance, 
has damaged the movement. 


, CL:19, May 9, 1964. 


2740. Kauffmann, Stanley. “Paris and Hemingway in the Spring” (rev.- 
art., Ernest Hemingway, 4 Moveable Feast), pp. 17-18, 20-21, 23-24. 
Hemingway evolved his style in his life in Paris, and this autobiography 
records the process, though occasionally incredibly. He appears here as 
the youthful romantic of his early novels; he never grew out of that 
attitude, and so his later novels are poor, and he looks dated to readers of 
a younger generation. He could be mean (and was to Scott Fitzgerald). 


, CL:22, May 30, 1964. 


2741. Grella, George. “James Bond: Culture Hero,” pp. 17-18, 20. 
Although Ian Fleming’s fictional spy James Bond aoad be incredibly 
obvious in real life, he is actually a hero of myth and legend, a “Renais- 
sance man.” The famous Dr. No is “the archetypal monster.” 
—William H. Magee 
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NORTHWEST OHIO QUAETERLY: A JOURNAL OF HISTORY 
AND CIVILIZATION, XXXVI:1, Winter 1964. 


2742. Orians, George Harrison. “Pontiac in Literature, Part II: 1916- 
1964,” pp. 31-53. Figuring late in the revival of historical fiction in 
America following World War I, Pontiac first appears in 1937 in Ken- 
neth R. Roberts’s The Northwest Passage, where his role is that of a 
skilled commercial adviser rather than a war chief. As a warrior he 
appears in two groups of novels, one centering in Fort Detroit, the other 
in Fort Pitt. All of the novels evince sympathy for the Indian. The 
latter group is particularly heavy on sex and sadism, as in, for example, the 
books of Hervey Allen and Nel Swanson. 

—William A. Fahey 


ORIENT-WEST, IX:1, Januarr-February 1964. 


2743. Takeda, Katsuhiko, “Oroto Watanna: A Forgotten Writer,” pp. 
77-81. Onoto Watanna is actually the nom de plume of a now obscure 
Canadian writer, Winnifred Babcock Eaton, who wrote A Japanese 
Nightingale (1901) and othe: novels introducing things Japanese to 
American readers. Today she deserves the reputation given Lafcadio 
Hearn and Pierre Loti. 

—O. W. Frost 


PAPERS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
LVIII:2, Second Quarter 1964. 


2744, Alden, John. “America’s First Shakespeare Collection,” pp. 169- 
173. Thomas. Pennant Barton (1803-1869) formed, largely between 
1835 and 1865, the first American collection of Shakespeare, consisting 
of 2,000 volumes (including 45 quartos), in addition to 1,500 volumes 
of early English dramatists anc some later unique Shakespeariana. His 
library, now in the Boston Public Library, shows the breadth of his 
interests and his “discriminatior. as a bibliophile.” 


2745. Bassan, Maurice. “A Se Study of Stephen Crane’s 
Poem, ‘In the Night, ” pp. 173-179. e Chap-Book text of March 1, 
1896, embodies 21 alterations from the 1892-1894 Ms; the text in War 
Is Kind (1899) contains 17 variations (in eight instances following a 
Chap-Book page having three corrections in Crane’s hand, in seven 
instances following a carelessly typed copy, both documents now at 
Columbia). In the absence of further information, the best text to follow 
is the corrected Chap-Book paze, the last copy “which bears Crane’s 
unmistakable imprint.” 


2746. Tanselle, G. Thomas. “A Further Note on Hart Crane’s Critics,” 
pp. 180-181. In her note in PBSA, LVII:3, pp. 360-371, Judith Bloom- 
ingdale says that the New York Times reviewer of The Bridge chose to 
remain anonymous; however, the review was signed “P.H.,” which “would 
readily have identified the piece’ as Percy Hutchison’s, even if there had 
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not been another review fully signed by him on the same page. Further, 
the review is not so unfavorable as Miss Bloomingdale suggests by calling 
it a “demurrer.” Several items may be added to her list. 

—G. Thomas Tanselle 


PERSONALIST, XLV:2, Spring 1964. 


2747. Hartsock, Mildred E. “Robert Frost: Poet of Risk,” pp. 157-175. 
Robert Frost maintains that man must trust his values and venture action 
in a context of limited knowledge. Far from escaping modern dilemmas, 
his mature poems pose existential questions of man-in-nature and recog- 
nize that nature has no concern for man. Frost may be called the Modern 
Man because he knows that man must incur the risks of being human. 
“He was at the dead-center of his doubting world.” 


2748. Schulz, Max F. “The Wry Vision of Coleridge’s Love Poetry,” 
pp. 214-226. Coleridge’s life-long love poems reflect his curious identi- 
ication of nuptial and maternal love and his often idealistic, often realistic 
vision of the mutability of love. Contrariwise to Shelley, Coleridge starts 
with the love of a woman and ends with an abstract principle. ‘While 
not fragmentary, most of the love poems are unfinished as artful trans- 
figurations of experience .... Coleridge’s subjectivity must be character- 
ized as a failure of imagination.” 


2749. Bernard, Kenneth. “Charles Brockden Brown and the Sublime,” 
pp. 235-249. Charles Brockden Brown (1771-1810) rarely described the 
American scene; when he did, it was done in terms of the 18th-century 
aesthetics of the sublime and the picturesque. Influenced by Edmund 
Burke, William Gilpin, and Ann Radcliffe, Brown was not interested in 
nature as nature. His tableau effects and heroic villains are analogous 
to his use of sublime scenery; but Brown put conventional landscapes to 
new symbolic uses in typically American fashion. 


, SLV:3, Summer 1964, 


2750. Nierenberg, Edwin. “Poetry and Belief: The Dancer and the 
Dance,” pp. 385-398. Most critics testify that some connection, even if 
negatively, continues to exist between poetry and belief as cooperating 
factors in the idealizing of human experience. By proving imaginatively 
that the worlds of thought and feeling are possible, poetry shares with 
belief a practical, moral function: to make evident to our age its lack of 
unified belief and values and, through the aesthetic experience itself, the 
need and possibility of achieving new unities. 


2751. Ward, J. A. “Dining with the Novelists,” pp. 399-411. Despite 
its varied treatment in novels, the meal can be a significant social index. 
Nothing dominates the fiction of Fielding as does eating, which indicates 
“zestful indulgence in the commonplace activities of life.” In Dickens, 
the greatest novelist of the dinner table, the feast celebrates family love 
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and solidarity or is a means of criticizing vanity and injustice. Many 
late 19th-century novelists follow Thackeray's lead in using the meal 
as a means of satirizing the vulgar and snobbishly rich. Romanticists rely 
on the analogy between eating and a full absorption in life. No one 
has exceeded Joyce in the fullness and complexity of dining symbolism, 
the only original treatment of eating in the modern novel. 

—Gerald J. Schiffhorst 


PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN DIALECT SOCIETY, No. 38, 
November 1962. 


2752. Shuy, Roger W. “The Northern-Midland Dialect Boundary in 
Illinois,” pp. 1-75. Pronunciation, vocabulary, and morphology-syntax 
features are all helpful in determining a well-defined boundary separating 
the Northern and the Midland dialects in northern Illinois. Investigation 
of 33 counties north of U. S. Highway 136 (the urbanized counties on the 
eastern border excluded) shows clearly that the Lead Region and the 
southern half of the area are Midland, the northeast quadrant is Northern, 
and the west central counties—characterized by features of both dialects— 
are transitional. The survey su>ports what one would expect from settle- 
ment history to be characteristic of this boundary. Both Northern and 
Midland dialect words are leveling as a consequence of pressures from 
commercialization, schools, and urbanization. , 

—James D. Barry 


RESPONSE, VI:1, Pentecost 1364. 


2753. Foelber, Elmer E. “The Shakespeare Quadricentennial,” pp. 5-9. 
Shakespeare himself bypassed the usual apprenticeship but became an 
established actor in only four years. His first printer and publisher, 
Richard Field and John Harrison (Venus; fe. produced handsome 
little volumes (1593-94) that helped him break into the literary world. 

—Carolann B. Purcell 


REVIEW OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, V:2, April 1964. 


2754. Lawlor, John. “Continuity and Innovation in Shakespeare’s Dra- 
matic Career,” pp. 11-23. Ccntinuous in Shakespeare is a struggle to 
find harmony between art and reality. In drama that shows characters 
transcending earthly calamity, that explores “the fact of union between 
human beings,” the reader sees Shakespeare's achievement as well as a 
continuity in his career. In this light Shakespeare's drama can be viewed 
as a whole, and not in terms only of the “Bradleian four.” The union of 
Romeo and Juliet suggests that of Lear and Cordelia, while Antony opens 
the way to the innovations of 7.7. and Temp. 


2755. Sanders, Norman. “The Shift of Power in Julius Caesar,” pp. 24- 
35. The struggle for power works cyclically: control-opposition-chaos- 
control. At the beginning Caesar demonstrates his power through his 
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control of the mob at the games. The group opposing him is confused as 
a political unit: Brutus sees politics as abstractions, not actions, and 
strikes, when he stabs Caesar, at an idea, not a human being. Because of 
Brutus’s inadequate leadership, the power shifts to Rome itself—or the 
mob. In Act V the control returns to Caesar (Octavius). 


2756. Heilman, Robert B. “To Know Himself: An Aspect of Tragic 
Structure,” pp. 36-57. Ham. is the doorway to those tragedies in which 
Shakespeare shows tragic heroes capable of self-awareness. The early 
tragedies are based on the duel: “`T against ‘them.’” Romeo, drama- 
tizing antagonism between families, presents little of the moral struggle 
rising from contradictions within a protagonist. Brutus, in Caesar, does: 
not indulge in self-questioning, while Cassius, the other reflective charac- 
ter, questions Brutus, not himself. Ham., blending melodrama and 
tragedy, dramatizes antagonism within the family. Yet the characters have 
a teflective life. Hamlet wants innocence and action, which belong to 
the melodramatic hero, without recognizing personal guilt as a tragic hero - 
would. 


2757. Burge, Barbara. “Hamlet: ‘The Search for Identity,” pp. 58-71. 
The external forms of Hamlet’s identity—his role as son, as heir, and his 
relationship to others—show the duality of his existence. He sees that he 
is not (inwardly) what he seems to be (outwardly), and that if he is to 
be true to himself, his actions must equal ‘his thoughts. Therefore the 
mind should produce significant thought, for “a thing is what it is 
because of the person who is thinking about that particular thing.” Like 
Hamlet men must see both sides of a thing and work through to an 
understanding of it. 


2758. Schanzer, Ernest. “The Structural Pattern of The Winters Tale,” 
e 72-82. The two parts of W.T. are related by thematic contrasts and 
y parallels of structure, theme, po tone, and atmosphere. The simi- 
larity of the two parts is enhanced by the play’s imagery. These parallels 
heighten the reader’s feeling for “the precariousness of human existence.” 


2759. Ewbank, Inga-Stina. “The Triumph of Time in The Winters 
Tale,” pp. 83-100. Through action, structure, and pen W.T. shows 
an awareness of the powers of time. The structural break of 16 years 
gives opportunity to explore time’s effect on man. Time appears as the 
destroyer, the revealer, and the Father of Truth—all of which roles were 
familiar to Shakespeare’s audience. 


2760. Leech, Clifford. “Shakespeare’s Comic Dukes,” pp. 101-114. 
Shakespeare’s Dukes, even in plays with serious overtones, are used to 
show absurdity. Shakespeare shows a lack of reverence in his treatment 
of the Dukes in Errors, Dream, and Merch.; embodying authority, they 
let what seems to them justice override the law. The Dukes of T. G. V., 
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A. Y. L., and Twel, are more involved in the action of the play, yet still 

amuse to some degree. Those ia Meas. and Temp., though more seriously 

treated and on trial as rulers, are still related to the earlier comic Dukes. 
-—Lewis B. Horne 


SAMTIDEN, LXXII:5, May 1963. 


2761. Wulfsberg, Fredrik. “Han som kastet medaljen på sjéen,” pp. 
238-252. Siegfried Sassoon’s return to the front after his futile protest 
against England’s war in 1917 did not mark a surrender of anti-war 
principle or of opposition to the false hero-worship and war sentimental- 
ity at home, but an expression of loyalty to a collectivism that embraced 
both personal friendship and faith in democracy, liberty, and peace. 
Conversations with the neurologist W. H. R. Rivers and with Wilfred 
Owen preceded his return. Sassoon’s “two-fold experiment with time” 
includes a double set of semi-autobiographical writings: the books about 
George Sherston (the sportsman believer in fair play) and the books 
about “Siegfried” (the poet-soldier). (In Norwegian) 


, LXXII:8, October 1963. 


2762. Ullnass, Sverre P. N. “John Betjeman—sjarmerende, betydelig 
engelsk dikter,” pp. 564-582. Betjeman, a poet sai generis, deserves to be 
known in Norway. His appeal is as unmistakable as it is versatile and 
undefinable and includes among its ingredients euphony, local color, love 
of architecture, Victorian nostalgia, and tension between Christian faith 
and fear of death. (In Norwezian) 


, LXXII:9, November 1963. 


2763. Arnesen, Axel. “Graham Greenes idéverden,” pp. 636-644. In 
Greene's major novels, irresistible, irrational love of God leads to the 
paradox of faith in an all-good, all-powerful being ruling a world of 
evil, sin, guilt, and suffering. Greene’s Roman Catholicism is non- 
didactic and child-like. (In Norwegian) 

—Otto Reinert 


SHAKESPEARE QUARTERLY, XV:2, Spring 1964. 


2764, Harbage, Alfred. “Shakespeare and the Myth of Perfection,” pp. 
1-10. Idolatry today takes the form of believing that Shakespeare's plays 
are all equally masterpieces, that a Tit. is not conspicuously inferior to a 
Ham. The myth of perfection produces interpretations which turn defects 
into virtues and resolve inconsistencies by ignoring them or fitting them 
into a scheme where details articulate as if the plays were “machine- 
tooled mechanisms.” Idolatry has transformed Meas. from what it is, 
a superb but uneven piece, into what it is not, “a satisfying artistic whole” 
which makes a coherent and systematic presentation of Shakespeare's 
religious values. . 
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2765. Craig, Hardin. “Man Successful,” pp. 11-15. Shakespeare rarely 
states his beliefs directly. Perception and reflection combine in him to 
form what Alfred North Whitehead called “concrescence.” Two of 
Shakespeare’s most persistent beliefs, made evident through the concrete, 
are the idea that the ills of life should be borne with fortitude and the 
idea that the world may be mastered through learning. In Temp. 
Shakespeare most fully revealed, through Prospero, the “distant and 
difficult hope for triumphant man.” 


2766, Strathmann, Ernest A. “The Devil Can Cite Scripture,” pp. 17-23. 
Iago, Edmund, and Claudius provide three examples of the devil citing 
scripture. In the first two examples the ideas are orthodox, but the appli- 
cations are wrong. Jago tells Roderigo that man’s reason sets him apart 
and allows him to exercise free will. However he misapplies this truth in 
identifying love and lust (O¢#., L.iii.319-336). Edmund rejects judicial 
astrology, but he also rejects belief in God and moral responsibility (Lear, 
1.ii.128-145). In the third example Claudius reminds Hamlet that im- 
moderate grief is a sin against Heaven (Ham., Lii.87-106). The emphasis 
is on the disparity between word and deed. 


2767. Fleming, John F. “A Book from Shakespeare’s Library Discovered 
by William Van Lennep,” pp. 25-27. The book discovered by William 
Van Lennep is a copy of the first edition of Tottel’s Miscellany, once 
owned by Robert Brome of Lichfield, a friend of David Garrick’s. In a 
letter to George Steevens, Garrick says the copy is one which Shakespeare 
is supposed to have given to an ancestor of Brome. The book was lent 
by Garrick to Bishop Percy, was later purchased by the Second Earl of 
Caledon (1811), an is now in the Houghton Library. 


2768. Hosley, Richard. “The Origins of the Shakespearian Playhouse,” 
pp. 29-39. Two major origins of the Elizabethan playhouse are the 
animal-baiting houses and the Tudor hall screen. The baiting houses were 
round, unroofed buildings of two stories, constructed in a number of 
bays and with an unpaved pit. Flags could be flown from the roof. 
Before 1576 the Beargarden may have been used occasionally as a theater 
by having a booth stage set up in the pit. The Tudor hall screen was a 
wooden partition, the full width of the room, at the lower end of the 
hall. It formed a passageway between the hall and the rooms beyond it 
and on either side of it. It usually had two doors. In time it came to 
have a gallery which, in some instances, was enclosed. The hall screen 
may have been the model for the tiring-house facade. 


2769. Ribner, Irving. “Marlowe and Shakespeare,” pp. 41-53. Mar- 
lowe’s influence upon Shakespeare was slight. In a rapidly changing 
world the two reacted in opposite ways. Marlowe moves from the 
affirmation of earthly power, bound by neither human limitations nor 
divine law (Tamburlaine), to negation ( Edward II). In the three parts 
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of H. VI Shakespeare shows the futility of pure power; by H. V his kings 
have learned to “exercise their power in a world of order and degree.” 
Merch. is a comedy in which love and mercy successfully oppose the 
value of gold; The Jew of Masta is a “tragedy of defeat,” in which the 
death of Barabas leads merely to a continuation of Christian hypocrisy. In 
Faustus, there is not, as in Marb., a convincing view of order to oppose 
the aspirations of the hero. Marlowe's world is an “intrinsically hostile 
one.” 


2770. Hubler, Edward. “The Range of Shakespeare’s Comedy,” pp. 55- 
66. Although Shakespeare’s comedy is often satirical, it is never pri- 
marily corrective. Because Shakespeare creates a “moral equality” be- 
tween his characters and ourselves, his comedies are an “enlargement” of 
our being. Even of some of the characters in Troi. we can say to ourselves, 
“How much they are like us!” In the plays between Errors and Troi. the 
range in comedy is great: the farcical action of Errors; the lunacies of an 
Aguecheek and a Dogberry; the high comedy of L.L.L. and A.Y.L,; 
the mordant wit of Ham,; the cark laughter of Troż. 


2771. Crane, Milton. “Shakespeare’s Comedies and the Critics,” pp. 
67-73. No single theory of comedy can do justice to the variety of 
Shakespeare’s comedies. Perhaps one tie binding the comedies together 
is the comic catharsis undergore by his characters. The catharsis comes 
when the comic protagonist acquires self-knowledge and wisdom. Even 
Malvolio undergoes such a catharsis. 


2772. Markels, Julian. ‘‘Shakespeare’s Confluence of Tragedy and 
Comedy: Twelfth Night and King Lear,” pp. 75-88. In both Lear and 
Twel. the order of society is threatened and this threat is expressed in 
imagery of clothing. In both, a domestic fool, who represents social 
custom, itself a reflection of the order in the universe, strives to correct 
his master’s folly. Both plays szek to defend the principles of order and 
custom “against a belief in the disorderly caprice of fortune.” But Lear 
is concerned with a family; Twel. with a household. In Lear man is 
“impervious to the ministrations of the domestic fool’; man must be 
corrected by Nature itself. In Twel. society need not, as in Lear, be 
temporarily dissolved before it can be reconstituted. The improbabilities 
in Lear lead to a confrontation between man and Fortune; the superbly 
plotted Twel. does not permit this “elemental confrontation.” 


2773. Heilman, Robert B. “‘’I'were Best not Know Myself: Othello, 
Lear, Macbeth,” pp. 89-98. Mach., Oth., and Lear explore man’s resist- 
ance to self-knowledge. Macbeth possesses such knowledge at the begin- 
ning of the play; it appears in his guilt and moments of vacillation. After 
the banquet scene, Macbeth wins his fight against self-knowledge. But 
his freedom leads to the “profound despair of activity.” Lear and Othello 
are kept from self-knowledge by passion. For Othello self-knowledge 
comes only in the closing scene. The period of illumination is longer for 
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Lear, whose folly opens the play. Othello never attains complete self- 
knowledge: his baat speeches stress extenuating circumstances as much as 
they do his own shortcomings. Lear attains a fuller realization of his 
abuts defects; yet he never sees that Cordelia’s death is due ultimately 
to him. 


2774. Doran, Madeleine. “ “Yet am I inland bred,’” pp. 99-114. For 
Shakespeare to be “inland bred” was to have the characteristics of civilized 
man: courtesy, self-control, respect for others, responsibility. The 
“inland” man had breeding and learning. The words “rude,” “savage,” 
“uncivil” are often used by Shakespeare as opposites of “civil” (“inland”). 
When used pejoratively, “rude” meant “‘self-willed,” “beast-like,” 
“ignorant,” “lacking in nurture.” In A.Y.L. there is no real contra- 
diction between the primitivism of the pastoral and golden ages ideas and 
the belief that city and court are necessary if man is to be civilized. Brief 
E into the forest are necessary, but they must never become a way 
of life. 


2775. Dent, R. W. “Imagination in A Midsummer Night's Dream,” pp. 
115-129. Whereas Theseus links lover and poet, Shakespeare contrasts 
them. The contrast in the roles of the imagination in love and art is the 
major unifying element in Dream. In love the imagination can distort 
sense data. This domination of imagination over reason leads to the 
ridiculous with the lover being unaware that he is ridiculous. In good art 
the imagination cooperates with reason, and the ridiculous occurs only 
when the author intends it. The play put on by the mechanicals is a 
parallel and foil not only to the lovers’ situation but to the play as a whole. 
The contrast between the mechanicals’ conception of the relationship 
between an art work and its audience and that implicit in Shakespeare’s 
handling of all the materials of the play produces a “‘disarmingly unpre- 
tentious defense of poetry.” i 


2776. Prouty, Charles T. “George Whetstone and the Sources of 
Measure for Measure,” pp. 131-145. Whetstone’s special interests account 
for the differences between Promos and Cassandra and all other versions 
of the basic story of Meas. Promos alone includes a large group of under- 
world characters. In many of his works Whetstone shows a first-hand 
knowledge of London low-life and in the dedications to these works 
stresses the moral value of such subject matter. Promos also shows a 
greater interest than other versions in the administration of justice. This 
interest may account for Whetstone’s choosing as agent of justice that 
monarch who had the highest reputation for justice in Europe, King 
Corvinus of Hungary (d. 1490). In his depiction of the low-life and a 
good magistrate, Whetstone may have been influenced by his friend 
George Gascoigne’s The Glasse of Government. 


2777. Phillips, James E. “The Tempest and the Renaissance Idea of 
Man,” pp. 147-159. Prospero, Ariel, and Caliban correspond to the three 
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parts of the soul: rational, sensitive, and vegetative. As the “house- 
keeper” of the island, Caliban represents the faculty of growth and 
nourishment. Ariel, who sees, hears, and reports to Prospero and carries 
out Prospero’s wishes, represents the two aspects of the sensitive soul, the 
apprehending and the acting. Prospero, the rational soul, is thus sus- 
tained by Caliban and served by Ariel. Only the rational soul is capable 
of willing; in a healthy state it wills the good. By the end of Temp. 
Prospero is the complete Renaissance man in whom the three divisions of 
the soul function harmoniously. His forgiveness of his enemies is a tri- 
bapa of reason over passion aad is thus an act of virtue “conducive to 
elicity.” 


2778. McManaway, James G. “Richard II at Covent Garden,” pp. 161- 
175. The revival of R, IJ in 1738 may have been sparked by a letter in a 
Jely 1737, number of The Craftsman that was to lead ultimately to the 
prosecution of the paper. In attacking the Government and the new 
Licensing Act of Walpole, the letter quoted passages from R. H which, 
presumably, a zealous censor would find dangerous. An account of the 
performance by Thomas Davies indicates that the audience applied many 
of the play’s speeches and events to current political conditions. On leaves 
taken from the Second Folio, John Roberts, an actor, made a copy of the 
prompt-book, which was based on Pope’s edition. Roberts also drew 
sketches of the stage setting for the combat and deposition scenes. Each 
sketch faces the page of its respective text. These sketches are “the 
earliest of their kind.” 


2779. Adams, John Cranford. “Shakespeare's Revisions in Titus 
Andronicus,” pp. 177-190. T#. was revised to take advantage of the 
introduction in the Elizabethan theater of a third unit, the curtained rear 
stage. The older play called for a stage of two units, peron and gallery. 
Quarto 1 contains lines which indicate that in the old version the Tomb 
of the Andronici was not on stage. All the texts have inconsistencies in 
Ilii. While the action and d:alogue call for a visible open pit, there 
is a reference in the lines to aa off-stage one. The inconsistency is the 
result of rewriting which made use of the inner stage (introduced in 
1588) and its trap (introduced in 1592). The revised Tit. may be the 
first play to use all three playing areas of the Elizabethan stage simultan- 
eously. 


2780. Stone, George Winchester, Jr. “Romeo and Juliet: The Source 
of Its Modern Stage Career,” pp. 191-206. The only revival of Romeo 
prior to Garrick’s in 1748 was chat of Theophilus Cibber in 1744. Prior 
to this date Otway’s adaptation of the play in a Roman setting held the 
stage. The age was ready for the rich emotionalism of the play, and its 
popularity was insured by the contest of 1750 when Spranger Barry 
played Romeo at Covent Garden and Garrick at Drury Lane. Garrick 
cut about one-third of the text. He dropped Lady Montague, removed 
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references to Rosaline and much of the quibbling, and altered words to 
eliminate some of the rhymes. The major additions were a “new Masquer- 
ade Dance proper to the Play,” a processional dirge, written by Garrick, 
and a scene of 75 lines, also by Garrick, in which Juliet awakens before 
Romeo dies. This last addition thrilled the 18th century. 


2781. Bowers, Fredson. ‘Dramatic Structure and Criticism: Plot in 
Hamlet,” pp. 207-218. Attempts to determine the climax of a play may 
give insight into the a meaning. The climax is that pa in the plot 
to which the “turn of action against the protagonist can be traced.” This 
turn must be the result of a morally soi iani decision made by the hero. 
Neither the mouse-trap nor the prayer scene is the climax of Ham. The 
first is a turning point for the antagonist, not the hero. The second is not 
because “no new line of the plot leads from it that has not already had 
its origin” earlier in the play and because Hamlet’s sparing of Claudius 
is a virtuous act. Only the closet scene satisfies the necessary conditions. 
The murder of Polonius reveals Hamlet’s tragic weakness, which is to 
take revenge into his own hands, and brings Laertes in as avenger and 
thus makes Hamlet’s death inevitable. 


2782. Myrick, Kenneth. “Kittredge on Hamlet,” pp. 219-234. The two 
principles behind Kittredge’s interpretation of Ham., and of the plays 
in general, was that the audience is “invariably in the secret” and that 
“nothing that is omitted is of any significance.” Kittredge believed that 
Hamlet’s madness was feigned and that there is no delay. Hamlet cannot 
act until he is sure the Ghost’s story is true and Claudius is a formidable 
opponent. Kittredge’s bias is toward “the healthy and the normal.” He 
treats Claudius, Gertrude, Polonius, and Ophelia sympathetically, giving 
to them a dignity matched by few later critics. Although Kittredge has 
little to say about the themes and imagery of the play or about the nature 
of tragedy, his interpretation remains one of the most illuminating. 


2783. Maxwell, Baldwin. ‘‘Hamlet’s Mother,” pp. 235-246. The author 
disagrees with the view that Gertrude is intelligent, resourceful, and 
strong-minded and that her only sin is lust. She is weak, dominated by 
Claudius, and always looking for guidance before she acts. She shows 
no remorse, has virtually no sense of guilt, and always does the easy 
thing. Only in her last speech does she recognize the villainy of Claudius 
and choose to stand “beside her son and against the king.” 


784. Camden, Carroll. “On Ophelia’s Madness,” pp. 247-255. Not 
her father’s death but unrequited love is the “overriding cause” of 
Ophelia’s madness, She has been subjected to a series of cruel shocks: 
Polonius’s command that she no longer see Hamlet, Hamlet’s strange 
behavior in her closet, and his offensive behavior in the nunnery and 
play scenes. In her madness her mind dwells more on Hamlet than on 
her father. Her prattling, her crying “hem” to clear her throat because 
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of a feeling of choking, her “depraved imagination,” and her suicide 
would have been oe by the Elizabethans as symptoms of passio 
hysterica brought on by erotomania. 


2785. Farnham, Willard. “Troilus in Shapes of Infinite Desire,” pp. 257- 
264. “Troilus is created within the Renaissance infinitization of man’s 
quest on earth.” Both as lover and warrior there is in Troilus the desire 
for the limitless. He is a “figure of infinite desire.” With respect to his 
honor as a warrior, infinite desire can prevail because no tension exists 
between the “infinite will” and the “finite act.” In love, however, infinite 
desire must suffer defeat. For love is a slave to limit. No matter how 
far two people “go toward oneness” they must “remain separate.” Within 
the lover himself there will be disunity with the sensual in conflict with 
the romantic. This conflict is reflected in Troilus’s language, in which 
3 find images of sensual indulgence within images of “orthodox poetic 
elevation.” 


2786. Jorgensen, Paul A. “ ‘Perplex’d in the Extreme’: The Role of 
Thought in Othello,” pp. 265-275. Two key words in Oth. are “know” 
and “think.” Used mostly by Othello and mainly through Hli., “know” 
represents certainty and brings the “tranquil mind.” Othello’s mind is 
adequate so long as it deals with the familiar. “Think” in its various 
forms is used 84 times in the play, 31 in the temptation scene, and usually 
not “in the sense of logical cerebration, but in the sense of imperfect 
knowledge.” Jago is the “thinking” man. In the temptation scene 
Othello moves into the Iago orbit and becomes the “thinking” man. After 
Othello learns the truth, there is no “new wisdom”; rather a “regression 
‘o the imperfect ‘knowing’ that marked his speeches early in the play.” 


2787. Jayne, Sears. “Charity in King Lear,” pp. 277-288. Lear is about 
man’s need for love and his inability to give it. The major characters 
fail each other and thus isolate themselves. Had Lear loved sufficiently 
ne would have understood Cordelia’s refusal to declare her feelings; had 
Cordelia and Kent not put truth above love the consequences of Lear's 
foolish question need not have been disastrous. Gloucester’s insensitive 
creatment of Edmund and his belief that Edgar seeks his death are also 
failures of love. The play is profoundly pessimistic. The characters learn 
they are loved but only when it is too late. Gloucester has no opportunity 
:o demonstrate his love for Edgar, Kent for Lear, Lear, at the very end, 
for Cordelia. 


2788. Stroup, Thomas B. “The Structure of Antony and Cleopatra,” 
op. 289-298. The unity of Antony is the unity achieved by medieval 
drama, especially that of the morality. Antony stands for mankind and 
it the heart of the play is his psychomachia. The many characters fill out 
the “pageant of human life” on a stage which has become the world. 
Some of the characters (e.g. Enobarbus) are “personifications of Man- 
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kind.” The unity of the play is “based on the unity of the universe” in 
which a man’s deeds “range outward to affect all ranks and conditions of 
men and to be themselves conditioned by, if not subject to, the powers 
beyond.” 


2789. Stirling, Brents. ‘“‘Cleopatra’s Scene with Seleucus: Plutarch, 
Daniel, and Shakespeare,” pp. 299-311. Neither Plutarch nor Daniel nor 
Shakespeare suggests that the clash between Cleopatra and Seleucus has 
been prearranged. However, in Plutarch and Daniel it is clear from the 
beginning that the incorrect inventory is used by Cleopatra to deceive 
Caesar as to her intentions and that the attack on Seleucus, the idea of 
which has come to Cleopatra on the spur of the moment, is a bit of play- 
acting used to further her end. In Shakespeare Cleopatra’s use of the 
false inventory to deceive Caesar is evident only by the end of the inter- 
view between them, and the attack on Seleucus is not play-acting. The 
scene follows the pattern established in the scene of Antony’s death and 
repeated in the meeting with Proculeius, in which timidity, vanity, and 
equivocation are followed by a decisiveness which confers dignity and 
tragic greatness on Cleopatra. 

—Albert Gilman 


SHAKESPEARE SURVEY, XIV, 1961. 


2790. Brown, Arthur. “Studies in Elizabethan and Jacobean Drama Since 
1900,” pp. 1-14. Scholarship about Shakespeare’s contemporaries con- 
tinues in a period of.stock-taking. There are few critical editions of the 
works of the major dramatists, and very few which incorporate the new 
scholarly techniques, such as textual criticism. Nor is there enough in- 
formation available on the Elizabethan stage, the Latin drama of the time, 
or documents. These lacks and the few exceptions appear in the course of 
critical lists of the chief modern books on six aspects of the drama 
(“Dramatic Forms,” ‘Textual Studies,” “General Editions,” “Editions of 
Individual Authors,” “Studies of Individual Authors,” and “Theatre and 
Acting”). 


2791. Mincoff, Marco. “Shakespeare and Lyly,” pp. 15-24. Shakespeare 
a on Lyly in his comedies to Twel., but for general principles 
rather than verbal borrowings. In content, he developed Lyly’s specialty, 
the comedy of courtship, although he made it both more realistic and less 
of a game. He also took over Lyly’s structural pattern of romantic com- 
edy blended with low comedy aad wit. A third debt is negative, a ten- 
dency to reverse Lyly’s formulae. 


2792. Shapiro, I. A. “Shakespeare and Mundy,” pp. 25-33. Anthony 
Mundy had an active career as an anti-Catholic agent, a court official, and 
official London Historiographer. He wrote many plays (mostly lost) 
between 1584 and 1602, being called by Francis Meres “our best plotter.” 
His John a Kent (from 1580's) influenced the groundlings and Puck in 
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Dream. He likely wrote history plays, and scenarios for others to ex- 
pand. He also wrote Sir Thomas More and in it gave Shakespeare an 
example of tolerance. 


2793. Brooke, Nicholas. “Marlowe as Provocative Agent in Shakespeare's 
Early Plays,” pp. 34-44. Shakespeare adopted a vitality from the Mar- 
lowe hero, but it depended on a morality alien to his own orthodoxy. The 
duality appears most fully in Aaron (T%.) and a little less so in Richard 
Ill. A critical parody of the alien hero then develops (particularly in 
R. A and Merch.), with the last twinges before full assimilation appearing 
in Caesar. 


2794. Jenkins, Harold. “The Tragedy of Revenge in Shakespeare and 
Webster,” pp. 45-55. Shakespeare in Ham. made use of the archetypal 
revenge plot (with three avenging sons, including Fortinbras) to present 
a tragic contrast of good and evil. Webster, who used a less primitive 
revenge pattern, focused on the victim. He had trouble escaping the over- 
tones of the moral opposition in The White Devil; but in The Duchess 
| of Malfi he succeeded in isolating his own tragic contrast, of life and 
death, against the revenge framework. 





_ 2795. Grivelet, Michel. “The Simplicity of Thomas Heywood,” pp. 56- 

| 65. Contrary to long-held opinion, Heywood was a thoughtful dramatist, 

| who carefully linked his plots and subplots through his themes, even 
| sacrificing the dialogue to do s>. Evidence appears in a close study of 
The English Traveller, in whick the title, symbols, and choice of names 
show that the subplot mirrors and illuminates the main plot. 


2796. Morris, Ivor. “The Tragic Vision of Fulke Greville,” pp. 66-75. 
A. C. Bradley could find “no third view” to reconcile two Shakespearean 
views of tragedy (the amorality of the tragic order and the final human 
happiness in apparent failure), but Greville shows that there was a uni- 
fying third view. The choruses in Alabam and Mustapha take the view 
that time is meaningless and so worldly ambitions are vain, man’s govern- 
ment being no more than monuments to his depravity. 


2797. Spencer, T. J. B. “Shakespeare v. the Rest: The Old Controversy,” 
pp. 76-89. Successive received opinions about Shakespeare were set going 
first by Ben Jonson (Shakespeare is Nature’s child), second by Dryden 
(Shakespeare's women are inferior to Fletcher’s), and third by Coleridge 
(Shakespeare’s women ate unrivalled). Shakespeare’s fellow dramatists 
were rescued from oblivion in the early 19th century and handed to the 
20th century in readable form in the Mermaid Series. 


2798. Howarth, Herbert. saan sae Gentleness,” pp. 90-97. Shake- 
speare worked hard to win his father the coat-of-arms, writing the narra- 
tive poems and probably Dream for that purpose. He also transferred this 
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personal desire for gentility to his art. He added to the gentle style de- 
tived from Chaucer both by using it in drama and by establishing it for 
English literature, which thus acquired the ideals of modesty, mildness, 
and sympathy. The gentle style develops through his early comedies, and 
in his later plays appears side by side with other styles. 


2799. Gupta, R. K. Das. “Milton on Shakespeare,” pp. 98-101. Milton 
is cool about Shakespeare in the sonnet on him, and elsewhere he does 
not mention Shakespeare in contexts which would make a reference likely. 


2800. Ungerer, Gustav. “An Unrecorded Elizabethan Performance of 
Titus Andronicus,” pp. 102-109. Tit. was staged by a professional London 
company at a manor house in Rutland during the Christmas festivities of 
1595/6, according to a letter from Jacques Petit to his master Anthony 
Bacon. 


2801, “‘Stratford-Upon-Avon a Hundred Years Ago: Extracts from The 
Travel Diary of the Reverend William Harness,” pp. 110-115. In August 
and September of 1844 Harness visited the spots associated with Shake- 
speare at and near Stratford, having the inscriptions restored on various 
tombstones. 


2802. “International Notes,” pp. 116-125. [Contains correspondence on 
Shakespearean productions around the world.} 


—, XV, 1962. 


[ Twentieth-Century Studies in Shakespeare’s Songs, Sonnets, and 
Poems,” pp. 1-30. General title for the following three articles. } 


2803. Sternfeld, F. W. “Songs and Music,” pp. 1-10. Beginning with 
Percy's Reliques, important books and articles on Shakespeare’s songs are 
briefly discussed. Major editorial and analytical work remains to be done. 


2804. Nejgebauer, A. “The Sonnets,” pp. 10-18. Critical writing on the 
order and interpretation of the Sonnets, despite its quantity, has been 
unreliable and has left formal elements neglected. The New Variorum of 
1944 provides a good edition and recent criticism is sober. 


2805. Lever, J. W. “The Poems,” pp. 18-28. Venus has suffered scorn 
(for being immoral and pallid), and, since the early 1930's, has been 
greeted with enthusiasm (for being didactic, funny, and symbolic). Lucr. 
has not aroused critics but has come to be treated as a different type of 
poem with difficulties of form. Phoenix has gradually aroused enthusiasm 
for its symbolism and more recently its philosophy. 


2806. Seng, Peter J. “Songs, Time, and the Rejection of Falstaff,” pp. 
31-40. Songs in Elizabethan drama indicate character traits and in 2 H. 
IV help develop the three themes of justice, disease, and time in Fal- 
staff. Despite venerable critical opinion, Falstaff is deliberately degraded. 
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His song “when Arthur first in court” (ILiv) is an ironic comment on 
his condition. The six snatches of songs by Silence in V.iii, also ironic, 
stress time, contrasting present old age with past youth. . 


2807. Grundy, Joan. ‘‘Shakespeare’s Sonnets and the Elizabethan Sonne- 
teers,” pp. 41-49. In the sonnets, the unusually selfless love which Shake- 
speare expressed affected his use of the convention. Instead of stressing 
his own woe, he hoped to give real life to his beloved, to perpetuate her 
life. Only Daniel shared this theme, and less fully. As a result Shake- 
speare said less than most abou: the sonnet as a picture or a mirror of life. 
He was also scornful of the world’s opinion. Only he and Sidney wrote 
about the act of sonnet writing, and then he stressed simplicity, as a 
means to truth. 


2808. Mahood, M. M. “Love's Confined Doom,” pp. 50-61. Sonnet 
XXXIII is focal to Shakespeare in that it introduces the fear of betrayal 
in love, an emotion which haunts not only most of the following sonnets 
to CXXIV but also such “middle” plays as Merch. (in Antonio’s doubts 
about Bassanio), Twel. (in Antonio’s late reproach of the supposed Se- 
_bastian), and 2 H. IV (in Hal’s desertion of Falstaff). The poet some- 
times sees justice in the doom, sometimes sees his poetry as triumphing 
over it, and sometimes sees comfort in his own loyalty; but still the doom 
haunts him. 


2809. Bradbrook, Muriel C. “Beasts and Gods: Greene’s Groats-worth 
of Witte and the Social Purpose of Venus and Adonis,” pp. 62-72. The 
pictorial imagery shows that Greene was particularly vicious, in Eliza- 
bethan terms, when he attacked Shakespeare as an “antic” player and as 
a beast, an attack glanced at throughout his pamphlet. It may be that 
Shakespeare, being irked, wrote Venus to counter this impression of him- 
self by producing a publication worthy of respect. Likewise stressing pic- 
torial imagery, he sought to vindicate Venus (whom Lyly and others 
scorned on moral grounds) by presenting “the true animal world” as 
beautiful and natural. 


2810. Bonjour, Adrien. “From Shakespeare’s Venus to Cleopatra’s Cu- 
ids,” pp. 73-80. Enobarbus’s conceit “that Venus where we see / the 
ancy outwork nature” and the whole passage associated with it in Antony 
(ILii.190-240) contain verbal echoes and condensations of Venus. New 

implications, however, make the passage more than a conceit, for it both 

visualizes Cleopatra’s spell over Antony and shows how she can make 
the ignoble noble. 


2811. Lever, J. W. “Venus and the Second Chance,” pp. 81-88. In 
Venus the woman is not absurd, nor is she an attack on lust; she is a 
goddess, she is the proponent of sary (oan doctrine of increase, and ` 
she is a comfort to the male. When Adonis rejects all this, he behaves 
like several foolish men of the comedies. In the sonnets Shakespeare de- 
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veloped an alternative fate for the young man who rejects love, and in 
Antony he gave the lovers of Venus a “second chance.” 


2812. Allen, D. C. “Some Observations on The Rape of Lucrece,” pp. 
89-98. Behind Lacer. lies not only a traditional example of married chas- 
tity. In a second tradition, many Christians from St. Augustine on had 
attacked Lucrece for adultery, and Shakespeare had the resulting contro- 
versy in mind, Long literary tradition also connected images of the 
soldier and the lover (Tarquin becoming false as both ideals). Another 
tradition provided a moral interpretation of the sack of Troy (and so the 
Troy passage in Lyer. does build up to the suicide). 


2813. Ellrodt, Robert. “An Anatomy of “The Phoenix and the Turtle,’ ” 
pp. 99-110. In the Petrarchan tradition the phoenix was usually a sym- 
bol of matchless feminine beauty, but other treatments ranged wide, as 
far as the metaphysical. Shakespeare’s symbolism in Phoenix stresses more 
abstract ideas than were usual: love, constancy, truth, and beauty. These 
have led to ‘Platonic’ interpretations of the poem, but the immediate unity 
at death suggests, even more, a trinity. This and the mood of the altered 
story (no posterity) could coincide with the poet’s dark mood of about 
1600-1601. 


2814, Hapgood, Robert. “Shakespeare and the Ritualists,” pp. 111-124. 
Shakespeare’s imagery, characters, scenes, and even whole plays may be 
patterned according to rituals of primitive origin. Elizabethan develop- 
ments of these include ceremonies from the conjuring of devils to wed- 
dings, a possible sense of religious ceremony in the theater of the 1590's, 
and a permeation of drama by its Christian or Greek religious origins. 
Shakespeare may have found some genres more congenial than others 
because they are more expressive of ritual (e.g. W.T. vs. T.G.V.), or 
he may have slowly felt his own way to an increasingly ritualistic drama. 
His tragedies may show a breaking up of his early myth. [The many 
writers here classified argue various of these views, usually quite mod- 
erately. } 


2815. Wilson, F. P. “Illustrations of Social Life IV: The Plague,” pp. 
125-129. Early 17th-century attitudes to the pervasive plague are illus- 
trated by a list of remedies, a bill of mortality, a title page based on a 
door warning, and illustrations of the difficulties of gallants. 


2816. Fox, Levi. “The Soest Portrait of Shakespeare,” p. 130 and plate. 
The painting dates from 1660-1680. 


2817. “International Notes,” pp. 131-143. [Contains correspondence on 
Shakespearean productions around the world. } 


, XVI, 1963. 


2818. Samarin, R. M. “Our Closeness to Shakespeare,” pp. 10-17. 
Shakespeare was the first great realist and stands strongly behind 19th | 
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and 20th-century realists in the United States and Europe. Only he rec- 
ognized true individuality, enabling his, characters to ponder man’s fate 
without restraint. His social comprehension helped him to portray truth- 
fully the conflict between a new social order and an old. Thus he has 
been the only continuously popular classical dramatist in Soviet Russia. 
His “heroic enthusiasm” reflects his country and the Renaissance and 
makes him popular nowadays. 


2819. Sanders, Norman. “Tha Popularity of Shakespeare: An Exami- 
nation of the Royal Shakespear2 Theatre’s Repertory,” pp. 18-29. Exper- 
ience at the Stratford-on-Avor theater from 1946 to 1960 shows that 
audience reaction differs from scholarly and theatrical expectations. Aud- 
iences are not much drawn by stars or lavish scenery and resist experi- 
mental productions except in „esser known comedies. Word of mouth 
attracts more Fee than do press reviews. The most popular play has 
been Merch., followed by Terzp. and Oth. School study may increase 
audiences, but its absence has aot hurt some of the most popular plays 
(Temp., Oth., Shrew., Meas.). Tragedies are the most pet group and 
histories the least.(R. II being the favorite history). Twel. is more popu- 
lar than A.Y.L. 


2820. Brockbank, J. P. “Shakespeare and the Fashion of These Times,” 
pp. 30-41. Both interpretive and textual criticism of Shakespeare’s dra- 
matic poetry reflects the times of the critic, as seen in the comments of 
critics from Samuel Johnson to Wilson Knight on Cleopatra’s suicide 
speeches (especially Antony ¥.ii.1-8). Yet here the true complexity 
of the poetry has come to light only with our modern romantics, who 
point out the queen’s transfiguration under both the poet’s and the lover's 
art (especially at //. 97-99). Mevertheless conventions as well as poetry 
can control a play and must ke properly understood. Thus a soliloquy 
is‘much more specific and subt-e than is usually realized (suggesting ab- 
normal psychology); and Elizabethan legal concepts explain ‘much that 
seems controversial in Merch. 


2821. Kantak, V. Y. “An Approach to Shakespearian Tragedy: The 
‘Actor’. Image in ‘Macbeth,’” >p. 42-52. Character study-of the 19th- 
century type and a modern concentration on imagery are both valuable 
approaches to Shakespeare, but always the dramatic mode is dominant 
and criticism must always refer to it. Thus imagery may enrich the 
theme, but it is tailored to cheracter both statically and in moments of 
change. In Mach. the famous speech on “Tomorrow, and tomorrow” 
(V.v.19-28) stresses Macbeth zs a “poor player.” Throughout the play, 
Macbeth the man comments pcetically on Macbeth the melodramatic ac- 
tor, and this opposition eravides the framework of the play. 


2822. Axelrad, A. José. “Shazespeare’s Impact Today in France,” pp. 
53-56. Shakespeare has grown in popularity in France since the time of 
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the Romantics and now is being presented realistically. The basis of his 
appeal is his human dignity, and Ham. is his most popular play. 


2823. Clemen, Wolfgang. “Shakespeare and the Modern World,” pp. 
57-62. In keeping with our times, we regard psychological vagaries in 
Shakespeare not as inconsistencies but as natural self-contradictions. We 
enjoy the lack of a single controlling theme even in a-single play. In 
appreciating the poetry we may overstress ambiguity, but we at least 
appreciate the power of poetic drama. 


2824, Stamm, Rudolf. “Modern ‘Theatrical’ Translations of Shake- 
speare,” pp. 63-69. Modern German translators of Shakespeare have 
ailed to supersede the standard Schlegel-Tieck version because they are 
so unpoetic. Of those who have translated most of the pues Hans Rothe 
takes too many liberties (even adding characters and lines), whereas 
Richard Flatter is too restricted by the text. Rudolf Alexander Schroder 
in his few translations is more poetic. 


2825. Grivelet, Michel. ‘Shakespeare as ‘Corrupter of Words,’” pp. 70- 
76. “All word-play is, at bottom, word-corruption,” and Feste wisely 
(and vainly and so sadly) warns Olivia against too great confidence in 
words (in T'wel.). Lear outdoes Feste as a “corrupter of words” when 
he comes to understand their hollowness. This destructive element in 
Shakespeare’s language provides a common ground for modern French 
translators, who are informed by the drama of the absurd. 


2826, Baker, D. S. “Shakespeare in Ghana,” pp. 77-82. Among the 
cultural barriers to presenting Shakespeare in Ghana are the European 
deference to women (especially in the romantic comedies), national loyal- 
ties (vs. tribal), and attitudes to physical defects (fatness in’ Falstaff is 
thought noble in Ghana, and the deformity of Richard‘ III is a distrac- 
tion). The many linguistic barriers include images based on weather 
and the seasons. But the vigor characterizes productions (e.g. Merch. and 
Macb.). 


2827. Cook, David. “ “Timon of Athens; ” pp. 83-94. Tim. is an ob- 
jective analysis of pride, a recurring theme in Shakespeare. Timon devel- 
ops according to the accepted Elizabethan view that unsociable people are 
either gods or beasts. ‘The unreasoningly generous Timon acts the god, 
and the later malcontent Timon acts the beast (hence the frequent animal 
imagery). Apemantus, the vcice of reason, rightly charges that Timon is 
an escapist. The dramatic device of successive interviews used to present 
Timon the beast fails to climax properly in his refusal to help Athens, for 
he has not been presented as a public figure. 


2828. Gurr, A. J. “Who Strutted and Bellowed?” pp. 95-102. Edward 
Alleyn was so thoroughly identified with his ranting presentation of 
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Tamburlaine that Shakespeare must have been referring to him in Ham- 
let’s attack on extravagant acting (Ham. IILii.1-14), probably to suggest 
credibility for the more restrained actors of his own company. 


2829. Wells, Stanley. ‘Shakespeare in Planché’s Extravaganzas,” pp. 
103-117, and 1 plate. In 44 extravaganzas written between 1833 and 
1879, James Robinson Planché revealed several important Victorian atti- 
tudes to Shakespeare: His ligkt-hearted variations on passages from the 
plays, and sometimes obscure references to them, suggest a great respect 
or and knowledge of Shakespeare among Victorian audiences. His jests 
provide information on staging (such as Kean’s unconventional costume as 
Macbeth). His theories of drama tended both to simplicity and elaborate 
staging. In his amusing way he defended burlesque as potentially serious 
in the war between it and tragedy in the 1850's. 


2830. Morgan, Paul. ‘‘‘Our Will Shakespeare’ and Lope de Vega: An 
Unrecorded Contemporary Dociment,” pp. 118-120, and 1 plate. Leon- 
ard Digges inscribed a note on the fly-leaf of the 1613 edition of Lope 
de Vega’s Rimas, mentioning james Mabbe (who likely wrote the first 
Folio dedicatory verse signed ‘I.M.’), and using Shakespeare’s sonnets 
as a measure of literary excellence in England. 


2831. Parsons, Philip. “Shakespeare and the Mask,” pp. 121-131. The 
masks assumed for dancing by the king and his princess in L.L.L. 
and by Romeo mark the turning point in their seriousness as lovers. These 
masks represent a change of identity and suggest an association with 
secrecy, the spiritual life, and death. Images of death are important in 
these plays. In L.L.L the masking scene joins the themes of death and 
self-realization which inform the whole play. In Romeo Friar Lawrence 
imposes divine grace on the netural love world suggested by the Nurse, 
indicating that the changed, buried lovers have not sadly failed but have 
actually fulfilled themselves as hovers. 


2832. “International Notes,” pp. 132-139. [Contains correspondence on 
Shakespearean productions arouad the world. } 
— William H. Magee 


SHENANDOAH, XV:4, Summer 1964. 


2833. Donaghue, Denis. “An Interview with Richard Eberhart,” pp. 7- 
29. [In this interview Eberhart discusses poetry in general and some of. 
his own poetry in particular. Among other general topics, he treats the 
idea of place in poetry, the scope of poetry's themes, commitment in 
poetry, and the nature of poems that last. He comments on Wallace 
Stevens, William Carlos Willians, T. S. Eliot, and other poets. } 


2834. Fraser, G. S. “Auden: The Composite Giant,” pp- 46-59. In his 
poetic development Auden moves from a concern primarily with “line” 
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to a concern more for “color,” from an impulse to shock to a Cowper- 
like “amenity.” He shows the influence of having translated Goethe 
and an increase of “‘sincerity.” He can be compared to Dryden personally, 
intellectually, and thematically. In his poetry Auden brings together qual- 
ities of both English and American speech. 

— Lewis B. Horne 


SPECTATOR, No. 7091, May 22, 1964. 


2835. Callaghan, Morley. “The Way It Was” (rev.-art., Ernest Heming- 
way, A Moveable Feast), p. 696. In Hemingway's portraits, underneath 
the surface humor, there is the quick leap, for the jugular vein. Yet, in 
them may be found the keynote to the brilliance of much of his work. 
With Hemingway everything was personal; his work became the pro- 
jection of his personality. Hemingway was not concerned with fairness 
or charity, or moral judgments, just with his own sensations. 


, No. 7094, June 12, 1964. 


2836. Raven, Simon. “Waugh’s Private Wars” (rev.-art., Evelyn Waugh, 
Men at Arms, Officers and Gentlemen, Unconditional Surrender), p. 798. 
Despite the silliness (“the convent chatter, the militant snobberies’”’), and 
despite . the unconcealed ill-will towards nine-tenths of mankind, with 
pa English and matchless story-telling, Waugh asserts that there is 

ope to be had from personal honor: “that honour might be in good part 
retrieved by private acts of mercy or of grace.” 


, No. 7097, July 3; 1964. 


2837, Jennings, Elizabeth. “Robert Graves” (rev.-art., Douglas Day, 
Swifter Than Reason: The Poetry and Criticism of Robert Graves), pp. 
17-18. Douglas Day’s study (“a shrewd, sensitive book”) reminds us that 
Robert Graves is “surely the best English major-minor poet we have”: 
his marvellous ear, sense of timing, rhythmic variations, economy, and 
devotion to his art—“these are things one cannot ignore.” 

- — Robert ‘Yackshaw 


STUDIES IN PHILOLOGY, LX:3, July 1963. 


2838. Whitbread, L. “Old English and Old High German: A Note on 
Judgment Day I, 292-293,” pp. 514-524. Lines 292-293 of the OE 
poem Judgment Day II are puzzling for they contain, in the same metri- 
cal unit, the words drut and frowe, otherwise not found in OE. Con- 
sidering the context, an examination of Continental languages and dia- 
lects suggests that only in OHG are similar words recorded with mean- 
ings acceptable for use here;.since the words are in the same phrasing, 
no doubt the same OHG dialect contained them both. By examining the 
other words, all. common in OE, the metrical pattern, in which frowe 
fits ‘into the alliterative pattern, and the OHG use of the words in con- 
nection with the Virgin Mary, we can assume with a fairly high degree 
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of probability that Judgment Day II was written by a monk “who, abroad 
or in England, foreigner or Englishman, knew something of German re- 
ligious verse.” Judgment Daz lI is, moreover, the sort of poem popular 
for monastic readings and reci-als. 


2839. Ryan, William M. “The Classification of Browning’s ‘Difficult’ 
Vocabulary,” pp. 542-548. Erowning is not a linguistic obscurantist; an 
examination shows that most of his “strange words” are not neologisms 
but words in currency in his own time and, according to our dictionaries, 
in ours. Another classificaticn of Browning’s “strange” words is made 
up of those listed today as rare, archaic, or obsolete; many of these Brown- 
ing took from Johnson’s Dictionary; a third class, the largest, is composed 
of words supposedly in use today though not recognizable. Browning 
used peculiar words or peculiar word forms to accommodate meter or 
rhyme or to add force to an idea or “tensile strength” to a line, but be- 
cause he used analogy or furctional shift in conjunction with them, we 
understand them. He failed to be as influential as he wished in enriching 
the language, but his strange words still galvanize his reader’s attention 
and can endear Browning to h:s readers. 


2840. Holloway, Sister Marcella M. “A Further Reading of ‘Count Gis- 
mond, ” pp. 549-553. Tilton and Tuttle have unmasked Countess Gis- 
mond’s actual guilt of adultery and indirect murder of Gauthier, but they 
have failed to note that the Countess’s two sons are by the two men, not 
Gismond alone, and that Gismond is no less a tyrant in his way than his 
Italian brother, the Duke of Ferrara in the companion poem, “My Last 
Duchess.” The Italian Duke is a connoisseur of art; his archetypal symbol 
is Neptune taming a sea hozse. The Count Gismond is a hunter, his 
symbol, the tercel. He is a cruel man spontaneously (he shows this ap- 
proaching Gauthier), and the Countess is now his victim; both sons re- 
mind her of her past and victimize her by their presence. Browning was 
fascinated by the double focus of the story, however: by the limited view 
of the Count that the Countess sees and by what of that she chooses to 
tell her friend Adela in this dramatic monologue. 


2841. Waller, John O. “Charles Kingsley and the American Civil War,” 
pp. 554-568. In 1857, Charles Kingsley published a novel, Two Years 
Ago, with a subplot apparently encouraging the American anti-slavery 
movement. Although he was moderate in his views on the South, the 
Union, and the American Civil War in public, evidence in the private let- 
ters and unpublished lectures proves conclusively that Kingsley first 
strongly supported the Confederacy and then came to wish the downfall 
of the Union. This may be accounted for in part by ties of birth and fam- 
ily to aristocracy and to gentleman landowners, to his sympathy for the 
abused Negro, and to the presence in his home of his anti-Unionist 
brother. Kingsley was also attracted to what seemed the true tragedy of 
the Southerner, whose strength (i.e., slavery) was about to defeat him. 
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But despite any apparent inconsistencies, Kingsley was always’a conserv- 
ative, an unreconstructed Tory who feared and despised the rising indus- 
trial class. 


2842. Bailey, J. O. “Evolutionary Meliorism in the Poetry of Thomas 
Hardy,” pp. 569-587. “Hardy's poetry reveals his thought in three 
phases: first, a phase of bleak pessimism when he read Darwin in the 
1860's and reluctantly rejected religious faith; second, influenced by 
Schopenhauer and von Hartmann, a phase of meditation about an Un- 
conscious Will that might become conscious and amend the world; and 
third, the phase of evolutionary meliorism. In this phase, Hardy accepted 
the conditions of natural law; he believed that in slow adaptation man can 
find, and perhaps is finding, the upward way.” Man must daily increase 
his compassion, said Hardy in this final stage, and have a religious guide 
for his ethical choices. 


, LX:4, October 1963. 


2843. Carson, Mother Angela. “The Green Chapel: Its Meaning and 
Its Function,” pp. 598-605. The irony implicit in the “Green Chapel,” 
the place designated for Gawain’s combat with the Green Knight, under- 
lines the irony of Sir Gawain’s rigid code and gullibility. ‘Though 
chapel meant what it does today in the 14th century (the date of the 
poem), as late as the 12th century chapel meant “combat between two 
or more chevaliers” or “place of carnage”; a synonym was abattoir. Ga- 
wain realizes his error when he discovers a burial ground instead of a 
building at the place of combat; this is the only explanation for his being 
content with the burial ground and not asking why the place was mis- 
tepresented. The ambivalence of the word—Gawain using it to mean 
building and Bercilak using it as ground of slanghter—may be seen in 
their conversation throughout the poem. Moreover, Gawain’s appoint- 
ment at this final chapel is ironically contrasted against his visits to Berci- 
lak’s other chape/—twice for Mass and once for absolution. 


2844, Pafford, Ward. “Coleridge's Wedding-Guest,” pp. 618-626. The 
aggressive, inspired Mariner and the passive, unknowing Wedding-Guest 
are Coleridgian opposites that are brought to union through the recon- 
ciling humanity they hold in common and the transforming experience 
brought about by love, rather than, in this instance, imagination. The 
Mariner’s supernatural story and the Wedding-Guest’s background in the 
social world of everyday man also reconcile their experiences to interpret 
and extend the meaning of the Mariner's story and thus realize his pen- 
ance. . 


2845. Butler, Maria Hogan. “An Examination of Byron’s Revision of 
Manfred, Act III,” pp. 627-636. In the final act of Manfred, Byron’s 
protagonist seeks to find-a “way out” of his lost condition. In the orig- 
inal version, which Byron disliked and refused to have published, Man- 
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fred is approached by a corrupt priest who is subjected to his own evil 
spirits before he dies in his burning tower. Having Manfred fall finally 
to his own magic atts was a dramatic and thematic failure. In the re- 
vision, a good priest (perha>s suggested by Byron’s education by Ar- 
menian priests in Venice) offers Manfred the “free gift” of love offered 
him earlier in the play by the Chamois Hunter. Manfred admits his sins 
as too overpowering, and dismisses the abbot; in doing so, however, he 
argues theology, not magic. And when he dies he bows to his Maker 
willingly, having just been in the presence of Holy Church. Thus the 
pattern of struggle of a man of superior powers comes to completion, a 
more fitting climax. 


2846. Coulling, Sidney M. B. “The Evolution of Culture and Anarchy,” 
pp. 637-668. “Culture and Anarchy is properly read not as a definitive 
essay in political and social criticism but as a part of a continuing con- 
troversy in which Arnold engaged for well over a decade.” The book 
began with an Oxford farewell lecture--which was itself prompted by 
newspapers advocating an insensitivity of spirit.and inflexibility of mind 
(to Arnold) and the leadership of the working-class. This essay, advo- 
cating “sweetness and light,” was met with charges that Arnold was a 
fastidious fop, an obscurantist, an impractical aristocrat out of touch with 
the common man. Arnold wes provoked by a brilliant satire by Frederic 
Harrison in the Fortnightly Review to continue the series of essays (even- 
tually the book) to answer four charges: (1) that he was impractical, 
(2) that he was contemptuous of the common man, (3) that he was 
harsh against Dissenters and felt the Anglicans a threat to orthodox faith, 
and (4) that his thinking was vague, unsystematic, and illogical. But the 
book suffers from serial writing: it is repetitious, constructed by parts 
rather than as a whole, and is filled with excessive topicality, an attention 
to criticism disproportionate to its worth, and ambivalence on central 
terms (such as “culture’’) and major assertions. 

l — Arthur F. Kinney 


TRACE, No. 49, Summer 1963. 


2847. Owen, Guy. “Southera Poetry and the Magnolia Curtain,” pp. 
85-91. Until World War I, Southern poetry was too conservative, deriv- 
ative, and provincial. Its models were the English Romantics, and South- 
ern poets seemed to be unaware of the French Symbolists, the Imagists, 
the Chicago Renaissance, and other newer movements. The emergence 
of the Nashville Fugitives “Tate, Ransom, Brooks) provided a new 
impetus and critical background for a Southern Revival. Today, while 
Southern poetry remains conservative, it is no longer sentimental, emo- 
tional, or narrowly provincial. 


2848. May, James Boyer. “Ivy Compton-Burnett: A Time Exposure,” 
pp. 92-99. Ivy Compton-Buraett’s uniqueness and originality have con- 
tributed to her neglect by critics, few of whom have conscientiously ex- 
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amined her work. Brothers and Sisters is poetical, not because of its lan- 
guage, but because of its dramatic juxtapositions. Though having most 
of the traditional elements of the novel, it can be compared more intelli- 
gently with Congreve comedies, not only because of similarities in comic 
devices, but also because of the way admixtures of naiveté and sophisti- 
cation are used as dramatic machinery. The effect of her work is to 
create a tense story-line which transcends the characters but also makes 
them vivid in the reader’s imagination because of what the author leaves 
unstated. 


, No. 50, Autumn 1963. : 


2849. Lund, Mary Graham. ‘The New Music of the Spheres,” pp. 181- 
185. James Franklin Lewis’s poetry reflects his concern as a scientist to 
discover and reveal the process governing man’s evolution into a group- 
mind. In trying to construct a world-hypothesis through details examined 
in individual poems, he insisted that his entire work, as well as single 
poems, be treated as an organically whole growth, thus accounting for 
his reluctance to publish. 


2850. “The Chronicle: An Evolving & Biased Directory,” pp. 189-192, 
262-264. [This article is a directory of literary magazines and publishers 
including data on contents, format, periodicity, price, and rates of pay- 
ment. ] 


, No. 51, Winter 1963. 


2851. Childs, Barney. “Metrics Revisited,” pp. 265-276. In addition to 
the elements of meter and rhythm, English poetry depends upon “pulse,” 
a sense of pace underlining the entire poem felt by individual readers and 
conditiond by their own physiological and psychological time sense. 


2852. Burns, Charles R. “The Two Worlds of Wallace Stevens,” pp. 
295-296, 336-338. Imagination, as defined by Stevens, encounters reality, 
reflects upon it, and thus deepens and enriches the contact with reality. 
While both the encounter and reflection are important, the act of ex- 
periencing and perceiving reality is primary, and the poem is the expres- 
sion of that reality. 


2853. Jenkins, David Clay. “Dylan Thomas’ Under Milk Wood: The 
American Element,” pp. 325-335. Thomas's p to America helped to 
trigger the impulse to make use of Welsh materials in Under Milk Wood, 
a poetic drama which affirms man’s aspiration toward love and beauty 
in the face of inevitable death. 


, No. 52, Spring 1964. 


2854. Halperen, Max. “Old Men & New Tools: The Chinese Cantos of 
Pound,” pp. 1-8. Ezra Pound’s Chinese cantos (LH-LXI) each has its | 
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own arrangement and design reinforcing its theme. Canto LII is trans- 
itional, contrasting irresponsible and unnatural with harmonious rule. 
Canto LIII arranges ideas to suggest harmony or the lack of it and re- 
newal, and Canto LIV discusses the mental and physical energies neces- 
sary to the ordered Chinese state. Canto LV defines the proper mental 
attitudes toward economics; the whole sequence culminates by showing 
that Confucian behavior is a matter of inner nature rather than adoption 
of Jaws and manners. This centrasts with the Western divorce of eco- 
nomic attitudes from religion. 

— Frederic J. Masback 


TULANE STUDIES IN ENGLISH, XII, 1963. 


2855. Cook, Robert G. ‘The Play-Element in Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight,” pp. 5-31. The lighter elements in Sir Gawain, although amus- 
ing, provide a deeper understanding of the hero’s weakness. Gawain’s 
“game” can be equated with the “game of life.” 


2856. Morillo, Marvin. “Donne’s ‘Farewell to Love’: The Force of the 
Shutting Up,” pp. 33-40. The full meaning of “Farewell to Love” is 
dependent upon reading the last line of the poem (“Tis but applying 
worme-seed to the Taile”) as iranic reversal. 


2857. Stephens, Lamarr. “‘A Digression in Praise of Digressions’ as a 
Classical Oration: Rhetorical Satire in Section VII of Swifts A Tale of a 
Tub,” pp. 41-49. In spite of its apparent amorphism, Section VII of 
A Tale of a Tub is in fact an example of the classical “oration demon- 
strative.”’ 


2858. Fogle, Richard Harter. “Metaphors of Organic Unity in Pope's 
Essay on Criticism,” pp. 51-58. Three passages in Pope’s Essay on Criti- 
cism (I, 68-79; II, 243-252; aad II, 484-493) utilize metaphors of or- 
ganic unity, but Pope’s organicism is not that of the Romantics. 


2859. Roppolo, Joseph Patrick. “Meaning and ‘The Masque of the Red 
Death, ” pp. 59-69, Althougk. Poe’s “Masque of the Red Death” has 
been given conflicting interpretations, the work is neither a tale nor a 
short story. Instead it is “a mythic parable . . . of the human condition, 
of man’s fate, and of the fate of the universe.” 


2860. Assad, Thomas J. ‘“‘Ternyson’s “Tears, Idle Tears,’” pp. 71-83. 
In “Tears, Idle Tears” Tennyson makes use of an intricate pattern of 
muted stresses which disguises the poem’s blank-verse structure. Through 
his blending of structure, imagery, and prosody, Tennyson develops his 
theme: “physical events pass away, but they have a permanent exist- 
ence... in the mind of man.” 
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2861. Griffith, Philip Mahone. “The Image of the Trapped Animal in 
Hardy’s Tess of the d’Urbervilles,’ pp. 85-94. Hardy frequently em- 
ploys hunted or trapped animals as symbols of Tess and her destiny. 


2862. Bollier, E. P. “From Scepticism to Poetry: A Note. on Conrad 
Aiken and T. S. Eliot,” pp. 95-104. Although both Aiken and Eliot are 
skeptics, Aiken has not succeeded as well as Eliot in becoming: a philo- 
sophical poet. 

— Robert C. Steensma 


TWENTIETH CENTURY LITERATURE, IX:3, October 1963. 


2863. Stephens, Alan. “The Collected Poems of Yvor Winters,” pp. 127- 
139. The first 23 poems of Winters’s Collected Poems (revised edition, 
1960) are experiments which are “incomplete, fundamental, and ex- 
treme.” The later poems retain many of the earlier materials and gradu- 
ally extend them. 


2864. Bettina, Sister M. “The Artifact in Imagery: Fitzgerald’s The 
Great Gatsby,” pp. 140-142. The imagery of The Great Gatsby 
“counterpoises the real and the artificial.” Through his imagery Fitz- 
gerald makes the disillusioned Gatsby a symbol of hope. 


2865. Vogel, Albert W. “The Academic World of C. P. Snow,” pp. 
143-152. The academic world, as it is usually portrayed in modern fic- 
tion, lacks strong drama. Although the academic theme is not the most 
important one in the Strangers and Brothers series, Snow does call “our 
attention to the imperfectness of human nature, which when set against 
an equally imperfect society can still manage to come out as a net gain 
for man if man is willing to put human values first.” 


2866. Holder, Alan. “The Other Hemingway,” pp. 153-157. Although 
Hemingway's women characters generally fall into the categories of “the 
bitch” or “the dream girl,” he has occasionally drawn women who are 
“more sinned against than sinning.” 

— Robert C. Steensma 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO QUARTERLY, XXXIII:3, April 1964. 


2867. Scott, Peter Dale. “Alcuin as a Poet: Rhetoric and Belief in His 
Latin Verse,” pp. 233-257. Alcuin inherited Bede’s plain manner, but 
embellished it, shaping rhetoric to his personal beliefs. In his best poetry 
we find a balance a statement and allusion, between direct experi- 
ence and literary context. His unity and his transition from rhetoric to 
symbolism represent an important step in the evolution of modern poetry. 
His metaphorical world is “ordered into a single structured vision .. . 
between the affective poles of desire . . . and alienation.” 
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2868. Silverstein, Theodore. “The Art of Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight,” pp. 258-278. The stanzas on the passage of the seasons which 
bridge the first two parts of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight illustrate, 
in their freshness, their wit, and their shaping of general convention to 
particular case, the poem’s over-all technical mastery. Nothing compara- 
ble to the poet’s energetic verse survives from the vernacular of his time; 
but he found hints (cf. the athoristic verse, the moral commonplace, the 
conventiona] summer-winter conflictus, and the “lyric” nature poetry) 
elsewhere for his own poetic practice. 


——, XXXIII:4, July 1964. 


2869. Zwerdling, Alex. “Wordsworth and Greek Myth,” pp. 341-354. 
The passage on Greek myth in The Excursion (Book IV, ll. 718-762; 
847-887) is not an attempt to idealize the realm of classical fable, for 
Wordsworth was never able to take mythology with the seriousness of 
Keats or Shelley. He is, however, an important but ambiguous and mis- 
understood influence in the gradual rehabilitation of Greek myth in the 
Romantic period. “The World Is Too Much with Us” does not praise 
pagan belief, but looks beyond the age of science to the relatively un- 
enlightened times before Christ. His point is that “the complete sterility 
of the modern consciousness makes even the world of classical paganism 
seem, by comparison, rich,” 


2870. Buitenhuis, Peter. “Tke Fresh Start and the Broken Link’: Hen- 
ty James’s The Ivory Tower,’ pp. 355-368. The extant fragment of 
Henry James’s The Ivory Tower indicates that he had lost none of his 
skill in dramatizing a theme ard weaving a rich texture of narrative; but, 
more importantly, his notes reveal that James was not retreating from 
reality in his later years but creating an indigenous world that was the 
particular expression of his own artistic personality. “What modern 
America, with its power, its pressures, and its gadgets was making of its 
people was to be the basis of the story.” He took great pains with struc- 
ture and characterization in his notes and worked out the complexities of 
moral standards, reversing his usual pattern by bringing an innocent 
European to experience American evils. His last essay on American life 


would almost certainly have been his best. 
—Gerald J. Schiffhorst 


VINDUET, XVII:1, Winter 1963. 


2871. Lie, Nils. “Steinbeck og ridderne av den runde jord,” pp. 14-16. 
Steinbeck’s childhood in the Salinas Valley and his friendship with Ed 
Ricketts, the marine biologist, have determined the tolerant naturalism 
both of his novels of social protest and of his paisano pastorals. (In Nor- 
wegian ) 


2872. Lundstél, John. “Oyeblikket i eksistensiell belysning,” pp. 61-63. 
Lines 41-47 in part one of “The Dry Salvages” in Eliot’s Four Quartets 


‘ 
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exemplify an existential experience of time as timelessness, which, in ap- 
parent paradox, confronts man with his own limitation in time. (In Nor- 
wegian) 


, XVII:3, Summer 1963., 


2873. Brown, Anne. “Det russiske i Porgy og Bess,” pp. 192-197. Ru- 
ben Mamoulian’s direction of the original Theatre Guild production of 
Gershwin’s opera was a work of Stanislavsky naturalism. Subsequent pro- 
ductions, e.g. Howard Breen’s, have presented a show, a slick musical. 
(In Norwegian) 


2874. Caldwell, William. “Den fargete amerikaner og hans poesi,” pp. 
198-201. Negro poetry is not just poetry written by Negroes or dialect 
poetry. It is distinctive to the extent it reflects peculiar Negro group tra- 
dition and experience. More sophisticated than the sentimental ballad of 
Negro stereotypes for popular white consumption and the ballad of 
social protest, contemporary poems seeking to express consciousness of 
the African heritage in terms relevant to Negro life in modern America 
represent the brightest hope for a significant Negro contribution to 
American literature. (In Norwegian) 

— Otto Reinert 


VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW, XL:3, Summer 1964. 


2875. Scholes, Robert. “Return to Alexandria: Lawrence Durrell and 
Western Narrative Tradition,” pp. 411-420. As the heir of Proust, Dur- 
rell revolts against the naturalism of the novel. Life is experienced 
through art. Fiction is a whirling prism reflected in a liquifying mirror. 
It blurs reality and makes disbelief harder. Like Alexandrian romance, 
The Alexandria Quartet has multiple narrators, tales within tales, dis- 
location of time scheme, elaborate set pieces, and a rich rhetoric. It has 
sustained form opposed to that of D. H. Lawrence or Henry Miller. 

: — R. E. Wiehe 


YALE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY GAZETTE, XXXVIII:1, July 1963. 


2876. Simison, Barbara D. “Some Autobiographical Notes of Washing- 
ton Irving,” pp. 3-13. {This article publishes a collection of “random 
anecdotes” and “stray facts” written in Spain by Washington Irving in 
1843 or 1845.] 


, XXXVIII:2, October 1963. 


2877. Van Vechten, Carl. “Rogue Elephant in Porcelain,” pp. 41-50. 
{A memoir of Carl Van Vechten’s first encounter with Wallace Stevens 
is given. } 


2878. Davenport, William H. “The Published and Unpublished Poems 
of Eugene O'Neill,” pp. 51-66. Three groups of non-dramatic poems by 
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Eugene O'Neill provide a significant view of his creativity. Early poems 


from his days as a reporter have been published, as have the poems and ‘ 


poetic prose passages written as inscriptions to his wife on the flyleaves 
of presentation copies of his plays. A group of Mss and typescripts in 


the Yale University Library contains other poems [here described} that, ` 


by O’Neill’s request, have not been published. 


2879. Bartlett, Phyllis. “George Meredith on Mistral’s Miréio,” pp. 67- 
74. [A review by George Meredith of a translation of Frédéric Mistral’s 
Miréro, is here republished from the Pall Mall Gazette, March 27, 1869.} 


» XXXVIII:3, January 1964. 


2880. Simison, Barbara D., ed. “Washington Irving’s ‘My Uncle, ” pp. 
87-91. [The text of a previously unpublished sketch by Washington Ir- 
ving, probably composed between 1816 and 1819, is here reproduced. } 


2881. Davie, Maurice R. ‘Percy Marks, Writer and Teacher,” pp. 111- 
113. A collection of the Mss, publications, correspondence, and mis- 
cellaneous items of Percy Marks is now in the Yale University Library, 
making possible a more thorough assessment of this American writer. 


, XXXIX:1, July 1964. 
2882. Adams, Robert M. “The Manuscript of James Joyce’s Play,” pp. 


30-41; The holograph Ms of James Joyce's Exiles has recently been ac- : 


quired by the Yale University Library. It is-‘‘a late manuscript, making 
a number of contributions toward the text as finally printed, but leaving 
a number of others to be made elsewhere, most probably in proof.” [A 
list of major passages canceled in Ms or omitted from printed versions of 
Exiles is appended. } 


2883. Sizer, Theodore. “William Beckford and His American Property,” 
pp. 42-45. Letters of Colonel John Trumbull now in the Yale University 
Library treat the business relationship between William Beckford and 
a young American, James Wadsworth. Beckford purchased a tract of 
land in New York State, but rever visited it. 

: — John S. Bullen 
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